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THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 

Meetings  of  the  Session  1941-42. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  12,  1941, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Kembrandt.  Miss  S.  Minet,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Fifty- Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  ; Mrs. 
Kate  Mary  Christmas,  Mr.  Arthur  Antony  de  Cusance  Cussans, 
Mrs.  Kuth  Florence  Glover,  Miss  Phyllis  W.  Kackett,  Sgt. -Pilot 
J.  A.  Sabourin,  K.A.F.,  and  Mrs.  Irene  Sarah  Wells. 

Sir  William  J.  Collins  read  a paper  on  ‘ Hugo  de  Groot, 
Huguenot  and  International  Jurist.’ 


Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  14,  1942, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt.  Miss  S.  Minet,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  November  12,  1941,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Miss  W.  Turner  read  a paper  on  ‘ Pierre  Kival,’  and  a brief 
statement  was  made  of  the  contents  of  a communication  by 
Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu  on  ‘ Statements  and  Declarations  of  French 
Pensioners  in  Ireland.’ 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  18,  1942,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Kembrandt.  Miss  S.  Minet,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  January  14,  1942,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Miss  Kathleen  Christmas  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society. 
Messrs.  R.  W.  De  Guyon  and  E.  le  Cluse  Staines  were  elected 
Honorary  Auditors. 
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A paper  on  ‘ The  Swiss  Church  of  Moor  Street,  London,’ 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee,  was  read  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  author. 


Fifty-eighth  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday, 
May  13,  1942,  held  at  the  Hotel  Kembrandt.  Miss  S. 
Minet,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  March  18  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

A Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the  next 
Session,  with  the  following  result  : 

President. — Sir  William  Kichard  Codling,  C.B.,  C.V.O., 

C.B.E. 

Vice-Presidents. — Eichard  Arthur  Austen-Leigh,  Esq.  ; 
George  Beaum^ont  Beeman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Arthur  Herve 
Browning,  Esq.  ; Sir  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D., 
M.S.,  F.E.C.S.  ; Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq.,  LL.D.  ; 
Miss  Susan  Minet  ; Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E., 
F.S.A. 

Treasurer. — Captain  Frank  Leslie  Paviere,  A.C.A. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Eomilly  Eoget,  Esq. 

Council. — Thomas  Aubertin,  Esq.  ; Arthur  Campling,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  ; Charles  Travis  Clay,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Major  Charles 
E.  F.  Dumas,  M.C.  ; The  Eev.  Stephen  Peachey  Duval,  D.D., 
O.B.E.  ; Theodore  Gilbert  Hatherill-Mynott,  Esq.  ; William 
Eichard  Le  Fanu,  Esq.  ; Norman  Delamain  Ouvry,  Esq.  ; 
Owen  Fortrie  Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Professor  Douglas  Lloyd 
Savory,  M.P.  ; Anthony  Eichard  Wagner,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
Portcullis  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ; Orlando  Henry  Wagner,  Esq. 

The  Annual  Eeport,  given  below,  together  with  the 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  1941,  as  duly  audited,  were  adopted. 


Report  oj  the  Council  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

The  Council  is  glad  to  report  that  it  was  found  possible  to 
hold  the  full  number  of  ordinary  meetings  during  the  Session 
1941-42.  These  took  place  in  the  afternoons,  and  were 
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preceded  by  luncheon  ; a plan  which  seemed  convenient  to  the 
Fellows  and  guests  during  the  short  days.  It  has  been  arranged 
that  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  at  which  this  report  will  be 
read,  shall  be  followed  by  dinner,  although  until  almost  the 
last  minute  it  was  feared  that  stress  of  times  would  force  us 
to  cancel  our  customary  banquet. 

It  is  regrettable,  but  perhaps  inevitable  under  present 
conditions,  that  there  should  have  been  some  decrease  in  the 
Fellowship  since  the  last  annual  report,  but  the  net  loss  of 
fourteen  during  the  year  compares  favourably  with  the  corre- 
sponding figure  of  nineteen  for  the  previous  Session.  The 
improvement  is  partly  due  to  our  having  been  able  to  welcome 
seven  new  Fellow^s,  while  none  were  elected  in  the  previous 
Session. 

The  Society  mourns  the  death  of  nine  of  its  Fellows,  in- 
cluding Mr.  E.  C.  Fache,  who  recently  served  on  the  Council 
and  whose  loss  will  be  felt  by  many  of  us,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  French  Hospital.  One  Honorary  Fellow 
has  also  passed  away,  the  Kev.  Principal  Paul  of  Belfast. 
Ten  Fellows  and  one  Subscribing  Library  have  resigned. 
Against  this  total  loss  of  21,  7 new  Fellows,  as  stated  above, 
have  been  elected.  The  numbers  on  the  Boll  of  Fellowship 
now  stand  as  follows  : 231  Ordinary  Fellows,  11  Honorary 
Fellows,  and  60  Subscribing  Libraries,  making  a total  of  302. 

The  Annual  Meeting  forms  the  termination  of  the  three 
years  of  office  of  our  first  Lady  President,  Miss  Minet,  who  has 
so  ably  upheld  the  traditions  of  the  Society.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  for  practically  the  whole  of  that  period  the 
country  has  been  in  the  throes  of  an  all-engrossing  war,  and  the 
Council  desires  to  put  on  record  its  sympathy  with  her  in  such 
a difficult  time,  and  its  appreciation  of  her  untiring  efforts  to 
keep  the  Society  alive  during  such  stress. 

The  meetings  have  continued  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Kembrandt,  and  the  following  papers  have  been  read  : ‘ Hugo 
de  Groot,  Huguenot  and  International  Jurist,’  by  Sir  William 
Collins  ; ‘ Pierre  Eival,’  by  Miss  W.  Turner  ; and  ‘ The  Swiss 
Church  of  Moor  Street,  London,’  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee.  We 
are  particularly  grateful  to  these  three  Fellows  for  helping  the 
Society  to  carry  on  in  these  difficult  times. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  receive  offers  of 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1941. 

General  Fund. 

Expenditure.  i Income. 
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papers  to  be  read  next  Session,  when  it  is  hoped  to  continue 
the  holding  of  meetings  as  usual. 

No.  4 of  Vol.  XVI  of  the  Proceedings  was  issued  last  autumn 
and  included  the  Index  of  the  volume  of  which  it  formed  the 
concluding  part,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  issue 
the  first  part  of  Vol.  XVII  this  year,  containing  the  papers 
mentioned  above,  the  President’s  Address,  and  a communica- 
tion from  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu  on  Declarations  of  French  Pen- 
sioners in  Ireland.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  issue  any 
further  volumes  of  the  Quarto  Series  of  Publications,  although 
work  on  preparation  of  future  volumes  is  in  progress. 

The  Society  has  received  during  the  year,  through  the 
agency  of  the  British  Kecords  Association,  a number  of  deeds 
of  Huguenot  interest  which  would  probably  have  been  other- 
wise destroyed,  and  also  has  been  asked  by  the  same  Associa- 
tion to  advise  as  to  the  preservation  of  a large  collection  of 
papers  relating  to  a family  settled  at  Kouen  which  migrated 
to  this  country  apparently  shortly  after  the  Kevocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  papers  have  now  been  sent  to  the 
French  Hospital,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  gift  will  ultimately 
result  in  much  interesting  material  being  added  to  the  collec- 
tions there. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  divide  the  Society’s 
stock  of  publications  into  two  portions,  one  remaining  at  Dr. 
Williams’s  library,  while  the  other  has  been  removed  to  a 
strong-room  elsewhere,  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society  by  the  President. 

There  has  been  little  communication  with  our  sister  Societies 
in  other  countries,  but  last  summer  a congratulatory  address 
was  sent  on  behalf  of  the  Society  to  the  French  Church  of 
St.  Esprit  in  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  a new  building  to  which  that  church  has  moved. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  our  sister  Society  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina  held  its  Anniversary 
Meeting  on  April  13,  when  a paper  on  Huguenot  Settlements  in 
Ireland  was  read,  and  that  at  the  foot  of  the  notice  convening 
this  meeting  the  following  words  appear  : 

‘ The  Huguenot  Societies  of  France  and  England  are  carry- 
ing on  : let  us  follow  their  example.’ 
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The  Honorary  Treasurer’s  accounts  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1941,  duly  audited,  are  appended  to  this  report. 

The  income  for  the  year  1941  was  £341  25.  lid.,  which  is 
approximately  £22  less  than  for  the  year  1940,  and  £118  less 
than  for  the  year  1939.  The  loss  in  income  is  again  due  to 
the  causes  which  were  reported  for  the  two  preceding  years, 
viz.  : 

{a)  Deaths  and  resignations  of  Fellows. 

(h)  The  failure  of  certain  Fellows  to  remit  their  annual 
subscriptions. 

(c)  The  increase  in  the  rate  of  income  tax,  which  has  reduced 
the  net  yield  on  the  investments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  for  the  past  year  have 
decreased  by  the  sum  of  £233  I65.  Id.  This  decrease  is  due 
to  the  publications  for  the  year  having  been  restricted  to  the 
List  of  Fellows  and  one  number  of  the  Proceedings. 

Despite  the  fall  in  income  previously  referred  to,  the  curtail- 
ment of  expenditure  on  publications  has  enabled  the  Society 
to  show  a surplus  on  the  year  of  £56  65.  2d.  This  sum  has 
been  added  to  the  Capital  Account  of  the  Society,  which  stands 
in  the  Balance  Sheet  at  December  31,  1941,  at  £1407  195.  4d. 
In  addition  to  the  Capital  Account,  the  Society  has  an  accumu- 
lated balance  of  £1708  IO5.  8d.  in  respect  of  Composition  Fees. 

The  market  value  of  the  Investments  of  the  Society  at 
December  31,  1941,  was  £3004  1 55.  4d.,  as  against  the  original 
cost  of  £2967  85.  5d. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  wishes 
to  express  its  indebtedness  to  the  honorary  officers  for  their 
labours  in  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  its  appreciation  of 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the 
Custodian  of  the  Society’s  Publications,  which  involved  some 
degree  of  extra  work  in  connexion  with  the  redistribution  of 
the  stock. 

The  President  then  read  her  Presidential  Address,  printed 
in  full  on  another  page,  and  after  declaring  the  result  of  the 
Ballot  resigned  the  Chair  to  the  President-Elect,  Sir  William 
Codling,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  C.B.E. 
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Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Societa'  on  Maa"  13,  1942. 

By  SUSAN  MINET. 

‘ Dovunque  il  guardo  io  giro 
immenso  Dio,  ti  vedo  : 
neir  opre  tue  t’ammiro 
ti  reconosco  in  me. 

Le  terra,  il  mar  le  sfere 
parlan  del  tuo  potere  : 

Tu  sei  per  tutto,  e noi 
tutti  viviamo  in  te.’ 

Pietro  Metastasio. 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 

When  my  thoughts  turn  to  bygone  days  in  France  the  guide 
I seek  is  Jules  Michelet  ; he  shows  me  the  panorama  so  well, 
and  his  pen  pictures  make  the  puppets  live  : one  he  designates 
as  ‘ un  inventeur,  un  simple,  un  Saint.’  Can  you  picture  such 
a figure  ? — a man  stepping  from  the  age  of  mediae\"ai  craft - 
manship  into  that  of  the  Puritan  Deformation  and  of  the  Italo* 
French  artistic  Renaissance,  yet  looking  far  ahead  into  the  era 
of  science. 

Maitre  Bernard  Palissy,  the  potter  of  Saintes,  should  be 
dear  to  us  in  England  for  the  sake  of  his  likeness  to  our  own 
tinker  out  of  Bedford.  Palissy ’s  piety  and  even  his  style 
remind  us  of  Bunyan  ; but  here  the  similarity  ceases  : Palissy’s 
scientific  vision  and  artistic  temperament  must  be  matched 
elsewhere. 

A man  has  only  his  character  to  give  : not  many  of  the 
‘ rustique  figulines  ’ which  Palissy  modelled  survive,  but  his 
character  is  ever  beloved  and  venerated,  and  he  has  a popular 
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appeal  on  a par  with  Robinson  Crusoe's,  but  his  perseverance 
as  a potter  is  surpassed  by  that  which  he  showed  in  cleaving 
to  his  faith. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Palissy,  but  I think  there  is 
room  in  our  Proceedings  for  a ‘ causerie  ’ about  so  striking  a 
figure.  I propose  to  begin  with  a short  sketch  of  his  life  ; 
most  of  the  facts  concerning  him  are  drawn  from  his  own 
writings,  but  the  research  of  French  savants  has  added  various 
corroborative  details  ; I only  regret  that  in  these  sad  days  I 
cannot  consult  certain  authorities. 

Palissy  was  born  at  Agen  in  1510  and  was  of  humble  estate. 
He  followed  the  calling  of  ‘ peintre-vitrier,’  and  it  is  supposed 
that  while  learning  this  art  he  made  the  usual  ‘ tour  de  France  ’ : 
he  seems  to  have  been  specially  well  acquainted  with  Bearn. 
Later  (about  1539)  he  settled  at  Saintes,  married,  and  became 
the  father  of  a numerous  family.  He  realised  that  stained  glass 
was  no  longer  in  great  demand,  and  being  fired  by  the  sight  of 
an  earthenware  cup  with  beautiful  glaze,  he  decided  to  learn 
the  potter’s  art,  and  to  discover  the  secret  of  enamelling  his 
ware,  for  which  his  training  would  stand  him  in  good  stead.  The 
cup  which  had  so  stirred  his  ambition  was  probably  Majolica 
ware  from  Ferrara  ; it  was  shown  to  Palissy  by  Antoine  Sire  de 
Ponts  on  his  return  (1539)  from  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Este. 

Palissy  battled  some  fifteen  years  before  he  mastered  the 
new  art  and  perfected  his  white  enamel.  Fortunately  he  had 
another  string  to  his  bow  : being  held  in  high  repute  as  a drafts- 
man, he  got  good  fees  for  drawing  plans  for  lawyers,  and  he 
was  given  a government  commission  to  make  a survey  of  the 
salt  marshes,  needed,  because  of  the  edict  of  1543,  for  establish- 
ing a duty  on  salt. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  of  so  enterprising  an  artisan, 
Palissy  became  a devoted  member  of  the  naissant  Reformed 
Church  of  Saintes.  His  religious  tenets  embroiled  him  with 
the  authorities  and,  despite  the  high  protections  his  artistic 
merit  had  brought  him,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Conciergerie 
of  Bordeaux  for  a short  while  (1562-63). 

A few  years  later  (about  1569)  he  left  Saintes  and  established 
himself  in  Paris,  being  commissioned  by  the  Queen-mother, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  to  make  a grotto  in  the  gardens  of  her 
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new  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Palissy  escaped  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  being  at  Sedan,  perhaps  in  the  employ  of  the 
Duke  of  Bouillon  as  a mining  expert  ; during  this  period  the 
artist  must  have  visited  Paris,  for  his  famous  Lenten  lectures 
were  given  there  in  1575.  In  1588  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille  for  the  sake  of  his  religion,  where  he  died  from  misery 
and  want  in  1590. 

Having  given  this  outline  of  Palissy’s  life,  I will  note  some 
of  his  characteristics,  and  in  so  doing  give  you  more  details 
about  his  beliefs,  interests  and  work. 

Palissy  calls  himself  ‘ un  habitant  de  Saintes,’  and  there  he 
identified  himself  with  the  newly  formed  Protestant  Church,, 
and  struggled  to  support  his  growing  family  and  to  master  the 
secret  of  his  trade,  and  there,  at  last,  he  achieved  good  success 
and  became  known  to  fame. 

Saintes  has  suffered  more  change  than  many  provincial 
capitals,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  try  to  picture  it  as 
it  was  in  the  artist's  time  ; it  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Charente — still  tidal  at  this  point — about  half-way  between 
Cognac  and  the  sea.  The  mediaeval  city  was  built  on  lower 
ground  than  the  old  Roman  town,  and  close  to  the  river  : wails 
and  frequent  towers  encircled  it,  and  the  dwellings  within 
w^ere  dominated  by  the  Cathedral  and  various  churches.  A 
Roman  bridge,  partly  rebuilt  in  the  Middle  Ages,  connected 
the  city  with  the  right  bank, — the  ‘ Faubourg  des  Dames  ’ with 
its  fine  Abbey.  At  the  towm  end  of  the  bridge  was  a tali 
circular  tower  with  a conical  roof,  and  at  the  other  end  a Roman 
triumphal  arch  with  twin  openings.  Palissy’s  workshop  was 
in  one  of  the  bastion  towers  of  the  city,  near  to  the  bridge- 
head, and  his  home  was  probably  adjacent. 

A visit  to  Saintes  to-day  shov/s  many  changes  ; walls, 
towers  and  the  old  bridge  have  been  swept  away,  and  the 
churches  have  suffered  much  damage.  The  triumphal  arch 
remains,  saved  by  Prosper  Merimee’s  efforts,  and  re-erected  on 
the  right  bank.  The  Roman  amphitheatre,  of  which  Palissy 
writes,  survives,  and  near  by  is  a little  spring  which  he  must 
have  known  ; we  wish  that  he  had  expressed  his  opinion  upon 
its  properties,  for  we  feel  sure  his  words  would  have  been  shrewd 
and  full  of  savour.  This  fountain  is  still  visited  by  maidens 
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who  hope  to  be  married  within  the  year,  and  their  votive  pins 
dance  and  sparkle  in  its  basin. 

The  secret  of  Palissy’s  life  can,  I think,  be  explained  by  the 
motto  ‘ Dio  e per  tutto  ’ : we  realise  this  when  he  tells  us  how', 
after  the  emotions  of  the  civil  war  had  been  appeased,  he  was 
walking  in  the  water-meadows  of  Saintes  and,  hearing  the 
voices  of  maidens  seated  beneath  the  willow  trees  sweetly 
singing  Psalm  civ,  his  whole  soul  vibrated  to  the  Psalmist’s 
words,  which  are  constantly  reflected  in  his  writings.  Palissy’s 
reference — in  his  Discours  des  Eaux  et  Fontaines — to  God  as 
* Le  Souverain  Pontainier  ’ is  charmingly  typical  of  the  man. 
The  following  phrase — from  his  Discours  des  Metaux  et  Alchimie 
— is  also  very  enlightening  : ‘ When  I have  contemplated  the 
divers  works  and  the  good  order  that  God  has  put  into  the  earth 
I am  full  of  wonder  at  the  presumption  of  men  and  it  helps 
us  to  understand  the  humility  and  strength  of  his  character. 

The  humility  we  can  appreciate  in  his  Histoire  de  VEglise  de 
Xaintes  ; in  it  he  tells  us  that  a certain  artisan  of  that  town, 
a man  wonderfully  poor  and  needy,  had  so  great  a desire  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Gospel  that,  with  the  help  of  another 
artisan  as  poor  as  himself,  he  did  his  best  to  carry  on  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  in  the  absence  of  a minister.  These  artisans, 
being  ill  taught  in  letters,  and  undertaking  a task  for  which 
they  had  no  instruction,  chose  certain  passages  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  copied  them  out  and  read  them  to  the 
assembly.  Obviously  Palissy  was  the  ‘ certain  artisan,’  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  attempt  to  continue  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel ; w^e  are  struck  by  his  modesty  and  discretion,  qualities 
which  were  not  always  so  evident  among  the  Calvinist  lay- 
preachers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

D Histoire  de  VEglise  de  Xaintes  also  gives  us  an  example 
of  its  writer’s  simple  bravery.  When  the  authorities  im- 
prisoned the  minister  Philibert  Hamelin,  whom  Palissy  re- 
garded as  a prophet  and  a very  angel  of  God,  the  potter  was 
bold  enough,  despite  the  perilous  times,  to  call  and  remonstrate 
with  each  of  the  six  magistrates,  an  act  of  devotion  which  he 
recounts  in  a most  selfless,  matter-of-fact  way. 

Palissy,  ever  serene  in  his  faith,  showed  like  bravery  when, 
as  a white-bearded  ‘ vieillard  ’ well  past  the  allotted  span  of 
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threescore  and  ten  years,  he  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to 
death  by  fire.  He  told  his  accusers  ‘ qu’il  ne  demandait  qu’a 
mourir  pour  cette  querelle  ’ : and  when  the  Captain  of  the 
Bastille  bade  him  prepare  for  the  ordeal,  Palissy,  ‘ se  depouil- 
lant  tout  gaiement,’  made  his  prayer  to  God  and  resolutely 
presented  himself  to  the  flames. 

What  an  age  ! The  Captain  only  wanted  to  see  wdiether 
his  ‘ vieil  fol  d’heretique  ’ would  be  as  good  as  his  word  ! Con- 
vinced, he  exclaimed  to  an  onlooker,  ‘ II  est  plus  homme  de 
bien  que  toi  ni  moi,’  and  in  the  evening  he  sent  wine  for  his 
prisoner  to  drink  to  him  and  to  ‘ la  belle  peur  qu’il  lui  avait 
faite.’ 

The  making  of  the  grotto  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  had 
brought  the  potter  into  close  contact  with  the  Koyal  Family, 
and  he  w?^as  no  stranger  to  Henry  III,  who,  visiting  him  in 
prison,  said  to  him,  ‘ My  good  man,  if  you  do  not  conform  in  the 
matter  of  religion  I am  constrained  to  leave  you  in  the  hands  of 
my  enemies.’  Palissy  replied  with  true  dignity,  ‘ Sire,  I was 
quite  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  the  glory  of  God,  though 
perhaps  with  some  regret  ; that  regret  is  extinguished  now  that 
I have  heard  my  great  king  say  “ I am  constrained.”  I,  Sire, 
can  never  be  constrained  by  you  or  by  those  who  keep  me  here, 
for  I know  how  to  die  [Je  sais  mourir].’ 

Perseverance  is  perhaps  the  key-note  of  Palissy’s  character  ; 
it  is  certainly  the  quality  for  which  posterity  holds  him  in  the 
greatest  honour  ; as  he  himself  puts  it  when  describing  his 
feelings  after  renewed  ill-success  in  his  experiments  as  a potter  : 

‘ when  I had  communed  with  myself  I concluded  that  should 
a man  tumble  into  a ditch  his  duty  would  be  to  get  out  of  it.’ 

Another  great  spur  to  his  effort  was  his  conviction  that  a 
man  must  ever  strive  to  multiply  the  talent  he  has  received 
from  God. 

Palissy  has  won  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  French  com- 
patriots by  his  Discours  de  VArt  de  Terre,  in  which  he  describes 
his  struggles  as  a potter.  These  admirable  pages,  so  full  of 
poignant  feeling  and  racy  expression,  belong  to  the  w^orld’s 
literature,  and  I cannot  try  to  render  them  ; it  would  be  easier 
to  translate  Cellini’s  dramatic  account  of  the  casting  of  the 
Florentine  Perseus  ! 
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Palissy,  worn  to  a shred,  in  debt  all  round,  scoffed  at  by  bis 
neighbours,  upbraided  at  home  and  forced  to  burn  his  household 
goods  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  his  furnace,  had  all  his  hopes 
centred  on  a batch  of  pottery  : again  an  accident  ruined  the 
enamel ; nevertheless  he  vras  offered  a low  price  for  some  of  the 
spoilt  pieces,  but  he  refused  ‘ par  ce  que  ce  eut  ete  un  desc- 
riement  et  rabaissement  de  son  honneur,’  and  he  broke  up  the 
pots  which  fell  short  of  his  ideal.  Such  a tale  of  perseverance 
would  be  hard  to  equal ; every  word  of  Palissy ’s  Discours  is 
alive  : we  seem  to  see  his  gaunt  figure  and  to  hear  his  pathetic 
accents. 

In  human  life  there  is  always  the  reverse  of  the  medal : as 
Beatrice  Esmond  tells  us,  ‘ angels  sometimes  are  not  very 
commodes  a vivre.’  Artists,  too,  are  sometimes  found  ‘ pen 
commodes.’  But  the  artist  knows  in  his  own  heart  that  his 
labour  is  for  all  time,  and  that  as  a prophet  he  can  expect  no 
honour  in  his  own  country  while  he  struggles  on  ‘ with  toil  of 
heart  and  knees  and  hands  ’ towards  the  ideal  of  which  the 
God  within  has  vouchsafed  him  a glimpse. 

We  do  feel  for  Palissy  when  he  writes  that  in  his  own  home 
he  only  found  reproach  and,  instead  of  consolation,  curses. 
Poor  Madame  Palissy,  encumbered  with  the  cares  of  a large 
family — we  also  commiserate  her  plight.  The  ideal  w^as  beyond 
her  ken,  and  her  feelings  were  those  of  the  neighbours  who 
called  her  husband  a madman  and  said  that  he  deserved  to  die 
of  hunger  for  neglecting  his  proper  trade. 

Palissy ’s  virile  energy  was  tempered  by  patience,  and 
though  his  eager  spirit  was  always  observing,  pondering  and 
questioning,  he  did  possess  the  precious  gift  of  leaving  a corner 
of  his  mind  fallow  : he  illustrates  this  when  he  tells  us  that, 
picking  up  in  the  Ardennes  some  stones  covered  with  diamond- 
like points,  he  puzzled  himself  for  many  years  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  such  a formation,  and  then,  failing  to  solve  the  problem, 
he  left  it  ‘ a nonchaloir  ’ and  thought  no  m*ore  thereon.  In  due 
course  further  examples  did  help  him  to  elucidate  the  matter. 

The  potter  had  his  full  share  of  shrewd  good  sense,  and  was 
not  easily  duped  ; with  the  ‘ sophistiqueries  ’ of  the  alchemists 
he  had  no  holding,  and  he  did  his  best  to  show  the  futility  of 
their  endeavours. 
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‘ My  descent  was  of  low  and  inconsiderable  generation/ 
* I never  went  to  school  to  Aristotle  or  Plato.’  We  quote  from 
Bunyan,  but  we  might  he  transcribing  Palissy’s  words  ; he 
certainly  did  feel  regret  and  perhaps  some  inferiority  because 
he  possessed  no  language  but  that  which  his  mother  had  taught 
him.  He  says  himself,  ‘j’eusse  ete  fort  aise  d’entendre  le 
latin,  et  lire  les  livres  desdits  philosophes,  pour  apprendre  des 
uns  et  contredire  aux  autres  ’ — a phrase  which  reveals  his  nature 
in  which  humility  and  eagerness  to  learn  were  matched  with 
strong  individuality  and  self-determination.  He  had  a proper 
pride,  and  when  he  lectured  on  natural  science,  feeling  at  a dis- 
advantage before  an  audience  learned  in  Greek  and  Latin,  he 
charged  an  ecu  entrance  fee  which  he  promised  to  refund  four- 
fold to  anyone  dissatisfied  ! 

To  us  of  a later  date  it  seems  so  right  and  fitting  that  this 
prophet  of  natural  science  and  geology  should  have  taught  and 
written  in  his  own  living  tongue. 

Humanity  requires  variously  gifted  saints  and  prophets  ; 
personally  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  abstraction  of 
the  saint  who  walked  all  day  beside  the  Lac  Leman  and  in  the 
evening  asked  where  the  lake  might  be.  The  potter’s  lively 
interest  in  nature  appeals  to  us  so  keenly  : eyes  had  he  and  he 
saw,  and  to  few  has  it  been  given  to  decipher  so  many  pages  of 
the  manuscript  of  God.  Palissy  tells  us  himself,  ‘ I have  had 
no  other  book  but  the  sky  and  the  earth  which  is  known  to 
all,  and  it  is  given  to  all  to  know  and  read  this  beautiful 
book.’  Chemistry,  geology,  natural  science,  all  enthralled  him, 
and  he  was  much  interested  in  afforestation  and  irrigation 
and  keen  to  improve  agricultural  methods.  He  assures  his 
readers  that  tilling  the  soil  is  a just  thing  before  God  and  a 
great  recreation  to  those  who  wish  to  admire  and  contemplate 
the  marvellous  works  of  nature.  He  emphasises  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  art  in  the  world  that  requires  greater  philosophy, 
and  he  enjoins  the  need  of  deeper  study  that  the  fields  may 
not  be  made  barren  nor  the  trees  be  mutilated.  He  also 
points  out  how  little  thought  is  given  to  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  implements  ; weapons  of  war  are  altered  and 
modernised,  but  heavy  farm  tools  go  on  from  generation  to 
generation  unchanged. 
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Palissy’s  Recepte  veritable  (published  in  1563)  treats,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  agriculture  from  which 
he  hopes  great  increase  in  the  kingdom’s  crops. 

Anybody  who  has  a penchant  for  collecting  specimens  will 
read  with  cordial  feelings  Palissy’s  descriptions  of  his  treasures 
— fossils,  minerals,  crystals,  etc. — stored  in  a cabinet,  to  illus- 
trate and  prove  his  theories,  and  to  incite  others  to  prepare 
their  ears  to  hear  and  their  eyes  to  see.  As  we  read  the  descrip- 
tions an  echo  of  his  Lenten  lectures  comes  back  to  us : ‘ Eegarde 
un  peu.  Vois-tu  bien  ? ’ The  picture  seems  to  live  : it  must 
have  been  a proud  moment  in  the  bonhomme’s  life  when  he 
saw  such  an  audience  of  ‘ gens  de  bien,  honorables  et  doctis- 
simes  ’ gathered  around  him.  He  has  left  us  a list  of  the 
worthy  company,  and  among  them  we  are  pleased  to  note 
Monsieur  Pare,  ‘ premier  Chirurgien  du  Eoy.’  Palissy’s  Discours 
admirdbles  (published  in  1580)  were  the  resume  of  these  lectures. 

Did  he  ever  show  his  treasures  to  Francis  Bacon  ? Bacon 
was  attached  to  the  French  Embassy  in  1576  and  might  well 
have  met  so  popular  a figure  as  Maitre  Bernard  des  Tuileries, 
as  the  potter  was  familiarly  called  on  account  of  the  famous 
grotto  he  was  making. 

The  fashion  for  these  grottos  had  been  brought  from  the 
sunnier  clime  of  Italy,  and  the  French  nobility  prized  them 
highly.  Palissy’s  commission  from  the  Connetable  Anne  de 
Montmorency  to  make  one  for  the  garden  of  his  fine  new 
chateau  at  Ecouen,  near  Pontoise  (about  1563),  was  a most 
important  step  in  the  artist’s  career. 

In  his  Dessein  du  Jardin  delectable  Palissy  has  left  us  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  grottos  and  arbours  (‘  cabinets-verds  ’). 
What  work  was  to  be  expended  upon  these  grottos  ! Some 
carefully  moulded  so  that  they  should  give  no  appearance  of 
artifice,  some  so  enamelled  and  glazed  within  that  the  peeping 
lizards  could  admire  their  own  reflections  as  in  a mirror  ; quaint 
fancies  abound — life-like  snakes,  frogs,  etc.  perched  about,  coral 
and  semi-precious  stones  built  into  the  walls,  and  carved  texts 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  crowm  all.  The  curious  waterworks 
beloved  by  our  forefathers  completed  the  scheme. 

The  arbours  were  to  be  made  out  of  living  ash  trees,  pruned 
into  classical  shape,  columns  complete  with  base  and  capital, 
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frieze,  cornice,  tympanum  and  all,  and  living  ash  shoots  twisted 
and  pleached  into  texts  out  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  to 
decorate  the  friezes. 

If  anyone  doubts  Palissy’s  master  hand  in  making  the 
oddities,  monsters  and  grotesques  then  in  fashion,  let  him  read 
the  account  of  the  unearthing  of  Maitre  Bernard’s  oven  near 
I’Arc  du  Carrousel  in  1865.  The  Committee  of  la  Societe  du 
Protestantisme  fran^ais  visited  the  spot,  and  the  worthy  members 
were  much  astonished  by  the  mould  of  a colossal  term.e,  whose 
body  and  very  features  were  represented  by  shells— a creature 
familiar  to  us  from  Palissy’s  Devis  d'une  grotte  pour  la  Boyne 
Mere  ; the  members  pronounced  the  terme  to  be  ‘ une  oeuvre 
trop  bizarre  pour  ne  pas  choquer  le_gout,’  but  affirmed  that  if 
such  false  taste  be  accepted  Palissy  had  surmounted  a difficult 
task  ‘ avec  cet  esprit  ingenieux  et  naif  ’ which  so  eminently 
characterised  him.  The  mould  of  this  shelly  giant  must  indeed 
have  overpowered  a nineteenth-century  audience  ! The  gentle- 
men comforted  them.selves  by  reflecting  that  as  it  was  proper 
to  admire  the  artistic  remains  of  the  Assyrians,  it  was  also  fitting 
to  study  with  sympathy  the  monstrosity  created  by  the  hands 
of  their  Protestant  hero. 

To  each  age  its  tastes,  to  every  man  his  hobby  ; charity 
always  : let  us  say  with  Xavier  de  Maistre,  ‘ C’est  le  dada  de 
mon  Oncle  Tobie.’ 

We  possess  but  little  family  or  personal  information  about 
our  hero  : his  generous  feelings  are  shown  in  his  devotion  to 
the  saintly  Philibert  Hamelin,  and  in  his  grateful  estimation 
of  his  early  patron  Antoine  Sire  de  Ponts. 

It  would  seem  that  Palissy’s  family  relations  were  disap- 
pointing ; there  is  evidence — from  the  Consistory  registers — ■ 
that  even  in  latter  days  at  Sedan  there  were  difficulties  at  home. 
He  lost  many  children  in  infancy,  but  sons  grew  up  to  help  their 
father,  and  daughters  to  be  given  in  marriage.  We  feel  though 
that  in  early  manhood  Palissy  must  have  learnt  life’s  hardest 
lesson,  ‘ We  mortal  millions  live  alone.’ 

We  hope  that  some  day  one  of  our  Fellows,  who  possesses  a 
profounder  knowledge  of  science  and  of  art,  will  treat  more  fully 
of  Palissy’s  work  and  gifts. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  we  wish  to  realise  how  much  natural 
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science  Palissy  discovered  and  made  known  to  his  contem- 
poraries, we  must  first  picture  to  ourselves  what  knowledge 
the  world  had  of  these  matters  in  the  sixteenth  century  : so 
much  that  we  take  for  granted  was  then  shrouded  by  strange 
myths. 

In  our  humble  opinion  Palissy’s  rustic  pottery  has  so  caught 
the  popular  fancy  that  people  are  apt  to  think  of  it  as  his  chief 
artistic  work.  His  dishes  with  reptiles,  plants  and  shells  in 
high  relief — little  reproductions  from  nature — we  would  call 
rather  a by-play  of  his  artistic  genius,  his  supreme  success  being 
reached  in  his  ‘ faiences  fa^on  de  jaspe  ’ ; these  gave  full  scope 
for  his  enamel,  which  in  its  perfection  seems  so  like  precious 
stones  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  man-made. 

His  compositions  were  often  based  on  the  designs  of  other 
artists,  among  whom  we  find  two  co-religionaries,  the  medallist 
Etienne  Delaune  and  the  metal  worker  Francois  Briot. 

We  consider  the  debt  owed  by  the  French  language  to 
Protestant  writers  as  inestimably  great  ; who  can  calculate 
the  influence  of  Calvin  or  of  Kousseau  ? We  like,  also,  to  think 
that  Palissy  gave  something  to  his  mother-tongue.  To  us  his 
style  appears  so  remarkable  for  its  liveliness  and  clearness  that 
it  is  hard  to  remember  that  he  wrote  nigh  on  four  centuries 
ago  : the  works  of  many  more  modern  and  more  erudite 
writers  seem  far  more  old-fashioned,  and  we  feel  that  Palissy’s 
great  scientific  fame  has  overshadowed  his  very  real  literary 
merit. 

Of  all  his  writings  we  have  a special  fondness  for  his  ad- 
mirable Discours  du  Sel  Commun,  in  which  he  describes  the 
maze  of  salt  marshes,  ‘ des  lies  xantoniques,’  and  the  traditional 
method  of  making  and  using  the  salt-pans  ; but  there  is  real 
pleasure  in  perusing  any  of  his  works,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  his  exhortation  ‘ Ami  lecteur  . . . pren  peine  de  lire  le  tout 
. . . sans  avoir  esgard  a le  language  rustique  et  mal  orne.’ 
Palissy’s  language  is  natural  and  to  the  point  and  possesses  one 
true  ornament,  a familiar  Bible  flavour. 

The  French  Huguenot  Society  has  taken  its  motto  from  his 
Histoire  de  VEglise  de  Xaintes,  and  many  of  his  happy  phrases 
still  ring  in  our  ears  : ‘ II  n’y  a rien  de  vide  sous  le  ciel.’  ‘ II  n’y 
a nulle  chose  sous  le  ciel  en  repos.’ 
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We  recommend  as  a perfect  example  of  Palissy’s  style  his 
dedication  of  the  Discours  adviirahles  to  le  Sire  Antoine  de 
Fonts  ; it  gives,  too,  an  enlightening  picture  of  the  writer’s 
outlook  on  his  scientific  work. 

Palissy  did  indeed  serve  his  Maker  and  present  his  true 
account,  and  left  behind  him  fair  fame  and  a pleasant  memory  ; 
he  must  have  departed  from  this  earth  thankful  for  his  career 
as  one  who  has  left  the  world  wiser  for  his  work  therein. 

I think  such  a character  as  Palissy’s  is  best  summed  up  by 
a Genevan  description  of  the  ideal  savant  : ‘ Dans  cette  homme 
combien,  le  charactere  par  sa  beaute,  le  coeur  par  sa  noblesse, 
le  discours  par  sa  bonhomie,  sont  encore  au~dessus  de  ces 
lumieres  et  de  cette  science  que  Ton  admire  en  lui ! Combien 
son  abord,  ses  manieres,  ses  paroles  et  ce  feu  de  bonte  qui  bribe 
sur  sa  figure,  penetrent  d’un  tout  autre  sentiment  que  celui  que, 
fait  naitre  la  superiorite  d ’intelligence  ou  de  savoir  ! Non,  il  y 
a la  plus  qu’un  de  ces  savants  qui  illustrent  la  science  seulement : 
il  y a un  de  ces  hommes  qui  honorent  leur  pays,  qui  honorent 
I’humanite,  en  faisant  voir  de  quelle  energie,  de  quelle  Constance 
elle  est  capable  pour  le  bon,  pour  Futile,  pour  le  beau  ! ’ (R. 

Topfpbr,  Le  Preshytere,  Lettre  LIV.) 
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©bituarp,  1941-1942. 

Francis  James  Paul  was  born  at  Glarryford,  Co.  Antrim, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Methodist  College  and  at  Queen’s 
College  (now  Queen’s  University),  Belfast.  He  was  the  Senior 
Scholar  in  Classics  and  the  First  Literary  Scholar.  From 
Belfast  he  went  to  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  studied  in 
the  universities  of  Leipzig,  Geneva  and  Madrid. 

He  was  ordained  and  instituted  to  the  parish  of  Bushmills, 
Co.  Antrim,  in  1902.  He  received  the  Honorary  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast 
and  from  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

In  1911  he  resigned  from  the  Presbyterian  Ministry  of  the 
Bushmills  Congregation,  having  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Church  History  at  Magee  University  College,  Derry,  where  he 
remained  till  1922,  when  he  was  nominated  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  of  Symbolics  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
College  in  Belfast.  The  following  year  he  was  made  Principal, 
which  was  a very  high  tribute  to  his  marked  ability. 

He  was  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Huguenot  Society  and 
took  a great  interest  in  our  work.  I shall  not  forget  the  kind 
encouragement  that  he  gave  me  when  engaged  on  a controversy 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Pope  had 
approved  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  he  paid  a 
very  generous  tribute  to  the  pamphlet  which  I published  as 
the  outcome  of  this  controversy  in  his  latest  book  on  Romanism 
and  Evangelical  Christianity,  which  contained  the  lectures 
which  he  had  given  on  the  Cunningham  Foundation  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh. 

He  had  already  made  his  reputation  by  his  classical  text- 
book on  the  Tridentine  Decrees,  but  the  Cunningham  Lectures 
made  his  name  still  more  widely  known  throughout  the  w*hole 
of  the  Protestant  world.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  w^as  able  to 
bring  out  his  greatest  book  before  his  sudden  death.  The 
work  summarises  the  whole  controversy  between  Komanism 
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and  Evangelical  doctrine  and  is  a mine  of  information  on  the 
subject.  He  handled  the  question  with  such  extreme  fairness 
that  the  book  was  kindly  received  even  by  reviewers  in  Eoman 
Catholic  newspapers.  One  of  these  frankl}^  confessed  that 
after  reading  Professor  Paul’s  book  he  could  only  express  his 
regret  that  the  Eoman  Church  had  done  so  many  things  that 
were  open  to  the  severest  criticism.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Principal  Paul’s  work  will  remain  for  many  years  as  the  standard 
book  on  the  subject.  While  based  upon  many  long  years  of 
profound  study,  it  is  graced  by  a charm  of  style  which  makes 
it  delightful  reading,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
though  the  book  was  published  in  war  time  and  at  what  may 
have  seemed  to  many  the  high  price  of  165.  6d.,  the  first 
edition  has  already  been  sold  out.  It  may  not  be  possible  for 
his  Executors  to  publish  a second  edition  during  the  war, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work  will  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  peace  comes  and  paper  is  again  available  for  serious  publi- 
cations of  this  kind. 

Professor  Paul  was  not  only  a great  historian,  but  a very 
distinguished  linguist ; he  spoke  French,  German  and  Spanish 
fluently,  had  a good  reading  knowledge  of  Dutch,  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish,  and  he  was  familiar  with  Modern  Greek. 

During  a terrible  air  raid  in  Belfast  in  May,  1941,  he  was 
occupying  his  official  residence  as  Principal  of  the  Presbyterian 
College  when  an  incendiary  bomb  came  through  the  roof  of 
his  house  and  would  certainly  have  set  fire  to  it  and  completely 
destroyed  it,  had  it  not  been  for  his  promptitude  and  vigilance. 
But  the  strain  of  that  dreadful  night,  followed  by  the  requisi- 
tioning of  the  buildings  of  his  beloved  College  by  the  Civil 
Defence  Authority  almost  immediately  after,  with  all  the 
worries  which  this  entailed,  resulted  in  his  overtaxing  his 
strength.  He  was  staying  at  his  seaside  residence  at  Port- 
moon,  and  had  just  got  into  his  car,  with  Mrs.  Paul,  on  the 
return  journey  to  Belfast,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a sudden 
seizure  of  the  heart  and  died  instantaneously  on  July  3,  1941. 

The  Huguenot  Society  has  deeply  mourned  his  loss,  but  it 
is  some  consolation  to  know  that  he  lived  long  enough  to 
complete  his  ‘ magnum  opus,’  which  will  always  be  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  ail  Protestants. 


D.  L.  Savory. 
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Edward  Charles  Fache.  The  loss  of  Edward  Charles 
Eache,  our  late  respected  Fellow  'and  recently  member  of 
Council,  who  died  on  March  24  last,  removes  one  whose  high 
character  and  personal  charm  endeared  him  to  many  of  our 
Fellows  as  a friend. 

He  was  born  in  London  on  May  24,  1863,  and  was  a great- 
great-great-grandson  of  Jean  Baptiste  Fache,  a forbear  w'ho 
came  from  France  to  England  about  1685  and  resided  in 
London.  His  father,  Charles  James  Fache,  was  a solicitor  and 
was  a member  from  1861  to  1882  of  the  firm  of  Bannister  & 
Fache  of  13  John  Street,  Bedford  Kow,  London,  W.C.  1,  which 
is  still  carried  on  under  the  same  style  and  at  the  same  address 
by  his  son  who  is  a Fellow  of  our  Society,  and  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  information  on  which  this  notice  is  founded. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Fache  came  to  the  firm  as  a very  young  man  to 
study  law  but  left  before  qualifying,  to  look  after  his  father, 
who  retired  owing  to  ill-health,  but  he  subsequently  returned 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  and  was  admitted  a Solicitor  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1892. 

Charles  James  Fache  was  at  one  time  Secretary  of  the  French 
Hospital,  Victoria  Park  Koad,  Hackney,  and  his  son  used  to 
accompany  him  there  in  his  youth  and  was  himself  elected 
a director  in  1904.  From  that  time  to  his  death  he  always 
took  a very  keen  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  old 
inmates  and  invariably  attended  the  service  in  the  Chapel 
and  often  read  the  Lessons.  For  many  years,  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war,  he  gave  them  an  entertainment  at 
Christmas,  and  to  their  great  enjoyment  he  himself  showed 
his  ability  as  a reciter,  a singer  and  a dancer. 

He  was  also  a governor  of  the  Westminster  French  Pro- 
testant School,  when  it  existed  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  Blooms- 
bury, and  was  subsequently  interested  in  the  French  schools 
in  Soho. 

It  was  in  May,  1891,  that  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Huguenot  Society,  and  many  of  us  will  remember  the  pleasure 
that  he  gave  when  he  delivered  an  eloquent  address  in  1937 
on  ‘ Huguenots  and  the  Stage.’  He  served  several  times  on 
the  Council,  of  which  he  was  a member  as  lately  as  1941. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Urban  Club,  an  old  ‘ coterie  ’ founded 
in  1858,  at  which  celebrated  persons  connected  with  the  stage, 
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art  and  literature  used  to  meet  at  St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerken- 
well,  and  later  in  Fleet  Street.  He  became  their  Honorary 
Secretary  from  1909  to  1923,  and  was  affectionately  known  as 
‘ The  amiable  Autocrat.’  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Elian 
Club,  in  memory  of  Charles  Lamb.  His  interests  were 
Eeligion — the  Stage — and  Old  London. 

In  addition  the  Society  has  to  deplore  the  loss  by  death 
of  the  following  eight  Fellows,  the  deaths  of  the  first  two  having 
occurred  during  the  preceding  Session. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hone  died  on  December  8,  1940.  He  had 
been  a Fellow  since  1914,  and  was  connected  with  the  Hugue- 
not families  of  Bennetot  and  Coppard. 

Mrs.  T.  T.  Vaughan  also  joined'  the  Society  in  1914.  She 
was  connected  with  the  families  of  de  la  Cherois  and  de  la 
Cherois  Crommelin. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Eandall  Davis,  O.B.E.,vGio  died  on  May  3L 
1941,  had  only  been  a Fellow  since  1987.  He  was  connected 
with  the  families  of  Espenet  or  Espinette  and  Danse. 

Mr.  William  van  Sommer  was  the  last  but  one  of  the 
remaining  original  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  Avas  an  occasional 
attendant  at  its  meetings.  He  had  an  extensive  Huguenot 
connexion  through  many  families,  amongst  them  those  of 
Jourdain,  VEstourgeon,  Pain^  Auhertin,  Sorel,  Bischoff, 
Turquand,  Grellier  and  Ravenel. 

Mr.  Samuel  Alfred  Harding  joined  the  Society  so  recently 
as  1989.  He  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Waterlo. 

Dr.  Charles  Noel  Davis  died  on  December  22  last.  He 
was  elected  a Fellow  in  1932,  and  was  connected  with  the 
families  of  Espenet  or  Espinette  and  de  Lancey. 

Mr.  William  Charles  Edwards  had  been  a Fellow  since 
1909  and  was  at  one  time  a very  regular  attendant  at  the 
Society’s  meetings.  He  died  on  December  28  last. 

Colonel  Douglas  Sapte,  who  died  on  March  81  last,  had 
been  a Fellow  since  1914,  and  was  connected  with  the  Huguenot 
families  of  Sapte,  Desmarets,  Martin  and  Marcha. 
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5)ugo  tir  (gioot— ®ngiimot  anii  Jntnnatioual 
Juin'st. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  JOB  COLLINS,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

(Vice-President). 

Having  dared  to  inflict  three  papers  and  three  Presidential 
Addresses  on  the  Society — the  first  as  long  ago  as  1908  on 
Sir  Samuel  Komilly  (after  a bashful  and  decorous  silence 
since  I joined  the  Society  in  1888) — I had  assumed  that  I should 
be  immune  from  attack  by  our  indefatigable  Honorary 
Secretary  and  might  be  laid  by  in  lavender.  Not  so,  however, 
for  last  July  I received  a request,  endorsed  by  our  President, 
which  made  it  a command,  to  put  together  some  sort  of  paper 
for  this  long-suffering  and  indulgent  Society. 

I thought  possibly  some  brief  account  of  Hugo  de  Groot, 
reformer  in  religion  and  international  jurist,  might  not  be 
irrelevant  at  the  present  time,  the  more  so  as  I gather  that  his 
life  and  work  have  not  previously  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Society.  It  was  indeed  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  (1618-1648)  that  Grotius,  an  exile  from  his 
native  Netherlands,  composed  his  immortal  ‘ chef  d’ oeuvre,’ 
De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads.  It  may  be  well  in  the  midst  of  our 
world-wide  Armageddon  to  reflect  on  the  man  and  his  work 
in  the  light  of  contemporary  historj^.  I say  the  man  and  his 
work,  for  the  great  principles  which  he  elaborated  and  enun- 
ciated derived  naturally  from  the  mental  and  moral  make-up  of 
this  monster  of  erudition.  As  ever  ancestry  and  environment 
played  their  parts  in  the  evolution  of  his  genius,  and  reacted 
on  the  natural  gifts  with  which  he  was  so  abundantly  endowed. 

Hugo  de  Groot  or  Grotius  was  born  in  Delft  in  1583,  the  year 
before  William  the  Silent  (Prince  of  Orange)  was  assassinated 
in  the  Prinsenhof  of  that  picturesque  town,  immortalised  by 
the  art  of  Vermeer,  and  died  at  Eostock  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  in  1645,  the  year  of  the  defeat  of  Charles  I at  Naseby, 
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and  four  years  before  the  execution  of  that  unhappy  monarch. 
His  life  of  sixty-two  years  was  spent  mostly  in  exile  from  his 
native  Netherlands,  which  his  learning  and  writings,  as  its 
historiographer,  had  adorned,  but  where  his  religious  hetero- 
doxy was  requited  with  incarceration  in  the  castle  of  Loevestein 
and  lifelong  banishment. 

As  a child  Grotius  was  taught  by  an  Arminian  minister 
(Uytenbogaert)  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  entered  Leyden 
University,  of  which  his  father  was  a Curator  as  well  as  Burgo- 
master of  the  town.  Here  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
learned  Joseph  Scaliger  (1540-1609) — ‘the  greatest  scholar  of 
his  day.’  The  youth  was  an  infant  prodigy  of  literary  and 
classical  precocity,  such  as  in  later  times  distinguished  the 
younger  Pitt,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Macaulay.  Here  also  he  met 
and  formed  a lifelong  friendship  with  John  Olden  Barneveldt, 
whom  he  was  allowed  to  accompany  on  his  ambassage  to  Paris. 
There  his  introduction  to  Henri  IV  secured  him  that  monarch’s 
esteem,  confirmed  by  the  gift  of  his  miniature  and  a gold  chain. 
Called  to  the  bar  at  seventeen,  further  success  awaited  young 
Hugo  ; but  pleading  proved  distasteful  to  him  and  he  soon 
relinquished  the  Courts  on  being  appointed  Advocate-General 
of  the  Pise  to  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  to  be 
followed  in  1613  by  the  office  of  Pensionary  of  Kotterdam, 
with  a seat  in  the  States-General.  He  had  in  1608  married 
Mary  Eeygensburgh  whose  constant  devotion,  eleven  years 
later,  pla}^ed  so  intrepid  and  resourceful  a part  in  planning  and 
achieving  his  escape  from  prison.  Meanwhile  the  budding 
jurist  had  not  been  idle  with  his  pen.  When  only  fourteen 
he  edited  the  work  of  Martianus  Capella,  dedicating  it  to  the 
Prince  de  Conde.  He  also  translated  Simon  Stevens’s  book 
on  Navigation,  which  betrayed  mathematical  as  well  as  classical 
facility. 

Grotius  had  Prench  blood  in  his  veins,  for  the  de  Groots 
of  Delft  were  descended  from  a noble  Prench  family  de  Cornet, 
of  Pranche-Comte.  His  great-grandfather,  Cornelius  of  that 
ilk,  changed  his  cognomen  to  de  Groot  on  his  marriage  with  a 
Netherland  heiress — Ermengarda  de  Groot.  Moreover,  on  his 
mother’s  side  Prench  blood  was  again  introduced,  for  she  was 
Alida  Averschie.  One  is  reminded  of  Professor  Ernest  Barker's 
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emphasis  on  a ‘ blended  strain,’  with  Huguenot  admixture  on 
the  female  side  in  the  genesis  of  geniusd 

If  Grotius  owed  much  to  his  French  ancestry  he  was  also 
fortunate  in  his  Batavian  kinship  and  environment.  It  was 
in  these  low  or  nether  lands,  the  alluvial  silting  of  three  mighty 
streams,  that  Celt  and  Teuton  had  met  and  struggled  for 
mastery  and  an  amphibious  existence.  From  them  a hardy 
race  had  sprung  whose  industry  had  defied  the  ocean  more 
successfully  than  King  Canute  and  wrung  from  niggard  nature 
not  only  competence  but  opulence.  Did  not  Erasmus  indeed 
advance  the  claim  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  ‘ the  Nether- 
lands lacked  nothing  which  made  for  the  culture  and  refinement 
of  existence  ’ ? 

It  might  perhaps  be  asserted  that  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  man’s  progress  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  and  at  no 
place  on  earth’s  surface,  have  there  been  more  fruitful  quicken- 
ings  of  the  spirit  than  in  these  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  Dutch  renaissance,  as  it  has  been  called,  witnessed  not 
only  an  amazing  development  and  diffusion  of  the  secular  arts 
and  natural  sciences,  but  also  a wider  recognition  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  a fuller  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  conscience,  and  a purer  passion  for 
things  of  the  spirit  than  ever  Luther  contended  for  or  even 
Calvin  conceived.  Opposition  and  persecution,  of  course,  were 
not  wanting,  but  the  Zeitgeist  was  blowing  where  it  listed, 
and  the  good  seed  it  scattered  found  congenial  environment 
around  the  oozy  rim  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is  well  to  recall  that 
Thomas  a Kempis  passed  a long  life  (1379-1471)  in  the  convent 
of  Agnetenberg,  near  Zwoll,  and  that  a century  later  Simons 
Menno  (1496-1561)  in  Friesland  had  inculcated  a mystical 
and  practical  piety  which  still  bears  fruit  among  contemporary 
Mennonites.  Erasmus  too  (1466-1536)  had  his  schooling  at 
Deventer  in  Gelderland,  one  of  the  first  places  in  northern 
Europe  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  the  Kenaissance.  Indeed 
it  has,  with  some  reason,  been  contended  that  this  reversion 
to  primitive  Christianity  to  which  these  and  others  witnessed, 

^ E.  Barker,  National  Character  and  the  Factors  in  its  Formation  (1927), 
p.  39. 
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was  no  reversion  at  all,  but  a direct  succession  from  Apostolio 
times  older  than,  and  apart  from,  the  Greek  or  Homan  Churches. 

But  to  return  to  the  activities  of  Grotius  in  his  early  man- 
hood. In  1600  he  edited  The  Fhenomena  of  Aratus  with 
Cicero’s  translation  thereof,  himself  supplying  gaps  in  Cicero’s 
text.  In  1608  appeared  his  Mare  Liherum,  and  in  1609  his 
Antiquity  of  the  Batavian  Republic.  He  also  cultivated  the 
Muses  and  many  poems  of  distinction,  as  w^ell  as  three  tragedies, 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  this  ready  wTiter.  In  1613  Grotius 
was  commissioned  to  England  to  negotiate  on  a fishery  dispute 
in  the  North  Seas.  He  was  at  first  civilly  received  by  James  I, 
but  as  a Remonstrant  w^as  distrusted  by  the  clergy,  though 
Laud  himself  had  at  one  time  flirted  with  Arminianism.  More- 
over, ‘ the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom,’  as  Henri  IV  had  called 
James,  was  demonstrating  his  orthodoxy  by  burning  at  St.. 
Paul’s  Cross  the  ‘ De  Deo  ’ of  Vorstius,  the  eminent 
Remonstrant  Professor  of  Leyden,  whose  banishment  he  had 
presumed  to  demand.  Grotius  had  remarked  that  in  England 
everybody  discussed  theology  and  that  differences  among 
Protestants  were  there  as  rife  and  as  bitter  as  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Under  James’s  tyranny  a community  of  English  separa- 
tists had  fled  to  Leyden  with  John  Robinson  as  leader,  to 
escape  persecution,  and  from  amongst  them  in  1620  a group 
embarked  in  the  Mayflower  for  New  England.  Another 
section  under  John  Smith  ^ fraternised  with  the  Remonstrants 
and  Mennonites  of  Holland  and  found  much  community  with 
the  Collegianten  or  Rhynsbergers,  who  were  patronised  by 
Descartes  and  sheltered  Spinoza  when  he  was  expelled  from 
the  Synagogue. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Netherlands  from  the  thraldom  of 
Catholic  Spain — the  work  of  William  the  Silent — w^as,  alas  I 
soon  followed  by  intestine  strife  among  those  who  professed  and 
called  themselves  stalwart  adherents  of  the  Reformed  religion 
— a rupture  commonly  known  as  ‘ the  Arminian  controversy.’ 

Arminius  (1560-1609),  professor  of  theology,  and  for  one 
year  Rector  Magnificus  of  the  new  (1575)  University  of  Leyden, 
came  into  conflict  with  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Cal- 
vinist creed.  The  latter  found  their  protagonist  in  another 
1 John  Smith,  by  W.  H.  Burgess,  1911. 
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Leyden  professor — Gomarus  by  name.  The  ‘ odium  theologi- 
cum  ’ between  Arminians  and  Gomarians  raged  and  rent  the 
University  ; it  overflowed  into  all  the  towns  and  countryside  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  Arminians  or  Eemonstrants  rejected 
predestination,  holding  that  Christ  died  for  all,  while  the 
Gomarists  or  strict  Calvinists  held  to  the  Belgic  confession 
and  the  Heidelberg  catechism.  The  religious  quarrels  became 
intermixed  and  complicated  with  ethical  and  municipal 
wranglings.  ‘ Cujus  regio  ejus  religio  ’ became  the  slogan  of 
Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  unworthy  son  of  the  great  William, 
and  he  hotly  identified  himself  with  the  Contra-Eemonstrants. 
As  Motley  says  : ‘ Political  charters,  contract  between  Govern- 
ment and  subject,  the  right  to  think,  speak  or  act  were  the 
human  rights  everywhere  in  peril.’  Those  who  had  together 
resisted  the  Spanish  despotism  and  the  Papists  now  became 
bitterly  divided  among  themselves,  Lutherans  attacking 
Calvinists,  Calvinists  attacking  Eemonstrants,  while  Catholics 
attacked  them  ail. 

It  was  recalled  that  at  Utrecht  in  1579,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  absolute  religious  liberty  and  freedom  of  divine  worship 
for  everyone  had  been  guaranteed.  There  also  it  was  that 
Jansenism  ^ had  found  a congenial  soil.  Nevertheless  it 
was  in  Utrecht — the  ‘ Cunabula  libertatis,’  as  it  had  been 
called — that  in  1618  Grotius  and  his  friend  Barneveldt  came 
into  conflict  with  Prince  Maurice  and  his  military  emissaries 
on  the  question  of  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  Eeformed 
religion  and  the  enjoyment  of  civic  rights.  An  edict  of 
pacification  drawn  up  by  the  States  of  Holland  enjoining 
toleration  alike  of  Arminians  and  Gomarians  gave  offence 
to  Prince  Maurice,  whose  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Barneveldt 
knew  no  bounds.  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  the  English  Ambassador, 
instigated  by  James,  and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Eemonstrants, 
joined  in  the  fray,  being  magniloquently  reminded  by  his 
Majesty  that  he  was  ‘ the  minister  of  that  Master  whom  God 
had  made  the  sole  protector  of  His  religion.’  Grotius  was 
deputed  to  appeal  at  Amsterdam  for  toleration,  but  his 
eloquence  availed  nothing,  even  the  publication  of  his  address 
being  suppressed.  Maurice  in  an  interview  with  Grotius 
1 Cornelius  Jansen,  1585-1638. 
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declared  ‘ Eveiy thing  is  the  fault  of  Barneveldt,’  to  which 
Grotius  replied,  ‘ If  he  were  dead  all  the  rest  of  us  would  still 
deem  ourselves  bound  to  maintain  the  laws.’  But  Maurice 
was  bent  on  summoning  a Synod  at  Dort,  to  which  the  re- 
ligious quarrel  was  to  be  submitted.  The  Synod  met  in  1618 
and  consisted  of  70  Gomarians  to  14  Arminians  led  by  the 
learned  Episcopius. 

The  findings,  after  180  sessions,  were  a foregone  conclusion 
against  the  Arminians,  who  were  condemned  unheard  as 
pestilent  heretics.  The  Synod  declared  for  the  strictest  inter- 
pretation of  Calvinism,  for  predestination,  original  sin  and 
atonement  for  the  elect  alone.  Episcopius  and  other  Ee- 
monstrant  ministers  were  deposed;  the  States-General  con- 
firmed the  findings  and  sentences  of  the  Synod,  and  Arminian 
ministers  were  accordingly  banished  or  imprisoned.  Some 
fled  to  Antwerp  and  others  to  France  or  Holstein.  Motley 
in  his  John  of  Barneveldt  ^ summarised  the  conclusions  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  thus  : ‘ It  was  settled  that  one  portion  of  the 
Netherlanders  and  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race  had  been 
expressly  created  by  the  Deity  to  be  for  ever  damned  and 
another  portion  to  be  eternally  blessed.’ 

Barneveldt,  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeets,  leaders  of  the  Eemon- 
strant  party,  were  treacherously  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
The  mockery  of  a trial  followed.  The  veteran  advocate 
Barneveldt  w'as  first  dealt  wdth.  As  Motley  says,  ‘ There  had 
been  no  indictment,  no  specification  of  crime.  There  had  been 
no  testimony  or  evidence.  There  had  been  no  argument  for 
the  prosecution  or  the  defence.  There  had  been  no  trial 
whatever.’  Barneveldt  himself  claimed  that  he  had  been  a 
loyal  servant  of  the  States  and  ‘ an  enemy  of  all  compulsion 
of  the  human  conscience.’  He  was  condemned  to  death  and 
executed  on  a scaffold  outside  the  famous  and  beautiful  Binnen- 
hof  at  the  Hague  on  May  13,  1619.  Grotius  heard  the  sentence 
pronounced  on  Barneveldt  and  said,  ‘ Whatever  be  my  fate 
I have  patience  to  bear  it.’  With  a similar  mockery  of  a trial 
he,  along  with  Hoogerbeets,  was  pronounced  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  ; they  were  removed 
from  their  prison  in  the  Hague  to  the  castle  of  Loevestein, 
1 Vol.  ii,  p.  354  (1875). 
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near  Gorcum  (or  Gorinchem),  on  the  river  Waal.  The  pro- 
perty of  Grotius  and  of  his  wife  was  sequestrated  ; he 
was  expected  to  live  on  two  shillings  a day  allowed  by 
the  generosity  of  the  States-General,  while  he  had  to 
endure  insult  and  obloquy  from  Deventer,  the  Commandant 
of  Loevestein.  As  Motley  exclaims,  ‘ A commonwealth  must 
have  deemed  itself  rich  in  men  which,  after  cutting  off 
the  head  of  Barneveldt,  could  afford  to  bury  alive  Hugo 
Grotius.’ 

Mercifully  resort  to  books  and  writing  was  not  denied  him. 
He  annotated  a work  on  Seneca  by  Professor  Vossius  and 
translated  the  Theban  Brothers  of  Euripides.  Moreover,  he 
wrote  a commentary  on  the  Four  Evangelists  and  completed 
a work  on  Jurisprudence  in  Holland.  This  elaborate  treatise, 
entitled  Introduction  to  the  Jurisprudence  of  Holland,  was  in 
1926  reproduced  in  English  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  The 
translation  was  made  by  Mr.  K.  W.  Lee,  assisted  by  Dr.  P. 
Harting,  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Groningen, 
and  Dr.  J.  Hantjes,  both  of  whom  for  a time  lectured  on  Dutch 
in  the  University  of  London.  In  Grotius’s  Preface  to  the 
Keader  he  concludes  thus  : ‘ Bead  carefully,  judge  rightly, 
and  love  all  those  who  seek  to  advance  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence according  to  their  powers.’  The  story  of  the  inventive 
genius  and  resourceful  courage  whereby  Madame  Grotius 
contrived,  and  successfully  achieved,  the  escape  of  her  husband 
is  familiar  to  everyone.  How  the  huge  trunk,  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  heavy  Arminian  books  of  reference,  which 
passed  to  and  from  the  castle,  was  made  to  serve  as  an  ark  of 
safety  for  the  gaol-delivery  of  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe 
need  not  be  repeated  in  detail.  The  presence  of  mind  and 
sang-froid  wherewith  the  heroic  wife  hoodwinked  the  governor 
of  the  prison  and  the  boatmen  who  convoyed  the  precious 
chest  across  the  river  Waal  are  an  epic  in  Batavian  story. 
Madame  was  then  only  twenty-nine,  a brunette,  but  inclined 
to  ‘ embonpoint,’  and  the  ungallant  Stadtholder  on  learning  of 
the  escape  observed,  ‘ I always  thought  the  black  pig  was 
deceiving  me  ’ ; but  on  reflection  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
‘ No  wonder  they  could  not  keep  Grotius  in  prison,  as  he  has 
more  wit  than  all  his  judges  put  together.’  The  escape  took 
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place  on  March  22,  1621,  and  the  fugitive  was  rushed  from 
Gorcum  to  Antwerp. 

From  Antwerp  Grotius  went  to  Paris,  where  his  reputation 
for  learning  had  preceded  him  ; there  he  was  welcomed  by 
Louis  XIII,  who  awarded  him  a pension  of  3000  livres,  which 
however  was  not  regularly  paid.  Letters  of  naturalisation 
were  granted  to  the  exiled  philosopher,  and  he  enjoyed,  for 
a time,  the  rather  distrustful  patronage  of  Kichelieu.  He 
wrote  an  apologia  in  defence  of  his  activities  in  the  Netherlands, 
extending  to  twenty  chapters,  in  Dutch  and  Latin  ; though 
widely  approved  it  was  proscribed  by  the  States-General.  In 
1625  Henri  de  Meme  offered  him  the  use  of  his  chateau  of  Bala- 
grie  near  Senlis  (Oise),  and  it  was  there,  during  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  that  Grotius,  in  peaceful 
exile,  composed  and  completed  his  immortal  work,  De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pads.  In  the  Prolegomena  he  says  : 

‘ I saw  prevailing  throughout  the  Christian  world  a licence  in 
making  war  of  which  even  barbarous  nations  would  have  been 
ashamed  ; recourse  being  had  to  arms  for  slight  reasons  or  for  no 
reason  ; and  when  arms  were  once  taken  up  ail  reverence  for  divine 
and  human  law  was  thrown  away,  just  as  if  men  were  thenceforth 
authorised  to  commit  all  crimes  without  restraint.’ 

Had  not  even  Christian  writers  like  Tertullian  said,  ‘ Deceit, 
cruelty,  injustice  are  the  proper  business  of  battles,’  On  the 
other  hand,  his  learned  fellow-countryman  Erasmus,  who  died 
forty-seven  years  before  Grotius  was  born,  had  seemed  to 
favour  the  view  that  to  declare  arms  is  forbidden  to  the  Christian, 
whose  rule  of  life  consists  in  love  to  all  men  ; and,  said  he, 
‘ sweet  is  w^ar  to  those  who  know  it  not.’  Grotius  then  addresses 
himself  to  the  question  whether  any  war  be  just  and  to  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  sovereignty.  This  he  does  in  three  books 
profusely  documented  with  biblical,  patristic  and  classical 
citations.  This,  his  chef  d’oeuvre,  was  published  in  1625,  but 
it  brought  him  no  profit.  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  preface  to  the 
splendid  edition  of  1858  says  : 

‘ His  work  is  characterised  throughout  by  solid  philosophical 
principles  consistently  applied,  by  clear  and  orderly  distinction  of 
parts  ; by  definite  and  exact  notions,  improved  by  the  intellectual 
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discipline  of  legal  studies,  by  a pure  and  humane  morality,  always 
inclining  to  the  higher  side  in  disputed  questions,  and  by  a pervading, 
though  temperate,  spirit  of  religion.’ 

If  he  seemed  to  claim  that  ‘ he  was  the  first  who  ever  burst 
into  that  silent  sea,’  he  at  any  rate  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  precursory  efforts  of  Albericus  Gentilis  and  Balthazar 
Ayala.  He  undertook,  he  says, 

‘ in  the  time  remaining  to  me,  unworthily  rejected  from  that  country 
graced  by  so  many  of  my  labours,  to  promote  jurisprudence  by 
separating  the  science  of  instituted  law  from  natural  law.’ 

It  was  not  until  Bentham  introduced  in  1780  the  word  ‘ Inter- 
national ’ that  the  ‘ jus  gentium  ’ of  Grotius  received  the  modern 
appellation  of  international  law. 

It  was  during  his  incarceration  at  Loevestein  that  he  had 
written  De  Veritate  Beligionis  Christianae,  which  was  denounced 
by  Bossuet  and  held  to  be  heretical  in  reference  to  the  Trinity. 
It  was,  however,  translated  into  many  languages  and  com- 
mended as  a textbook  in  Protestant  colleges. 

After  the  death  of  the  Stadtholder  Maurice  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Prince  Frederic  Henry,  Grotius  was  invited  to  return 
to  the  land  of  his  birth,  which  his  genius  had  adorned,  and  he 
visited  Kotterdam  and  Amsterdam  in  16*25.  But  his  enemies 
were  still  alert  and  his  reception  was  cold.  He  returned  to 
Hamburgh,  but  his  genius  and  European  reputation  could 
not  be  hid  and  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  brilliant, 
scholarly  but  eccentric  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  now 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  (1616-89).  By  the  wise  advice 
of  her  minister,  Oxenstiern  (1583-1644),  the  patron  of  Com- 
menius,  Grotius  was  appointed  Swedish  Ambassador  in  Paris 
in  1635.  Here  he  enjoyed  contact  with  many  kindred  spirits 
worthy  of  his  friendship  and  appreciative  of  his  genius. 

It  was  in  1638  in  Paris  that  he  met  and  talked  with 
John  Milton  (1608-74),  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Scudamore.^  About  this  time  a new  culture  movement 
developed  in  Utrecht.  Anna  Maria  van  Schurrnann,  ‘ the 
learned  Maid  of  Utrecht,’  joined  in  the  academic  revival, 
and  it  was  rumoured  that  Grotius  and  others  had  accepted 

1 Masson’s  Life  of  Milton,  iii,  102. 
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professorships  in  the  university  which  was  to  crown  the  effort 
of  which  Anna,  ‘ the  Sappho  of  Holland,’  was  the  unofficial 
poet-laureate.  But  the  Arminian  tendencies  of  Grotius,  no 
less  than  his  aspiration  after  a reunion  of  Christendom,  appear 
to  have  offended  the  learned  maid,  who  herself  later  came 
under  the  spell  of  the  more  heterodox  John  of  Lahadie. 

As  ambassador  for  Sweden  for  ten  years  (1635-45) 
Grotius  gaine^.  universal  regard,  though  the  dilettantism  of 
Queen  Christina’s  Court  was  irksome  to  the  serious  scholar. 
Moreover,  the  climate  of  Sweden  did  not  suit  him  and  he  yearned 
to  spend  his  remaining  years  in  his  native  land.  The  entreaties 
of  the  Queen  that  he  would  remain  were  unavailing,  though 
she  loaded  him  with  gifts  of  plate  and  10,000  crowns.  She 
chartered  a vessel  for  his  voyage  across  the  Baltic  to  Lubeck, 
but  alas  ! a storm  off  the  coast  of  Pomerania  enforced  a landing 
there  ; he  was  seized  with  a fatal  illness  at  Eostock  and  died 
there  on  August  28,  1645. 

As  for  the  appearance  of  Grotius  in  the  flesh,  he  was  said 
- to  have  had  a very  agreeable  person,  a good  complexion,  an 
aquiline  nose,  sparkling  blue  eyes,  a serene  and  smiling 
countenance.  He  w^as  not  tall,  but  very  strong  and  well  built. 

His  devoted  widow,  who  survived  him  for  a while,  embraced 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  died  in  the  Hague 
in  communion  with  the  Eemonstrants  of  her  husband’s 
persuasion. 

It  may  be  asked.  Should  Grotius  be  described  as  a 
Huguenot  ? Plis  enemies  and  critics,  who  were  many  and 
venomous,  denounced  him  at  different  times  as  an  Arian,  a 
Pelagian,  a Socinian,  a Papist  and  an  Atheist.  It  Avas  certainly 
on  account  of  his  stalwart  support  of  the  Eeformed  religion 
that  he  and  Barneveldt  were  arrested  and  cast  into  prison, 
the  latter  condemned  to  execution  and  Grotius  sentenced  to 
perpetual  confinement  and  exile.  His  writings  show  that  he 
yearned  for  a reunion  of  Christendom  by  a reversion  to  primitive 
Christianity,  freed  from  sacerdotal  incrustations.  His  scholarly 
mind,  like  that  of  Erasmus  (1467-1536),  deplored  sectarian 
strife  and  loathed  clerical  fanaticism.  While  like  Erasmus  he 
may  have  had  no  relish  for  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
he  was  no  Gallio  Avho  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  His 
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friendship  with  Crellius  (1590-1633)  and  Ruarus  (1588-1657) 
led  to  his  being  charged  with  Socinianism,  but  as  Andrew 
Marvell  (1620-78)  remarked,  ‘ Xo  man  can  tell  you  the  truth, 
but  he  must  presently  be  a Socinian.’ 

Casaubon  (1559-1614),  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed,  and 
who,  though  somewhat  versatile  in  his  associations  and  alle- 
giance, was  no  mean  judge  of  a saint,  spoke  of  Grotius  as 
‘ an  incomparable  man  ’ : 

‘ His  countenance  speaks  probity  and  his  discourse  discovers 
the  deepest  learning  and  the  most  sincere  piety.  Think  not  that  I 
only  am  his  admirer,  all  learned  men  entertain  the  same  sentiments  ’ ; 

and  in  his  last  letter  to  Grotius  Casaubon  wrote  : 

‘ as  long  as  I live  I shall  hold  you  in  the  highest  esteem,  so  much  am 
I taken  with  your  piety,  your  probity  and  your  admirable  learning.’ 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  ‘ the  Lion  of  the  North  and  the  Defender 
of  the  Protestant  religion,’  regarded  him  as  ‘ the  first  man  of 
his  age.’  His  politico-religious  attitude  was  like  that  of  the 
brilliant  Duplessis  de  Mornay  (1549-1621),  and  he  had  much 
in  common  with  the  eloquent  Huguenot  preacher  Jean  Daille 
(1594-1670)  of  Chatellerault,  the  bosom  friend  of  de  Mornay. 
It  was,  I think,  our  first  President,  Sir  Henry  Austen  Layard, 
quoting  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew,  who  thus  described  the  Hugue- 
not characteristics  : 

‘ Chivalrous  courtesy,  refinement  of  manners  and  speech,  thirst  for 
knowledge,  public  spirit,  equal  liberty  of  opinions  and  their  expres- 
sion for  every  one,  and  politic  consideration  and  tolerance  of  an 
antagonistic  faith  or  politics.’ 

This,  surely,  truly  describes  the  characteristics  of  our  Huguenot 
hero — Hugo  de  Groot. 

I was  present  on  February  15,  1939,  in  the  beautiful  church 
of  Austin  Friars  (since  wrecked  by  the  bombs  of  the  nation 
that  knows  no  international  law)  when  a memorial  to  Grotius 
w^as  unveiled  by  the  Earl  of  Athlone.  Lord  Macmillan,  in 
an  eloquent  appreciation  of  Grotius  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
concluded  by  quoting  the  admonition  of  Pascal : 

‘ We  must  therefore  put  together  Justice  and  Force  and  so  dispose 
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things  that  whatsoever  is  just  is  mighty  and  whatsoever  is  mighty 
is  just  ’ ; 

or  as  Joubert  roughly  put  it,  ‘ Force  and  right  are  the  rulers 
of  the  world,  force  till  right  is  ready.’  Lord  Birkenhead,  when 
in  1900  as  F.  E.  Smith  he  wrote  for  the  Temple  Primers  the 
little  book  entitled  International  Law,  said  : 

‘ It  would  be  hard  to  mention  any  writer  in  any  field  of  literature 
who  has  more  profoundly  influenced  the  course  of  human  history. 
Grotius  was  no  specialist.  Law,  theology,  politics,  scholarship — 
all  at  different  times — engaged  his  marvellous  facile  pen  ; but  the 
publication  of  his  famous  work,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  showed  that 
a clear  and  original  thinker  was  devoting*  his  great  intellect  and 
unrivalled  learning  to  the  infant  science  of  international  law.’ 

Nearly  300  years  have  passed  since  Hugo  Grotius,  the 
great  scholarly,  saintly,  exiled  Dutch  Huguenot  and  Jurist, 
passed  away,  but  his  record  and  writings  are  an  inspiration  to 
this  day,  and  indeed  for  all  time.  Do  not  the  lines  of  James 
Kussell  Lowell  aptly  fit  this  seventeenth-century  reformer  and 
- saint  ? 

‘ Count  me  o’er  Earth’s  chosen  heroes, — 

They  were  souls  that  stood  alone. 

While  the  men  they  agonised  for  hurled  the  contumelious  stone. 
Stood  serene,  and  down  the  future  saw  the  golden  beam  incline 
To  the  side  of  perfect  justice,  mastered  by  their  faith  divine. 

By  one  man’s  plain  truth  to  manhood  and  to  God’s  supreme  design.’ 
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\Bmit  Jvibal : an  Jlutobiograpftp* 

By  WINIFRED  TURNER,  B. A. 

Some  years  of  work  in  the  Library  of  the  French  Hospital  have 
made  me  acquainted  with  a class  of  little  books  fairH  well 
represented  in  that  collection.  They  enshrine  the  long  dead 
controversies  which  from  time  to  time  rent  the  Eefugee  Com- 
munity in  England,  and  have  for  the  most  part  become  books 
that  are  no  books,  to  us  in  these  days  almost  unreadable.  One 
such,  called  the  Apologie  de  Pierre  Bival,  I chanced  to  dip 
into,  expecting  that  it  was  merely  another  record  of  those 
dismal  rows  which  stirred  our  forbears  so  deeply.  So  indeed 
it  was,  but  it  was  also  much  more  and  I found  in  it  both  interest 
and  amusement.  Here  was  an  adventurous  journey  in  time 
of  peril,  a glimpse  of  the  intrigues  of  the  English  Kevolution, 
a storm  in  a teacup  at  Paddington  Green.  The  little  narrative 
is  not  well  known,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  and  I venture  to  place 
it  before  the  Society  in  the  hope  that  it  may  furnish  some 
entertainment. 

The  whole  title  of  the  book  in  question  is  Apologie  de  Pierre 
Rival,  Ministre  de  la  Chapelle  Frangoise  au  Palais  de  St.  James. 
It  was  published  in  London,  and  its  date  is  1716. 

The  name  of  Pierre  Kival  and  his  bold  clear  signature  are 
familiar  enough  to  anyone  who  has  used  and  transcribed  the 
Registers  of  the  Huguenot  Churches.  From  the  writings  of 
our  Fellow^s  Mr.  Beeman  ^ and  Mr.  Manchee  ^ on  the  churches 
and  their  ministers  we  learn  that  he  was  Chaplain  to  the  Forces, 
that  he  served  Leicester  Fields  and  various  other  refugee 
churches  between  1690  and  1710,  when  he  became  Minister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s,  until  1728.  In  1704  he  was 
married  at  Leicester  Fields  to  Jeanne  Casenove,  of  Castres, 
who  must  have  been  a widow,  as  he  refers  in  the  book  before 

^ Proceedings  Huguenot  Society,  viii,  24,  26,  29. 

2 Proceedings  Huguenot  Society,  xi,  288,  390. 
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us  to  a stepson.  The  baptisms  of  three  daughters  appear  in 
the  register  of  Leicester  Fields.^  Kival  alludes  in  the  Apologie 
to  losing  his  father  in  1674  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
This  places  his  birth  in  1662,  and  he  was  therefore  fifty-six  at 
the  time  of  writing.  The  naturalisations  of  himself  and  a 
brother,  Louis,  appear  in  Dr.  Shaw’s  Letters  of  Denization 
and  Acts  of  Naturalization  for  Aliens  in  England  and  Ireland  ^ 
under  the  date  1699.  He  died  probably  not  long  after  1730, 
in  which  year,  according  to  Haag,^  he  published  a pamphlet 
against  the  Consistoire  of  the  Savoy. 

The  narrative  is  preceded  by  a dedication  to  the  churches 
of  Leicester  Fields,  the  Tabernacle,  the  Artillerie  and  Eider’s 
Court,  which  he  had  served  and  in  wdiose  eyes  he  is  anxious  to 
• clear  himself  of  a certain  charge.  He  then  relates  that  on 
August  3,  1716,  he  went  to  Hampton  Court  Palace  to  present 
a petition  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  petition 
sets  forth  that  a certain  set  of  verses  has  been  circulated  under 
the  title  Description  d'unefete  celebree  d Paddington  par  plusieurs 
Frangois  Protestans,  le  7 Juin,  1716,  jour  faction  de  grace 
pour  la  suppression  des  rehellesf,  in  which  production  he  is 
charged  with  Jacobite  sympathies.  The  circumstances  were 
as  follows  : On  the  occasion  in  question  a poem  in  praise  of 
the  King  and  the  Protestant  succession  was  recited,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  any  member  of  the  audience  who  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  merits  of  the  composition  and  did  not  cry  ‘ Amen  ’ 
thereby  branded  himself  as  a Jacobite.  Nevertheless  one 
member  of  the  audience  held  himself  aloof  from  the  general 
acclamation  and  receives  the  following  comment  : 

‘ Mais  tandis  qu’a  ces  vers  tout  le  monde  applaudit. 

On  remarque  que  le  visage 
D’un  homme  que  Ton  tient  suspect 
Se  couvre  d’un  epais  nuage  ; 

1 Henriette  Judith,  1705 ; Marie  Susanne,  1706  ; Catherine  Elizabeth, 
1707. 

2 Huguenot  Society  Publications,  xviii,  280. 

3 Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  1st  ed.,  viii,  442. 

^ There  is  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  in  the  British  Museum.  The  full  title 
reads  Description  d'une  fete  celebree  a Paddington  par  plusieurs  Frangois  Pro- 
testans, le  7 Juin  1716,  jour  d' action  de  grace  pour  la  suppression  des  rebelles. 
Par  A.  V.  Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit. — Virgil.  A Londres,  M DCCXVI.  4to, 
pp.  20.  The  verses  are  headed,  ‘ A Monsieur  XXXX.’ 
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Ces  vers  aiiroient-ils  produit  iin  tel  effet  ? 

Quoiqu’il  tache  a se  contrefaire 
Chacun  observe  qu’il  palit. 

Je  develope  ce  mystere 

Sans  doute  que  c’est  un  faux  frere, 

Car  il  parait  tout  interdit. 

Cache  toi,  maudit  hipocrite, 

Propre  pour  etre  Jesuite  ! 

Va  te  ranger  parmi  ces  loups  ! 

On  voit  ce  que  ton  coeur  medite, 

Cesse  done  d’exciter  notre  juste  courroux. 

Autre  fois  ta  plume  infidelle, 

Par  des  traits  encor  inou’is 
Tracant  un  execrable  Avis, 

Te  fit  enfanter  un  libelle 
Contre  d’illustres  fugitifs, 

Qui  par  les  plus  nobles  motifs 

S’etoient  attires  la  colere 

D’un  parti  qui  n’etoit  deja  que  trop  severe. 

Ton  infernal  ecrit  bientot  la  ralluma  ; 

La  source  de  leur  subsistance 
La  Royale  Beneficence 
Pour  eux  tout  a coup  se  ferma. 

Que  de  chagrins  ! Que  de  miseres  ! 

Malheureux  dont  tu  fus  I’autheur  ! 

Avoir  trahis  tes  propres  freres, 

Quelle  infamie,  et  quelle  horreur  ! 

Mais  pourquoy  retracer  I’histoire 
D’un  homme  pervers  et  malin  ? 

Abandonnons  cette  anie  noire 
A se  nourir  de  son  venin.’ 

Now  it  is  a matter  of  public  notoriety,  says  Kival,  that 
the  reference  is  to  himself,  and  this  outrageous  libel  has  been 
sold  at  the  doors  of  the  French  churches,  including  his  own. 

The  purpose  of  his  petition  was  to  demand  an  inquiry  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  clearing  of  his  character. 
It  asserted  that  the  distaste  for  the  festivities  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  shown  was  a pure  invention,  the  fruit  of 
spite  caused  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  whereas  he  could 
give  proofs  of  an  ardent  and  long-standing  devotion  to  the 
Protestant  succession.  The  petition  was  graciously  received 
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and  he  was  assured  that  the  Eoyal  Family  were  convinced  of 
his  loyalty  without  any  special  investigation.  Not  content, 
however,  he  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  publish  the 
facts  for  the  better  convincing  of  the  public.  Hence  the 
writing  of  the  Ajpologie,  which  embodies  a statement  of  his 
views  and  conduct  through  most  of  his  life  and  an  account  of 
the  events  of  1716. 

His  line  of  defence  against  the  charge  of  Jacobitism  consists 
first  in  a series  of  quotations  from  his  public  utterances,  in 
which  he  lauds  the  members  of  the  House  of  Hanover  as 
miracles  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  secondly  in  a record  of  his 
labours  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  As  to  the  charge  of 
writing  the  Avis,  a pamphlet  issued  in  1710  with  the  title 
Avis  salutaire  aux  refugies  sur  V election  des  membres  de  Parlia- 
ment, he  does  not  admit  the  authorship  but  denies  that  the 
document,  which  he  quotes  in  full,  can  in  any  Vv^ay  be  described 
as  disloyal  to  his  fellows  or  responsible  for  any  subsequent 
irregularities  in  the  payment  of  the  royal  grants  to  Protestant 
refugees.  The  Avis  somewhat  naively  advises  them  to  do 
whatever  will  please  the  Crown  when  it  comes  to  voting,  adding, 
‘ Souffres  qu’on  vous  represente  que  vous  n’etes  guere  en  etat 
de  juger  entre  nos  differens  partis.  Ce  sont  de  grands  mysteres, 
meme  pour  la  plupart  des  Anglois.’  Kival  professes  to  be 
unable  to  speak  fully  on  the  political  intrigues  of  the  occasion 
on  account  of  the  other  persons  involved,  and  the  v/hole  matter 
is  obscure.^ 

Leaving  this  aside,  however,  let  us  see  what  really  happened 
at  Paddington  Green.  The  scene  of  the  incident  in  question 
was  a garden  at  the  then  village  of  Paddington.  There  Eival 
occupied  part  of  a large  house  with  his  wife,  his  youngest  son, 
a boy  between  four  and  five,  and  two  girls  of  twenty  and  eleven 
years,  presumably  a daughter  and  stepdaughter.  There  was 
also  a stepson,  but  he  lived  with  the  master  to  whom  he  was 
apprenticed  in  town.  The  date  was  June  7,  thanksgiving  day 
for  the  suppression  of  the  ’15  Eebellion  under  the  Old  Pre- 
tender. It  was  evidently  lovely  weather,  for  Eival  speaks  of 

^ Haag  attributes  the  Avis  to  Rival  and  says  that  it  offended  the  Con- 
sistoire  of  the  Savoy  Church,  especially  Armand  Dubourdieu,  and  that  a con- 
troversy ensued  between  him  and  Rival  (Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  1st  ed,, 
viii,  442).  The  subject  is  dealt  with  on  pp.  65-82  of  the  Apologie. 
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the  great  heat,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  no  one  was  in  a hurry  to  go 
to  bed.  After  morning  family  prayers  Eival  went  to  town 
and  attended  the  thanksgiving  service  at  St.  James’s  Chapel, 
where  Mr.  Philip  Menard  preached,  dined  with  a friend  and 
returned  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  after  7 p.m.  He  was  in 
time  to  stop  the  departure  of  his  stepson,  who  had  been  spending 
the  day  at  home  but  was  ordered  by  Madame  Eival  to  return 
to  his  master.  Eival,  however,  urged  that  he  should  stay  at 
home  and  take  part  in  the  evening’s  festivities,  and  went  to 
write  a note  of  excuse  to  the  boy’s  employer.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged  the  poem  in  praise  of  the  King  was  read  to  a 
company  assembled  in  the  garden,  and  when  he  returned  there 
someone  offered  to  read  it  again  for  his  benefit.  Eival,  how- 
ever, said  he  preferred  to  read  it  to  himself,  which  he  did 
‘ a I’aide  de  mes  lunettes  ’ while  walking  up  and  down  one  of 
the  paths.  Apparently  it  did  not  much  impress  him  as  litera- 
ture, for  in  reference  to  the  claim  that  whoever  did  not  recognise 
its  merits  deserved  to  be  called  a Jacobite,^  he  comments  that 
unimpeachable  matter  does  not  prevent  a composEion  from 
seeming  to  some  people  ‘ fade,’  ‘ prosai'que,’  ‘ plat,’  yet  must  a 
man  be  charged  with  disloyalty  on  a question  of  literary  taste  ? 

Having  thus  proved  an  alibi  as  regards  the  reading  of  the 
verses,  Eival  goes  on  to  the  misfortune  which  brought  him  into 
disfavour  with  the  revellers.  The  assembly  went  off  to  supper 
and  returned  later  to  the  village  green  for  a bonfire  and  dancing. 
By  midnight  Eival  had  had  enough  and  went  to  bed,  but  the 
younger  people  seemed  bent  on  making  a night  of  it  and  con- 
tinued dancing  in  some  rooms  adjoining  those  occupied  by  the 
minister.  The  youngest  Eival  child  was  recovering  from  an  ill- 
ness and  his  father  was  very  anxious  lest  he  should  be  awakened 
suddenly  or  frightened  by  the  uproar.  The  young  people, 
however,  not  only  continued  to  make  a great  deal  of  noise, 
even  after  2 a.m.,  but  pounded  violently  on  the  thin  w'all  near 
the  head  of  the  sick  child’s  bed.  This  happened  twice.  The 
little  boy  once  jumped  out  of  bed  in  a fright ; his  father’s  re- 
monstrances shouted  from  the  window  had  no  effect.  At  the 

^ ‘ Quiconque  de  ces  vers  ne  sent  point  le  merite, 

Et  qu’aux  voeux  pour  le  Roi  ne  repond  pas  Amen, 

Sans  faire  de  son  coeur  I’inutile  examen 
On  peut  sans  se  tromper  le  nommer  Jacobite.’ 
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third  time  Eival  pardonably  lost  his  temper.  Donning  his 
dressing-gown  and  arming  himself  with  a thin  stick  which, 
says  he,  report  afterwards  magnified  into  a club  fit  to  strike 
down  an  ox,  he  sallied  forth  to  seek  the  culprit.  Finding  the 
party  gathered  in  a ground-floor  room,  he  reproached  them 
with  their  want  of  consideration  ‘ truly  more  forcibly  than  I 
ought,  but  not  more  forcibly  than  they  deserved.’  ‘ Je  leur 
dit,’  he  says,  ‘ que  si  je  savois  qui  etoient  les  impertinens  qui 
avoient  frappe  derriere  le  chevet  de  mon  enfant  . . . je  leur 
casserois  la  teste.’ 

Such  was  the  molehill  from  which  the  mountain  of  a charge 
of  Jacobitism  was  reared.  In  the  next  few  days  every  cafe 
and  social  gathering  resounded  with  the  news  that  Eival’s 
loss  of  temper  had  been  due  to  nothing  but  his  distaste  for  the 
rejoicings.  One  of  the  party  at  Paddington,  who  is  unnamed 
but  appears  to  have  been  a former  friend,  took  Eival’s 
reproaches  specially  to  himself,  vowed  vengeance  and  mali- 
ciously spread  this  version.  Before  long  the  poor  minister 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  break  the  head  of 
"anyone  who  drank  King  George’s  health.  The  enemy  was  not 
to  be  appeased  by  Eival’s  expressions  of  regret  for  his  anger, 
assurances  that  he  had  no  special  person  in  view  or  even  by 
an  offer  to  refer  the  matter  to  two  arbitrators.  The  next  stage 
was  the  appearance  of  the  libellous  verses  ^ and  Eival’s  appeal 
to  the  Eoyal  Family. 

So  much  for  contemporary  events,  but  fortunately  for  us 
Eival  does  not  rest  content  with  proving  an  alibi  as  to  the 
reading  of  the  loyal  verses.  He  further  relates  his  share  in 
bringing  in  the  Protestant  succession,  and  to  clinch  the  matter 
goes  further  back  and  gives  us  the  adventurous  story  of  his 
youth.  I have  ventured  to  reverse  his  order  and  to  begin 
with  his  early  days  in  France. 

His  great-grandfather,  he  tells  us,  w^as  the  first  Protestant 
of  their  line  and  bore  honourable  scars  gained  in  the  wars  of 
religion.  His  grandfather  and  namesake  was  deputy  for  the 
churches  of  Bearn  at  the  National  Synod  held  in  1620  at  La 
Eochelle.  This  elder  Pierre  Eival  was  tried  in  his  absence, 

^ The  Description  Dune  fete,  etc.,  as  we  now  have  it,  seems  to  be  the  verses 
originally  read  with  the  passages  about  Rival  added. 
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suffered  confiscation  of  goods  and  was  hanged  in  effigy.  His 
son,  Jean,  father  of  our  Pierre,  was  Minister  at  Salies  in  Bearn, 
and  afterwards  at  Pau,  dying  in  1674.  His  wife’s  Christian 
name  was  Jeanne,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  trace  her  maiden 
surname.^  There  is  a touching  passage  of  reverence  and 
affection  for  this  father.  Never,  says  Rival,  does  he  consider 
his  owm  son  ^ without  a prayer  that  the  boy,  who  is  the  more 
dear  because  he  inherits  the  name  and  features  of  his  grand- 
father, may  also  inherit  his  character  and  may  ‘ continue  en 
ma  famille,  le  saint  ministere  dont  elle  est  honoree  depuis 
plus  d’un  siecle.’ 

So  he  comes  to  the  story  of  his  own  youth  and  the  temper 
of  the  narrative  changes  : we  have  had  comedy,  here  we  come 
to  drama — to  drama  that  may  at  any  moment  become  tragedy. 
The  date  is  1686,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  is  revoked,  the  dragon- 
nades  have  begun  ; fear,  torture  and  death  are  never  far  from 
the  daily  path  of  every  Huguenot.  Rival  himself  had  been 
for  several  years  safe  in  Geneva  studying  as  a proposant  for 
the  ministry ; his  father  was  long  dead  ; his  mother  with  two 
younger  sons  ^ and  a daughter  remained  at  Noye  in  Bearn. 
In  the  summer  of  1685,  during  that  gradual  tightening  of  the 
screw  which  preceded  the  actual  Revocation,  the  poor  woman 
signed  her  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  news 
reached  her  son  in  Geneva,  and  during  the  winter  he  formed  a 
plan  to  go  to  France  and  persuade  his  mother  to  take  flight 
with  her  younger  children.  This  was,  of  course,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  for  as  a proposant  for  the  ministry  he  came  under  the 
regulation  banishing  all  ministers  on  pain  of  death.  Against 
the  earnest  persuasions  of  his  friends,  however,  he  set  out  in 
April  1686.  His  route  lay  down  the  Rhone  by  passenger 

^ These  details  are  given  in  the  record  of  Rival’s  naturahsation.  He  is 
described  as  ‘ Pierre,  born  at  Salies  in  France,  son  of  John  Rivall  by  Jane  his 
wife  ; commissioned  as  a chaplain  in  1688.’  His  brother  naturalised  at  the 
same  time  is  called  Louis,  born  at  Pau  of  the  same  parents  and  commissioned 
as  Lieutenant  in  1696  (Huguenot  Society  Publications,  xviii,  Letters  of 
Denization  arid  Acts  of  Naturalization,  p.  280). 

2 I have  not  been  able  to  find  the  baptism  of  this  boy,  apparently  named 
Jean  after  his  grandfather.  Rival  describes  him  as  the  ‘ seul  gar9on  que  Dieu 
me  conserve  de  quatre  qu’il  m’avoit  donne  ’ {Apologie,  p.  61). 

^ The  elder  of  t’nese  two  was  evidently  Louis,  who  escaped  about  the  same 
time  as  Pierre,  and  was  naturahsed  with  him  (see  above).  He  was  godfather 
to  Pierre’s  eldest  daughter  in  1705,  at  wLich  time  he  was  ‘ capitaine  dans  les 
troupes  Anglaises.’ 
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boat  from  Soyssel  to  Lyons,  where  the  boat  seems  to  have 
stayed  some  time.  Here  he  was  laid  up  by  a violent  chill, 
and  as  soon  as  he  went  out  again  he  encountered  the  first  of 
the  many  shocks  he  was  to  receive,  for  he  came  face  to  face 
with  a man  he  had  known  at  Geneva.  But  ‘ le  ciel  I’aveugla 
de  sorte  qu’il  ne  m’aper^ut  point.’  Here  too  he  had  an  ex- 
perience which  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  speedy  and 
disastrous  economic  effect  of  the  Eevocation.  As  he  took  a 
cautious  walk  by  twilight  one  evening  he  was  accosted  by  a 
well-dressed  beggar  who  described  himself  as  a velvet  maker, 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  flight  of  numbers  of  Protestant 
merchants.  Unemployment  was  already  rife,  it  appeared. 
The  man  was  a Catholic  who  was  receiving  practical  proof  of 
the  folly  of  his  King’s  fanaticism.  - 

The  alarming  encounter  at  Lyons  was  succeeded  by  another 
still  worse  at  Valence.  There  Rival  dined  with  a banker. 
Catholic  or  Protestant  we  know  not,  to  whom  he  had  a letter 
of  introduction.  As  they  left  the  dinner  table,  to  his  horror 
there  entered  a certain  Monsieur  du  Torrent  who  had  com- 
manded the  galleys  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  and  used  to  sit  near  Rival  in  church  on  Sundays. 
This  man  had  renounced  his  post  and  his  religion  together 
to  avoid  losing  certain  property  he  owned  in  Provence,  and  he 
was  not  likely  to  connive  at  defiance  of  the  law  by  one  of  his 
late  co-religionists.  While  he  greeted  the  host  Rival  quietly 
gained  the  door  and,  taking  with  him  the  son  of  the  house,  went 
off  to  see  a curiosity  that  was  being  exhibited,  the  thigh-bone 
of  a giant.  One  would  have  thought  that  a thumping  heart 
and  shaking  knees  would  have  deprived  him  of  any  but  a feigned 
appetite  for  sight-seeing ; yet  he  seems  to  have  inspected  the 
bone  with  real  interest,  for  he  records  that  it  was  truly  enormous 
and  apparently  quite  genuine,  and  notes  moreover  that  the 
banker’s  son  was  another  curiosity,  for  at  fourteen  he  had  grey 
hair  ! 

At  Valence  he  took  another  boat  to  Avignon,  and  he  records 
the  fears  that  overwhelmed  him  there  during  an  evening  walk 
in  the  town,  where,  says  he,  there  was  no  shadow  of  a Protestant. 
What  if  he  fell  ill  again  ? What  if  he  died  there  ? Then  all 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  his  undertaking  rose  in  terrifying 
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force  before  him.  In  a touching  passage  he  describes  his 
recourse  to  prayer,  which  brought  him  a calm  that  henceforth 
remained  with  him  throughout. 

From  Avignon  the  way  lay  by  a third  boat  to  Aigues 
Mortes.  This  boat  w^aited  to  collect  a reasonable  number  of 
passengers  before  starting.  Eival  found  one  prospective 
traveller  before  him,  who  proved  to  be  a priest  suspended  in 
Holland  and  on  his  way  to  Kome  seeking  a reversal  of  his 
suspension.  Soon  afterwards  appeared  two  Dominican  monks. 
‘ What  sort  of  company  is  this  for  a Protestant  student  of 
theology  ? ’ thought  Kival.  But  more  was  to  come.  While 
fares  were  under  discussion,  there  appeared  what  he  describes 
as  ‘ un  deluge  de  Cordeliers,’  monks  on  the  way  hack  to  their 
monastery  after  attending  an  assembly  at  Avignon.  The 
unhappy  proposant  took  refuge  in  feigned  sleep.  ‘ Le  pretre 
qui  etoit  aupres  de  moi,  me  dit,  Quoy  ! dormir  si  bon  matin  ? ” 
“ Yous  voyes,  a ma  mine,”  luy  repondis  je,  “ que  je  ne  me  porte 
pas  bien.  D’ailleurs  les  draps  de  coton,  ou  j’ai  couche  et  un 
regiment  de  punaises  m’ont  empeche  de  dormir.”  ’ Soon  after 
this  a religious  procession  appeared  on  a wayside  quay  and 
paused  before  a figure  of  St.  Nicholas.  All  the  passengers, 
Kival  excepted,  went  ashore  and  knelt  for  a service  about  the 
statue.  On  their  return  someone  remarked  that  the  young 
man  iliust  have  been  very  sound  asleep  not  to  hear  the  pro- 
cession, and  the  priest  replied  that  he  was  unwilling  to  wake 
him  as  he  seemed  ailing.  ‘ On  pent  penser  si  je  ne  ronflay  pas 
de  mon  mieux,’  comments  Kival. 

At  Tarascon  the  Cordeliers  disappeared,  but  the  two 
Dominicans  continued  the  journey.  One  of  them  impressed 
Kival  greatly — ' fort  honnete  homme  ’ is  his  description. 

‘ I shall  never  forget  [he  says],  the  manner  in  which  this  monk 
spoke  of  the  cruel  treatment  which  was  being  meted  out  to  the  Pro- 
testants, above  all  the  blasphemous  forcing  of  the  Communion  upon 
people  who  were  within  the  Roman  Church  only  on  compulsion 
and  hated  it  in  their  secret  souls.  “ Nous  leur  faisons  faire  des 
Communions  que  nous  savons  qui  ne  sont  pas  qu’autant  de  sacri- 
leges ! Toute  ma  consolation  c’est  que  I’Eglise  n’en  est  pas  coupable  ; 
c’est  le  bras  seculair  qui  le  fait  faire,”  ’ 

concluded  the  monk.  Kival  quotes  him  at  some  length,  but 
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concludes  solemnly  : ‘ Je  proteste  devant  mon  Dieu,  que  je  ne 
fais  que  rapporter  en  abrege,  ce  qu’il  dit  fort  au  long,  et  dans 
les  termes  les  plus  forts.’  The  same  Dominican,  however, 
caused  him  acute  embarrassment  a little  later  by  urging  him 
to  witness  a great  Ascensiontide  procession  at  Arles,  where  the 
boat  was  detained  a day.  Eival  professed  much  interest  but 
discovered  an  urgent  need  to  be  in  Montpellier  on  Ascension 
Daj^,  and  hiring  horses  at  Arles  he  made  a costly  stage  over- 
land rather  than  endure  the  strain  of  that  boat’s  company 
any  longer. 

One  more  adventure  befell  him,  this  time  on  the  canal  of 
Cette.  He  found  himself  among  a company  of  travellers  who 
discussed  the  religious  situation. 

‘ I could  not  talk  like  the  rest  [he  says],  without  betraying  my 
conscience,  and  it  was  not  the  part  of  prudence  to  talk  otherwise, 
so  I took  the  line  of  holding  my  tongue.’ 

In  the  company  was  a priest  who  evidently  noted  this  attitude. 
It  was  necessary  to  change  boats  at  a certain  point.  Eival 
and  the  priest  landed  and  walked  to  the  other  boat  apart  from 
the  rest.  Without  looking  at  him  the  priest  observed,  ' Ce 
jeune  monsieur  qui  parle  de  tout,  si  ce  n’est  des  affaires  de 
religion,  en  fait,  a mon  avis,  plus  de  nouvelles  que  les  autres.’ 
Eival  could  only  murmur  ‘ Vous  aves  raison.  Monsieur,’  and 
we  can  imagine  how  he  braced  himself  for  the  worst.  But 
nothing  happened.  The  priest  made  himself  Eival’s  com- 
panion for  the  rest  of  the  day,  perhaps  wishing,  the  young  man 
thought  gratefully,  to  protect  him  from  the  observations  of 
others.  At  night  when  they  reached  their  inn  the  priest  said 
that  as  the  travellers  must  share  rooms  he  would  secure  one 
for  himself  and  Eival.  The  latter  accepted,  seeing  the  friendly 
intention.  The  priest  ^vas  good  company.  ‘ Nous  parlames  de 
mille  choses  ; pas  un  mot  de  religion  ; et  lors  que  nous  nous 
couchames,  nous  fimes  chacun  notre  priere,  luy  d’un  cote  du 
lict,  et  moy  de  I’autre.’  At  Toulouse  they  parted,  never  to 
meet  again  so  far  as  we  know.  ‘ I thanked  him  as  was  due,’ 
says  Eival,  ‘ and  I could  see  he  was  touched  by  our  fate.’ 

At  last  he  reached  Noye  near  Pau,  wdiere  his  mother  had 
lived  since  the  death  of  her  husband.  He  went  first  to  the 
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house  of  an  aunt,  where  he  was  hidden  in  the  stable  because 
the  family  had  a guest  who  must  not  know  of  his  arrival.  One 
by  one  they  slipped  out  to  talk  to  him.  First  came  his  mother 
‘ plus  morte  que  vive,’  only  able  to  cling  to  him  repeating, 
‘ Qu’as  tu  fait  ? Qu’as  tu  fait  ? ’ When  she  recovered  herself 
a little  he  found  that  she  supposed  him  to  have  returned  home 
from  Geneva  in  some  sort  of  disgrace,  and  she  underwent  a 
great  reaction  to  joy  when  he  undeceived  her.  At  midnight 
he  slipped  into  his  own  home  unobserved. 

The  story  of  his  stay  in  hiding  while  plans  were  formed 
for  his  mother’s  flight  is  full  of  dramatic  touches.  The 
difficulties  were  increased  by  the  lack  of  local  sympathisers, 
declared  or  undeclared.  From  time  immemorial  there  had 
been  no  other  Protestant  family  in  the  village.  It  was  necessary 
to  make  furtive  excursions  on  foot  to  see  friends  at  Pau  and 
other  places,  starting  before  dawn  and  returning  after  dark. 
While  at  home  Rival  shared  the  room  of  his  younger  brother, 
and  one  of  the  biggest  problems  was  how  to  conceal  his  presence 
from  the  servant,  who  was  credited  with  being  an  extremely 
bigoted  Catholic.  They  had  to  allow  her  to  make  the  bed  as 
usual,  and  during  this  proceeding  Rival  hid  in  a cupboard. 
Matters  were  complicated  by  a feverish  illness  which  disabled 
him  for  nearly  a month,  and  still  the  deception  was  kept  up — 
or  was  it  ? By  some  means  which  Rival  does  not  explain, 
the  neighbours  became  suspicious  and  his  return  began  to  be 
rumoured.  The  servant,  however,  swore  by  ‘ plus  de  saintes 
vierges  qu’elle  n’avoit  de  cheveux  a la  teste  ’ that  it  was  absurd, 
for  she  went  daily  into  every  room  in  the  house  and  never  saw 
him.  Perhaps  she  was  not  quite  so  bigoted  after  all.  Never- 
theless the  first  Jurat  or  leading  magistrate  of  the  place  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  going  into  the  matter.  Madame 
Rival,  however,  meeting  him  in  the  street,  greeted  him  loudly 
and  publicly  with  complaints  about  the  rumours  that  her 
eldest  son  was  hidden  with  her.  She  challenged  him  to  con- 
duct a search,  and  vowed  to  make  the  authors  of  the  story 
sorry  for  it.  This  bluff  succeeded. 

From  the  local  Cure  there  was  a still  more  narrow  escape. 
This  man,  ‘ who  would  gladly  have  seen  me  hanged,’  says 
Rival,  nevertheless  refrained  from  entering  upon  what  he 
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believed  might  only  prove  a wild  goose  chase.  Yet  as  the 
fugitive  lay  in  bed  one  day  during  his  fever  he  heard  the  Cure 
come  in  and  say  to  Madame  Kival,  ‘ Je  viens  savoir  comment 
vous  traitez  votre  prisonnier.’  ‘ Nous  le  traitons  le  mieux 
qu’il  nous  est  possible/  replied  Madame  Eival  in  the  same 
joking  tone.  The  Cure  observed  that  it  was  folly  to  imagine 
that  her  son  was  there,  as  he  would  only  come  home  to  declare 
himself  a Catholic.  ‘ Mais  il  etoit  trop  Huguenot  pour  ceia 
avant  que  d’aller  a Geneve,  que  doit  il  etre  a present  ? ’ Again 
— was  the  Cure  quite  as  bigoted  as  was  supposed  ? 

Hovrever,  the  position  was  clearly  becoming  more  and 
more  dangerous,  and  Eival  decided  to  depart  for  Salies,  where 
he  had  been  born  and  where  the  family  had  many  friends. 
The  town  was  a stronghold  of  Protestantism  and  EivaTs 
account  of  it  is  interesting.  He  records  that  in  1680  there 
were  scarcely  thirty  Catholics  and  not  one  entire  Catholic 
family.  Individuals  sometimes  simulated  conversion  for  the 
sake  of  some  municipal  appointment,  often  in  connexion 
^with  the  salt  spring  from  which  the  place  had  its  name.  The 
Eival  family  had  many  links  with  Salies.  Pierre’s  grand- 
father and  namesake  had  died  as  minister  there,  and  was 
succeeded  by  two  sons,  Pierre’s  father  and  a brother  whom 
Pierre  calls  ‘ I’aine  de  mes  oncles.’  ^ The  former  went  to  Pau 
after  twenty  years’  work  at  Salies,  the  latter  remained  a further 
fifteen  years  and  was  succeeded  by  yet  a third  brother,  who  was 
the  sole  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Eevocation. 

In  the  years  since  our  young  proposant  had  left  the  place 
he  had  altered  so  much  that  he  could  move  about  the  streets 


^ The  Christian  names  of  these  numerous  ministers  are  not  given.  We 
know  from  the  record  of  Pierre’s  naturalisation  (see  above)  that  his  father’s 
name  was  Jean,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an  allusion  to  Jean  Rival,  Min.  d’Osse, 
Pau,  in  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Vhist.  du  Protestantisme  Frang.,  Ixvii,  323.  As  to  the 
others.  Rival  had  two  uncles  among  the  refugees  in  1686,  for  he  says  that 
‘ I’aine  de  mes  oncles  ’ was  in  the  household  of  Peterborough  in  1686,  and  that 
in  the  same  year  he  went  to  see  another  uncle  in  Holland,  ‘ Min.  refugie  a 
Lewarden  ’ {Apologie,  p.  21).  In  the  Reconnaissances  of  the  Savoy  Church 
(Huguenot  Society  Publications,  xxii,  38)  appears  ‘ Louis  Rivad,  Min.  de 
Salies  en  Bearn,’  under  date  1688.  This  may  be  ‘ I’aine  de  mes  oncles.’  The 
other  uncle  in  Holland  may  be  identical  with  the  ‘ P.  de  Rival,  ci-devant  Min. 
de  Salies  en  Bearn,’  who  was  among  the  refugee  ministers  attending  a synod 
at  Rotterdam  in  1686  {Bull.,  vii,  431).  But  certainty  as  to  which  was  which 
is  difficult  in  view  of  the  constant  interchanges  between  HoUand  and  England 
among  the  refugees. 
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freely,  encountering  people  he  well  remembered  but  who  did 
not  recognise  him.  He  made  himself  known  on  the  first  day 
to  an  acquaintance,  and  in  the  evening  prepared  to  leave  the 
town  to  look  up  certain  friends  in  the  neighbourhood.  And 
here  there  comes  a heartfelt  cry  which  touches  us  home  in 
London  to-day.  ‘ Je  ne  pens  m’y  resoudre,  que  je  n’eusse  vu 
les  mazures  du  Temple  ou  j'avois  ete  consacre  a Jesus  Christ 
par  le  saint  baptesme.  0 Dieu,  quel  objet  ! Je  ne  pens 
retenir  mes  pleurs.’ 

He  was  housed  by  an  aunt  whose  good  care  restored  his 
health,  but  his  arrival  became  pretty  widely  known.  One  of 
the  Jurats  sent  him  a roundabout  message  that  his  presence  was 
suspected,  but  that  he,  the  Jurat,  would  not  make  any  inquiry 
unless  it  were  expressly  ordered  by  the  Intendant,  and  that 
even  so  he  would  send  a warning  in  good  time.  In  case  of 
emergency  Kival’s  aunt  made  arrangements  for  a quick  flight 
over  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  house  and  for  hiding  him  in 
one  of  the  large  earthenware  vats  in  which  the  spring  water 
was  boiled  to  make  salt. 

Meanwhile  the  plans  for  his  mother’s  escape  were  nearing 
completion,  although  he  gives  us  no  details.  Then  came  a 
bitter  blow — he  heard  of  her  serious  illness.  Immediately  he 
took  horse,  and  apparently  casting  caution  to  the  winds  he 
flew  back  to  her.  She  urged  and  finally  commanded  him  to 
depart  and  not  to  return  to  fetch  her  on  her  recovery.  She 
promised  to  meet  him  in  the  spring  at  St.  Sebastien  if  she 
lived.  At  last  he  yielded  and  bade  her  farewell.  ‘ Je  ne 
diray  rien  de  notre  separation,’  he  says,  ‘ je  n’en  saurois  donner 
le  detail,  . . . ce  sont  des  matieres  que  Ton  sent  tout  autre- 
ment,  qu’on  ne  les  pent  ecrire.’ 

It  was  time  indeed  to  leave  Bearn,  for  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  was  on  his  track.  He  reached  Bordeaux  and  awaited 
a vessel  for  England.  In  some  manner  that  he  does  not  explain 
he  seems  to  have  got  the  necessary  papers  for  representing 
himself  as  a travelling  merchant  from  Neuchatel.  Bisks  were 
many.  On  one  occasion  he  talked  with  a young  man  who  was 
lamenting  that  he  could  not  catch  a proposant  or  a minister 
and  earn  the  offered  reward,  which  would  enable  him  to  have  a 
gay  time  during  the  winter.  ‘ Je  pensay  en  moy  meme,  que 
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s’il  avoit  bon  nes,  il  sentiroit  un  Proposant,’  says  Kival.  There 
were  passages  of  arms,  too,  with  port  officials,  who  excused 
their  fussiness  about  passports  on  the  ground  that  they  had  to 
be  very  careful  in  watching  for  escaping  Huguenots.  Eival 
professed  great  irritation  at  the  difficulties  thus  put  in  the  way 
of  travellers  from  abroad.  At  long  last  he  got  off  and  after 
a two  months’  voyage  reached  London  in  September  1686, 
having  left  Geneva  in  April.  Two  months  later  he  went  to 
Holland,  only  to  receive  a letter  from  his  brother  announcing 
the  loss  of  their  mother.  She  died  a few  weeks  after  their 
parting,  but  not  before  she  had  heard  of  his  safe  departure 
from  Bordeaux.  Eeproaching  himself  for  the  terrors  she  had 
undergone  on  his  account,  he  yet  took  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  perhaps  his  visit  had  strengthened  her  to  avow 
her  real  belief  and  to  end  her  life  as  she  did  ‘ en  bonne 
Protestante.’ 

So  the  chapter  of  youth  and  home  was  closed.  The  scene 
changes  to  the  world  of  political  intrigue  as  the  young  man  is 
-caught  up  in  the  schemes  which  were  being  woven  between 
Holland  and  England,  where  James  II  was  fast  approaching 
his  downfall.  EivaTs  uncle,  his  father’s  elder  brother  from 
Salies  in  Bearn,  was  in  the  household  of  Charles  Mordaunt 
afterwards  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  had  a house  at  Parson’s 
Green  and  was  at  this  time  making  frequent  visits  to  Holland 
in  connexion  with  the  projected  bringing  in  of  William  III. 
This  uncle  introduced  Pierre  to  his  patron,  and  Peterborough 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  young  man’s  ordination  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  in  April  1687.  Later  in  the  summer  they  met 
again  in  Holland  and  Peterborough  engaged  Eival  as  tutor 
to  his  eldest  son  v/hile  he  himself  made  a voyage  to  the  V/est 
Indies  in  command  of  a Dutch  squadron.  The  child  was  an 
attractive  boy  of  seven  whom  his  father  was  anxious  to  keep 
out  of  England  in  view  of  the  impending  events  in  which  he 
was  so  deeply  involved.  So  Eival  stayed  at  the  Hague  with  his 
charge  through  the  winter.  In  April,  however,  the  separation 
became  too  much  for  Lady  Peterborough,  who  instructed  Eival 
to  bring  the  little  evacuee  back  to  London.  The  tutor  obeyed 
reluctantly,  ‘ sachant  ce  que  je  savais.’  The  father,  returning 
soon  after,  was  greatly  disturbed  to  find  the  child,  whom  he 
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thought  safe  overseas,  at  home  in  London.  He  dared  not 
take  the  boy  with  him  on  his  next  trip  to  Holland,  as  any  open 
removal  of  his  family  w^ould  have  set  people  wondering  what 
events  he  foresaw.  He  and  Rival  discussed  the  situation. 
‘ II  est  assez  joli  pour  etre  deguise  en  fille,’  said  the  proud  father. 
But  Rival  disagreed.  The  boy  was  ‘ trop  vif  ’ to  keep  up  the 
part,  and  besides  he  had  already  a somewhat  masculine  voice. 
However,  he  spoke  French  well  and  it  was  agreed  to  represent 
him  as  the  child  of  some  French  refugee. 

‘ Very  well  [said  Peterborough],  be  ready,  for  our  great  scheme 
is  soou  to  see  the  light.  When  you  are  to  set  out  I will  write  to  my 
wife  that  she  must  take  every  care  of  the  melons  at  Parson’s  Green.’ 

The  plan  succeeded  perfectly  and  Rival,  having  delivered  the 
boy  to  his  father,  returned  to  fetch  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Peterborough  then  asked  him  if  he  were  wdlling  to  make  a 
third  journey  in  the  interests  of  ‘ le  grand  projet.’  He  agreed 
and  was  presented  wdth  a set  of  papers  to  be  delivered  by  hand 
to  Sir  John  Trenchard,^  a supporter  of  William  in  England, 
who  afterwards  became  Secretary  of  State.  These  w^ere  con- 
cealed in  hiding-places  in  his  suit-case,  but  at  the  last  moment 
he  was  given  a letter  by  Admiral  Arthur  Herbert, ^ who  had 
joined  William  in  Holland  and  was  in  command  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England.  This  letter  was 
addressed  to  Admiral  Russell,®  and  Herbert  imparted  the 
alarming  information  that  though  very  small  it  might  prove 
very  heavy  for  the  bearer  wLo  w^as  caught  with  it — in  fact  they 
might  pay  him  the  postage  at  Tyburn.  The  young  minister, 
however,  did  not  quail.  There  was  not  time  to  repack  the 
suit-case,  so  he  folded  the  letter  very  small  and  put  it  in  a 
snuff-box  under  Spanish  snuff.  He  got  his  whole  cargo  through, 
despite  a rigorous  search  of  suit-case  and  person  at  Harwich, 
during  which  operation  he  held  the  snuff-box  in  his  hand  and 
took  a pinch  of  snuff.  He  believed  after^vards  that  this 
dangerous  letter  related  to  a plot,  revealed  to  him  before  he 


^ 1640-95.  Implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  in  Monmouth’s 
rebellion,  but  pardoned  (D.N.B.). 

2 1647-1716,  later  Earl  of  Torrington  (D.N.B.). 

3 1653-1727,  Edward  Russell,  later  Earl  of  Orford,  an  agent  of  William  in 
England  {D.N.B.). 
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left  Holland,  to  make  a descent  on  the  English  fleet  lying  off 
Chatham  and  bum  it.  Happily  the  start  of  Admiral  Herbert 
from  Holland  was  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  and  in  the  mean- 
time it  was  found  that  the  fleet  was  well  disposed  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Kival’s  further  career  as  a go-between  kept  him 
in  London  till  October,  not  without  various  alarms,  for  the 
Court  got  wind  of  the  presence  of  an  emissary  from  Peter- 
borough and  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  hiding  and  then  to 
remove  to  Greenwich  where  he  was  not  known.  On  October  7, 
1688,  he  at  last  returned  to  Holland,  and  on  November  5 
William  III  landed  at  Torbay.  Kival’s  career  henceforth  was 
that  of  a minister  in  the  Huguenot  community  in  London. 
He  was  also  Chaplain  to  Mordaunt’s  Foot,  a regiment  raised 
by  Peterborough.^ 

Kefugee  from  dire  perils  in  post-revocation  France,  con- 
fidant of  the  leaders  of  the  English  Kevolution,  fervent  eulogist 
of  the  Protestant  succession  who  had  even  risked  death  in  its 
service — his  narrative  shows  pretty  clearly  that  he  was  all 
these.  Why  then  was  he  ever  called  a Jacobite  ? For  be  it 
noted  that  it  was  not  only  the  giddy  young  things  of  Padding- 
ton Green  who  brought  this  charge  against  him.  He  reveals 
that  the'  story  had  been  told  in  Flolland  and  in  Flanover  on 
the  flimsiest  pretext,^  and  the  libel  in  reply  to  which  he 
wrote  the  Ajpologie  called  him  a man  already  suspected.  Ee- 
search  might  solve  the  question.  In  the  conditions  of  the 
moment  we  are  confined  to  the  Ajpologie  and  to  Eival’s  well- 
documented  denials.  Was  he  perhaps  of  those  who  can  never 
see  opposing  causes  as  snow  white  and  jet  black  ? Was  he 
insufficiently  vehement  in  his  anti-Catholicism  to  satisfy  the 
cruder  souls  among  his  own  brethren  ? We  do  not  know,  and 
fancy  is  free  to  range.  If  such  were  his  temper  of  mind,  can 
we  trace  its  source  to  that  canal  boat  where  he  travelled  with 
the  Dominicans,  to  that  inn  bedroom  where  he  had  once  prayed 
with  his  fellow  Christian  ? 

^ Proceedings  Huguenot  Society,  ii,  251-52  ; xvi,  260. 

^ A'pologie,  pp.  43-50. 
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CI)e  Cf)urrJ)  of  iWoor 

By  W.  H.  MANCHI^E. 

Among  all  the  many  references  to  foreign  Churches  in  London, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  mention  of  the  Swiss  Church,  one  so 
necessarily  allied  with  our  Huguenot  Churches.  Even,  well 
after  the  Church  was  well  established,  the  Comjplete  Guide  to 
London^  1765,  which  gives  a list  of  nineteen  Huguenot  Churches 
and  three  Dutch,  makes  no  mention  of  any  Swiss  Church. 
Its  story  has  fortunately  been  written  up  by  the  Eev.  Albert 
H.  Koehrich,  and  it  is  upon  this  we  must  largely  depend  for 
any  authentic  detail.  In  his  Notice  Historique  sur  V^glise 
Suisse  de  Londres  he  mentions  the  attempted  foundation  of 
a Swiss  Church  in  1722,  supported  by  George  I,  who  offered 
a portion  of  the  Koyal  Mews  at  Charing  Cross  as  a site.  The 
idea  of  building  here  had  to  be  abandoned,  owing  to  the  Swiss 
fraternity  being  few  in  number  and  unable  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds.  Mr.  Beeman  seems  to  have  traced  some  mention  of 
the  Church  at  this  period,  for  he  states  there  was  evidence  of 
its  existence  in  1722,  but  it  is  uncertain  how  long  it  continued 
to  exist,  although  probably  it  lingered  several  years.  That 
this  assumption  is  correct  is  proved  by  Cunningham’s  Hand- 
book of  London,  which  mentions  that  in  the  Swiss  Church  of 
Moor  Street  were  a pair  of  colours  with  the  inscription  : 

‘ These  colours  were  presented  by  King  George  II 
to  the  Swiss  residents  in  this  country  as  a mark 
of  the  sense  which.  His  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  entertain  of  the  offer  of  a battalion 
of  500  men,  towards  the  defence  of  the  Kingdom 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Rebellion  ’ ^ 

— i.e.  the  1745  Jacobite  rising.  It  is  probable,  however,  this 

^ These  flags  are  now  deposited  at  the  Swiss  Legation. 
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number  would  have  included  Swiss  scattered  over  the  metro- 
polis, and  that  the  congregation  actually  meeting  regularly 
at  that  period  was  small.  This  is  borne  out  by  Mr.  Koehrich, 
who  passes  from  1722  to  1762,  till  when  any  idea  of  a separate 
Church  had  been  given  up. 

By  1762  it  would  seem  Swiss  affairs  had  prospered,  and  its 
Church  comprised  men  of  standing  and  wealth,  for  we  read 
in  January  1762  of  a meeting  of  forty  persons  in  Holborn, 
when  the  subject  was  again  mooted  by  Messieurs  Vulliamy, 
de  la  Fontaine,  and  Blanchenay.  Evidently  the  time  was 
ripe,  for,  at  a further  meeting  held  on  March  27,  it  was 
definitely  decided  to  ascertain  if  some  suitable  building 
could  not  be  procured.  It  is  significant,  as  showing  the 
centre  of  the  Swiss  Colony,  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester  Fields  should  have  been  considered  the  most  con- 
venient for  the  majority  of  the  new  congregation,  and  to 
that  quarter  the  search  was  particularly  directed,  at  first 
without  success.  A third  meeting  in  April  was  held  to 
receive  the  result  of  the  inquiries  made,  and  it  was  then 
decided  to  accept  an  offer  of  the  Castle  Street  Church 
at  £25  p.a. 

This  Huguenot  congregation  originally  met  at  Hungerford 
Market,  and,  Mr.  Beeman  tells  us,  removed  to  Castle  Street 
in  1700-1.  In  1760,  owing  to  its  decreased  numbers,  the 
congregation  again  removed  to  a small  chapel  on  the  south 
side  of  Moor  Street.  The  building  in  Castle  Street  had  ap- 
parently, at  the  date  of  its  offer  to  the  Swiss  community,  been 
empty  for  two  years.  Its  condition  is  implied  in  the  words 
of  the  historian  : 

‘ Ce  n’etait  quMne  vaste  chambre 
dispensee  en  salle  de  reunion.’ 

This  was  soon  remedied.  Benches  were  bought,  the  necessary 
funds  being  supplied  by  collecting  in  advance  the  annual 
subscriptions  promised  by  its  supporters. 

The  Church  was  now  fairly  launched  and,  as  a preliminary 
to  active  work,  a Consistory  was  formed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  thirty-four  gentlemen  as  Anciens  of  the  new 
congregation. 
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34  Anciens. 


Antoine  Bugnion,  Ministre. 

Justin  Vulliamy. 

Louis  Pache,  Tresorier. 

Alex  Alibert. 

Em.  Phil  Bizet. 

F.  Blancheney. 

J.  Fr.  Blache. 

H.  Bachan. 

L.  Bourgeois. 

J.  Braillard. 

J,  L.  Bonhote. 

J.  Jacq.  Bonhote. 

Pierre  Cornud. 

Fr.  Cardinaux. 

D.  Conte. 

Ferd.  Gilliard. 

Fr.  Des  Barres. 

Abram  de  Bossens. 

Josias  Emery. 

Alex  Fatio. 

S.  D.  Graff. 

Jacq.  As.  Gilliard. 

Fr.  Hobler. 

Henry  Jeanneret. 

Jean  Ant.  Megier. 

J.  G.  Matthey. 

J.  Wichet. 

J.  Le  Royer. 

S.  Roux. 

F.  L.  D.  Delafontaine. 

— Voiga. 

B.  Piantin,  Secretaire. 

— Ducommin. 

— Morier. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  will  be  noted  the  name  of  Antoine 
Bugnion,  one  of  our  Huguenot  ministers.  He  had  come  over 
from  Lausanne  for  the  purpose,  and  no  doubt  was  invited  to 
the  meeting  as  an  honoured  guest.  Four  days  later — April  26 
— he  w^as  duly  elected  Minister,  a post  in  which  he  served  nine 
years. 

The  Consistory  drew  up  a code  of  strict  regulations.  Its 
meetings  were  held  every  Wednesday.  Absentees  were  fined 
25.  6d.,  and  anyone  arriving  after  the  opening  prayer,  or  leaving 
before  the  meeting  was  closed,  was  fined  6d.  Members  could 
each  speak  in  their  turn,  any  interruption  costing  the  trans- 
gressor 6d.  Secrecy  was  imposed  on  all  the  members.  All 
meetings,  once  opened  with  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
agenda  or  matters  for  discussion,  had  to  maintain  such  matters 
in  order,  each  matter  having  to  be  disposed  of  before  com- 
mencing the  next.  The  Treasurer  received  all  moneys  and 
made  all  payments,  submitting  his  accounts  annually  to  the 
congregation  in  June.  Lists  were  prepared  in  advance  of 
those  on  duty  the  following  Sunday,  and,  in  event  of  absence, 
a substitute  had  to  be  provided  under  penalty  of  25.  All 
these  regulations  were  read  over  to  a new  member  on  his 
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election  in  the  full  presence  of  the  Consistory,  which  voluntarily 
undertook  no  small  share  of  the  work  of  the  Church.  As  one 
of  its  first  duties  it  appointed  the  clerk,  the  porter,  and  the 
sidesmen,  had  the  ceiling  whitewashed,  restored  the  pulpit, 
and  purchased  the  robes  and  books.  The  inauguration 
ceremony  took  place  at  11  o’clock  a.m.  on  June  27,  1762,  when 
the  church  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  one  can  appreciate 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  with  which  the  text  of  the  sermon, 

‘ II  est  bon  que  nous  soyons  ici,’ 
must  have  been  received. 

Among  the  many  gifts  from  the  congregation  were  a clock 
from  Mr.  Yulliamy,  a Bible  from  the  Misses  Thomasset,  5 guineas 
from  Mr.  Morier  for  the  communion  plate,  and  linen  for  the 
communion  table  from  Mr,  Pache. 

Two  years  later  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a second 
minister  as  colleague  of  Mr.  Bugnion,  and  on  April  18,  1764, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Koustan  was  appointed,  these  two  ministers  working 
together  for  seven  years.  In  1767  Mr.  Justin  Vulliamy  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lease  of  Castle  Street  would 
expire  in  1770,  and  it  was  then  resolved  to  build,  but  the 
failure  to  secure  a site  ultimately  led  to  the  renewal  of  their 
lease  of  the  Castle  Street  Church.  This  building  was  evidently 
in  a very  bad  way,  for  the  new  lease  of  November  1769  con- 
tained  the  singular  provision  : 

‘ Au  cas  que  rPglise  tombat  avant 
I’expiration  du  noveaii  bail,  le  Consistoire 
ne  serait  point  tenii  de  la  relever  ! ’ 

In  April  1771  Mr.  Bugnion  resigned,  leaving  Mr.  Eoustan 
who  continued  in  sole  charge  until  1791.  An  interesting 
advertisement  during  this  period  shows  this  worthy  minister 
to  have  been  of  no  mean  attainments  as  an  historian.  It  runs  : 

‘ Mr.  Roustan,  Minister  of  the  Swiss  Chapel,  begs  to  acquaint 
the  Public  that  he  proposes  to  print  in  French,  by  way  of 
subscription,  an  abridged  history  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  Medes,  Persians,  Greeks, 
Carthagenians  and  Romans,  from  the  rise  of  the  nations  after 
the  flood  to  the  battle  of  Actission.  The  work  to  be  in  3 vols. 
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12mo.  of  300  or  350  pages  each,  printed  on  fine  paper  and 
character.  The  printing  to  begin  as  soon  as  300  subscriptions 
are  received,  and  one  half  of  that  number  is  already  gotten. 
500  copies  only  are  to  be  drawn.  The  subscription  is  half  a 
guinea,  half  of  which  is  to  be  paid  on  subscribing,  and  the 
remainder  on  delivery  of  the  work.  Subscriptions  are  taken 
in  at  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  in  Pall  Mall,  next  door  but  one  to  Marl- 
borough House,  at  Mr.  Mennet’s  No.  51  Old  Bond  Street, 
and  at  Mr.  Roustan’s  No.  6 in  Richmond  Buildings,  Dean 
Street,  Soho.  N.B. — If  this  work  meets  the  hoped  for  success, 
the  author  intends  to  give  the  sequel  of  it  to  the  62nd  year  of 
this  Century  (Aug.  14.  1776).’ 

Under  Mr.  Roustan’s  care  the  congregation  increased,  and 
the  question  of  building  came  more  and  more  to  the  front. 
With  this  view,  continual  collections  were  made,  plans  were 
prepared,  and  an  estimate  obtained  for  the  building  at  £1150. 
Mr.  Roehrich  in  his  History  unfortunately  omits  all  reference 
to  the  obtaining  of  the  site  in  Moor  Street.  Mr.  Beeman  states 
the  French  Church  in  Moor  Street  was  absorbed  by  ‘ Le  Quarre,’ 
probably  between  1762  and  1768.  As  he  mentions  it  as  on 
the  south  side  of  the  street,  it  seems  improbable  the  site  of  the 
French  Church  could  have  been  utilised  for  the  new  Church, 
for  it  will  be  remembered  that  congregation  had  removed  from 
Castle  Street  to  a smaller  chapel,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss 
Church  it  was  a case  of  removing  to  a larger  one.  Mr.  Roehrich 
also  speaks  of  ‘ Teglise  de  Stidwell  Street,  pres  de  Moor  Street.’  ^ 
This  is  rather  borne  out  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  who  in  his  ‘ Notes 
on  Soho  ’ mentions  the  French  Change  \vhich  stood  in  Moor 
Street  as  formerly  on  the  site  of  the  entrance  to  the  Swiss 
Chapel,  and  it  seems  unlikely  the  French  Change  would 
have  become  the  later  home  of  the  Castle  Street  Church. 
Moor  Street  originally  ran  from  Compton  Street  across  the 
site  of  the  present  Cambridge  Circus  to  Monmouth  Street, 
now  part  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  The  north-east  corner  of 
this  Circus  is  shown  in  Greenwood’s  and  Crutchley’s  maps  as  a 
block  abutting  to  the  north  on  Stidwell  Street,  and  to  the 
south-west  on  Moor  Street.  In  the  centre  of  this  block  is  a 
chapel,  shown  on  the  1875  ordnance  sheet  as  a Baptist  Chapel, 


Stiddolph  Street,  now  Great  Newport  Street. 
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T\’ith  an  entrance  from  Moor  Street  under  an  archway,  which 
answers  to  Mr.  Eoehrich’s  description  ‘ on  arrivait  an  temple 
par  un  couloir.’  This  seems  to  be  the  only  site  applicable  to 
the  description  given,  and,  although  not  marked  as  such  in 
any  map,  is  wdthout  doubt  that  of  the  old  Swiss  Church  of 
Moor  Street. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  March  22,  1775,  a dinner 
being  held  to  celebrate  the  event.  In  the  stone  was  placed  a 
copper  plate  with  the  inscription  : 

‘ Les  Suisses  protestans  residans  a Londres,  ayant 
fait  entre  eux  une  souscription  pour  batir  une 
chapelle  nationale,  en  poserant  la  premiere  pierre  le 
22®  Mars  1775,  Tan  15®  du  glorieux  regne  de  George  III 
et  de  la  Reine  Charlotte.  La  susdite  ceremonie  fiit 
faite  par  le  ministre  A.  J.  Roustan,  accompagne  du 
Consistoire  dont  les  membres  etaient  MM.  J.  Vulliamy, 

Abr.  Du  Bois,  F.  Blache,  Fr.  Hobler,  Em.  Ph.  Bizet, 

J.  J.  et  J.  L.  Bonhote,  P.  Cornud,  Ferd.  Gilliard,  Fr.  Des 
Barres,  Abr.  De  Bossens,  Jos.  Emery,  H.  Jeanneret, 

G.  Le  Royer,  P.  Duval,  Sam  Roux,  J.  E.  Rivaz,  Fr.  Vanion, 
Abr.  Mouchet,  J.  Mermet,  P.  Vallotten,  L.  Cartier,  Ant. 

Maire,  J,  Decret,  Ferd.  Oliv.  Petitpierre,  J.  Abr.  De 
Morsier,  Abr.  De  la  Pierre,  Nic.  Voulaire,  Dav.  Bourgeois. 

M.  Remnant  est  Tarchitecte  de  la  chapelle,  qui  coutera 
£1150.  Elle  est  appelee  TEglise  Helvetique.’ 

A hundred  and  fifteen  years  later  this  plate  was  unearthed 
during  some  rebuilding  operations,  and  it  now  rests  in  Endell 
Street  with  an  inscription  of  its  recovery.  It  measures  8^'  by 
1"  and  is  built  in  the  wall  of  the  vestibule. 

A comparison  of  this  list  of  the  Consistory  with  the  original 
one  is  of  interest.  Excluding  Mr.  Abr,  Du  Bois,  the  newer 
members  begin  with  P.  Duval.  With  this  name  and  those 
following  are  several  of  unquestioned  Huguenot  descent, 
showing  how  closely  linked  both  the  French  and  Swiss 
Churches  were  at  that  period. 

Following  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone,  appeals  v/ere 
successfully  made  for  the  balance  still  required  to  finish  the 
building,  a result  in  which  Mr.  Justin  Vulliamy,  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Consistory,  took  no  small  part,  and  on  December  17, 
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1775,  the  new  church  was  opened.  No  description  of  the 
building  or  its  cellars  underneath,  which 

‘ fournirent  tou jours  un  modeste  revenu,’ 

has  been  kept,  beyond  the  lease  to  which  a plan  is  attached. 
The  building  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  Swiss  colony  during 
a period  of  eighty  years,  the  present  building  in  Ended  Street 
being  opened  in  1854.  Following  in  the  wake  of  their  French 
brethren,  an  annual  Charity  Sermon  was  instituted,  the  first 
sermon  being  preached  on  January  23,  1780,  the  proceeds 
going  to  poor  compatriots.  In  1791  Mr.  Eoustan  retired^  on 
account  of  ill-health  and  the  following  year,  after  serving  a 
year  on  trial.  Messieurs  Marc  Theophile  C.  Abauzit  and  Alex- 
ander Sterky  were  appointed  at  a salary  of  £150,  of  which 
apparently  Mr.  Sterky  received  £50  only.  This  the  latter 
supplemented  by  giving  lessons  and  founding  a school,  not 
without  gain  to  his  Church,  for  one  of  his  private  pupils 
was  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  whom  the  pastor  was 
able  to  mention  at  different  times  the  needs  of  his  Church, 
apart  from  persons  of  high  rank  whom  he  met,  and  who, 
from  their  interest  in  him,  now  and  again  attended  his 
Church. 

In  1797  Mr.  Justin  Vulliamy  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
a loss  deeply  felt  by  the  Church.  A marble  tablet  was  erected 
to  his  memory  alongside  the  pulpit,  which  has  since  been 
removed  to  Ended  Street,  and  his  son  Mr.  Benjamin  Vulliamy 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Consistory  in  his  place.  In 
1803  Mr.  Abauzit  resigned  on  account  of  some  differences, 
details  of  which  are  not  recorded.  There  is  one  curious  incident 
during  his  ministry  : his  obtaining  permission  to  reside  in  the 
country — Kensington — then  considered  outside  town.  Both 
of  these  ministers  appear  to  have  served  the  Savoy  and  its 
sister  Churches,  for  Mr.  Beeman  includes  them  in  his  list  under 
dates  1803  for  Mr.  Abauzit  and  for  Mr.  Sterky  1808,  a fact 
which  seems  to  point  to  some  working  arrangement  between 
the  French  and  Swiss  Churches.  It  will  be  noticed  that  during 
periods  of  vacancy  in  the  pulpit  the  Huguenot  ministers  serve 
the  Swiss  Church,  and  possibly  it  was  for  this  reason  the  two 
Swiss  pastors  appear  on  the  Savoy  list.  This  may  also  account 
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for  Mr.  Abauzit  acting  as  Chaplain  to  La  Providence  from 
1803  to  1829. 

In  1812  Mr.  Benjamin  Yulliamy  died,  but  ^\e  find  no  mention 
until  later  of  his  son,  Mr.  Benjamin  Lewis  Vulliamy,  taking 
his  place.  On  August  2,  1838,  Mr.  Sterky  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one,  after  forty-six  years’  ministry.  Mr.  L.  Leuthold, 
who  had  come  from  Stockholm  to  assist  the  aged  pastor, 
temporarily  took  charge  until  March  23,  1839,  when  Mr.  L. 
Audemars  was  appointed.  At  the  latter  part  of  1842  this 
minister  had  to  take  four  months’  holida}^,  resulting  on  an 
illness,  and  during  his  absence  the  pulpit  was  served  by  two 
pastors  of  the  French  Church.  On  the  resignation  in  1846 
of  Mr.  Audemars  the  Church  suffered  from  a continual  change 
of  pastors.  Mr.  Elie  Couriard,  his  first  successor,  resigned 
fifteen  months  later,  and  after  an  interval,  again  served  by 
the  French  Church,  Mr.  Charles  Berthoud  was  elected  in  April 
1848.  He  resigned  the  following  September  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Professor  of  Literature  at  Neuchatel.  His  successor 
was  Mr.  Charles  Louis  Chappius,  to  whom  fell  the  pleasing 
task  of  opening  the  new  church  in  Ended  Street.  The  building 
in  Moor  Street  had  become  old,  its  lease  was  running  out,  and 
repairs  of  a large  extent  were  necessary  consequent  on  a fire 
in  1837,  but  all  these  were  probably  insignificant  beside  : 

‘ Le  Consistoire  cessait  avec  raison 
d’attribuer  pour  beaucoup  la  decadence 
du  culte  a I’etat  exterieur  de  la  chapelle, 
vielle  et  obscure,  perdue  dans  le  labyrinthe 
bruyant  des  rues  etroites  voisines.’ 

Hidden  away  up  a court  in  a small  street,  it  had  become  un- 
fashionable, and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a better  building 
in  an  open  street.  So,  after  negotiations  for  a theatre  in 
Leicester  Place,  and  sites  in  Poland  and  Margaret  Streets,  the 
lease  of  the  present  site  for  ninety-nine  years  at  £10  p.a.  ground 
rent  was  purchased  for  £1500  in  February  1853.  This  purchase 
exhausted  its  funds  to  a penny,  and  the  Consistory  set  to 
work  on  a public  appeal  to  provide  a fund  for  the  building 
itself.  By  April  1854  the  moneys  received  amounted  to 
£2896,  to  which  was  added  £1000  anonymously,  the  donor 
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later  being  ascertained  to  be  Mr.  Alexander  Doxat.  This 
enabled  the  building  to  be  commenced,  but  the  appeals  for 
funds  had  to  be  continued.  From  Zurich  and  Berne  500  francs 
each  were  received,  Mr.  Doxat  added  a further  £300,  and  the 
Society  of  Swiss  in  London  another  £100.  These  with  other 
subscriptions  completed  the  amount  required,  and  one  can 
appreciate  the  diligence  of  the  Consistory  and  its  untiring 
devotion  in  persisting  until  it  had  attained  this  end.^ 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  church  took  place  on 
February  4,  1855,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  pastor, 
Mr.  Chappius.  The  next  month — March — he  resigned,  his 
place  being  taken  by  Mr.  Louis  J.  Choisy  of  Geneva.  In  1856, 
not  content  wdth  having  erected  the  building,  the  energetic 
Consistory  achieved  one  more  triumph  in  the  purchase  of  the 
ground  rent  of  the  chapel,  thus  making  the  building 
permanently  attached  to  the  Swiss  ^ Church  in  London.  A 
tablet  on  the  south  wall  is  erected  in  honour  of  the  event,  which 
apparently  was  again  largely  due  to  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Doxat. 

The  centenary  of  the  Church  coincided  with  the  Exhibition 
held  in  London  that  year,  and  special  services  were  held  for 
the  many  Swiss  and  French  compatriots  who  came  over  to 
London,  and  among  the  ministers  serving  was  Mr.  School  of 
Lausanne,  who  for  eighteen  years  had  been  at  the  Threadneedle 
Street  Church.  'On  June  25  and  28,  as  a preliminary,  two 
reunions  were  held  at  the  Freemasons  Tavern,  and  on  Sunday, 
June  29,  the  centenary  itself  was  celebrated,  the  morning  and 
evening  services  being  marked  by  an  overcrowded  congrega- 
tion. A tablet  in  the  church  records  the  event. 

In  1863  Mr.  Choisy  resigned.  His  successor,  Mr.  Emmanuel 
Petavel,  although  only  occupying  the  post  three  years,  did 
probably  more  lasting  good  for  the  Church  than  any  other, 
by  the  introduction  of  regular  reunions  which  were  preceded 
by  a modest  supper.  Their  appreciation  is  shown  by  the 
increase  of  the  guests,  who,  from  300  at  the  first  reunion,  had 
increased  to  750  in  1870.  Mr.  Petavel  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  William  Petavel,  whose  fourteen  years  of  service 

^ The  architect  employed  was  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy,  and  its  total  cost  was 
estimated  at  £5000. 
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is  still  remembered  with  appreciation  among  the  older  members 
of  the  congregation.  In  1867  Mr.  Alexander  Doxat  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  having  served  as  a member  of 
the  Consistory  for  forty-five  years.  His  tablet  concludes  with 
the  words  : 

‘ La  cbarite  ne  perit  jamais  ’ 

— a text  one  feels  might  without  irreverence  have  been  altered 
by  making  the  first  word  of  a personal  nature. 

In  October  1870  Mr.  Petavel  attempted  the  establishment 
of  a second  church  in  Halkin  Street,  Belgrave  Square.  This 
was  maintained  until  1884,  when,  owing  to  the  decrease  of 
numbers,  it  was  closed. 

On  Mr.  Petavel’s  resignation  in  January  1880,  Mr.  Paul 
Descendres  w^as  elected,  and  assumed  his  duties  on  June  13, 
1880.  He  resigned  in  October  1891,  and  brings  us  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Eoehrich,  who  commenced  his  duties  on 
May  6,  1892.  With  this  our  historian  concludes  his  narra- 
tive of  the  old  Church  of  Moor  Street,  and  one  can  but 
feel  how^  fortunate  the  Church  is  to  have  had  such  a 
painstaking  recorder  of  the  items  of  interest  connected  with 
his  Church. 

Mr.  Eoehrich  had  held  the  pastorate  for  seven  years  when, 
in  1899,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Albert  Gustave  Braendli,  who 
served  for  the  next  ten  years  to  1909.  Following  him  came 
our  late  Fellow,  Eene  Hoffman  de  Yisme,  whose  pastorate 
extended  over  the  following  twenty-eight  years  to  his  death 
in  1937.  It  is  a real  loss  to  the  Society  not  to  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  active  co-operation  in  our  work.  His  interest 
in  it  was  great,  but  his  Church  came  first  and  practically 
claimed  all  his  time.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  1924, 
during  his  pastorate,  a City  church  ^ Avas  handed  o vmr  for  the 
Swiss  German-speaking  members,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  needed.  A man  of  great  charm,  his  death  must  have 
been  keenly  felt  by  the  Swiss  community.  An  interregnum 
of  one  year,  maintained  by  Mr.  Ulysse  Emery,  brings  us  up 
to  date  (1942)  with  the  present  pastor,  Mr.  Marcel  Prader^mnd, 
whose  activities  are  better  shown  by  his  creation  of  the  Church 

^ This  congregation  now  meets  at  Kingsway  Hall. 
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Messenger,  a magazine  with  a monthly  circulation  of  2400, 
uniting  his  compatriots  all  over  the  country. 

Among  the  Foreign  Kegisters  at  Somerset  House  there  is 
one  relating  to  this  Church,  a Baptismal  Kegister  dating  from 
1762  to  1839,  a period  covering  the  foundation  of  the  first 
building  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Audemars  as  minister. 
Whether  owing  to  the  latter’s  illness  the  Eegister  was  dropped 
or  not  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  very  probable  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  already  detailed.  The  fact  remains  that  Mr. 
Pradervand  states  that  the  Church  Eegister  commences  in 
1909,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  this  was  one  of  the  various  things 
done  by  our  late  Fellow,  Mr.  Hoffman  de  Visme,  on  his 
assuming  charge,  to  bring  the  Church  more  into  line  with 
others.  In  further  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  varied  the 
custom  of  standing  to  pray  ^ and  sitting  to  sing  by  the 
reversal  to  standing  to  sing  and  sitting  for  prayer.  In  doing 
so  he  was  quite  justified,  for  the  Church,  even  to-day,  is  not 
officially  connectecf  with  Geneva  and  is  therefore  free  to 
control  its  own  actions. 

The  Church,  like  our  Church  of  Soho  Square,  is  a member 
of  ‘ The  Christian  Fellowship  of  French-speaking  and  British 
People,’  formed  in  1941.  Its  present  congregation  (1942)  is 
not  large,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  affect  its  financial  position, 
which  is  sound — and  a Church’s  life  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
size  of  its  weekly  congregation.  Preserved  in  a marvellous 
way  from  enemy  action  in  1941-42 — a bomb  fell  in  the  road- 
way outside  its  doors — let  us  conclude  by  wishing  this,  our 
sister  Church,  continued  happiness  and  prosperity  for  the  years 
to  come. 


The  Jewish  custom  to-day. 
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statements;  ants  Serlarations;  of  jfrenrf)  ^3m^?ionn*^ 

m jfrelanlr. 

By  T.  P.  LE  FANU,  C.B. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot  Society 
Dr.  La  Touche,  then  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Kecords  in  Ireland, 
published  an  account  of  the  Statements  and  Declarations  made 
in  1702  and  1713-14  respectively  by  the  French  Pensioners 
on  the  Civil  List  of  Ireland  for  the  information  of  the  Auditor 
General.  These  documents  were  bound  in  two  volumes,  which 
perished  in  the  fire  of  1922.  Dr.  La  Touche’s  note  includes 
copies  of  one  Statement  and  one  Declaration,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  he  has  omitted  the  names  of  the  authors. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  Statement  was  made  by  Etienne 
Saurin  de  Marrauld,  Quarter  Master  in  Galway’s  Horse,  a notable 
veteran  who  would  appear  to  have  rejoined  for  foreign  service 
as  an  officer  in  La  Bouchetiere’s  Dragoons  in  1709  and  to  have 
been  four  times  married,  dying  in  1741.  The  Declaration  was 
made  by  Charles  des  Vignoles,  Seigneur  of  Prades  near  Nimes, 
who  retired  in  1692  as  a Captain  in  Cambon’s  Foot. 

An  abstract  of  the  Statements  made  in  1702,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  London  Kecord  Office  and  was  published  by 
Dr.  Shaw  in  Vol.  VI  of  the  Society’s  Proceedings,  necessarily 
omits  many  details  contained  in  the  original  documents.  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  among  Dr.  La  Touche’s 
papers  copies,  in  his  own  hand  or  those  of  his  assistants,  of  one 
Statement  and  five  Declarations.  The  first  Statement  was 
made  by  Lieutenant  de  la  Touche,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
save  what  is  mentioned  in  that  document,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

‘ Respond  qiiyl  na  point  d’autre  pension  sur  Lestablishment  qiie 
celle  de  un  sche’  six  sous  par  jour  que  luy  a est  accordee  le  ler  May 
1699  en  consideration  de  ses  services  de  cadet  et  de  Lieutenan 
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refforme  ^ comme  il  paroit  par  sa  commission  quyl  n’avait  que  cest 
employ  a la  casse,  &c. — ^na  point  de  double  allouance. 

‘ Quyl  a toujours  servy  sous  le  noni  De  La  Touche  & quyl  est 
entre  au  service  D’Angleterre  le  1 D’Avril  1689  quyl  fut  fait  cadet 
dans  le  regiment  de  Belcastel  ou  il  a servy  en  cest  qualite  j usque’s 
au  1 d’Aoust  1691  quil  fut  fai  Lieutenan  incorpore  dons  le  regiment 
de  Belcastel  comme  il  paroit  par  sa  commission  & a continue  a 
service  en  ceste  qualite  j usque  au  mois  de  Mar  1698/9  que  le  regiment 
a este  casse. 

‘ Quyl  na  ny  argen  ny  ferine  ny  comerce,  quelque  peu  de  meuble 
pour  son  usage,  quyl  est  marye.  Quyl  est  en  Estat  et  toujours  prest 
a servir  sa  Majeste  dans  ses  armees  en  quyl  a este  Lieutenan  D’infan- 
terie  lors  quyl  a este  casse  comme  il  paroit  par  sa  commission  du 
1 Juin  1694  que  luy  donne  son  rang  du  susd’  jour  1 d’aoust  1691. 

‘ De  la  Touche.’ 

The  writer  must  not  be  confused  with  his  contemporary 
David  Digues  de  la  Touche,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
related  to  him.  Though  the  descendants  of  the  latter  are  now 
commonly  known  as  La  Touches,  their  family  name  was  really 
Digues,  de  la  Touche  being  a territorial  designation,  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  name  Wood,  which  was  common  to 
several  families.  That  designation  occurs  again  in  another 
Declaration  dealt  with  in  this  note. 

Charles  La  Touche  St.  Ferreol,  after  nine  years’  service 
in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  settled  in  Dublin,  where  he  married  in 
1700  Anne  Dobree,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Though 
given  the  additional  name  of  de  la  Touche  in  the  official  pension 
lists,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  used  it  in  private  life.  This 
Declaration  says  : 

‘ Suivante  I’ordre  du  Gouvernement  du  26me  Decembre  1713  je 
represente  quay  ant  servi  dans  la  derniere  guerre  d’lrlande  dans  le 
regiment  de  la  Caillemote  en  suite  Belcastle  je  perdis  un  bras  au 
premie  siege  de  leimerik  et  je  continuay  a servir  en  qualite  de 
Marechal  de  logis  pendant  le  reste  de  la  guerre  en  Flandres  jusques 
au  20  du  mois  daust  1698  et  en  consideration  de  mes  susdis  services 
et  blessures  une  pension  de  dix  et  huit  sous  par  jour  me  fut  accordee 
dont  je  jouis  a present,  lequel  est  le  seul  moyen  que  j’aye  pour 
subsiste  avec  une  femme  et  quatre  enfants,  cest  dont  je  fais  sermen 

^ For  an  explanation  of  the  term  ‘ reforme  ’ see  Mr.  Manchee’s  note 
thereon  in  Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  xiii,  399. 
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tons  les  mois  devant  le  commissaire  des  revenues  de  sa  Majeste  la 
Heine  Anne  que  Dieu  conserve  par  sa  grace  en  foy  de  quoy  jay  signe 
le  present  ecrit  fait  a Dublin  ce  fevre  I7I3-I4. 

‘ Charles  Latouche  St.  Ferreol.’ 

Taking  the  four  remaining  Declarations  in  alphabetical 
order,  the  first  is  that  of  John  Ducros,  who  seems  to  have  used 
the  English  and  French  forms  of  his  Christian  name  in- 
differently. After  the  service  under  King  William  described 
in  his  Declaration  he  settled  in  Dublin  and  married  Marie 
Sophie  Gould,  and  died  in  1723,  leaving  his  widow  with  two 
children,  Stephen  and  Samuel.  He  had  as  a contemporarj^ 
his  namesake.  Surgeon  Jean  Ducros,  who  also  served  in  the 
Army,  and  died  in  1728,  leaving  a widow  and  five  children. 
He  made  the  following  Declaration : 

‘ In  obedience  to  the  Governmts  order  dated  the  26th  day  of 
December  last,  I,  the  undernamed  doe  hereby  declare  that  I served 
his  late  Matie  King  William  as  a Volontier  in  Belcastels  regiment 
dureing  the  late  wars  of  Ireland  and  afterwards  I obtained  her 
Maties  Commission  of  Lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Marolles  in  the 
year  1704  in  which  station  I served  in  Piemont  until  the  said 
Regiment  was  disbanded. 

‘ That  in  the  year  1706  I was  made  one  of  the  Lieutenants  of 
the  Grenadiers  of  la  Barthes  Regiment  being  one  of  six  French 
Regiments  which  were  then  raised  for  the  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Milord  Rivers  but  the  said  Regiment  with  some  others 
of  that  nation  being  afterwards  reduced  I was  sent  with  the  rest  of 
the  Officers  thereof  in  this  Kingdome  where  I was  put  upon  the 
establishment  at  one  shilling  p.  diem  being  the  pension  allowed  to 
ensigns  altho’  I was  a Lieut*  as  afores^*  (which  mistake  I humbly 
hope  her  Matie  will  be  pleased  to  order  to  be  redressed)  and  ever 
since  I remained  on  the  said  Pension.  And  as  concerning  my  sub- 
stance I doe  hereby  further  declare  that  all  I am  worth  in  any 
worldly  substance  does  not  amount  to  above  tenn  pounds  ster.  and 
that  I have  nothing  to  maintaine  myselfe  my  wife  who  is  with  child 
and  five  small  children  and  my  mother  but  my  said  small  pension 
and  the  aforesaid  sum.  All  which  I doe  humbly  certifye  and  declare 
to  be  true  as  witnesse  my  hand  this  fourth  day  of  February  1733-4. 

' John  Ducros.’ 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Declaration  which  follows,  made 
by  Isaac  Estaunie,  a member  of  the  little  Huguenot  Colony  at 
Kilkenny,  who  was  still  living  in  1727  : 
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‘ Suivant  L’ordre  dii  Government  du  26®  Descembre  dernier  Moy 
Isaac  Estaunie  Soussigne  certifie  estre  entre  an  service  Dengleterre 
dans  le  regiment  de  feu  Mr.  de  la  Caillemotte  en  Callitc  d’enseigne 
ma  Comission  est  Dactee  dii  premier  d’avril  1689  : et  en  1692  je 
fus  fait  Lieutenant  dans  le  mesme  regiment  que  M.  de  Belcastel  eu 
apres  la  mort  de  M.  de  la  Caillemotte  ma  Commission  de  Lieutenant 
est  dactee  le  premier  davril  1692  : Jay  servy  attuelement  dans  ce 
regiment  jusqua  la  casse  quy  ce  fit  icy  du  dit  regiment  en  1699  : en 
suite  de  quoy  je  fus  mis  a la  pension  de  dix  huits  sols  par  jour  ou 
jay  tou jours  este  jusqua  present : jay  este  blesse  une  fois  et  pris 
en  Flandre  par  les  Francois  prisonier  de  guerre  et  amenui  aux  prisons 
de  Donkerke  ou  jay  este  deux  ans,  et  par  repressailles  je  fus  oblige 
de  tirre  au  sort  pour  estre  Condamne  aux  galleres.  Je  nay  rien  du 
tout  absolument  de  tous  mes  services  au  contraire  jay  depence  £400 
sterlings  du  bien  que  mes  parens  mont  envoye  de  France  pendant 
que  j’etois  au  Service  pour  m’aider  a vivre  avec  ma  pettite  paye  : 
je  n’ay  ny  ferme  ny  rnetie  ny  aucun  sorte  de  benefiste  que  la  sulle 
pension  d’un  sh’  : 6 sols  par  jour  que  la  Heine  me  fait  la  grace  de 
me  donne  : jay  une  femme  et  trois  enfens  : ma  femme  a eu  de 
Legitime  Cinq  cens  Livres  Sterlings  et  ce  que  jay  aquis  du  depuis 
venant  tous  de  son  coste  par  un  heritage  : apres  un  proces  que  jay 
eu  depuis  puis  done  il  nest  pas  encore  finy  : le  tout  ce  monte  a huit 
cens  Livres  Sterlings  done  une  partie  de  cette  ditte  somme  pent 
m’ettre  encore  redemendee  par  celluy  quy  me  la  Sedee  par  un  simple 
accomodement : en  foy  de  quoy  jay  singne  ce  present  certificat. 

‘ Fait  a Kilkenny  ce  30®  Jenvier,  1713-14. 

‘ Isaac  Estaunie.’ 

There  follows  the  Declaration  of  Kene  de  la  Douespe 
Lestablere,  founder  of  a family  long  well  known  in  Dublin, 
where  he  settled  on  his  retirement  and  married,  in  1707, 
Susanne  Marie  Theroude,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  He 
died  in  1729.  He  described  his  services  thus  : 

‘ Following  the  order  of  Government  of  the  26th  Deer,  last  I the 
undersigned  declare  that  I have  served  his  Majesty  since  1686. 
The  25  June  1690  I was  made  ensign  in  the  regiment  of  Cambon  the 
1 Oct.  1693  I was  made  Lieut,  in  the  said  regiment  I have  always 
served  without  ever  leaving  the  said  Regiment,  the  20  March  1699 
the  Regiment  was  disbanded  I was  put  on  a pension  the  1 May  1699 
of  2/-  a day  as  Lieutenant  since  which  time  I have  always  been  ready 
to  serve  his  Majesty.  I have  been  commanded  to  have  myself 
ready  when  My  Lord  Peter  Barry  was  in  Portugal.  I ...  an 
equipage  and  we  were  countermanded  in  the  year  1706  I was  ordered 
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to  return  to  London  and  I went  there  and  was  put  in  the  regiment 
wliich  . . , M.  La  Barthe  Tliomas  as  first  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
of  the  said  Regiment  stationed  at  Torbay.  My  Lord  Rivers  who 
commands  us  commands  the  three  Regiments  to  give  our  soldiers 
to  the  others  and  our  officers  to  come  to  London  which  I do  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  They  desire  us  to  come  to  Dublin  on  our 
pensions  which  I do  and  when  there  declare  that  I have  two  shillings 
a day  which  her  Majesty  gives  me.  I have  a wife  and  three  little 
children  I have  no  means  of  living  neither  commerce  nor  goods 
except  £400  sterling  which  I have  from  my  wife  which  are  in  the  public 
funds  at  London.  In  witness  whereof  I have  signed  at  Dublin  the 
28  Jan.  1713-4. 

‘ Rene  De  la  Douespe  Lestablere.’ 

Finally,  we  have  a characteristic  grumble  from  Louis  Charles 
de  Yigneulle,  who  appears  to  have' taken  to  farming  immedi- 
ately after  his  retirement,  having  served  under  King  William 
from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Holland  : 

‘ SuivantL’ordre  duGovernement  du  16  de  decembre  dernier  moy, 
Louis  Charles  de  Vigneulle,  certifie  estre  entre  dans  le  regiment  de 
Gambon  le  premier  Avrile  1689,  suivant  mas  Commission  du  premier 
d’Avril  1689,  on  iay  servi  jusques  a ce  que  le  regiment  a este  casse, 
et  mis  a la  pention  de  dix  huit  sols  par  jour  le  premier  May  1699  : 
Jay  pour  tout  bien,  outre  ma  pention,  une  vintaine  de  vashes  et  six 
chevaux  que  jay  sur  une  ferme  d’environ  70  acres  de  terre,  et  pour 
laquelle  ie  paye  dix  huit  livres  str.  par  an,  mon  Landlord  a plus 
d’interest  sur  ces  vaches  que  moy  mesme  : iay  trois  enfans,  dont 
laisne  na  que  onze  ans  et  une  femme  incapable  d’agir  de  puis  six 
ans  par  un  rhumatisme,  en  foy  de  quoy  iay  signe  ce  present  certificat 
ce  premier  jour  de  feburier  1713-14. 

‘ Louis  Charles  de  Vigneulle  J 

‘ Je  suis  sorty  hors  du  service  de  France  en  Ian  1687,  et  suis  venu 
en  Hollande,  ou  iay  iouy  d’une  pention  de  350  Gulden  jusques  a ce 
que  jay  passe  en  Engleterre  avec  le  Roy  Guillaume  etant  incorpore 
comme  enseigne  dans  le  regiment  aux  guarde  bleues. 

‘ Louis  Charles  de  Vigneulle.’ 

I have  also  printed  on  p.  27  of  my  memoir  of  the  Le  Fanu 
family  the  Declaration  made  in  1713-14  by  Charles  Le  Fanu 
de  Cresserons. 
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Un  Huguenot  fran9ais  a Londres  : Abel  Boyer. 

In  La  France  Libre  of  November  15,  1941 — Vol.  iii,  No.  13 — 
Louis  Tillier  publishes  an  appreciation  of  Abel  Boyer,  the 
‘ litterateur  ’ and  educational  pioneer,  who  was  born  at  Castres 
in  1667  and  who  died  in  London  in  1729. 

Tillier  sums  up  Boyer’s  character  admirably,  calling  him 
an  ‘ esprit  inventif  et  curieux,  travailleur  infatigable  et  touche- 
a4out,  passionne  de  politique,  trop  convaincu  pour  n’etre  pas 
maladroit  et  pour  ne  pas  se  faire  beaucoup  d’ennemis.’ 

Boyer’s  name  will  ever  be  familiar  on  account  of  his 
Dictionnaire  Boijal  Frangais  et  Anglais,  which,  Tillier  truly 
says,  ‘ temoigne  chez  son  auteur  d’un  sens  linguistique  ex- 
ceptionnel  a I’epoque.’  The  adjective  Royal  in  the  title  of 
the  dictionary  has  a pathetic  association  : Boyer  had  under- 
taken the  work  for  his  royal  pupil,  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  died  ere  its  completion  : it  was  published  at  the  Hague 
in  1702. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  French,  who  take  refuge  here 
to-day,  find  encouragement  in  studying  the  lives  of  their  com- 
patriots who  fled  hither  two  and  a half  centuries  ago,  and  we 
hope  for  further  Huguenot  portraits  from  Tillier’s  able  pen. 

My  Seventy  Years’  Pilgrimage,  1871-1941.  By  Henry  J. 

Cowell,  F.K.S.A.  London  : The  Kingsgate  Press. 

8vo.  182  pp. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  this  small  volume  in  which  the 
author,  who  will  be  well  known  to  Fellows  of  this  Society  as  a 
contributor  of  many  papers  to  our  meetings  and  Proceedings, 
sets  out  his  autobiography.  Mr.  Cowell,  who  is  sub-editor  of 
The  Baptist  Times,  has  had  a long  connexion  with  journalism, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  has  met  a great  variety  of  per- 
sonages, of  whom  he  has  much  to  say  here.  These  include 
such  well-known  names  as  W.  T.  Stead,  Father  Stanton, 
Dr.  John  Clifford,  M.  Paul  Sabatier  and  Mr.  W.  E.  (‘  Pussy- 
foot ’)  Johnson.  Other  subjects  on  which  he  writes  are 
Kobert  Louis  Stevenson,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
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iBidrellanea. 

L__HUGUEN0TS  and  koyalty. 

At  the  time  of  the  Dutch  Eoyal  Wedding  (1937),  genealogists 
noted  with  interest  that  both  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
descended  from  Prince  William  the  Silent,  hero  of  Netherlands’ 
freedom.  Princess  Juliana  by  his  marriage  to  Princess  Louisa 
de  Coligny,  daughter  of  the  martyr  Admiral,  and  Prince 
Bernhard  by  that  to  her  predecessor.  Princess  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon,  ex-Abbess  of  Jouarre. 

But  at  least  one  other  royal  family  shares  this  genealogical 
coincidence,  for  whilst  our  own  House  of  Windsor  is  descended 
from  Prince  Y/illiam  the  Silent  by  Princess  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon,  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  novv^  our  Queen  Mother, 
claims  descent  from  the  same  Prince  by  Princess  Louisa  de 
Coligny. 

Thus  the  Princess-heiresses,  Elizabeth  of  England  and 
Beatrix  of  the  Netherlands,  are  both  descendants  of  Huguenot 
ladies,  who  were  indeed  heroines  of  the  Keformation. 

[Communicated  by  Miss  E.  B.  C.  Lillingston'\ 

IL— A HUGUENOT  SUEGEON. 

The  Voice  of  the  Netherla^ids  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
link  with  Dutch  surgical  history  was  severed  when  a bomb  hit 
the  museum  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Among  the  irreplaceable  exhibits  destroyed  were  four  pairs 
of  iron  forceps,  levers,  crichets  and  fillets  originally  made  by 
William  Chamberlen  who,  as  a Huguenot  refugee,  fled  to 
Amsterdam  about  the  year  1550.  These  are  stated  to  be 
among  the  first  obstetrical  instruments  ever  made. 

Chamberlen  lived  for  nineteen  years  in  Amsterdam,  securing 
Dutch  nationality.  But  because  of  his  experiments  in  ‘ the 
black  magic  ’ of  alchemy  he  was  forced  to  leave  Holland. 
So  with  his  wife  and  three  children  he  came  to  England. 
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His  eldest  son  has  been  described  as  the  first  real  surgeon, 
for  previously  barbers  did  whatever  surgical  work  was  needed. 
He  became  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  in  1628 
was  Court  Obstetrician  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  The 
younger  son  obtained  a licence  to  practise  midwifery  from  the 
, Bishop  of  London  in  1600. 

III.— CONFESSIONS  OF  FAITH. 

The  following  book  which  had  found  its  way  into  the  library 
of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  has  been  presented  through 
Mr.  W.  E.  Le  Fanu  to  the  library  of  the  French  Hospital. 

Sylloge  Confessionuvi  sub  temjpus  reformandae  ecclesiae 
editarum,  videlicet,  Professio  Fidei  Tridentina,  Confessio  Hel- 
vetica, Confessio  Augustana,  Confessio  Saxonica,  Confessio 
Belgica.  Suhjiciuntur  Catecliismus  Heidelbergensis  et  Canones 
Synodi  Dordrechtariae.  Oxonii,  e typogra'pheo  Clarendoniano. 
1804.  Octavo,  pp.  424. 

This  collection  of  confessions  of  faith  in  their  Latin  versions 
includes  that  required  by  the  Council  of  Trent  from  all  holding 
any  office  in  the  Church  of  Eome  and  those  issued  by  various 
Eeformed  Churches  during  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is 
a short  introduction  giving  the  origins  of  the  various  confes- 
sions, their  dates,  etc.  The  last  section,  ‘ Canones  Synodi 
Dordrechtanae,’  dated  1618,  includes  two  lists  of  pastors.  The 
compiler  is  not  indicated  either  on  the  title  page  or  in  the 
preface. 

[Communicated  by  Miss  Winifred  Turner.] 

IV.— HUGUENOT  EECOEDS. 

The  following  are  among  the  papers  handed  over  through  the 
British  Eecords  Association  to  the  library  of  the  French 
Hospital  referred  to  in  the  Council’s  Annual  Eeport. 

(1)  Probate  of  the  will  of  Francis  Philip  Duval,  M.D., 
dated  February  20,  1764.  This  is  the  Dr.  Duval  who  appears  in 
the  Aufrere  Papers  as  the  husband  of  Marianne  Aufrere, 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  I.  A.  Aufrffi’e.  Proved  August  9,  1768. 

(2)  Probate  of  the  v/ill  of  Mary  Ann  Duval,  nee  Aufrere, 
dated  March  28,  1776,  proved  January  31,  1799. 
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(3)  Eough  draft  of  will  of  Eev.  Philip  Duval,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  son  of  the  above  ; dated  April  28,  1807. 

(4)  Declaration  by  Elizabeth  Bonovrier,  executrix  of 
Jeremiah  Elgar  and  Peter  Bonovrier,  linen  drapers  of  London, 
releasing  W.  Smith  from  her  interest  in  moneys  connected 
with  the  partnership  between  Smith,  P.  Bonovrier  and  George 
x\ufrere  (son  of  Eev.  I.  A.  Aufrere).  Dated  July  7,  1740. 

(5)  Eelease  of  annuity  by  Elizabeth  Moreau  to  Eev.  Charles 
Frederick  Moreau,  son  of  Esther  Moreau.  Dated  October  6, 
1759. 

(6)  A set  of  documents  connected  with  a law-suit  by  Aime 
Garnault  and  others  against  Peter  Eomilly  and  others  regarding 
the  will  of  Philip  Delahaize.  Dated  1782-91. 

Typescript  copies  of  the  wills  of  Elizabeth  Bonnin,  dated 
March  16,  1720,  and  Hannah  Mary  Bonnin,  dated  June  19, 
1790,  were  presented  by  Alfred  Bonnin,  Esq. 

[Communicated  hy  Miss  Winifred  Turner.] 
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THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 

Meetings  of  the  Session  1942-43. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  11,  1942, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt.  Sir  William  Codling, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Fifty-eighth  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Mr.  H.  B. 
Thomas  and  Mr.  F.  W.  J.  Webb. 

Professor  D.  Lloyd  Savory,  M.P.,  read  a paper  on  ‘ Pope 
Gregory  XIII  and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.’ 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wediiesday,  January  13,  1943, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt.  Sir  William  Codling, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  November  11,  1942,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Edwards  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Georg  Weis  read  a paper  on  ‘ The  Eestitution  of  the 
Huguenots’  Property  at  the  French  Eevolution.’ 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  10,  1943,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt.  Sir  William  Codling,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  January  13,  1943,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Mr. 
C.  D.  Chenevix-Trench,  Mr.  Gerald  Holmden  and  Mr.  Cyril 
Tabor  ; and  Mr.  W.  G.  Cazalet,  a former  Fellow  who  had 
resigned,  was  re-elected.  Messrs.  C.  H.  Jeune  and  E.  A.  le 
Cluse  Staines  were  elected  Honorary  Auditors. 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh  (Vice-President)  read  a paper  on 
‘ Montpellier  and  its  Associations.’ 


Fifty-ninth  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  12, 
1943,  held  at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt.  Sir  William  Cod- 
ling, President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  March  10,  1948,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

A Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the  next 
Session,  with  the  following  result  : 

President.— Sir  William  Eichard  Codling,  C.B.,  C.V.O., 

C.B.E. 

Vice  Presidents. — Eichard  Arthur  Austen-Leigh,  Esq.  ; 
George  Beaumont  Beeman,  Esq,,  F.S.A.  ; Arthur  Herve 
Browning,  Esq.  ; Sir  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D., 
M.S.,  F.E.C.S.  ; Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq.,  LL.D.  ; 
Miss  Susan  Minet  ; Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E., 
F.S.A. 

Treasurer. — Captain  Frank  Leslie  Paviffie,  A.C.A, 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Eomilly  Eoget,  Esq. 

Council. — Arthur  Campling,  Esq.,  F.S.A,  ; Charles  Travis 
Clay,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Lt.-Col.  Eobert  Maturin  Manning  Davy  ; 
Eaimond  AVarwick  Debaufre  de  Guyon,  Esq.  ; The  Eev. 
Stephen  Peachey  Duval,  D.D.,  O.B.E.  ; Theodore  Gilbert 
Hatherill-Mynott,  Esq.  ; Charles  Henry  Jeune,  Esq.  ; AVilliam 
Eichard  Le  Fanu,  Esq.  ; Owen  Fortrie  Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; 
Professor  Douglas  Lloyd  Savory,  M.P.  ; Miss  Winifred  Turner  ; 
Anthony  Eichard  AVagner,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Eichmond  Herald. 

The  Annual  Eeport,  as  follows,  together  with  the  Hon. 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  1942,  as  duly  audited,  was  adopted. 

Eeport  of  the  Council  to  the  Fifty -ninth  Amiual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

The  full  number  of  Ordinary  Meetings  has  been  held  during 
the  Session  now  closing,  and  the  same  arrangement  has  been 
continued  which  was  adopted  during  the  previous  Session, 
when  the  Ordinary  Meetings  were  held  in  the  afternoon 
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preceded  by  a luncheon.  The  Annual  Meeting  will,  however, 
be  followed  by  a dinner,  as  was  the  case  last  year. 

The  Council  is  glad  to  report  a much  diminished  reduction 
in  the  Eoll  of  Fellowship  as  compared  with  the  previous  war 
years.  The  losses  by  death  have  been  four  Ordinary  Fellows 
and  one  Honorary  Fellow  ; two  Fellows  have  resigned,  and  it 
has  been  necessary  to  remove  three  names  from  the  list  owing 
to  continued  non-payment  of  subscriptions.  These  losses, 
totalling  ten,  have  been  nearly  balanced  by  the  election  dufing 
the  Session  of  seven  Fellows,  including  the  re-election  of  one 
former  Fellow.  The  Eoll  now  stands  at  226  Ordinary  Fellows, 
10  Honorary  Fellows,  and  60  Subscribing  Libraries,  making  a 
total  of  296,  which  will  be  increased  to  297  if  the  one  candidate 
for  election  to  Fellowship  is  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  meetings  have  continued  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Eembrandt  and  the  following  papers  have  been  read  : ‘ Pope 
Gregory  XIII  and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,’  by 
Professor  D.  Lloyd  Savory,  M.P.  ; ‘ The  Eestitution  of  the 
Huguenots’  Property  at  the  French  Eevolution,’  by  Dr.  G. 
Weis  ; and  ‘ Montpellier  and  its  Associations,’  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Austen-Leigh  (Vice-President).  The  Council  is  most  grateful  to 
the  authors  of  these  papers  for  their  help  in  these  difficult  times. 

No.  1 of  Vol.  XVII  of  the  Proceedings  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Fellows  last  summer,  and  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to 
issue  this  year’s  number  as  usual.  It  will  contain  the  papers 
mentioned  above,  the  President’s  Address,  and  other  items. 
It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  resume  the  issue  of  the  Quarto 
Series  of  Publications  under  present  conditions,  but  the  pre- 
paration of  further  volumes  is  in  progress. 

There  is  nothing  to  report  regarding  the  relations  of  the 
Society  with  its  sister  Societies  in  other  countries. 

Although  the  Library  is  actually  closed  and  many  of  the 
more  valuable  of  its  contents  have  been  removed  to  a place  of 
safety.  Fellows  may  like  to  know  that  it  is  still  possible  for 
them  to  borrow  works  therefrom  to  a limited  extent. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer’s  accounts  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1942,  duly  audited  by  the  Society’s  honorary 
auditors,  are  appended  to  this  report. 

The  income  and  expenditure  account  for  the  year  discloses 
a surplus  of  £115  8s.  Id.  This  sum  has  been  added  to  the 
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General  Fund  Capital  Account  of  the  Society,  which  stands 
in  the  Balance  Sheet  at  December  31,  1942,  at  £1523  7s.  5d. 

The  comparative  figures  of  Income  and  Expenditure  for 
the  past  two  years  are  as  follows  : — 


Income  for  the  year  . . 341  2 11  322  0 4 

Expenditure  for  the  year  . 284  16  9 206  12  3 

Surplus  for  the  year  . £56  6 2 £115  8 1 

The  reduction  in  the  expenditure  for  the  year  1942  is  due  to 
the  non-issue  of  the  list  of  Eellows  and  the  consequent  saving  in 
the  cost  of  publications. 

Eor  the  third  year  in  succession  the  Council  has  to  report 
a fall  in  income,  and  the  causes  are  the  same  as  reported  in  the 
two  previous  years,  viz.  : 

(a)  Deaths  and  resignations  of  Fellows  in  excess  of  new 
Fellows. 

(h)  Failure  of  certain  Fellows  to  remit  their  annual  sub- 
scriptions. 

(c)  Increase  in  the  rate  of  income  tax  which  lias  reduced 
the  net  yield  of  the  investments. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Fund  Capital  Account,  the 
Society  has  an  accumulated  balance  of  £1717  19s.  Sd.  in 
respect  of  Composition  Fees. 

The  market  value  of  the  investments  of  the  Society  at 
December  31,  1942,  was  £3029  10s.  6d.,  as  against  the  cost  of 
£3000.  The  Society  also  holds  a sum  of  £284  16s.  lid.  on 
deposit  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to 
the  Honorary  Officers  for  their  efforts  in  the  interests  of  the 
Society  and  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  Custodian  of  the  Society’s  Publications. 

Captain  Peter  Grenville  Lyon  Cazalet,  D.S.C.,  E.N.  was 
elected  a Fellow. 

The  President  then  read  his  Presidential  Address,  printed 
below. 


1941 


1942 


£ s.  d. 
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^3if5ii&ential  aUDifSisj  to 
Cl)f  Itugiimot  ^S'onrtp  of  bonbon. 

Delivered  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  on  May  12,  1943. 

By  sir  william  R.  CODLING,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  C.B.E. 

I UNDERSTAND  that  ill  reccnt  years  it  has  been  the  practice 
for  the  President  to  take  some  special  historical  event  as  the 
subject  of  his  address.  Owing  to  war  conditions,  involving 
lack  of  time  and  facilities  for  research,  I have  had  to  revert 
to  what  I believe  used  to  be  the  custom,  and  to  devote  my 
address  to  a general  review  of  matters  of  Huguenot  interest 
which  have  happened  in  my  year  of  office.  Here  again  I find 
myself  handicapped  by  the  prevailing  war-time  conditions. 
There  has  been  a general  curtailment  of  the  activities  of  most 
learned  societies,  to  which  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London 
is  not  an  exception. 

May  I remark  in  passing  that  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  this  Society  has  always  been  a matter  of  doubt  to  me. 
Should  it  be  Huguenot — 'the  final  syllable  rhyming  with  the 
verb  ‘ to  know,’  meaning  to  be  acquainted  with — or  should 
it  be  Hugue?zof — the  final  syllable  rhyming  with  the  adverb 
‘ not,’  a word  expressing  denial  or  refusal.  I have  always 
favoured  the  former,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter 
is  the  more  correct.  Various  derivations  of  the  word  have  been 
suggested,  but  the  most  plausible  in  my  opinion  is  that  from 
the  German  ‘ eidgenoss  ’ — meaning  ‘ oath-fellow  ’ — which  I 
believe  the  Swiss  use  to  describe  themselves  to  this  day.  On 
French  tongues  the  Swiss  pronunciation  of  ‘ eidgenoss  ’ sounds 
much  like  Huguenot,  and  so  the  name  is  likely  to  have 
originated  with  the  Frenchmen  who  tried  to  repeat  the  word 
with  which  the  Swiss  volunteers  introduced  themselves  when 
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they  joined  la  Kenaudie  to  fight  against  the  Guises  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Three  Ordinary  Meetings  have  been  held  during  the  Session 
which  this  Annual  General  Meeting  brings  to  a close.  The 
same  war-time  arrangement  has  been  continued  which  was 
adopted  during  the  previous  Session — the  ordinary  meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  afternoon  preceded  by  a luncheon,  this 
Annual  Meeting  will  be  followed  by  a dinner.  I consider  the 
arrangements  for  to-day  to  be  eminently  wise  and  most  satis- 
factory. You  will  be  enabled  in  doing  justice  to  the  dinner 
which  follows  to  forget  the  poor  quality  and  scantiness  of  the 
pabulum  put  before  you  by  your  President.  I have  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  erudition  of  Professor  Savory,  to  the  facility 
of  expression  and  the  choice  diction  of  Sir  William  Collins,  to 
the  dry  Vv^it  and  shrewd  humour  of  Mr.  Austen-Leigh,  nor  to 
the  charm  and  graciousness  of  Miss  Minet — to  mention  a few 
of  those  who  have  addressed  you  during  my  term  of  office. 
But  I think  this  presidential  address  will  set  up  a record  in 
one  direction,  viz.,  its  brevity. 

At  the  three  ordinary  meetings  we  were  favoured  with 
three  papers  on  widely  different  subjects,  but  each  of  great 
interest.  On  November  11,  1942,  Professor  D.  L.  Savory, 
M.P.,  gave  us  the  ‘ Echo  of  a Controversy,’  viz..  Pope 
Gregory  XIII  and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
learned  Professor  had  devoted  much  time  to  careful  research 
in  connexion  with  his  subject,  giving  chapter  and  verse  for 
the  counts  in  his  indictment.  None  of  us  was  in  doubt  as  to 
the  complicity  of  Gregory  XIII  with  that  detestable  crime. 

On  January  13,  1943,  we  were  favoured  with  a paper  by 
Dr.  Georg  Weis  on  the  Restitution  of  the  Huguenots’  Property 
at  the  French  Revolution.  Dr.  Weis  is  a Czechoslovakian 
refugee  in  this  country  from  German  aggression.  He  used  the 
analogy  of  the  confiscation  and  the  attempted  restitution  of 
the  property  of  the  Huguenots  to  illustrate  the  difficulties 
there  will  be  in  rehabilitating  the  refugees  from  his  country 
in  their  temporal  possessions  which  have  been  alienated  by 
the  Germans.  Dr.  Weis  is  a Czechoslovakian  lawyer  and  he 
is  at  present  studying  law  in  London  with  a view  to  being 
called  to  the  English  Bar.  The  reading  of  his  paper  in  English 
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was  a triumph  over  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  an  abstruse 
subject  in  what  was  to  him  a foreign  tongue.  We  hope  to 
hear  more  of  Dr.  Weis. 

On  March  10,  1943,  Mr.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh  read  a paper  on 
‘ Montpellier  and  its  Associations.’  We  are  grateful  to  Mr. 
Austen-Leigh  for  giving  us  the  fruits  of  his  wide  reading  on 
the  subject  and  for  its  illumination  by  delightful  flashes  of 
wit  and  humour. 

Only  one  publication  was  issued  by  the  Society  last  year, 
viz..  No.  1 of  Vol.  XVII  of  the  Proceedings.  It  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  resume  the  issue  of  the  Quarto  Series  of  Pub- 
lications under  present  conditions,  but  the  preparation  of 
further  volumes  is  in  progress. 

There  is  nothing  to  report  regarding  the  relation  of  the 
Society  with  Huguenot  societies  in  other  countries. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Society  is,  I think  you  will 
agree,  very  satisfactory  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of 
affairs  in  this  country.  The  sum  shown  in  the  Balance  Sheet 
at  December  31,  1942,  as  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Society, 
is  £1523  75.  5d.  In  addition  to  this  the  Society  has  an  accumu- 
lated balance  of  £1717  195.  Sd.  in  respect  of  Composition  Fees. 
The  income  for  the  year  shows  an  excess  over  expenditure  of 
£115  85.  Id.  The  market  value  of  the  investments  of  the 
Society  at  December  31  last  was  £3278  Is.  5d.  I must  point 
out,  however,  that  this  on  the  whole  satisfactory  financial 
position  has  only  been  made  possible  by  a curtailment  of 
certain  of  the  normal  activities  of  the  Society. 

The  Membership  Eoll  now  stands  at  226  Ordinary  Fellows, 
10  Honorary  Fellows  and  60  Subscribing  Libraries,  making  a 
total  of  296. 

For  the  third  year  in  succession  there  has  been  a fall  in 
income  and  the  causes  remain  the  same  as  in  last  year  and 
the  year  before. 

Those  causes  are  : 

(1)  Deaths  and  resignations  of  Fellows  in  excess  of  new 

Fellows. 

(2)  Failure  of  certain  Fellows  to  remit  their  annual  sub- 

scriptions. 
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(3)  Increase  in  the  rate  of  income  tax,  which  has  reduced 
the  net  yield  of  the  investments. 

The  first  of  these  causes  brings  me  to  the  obituary  list  of 
Fellows  and  former  Fellows  who  have  died  during  the  year. 
I am  glad  to  say  the  list  is  shorter  this  year  than  usual.  It 
numbers  three  only. 

The  most  notable  of  the  three  was  William  Arthur  Shaw, 
Litt.D.,  F.B.A. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  born  on  April  19,  1865,  and  had  been 
a fellow  of  the  Huguenot  Society  since  November  1904. 
Although  not  himself  of  Huguenot  descent  so  far  as  is  known, 
he  interested  himself  very  keenly  in  its  work  and  was  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  most  important  works'which  it  has  issued,  namely, 
the  lists  of  Denizations  and  Naturalizations  in  England  and 
Ireland  from  1603  to  1800,  published  in  two  of  its  quarto 
volumes,  Yol.  XVIII,  1603  to  1700  (1911),  and  Yol.  XXVII, 
1701  to  1800  (1923).  He  had  also  collected  most  of  the  material 
for  the  Society’s  Yol.  XXIV,  the  Naturalizations  of  Foreign 
Protestants  in  the  American  Colonies  under  the  Statute  of 
13  George  II  (1921),  which  he  originally  intended  to  incorporate 
in  the  second  of  his  two  volumes,  but  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  special  work  for  the  Government  during  the  last  war 
resigned  its  completion  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  by  whom  it  was  edited  as  a separate  volume.  Shaw’s 
own  volumes,  dealing  not  onl}^  with  the  Protestant  refugees  to 
England  and  Ireland  but  with  all  the  naturalised  immigrants, 
are  of  far  more  than  merely  Huguenot  interest  and  form  one 
of  the  principal  sources  for  the  genealogy  of  foreigners  who 
settled  in  this  kingdom.  The  learned  introduction  Shaw  con- 
tributed to  the  first  of  his  volumes  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
though  succinct  treatises  on  the  history  of  the  naturalization 
laws  in  this  country  ever  wTitten. 

In  addition  to  this  great  work  Shaw  was  the  author  of  two 
lengthy  papers  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  which  are 
monuments  of  his  indefatigable  industry  in  research,  viz.,  the 
paper  on  the  English  Government  and  the  Belief  of  Protestant 
Eefugees  (Yol.  V,  pp.  343-423),  and  the  paper  on  the  Irish 
Pensioners  of  William  Ill’s  Huguenot  Piegiments,  1702  (Yol.  VI, 
pp.  295-326).  He  also  read  a paper  at  one  of  the  Society’s 
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meetings  in  the  year  1906  dealing  with  his  suggestions  for  the 
completion  of  the  enlarged  edition  of  the  MM.  Haag’s  La  France 
Protestante,  which  he  felt  ought  to  be  done  in  this  country. 
The  paper  was  not  printed  and  the  work  in  question  remains 
uncompleted  to  this  day. 

We  must  be  grateful  that  Shaw  was  able  and  willing  to 
devote  so  much  of  his  great  abilities  to  the  special  work  of  this 
Society,  for  his  fame  lies  far  outside  its  bounds  and  belongs  to 
the  world  at  large.  After  a distinguished  career  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
political  economy,  he  obtained  his  Litt.D.  degree  there  so 
long  ago  as  1892.  He  published  his  History  of  Currency  in 
1895,  about  which  time  he  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  the 
late  Joseph  Kedington  as  the  editor  of  the  official  Calendar  of 
the  Treasury  Papers.  Thereafter  he  was  almost  always  to  be 
found  at  the  Public  Record  Office  where  his  main  life  work  was 
carried  on  practically  until  its  end.  His  acumen  and  deep 
study  of  his  subject  at  once  showed  him  that  the  interest  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  the  Treasury  extended  much  beyond  the 
small  class  known  as  Treasury  Papers  to  which  Redington’s  calen- 
dar had  confined  it  and  that  the  numerous  classes  of  Treasury 
books  must  be  abstracted  and  included  before  any  idea  of  the 
real  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  of  the  office  in  past  times 
could  be  formed.  Accordingly  the  first  volume  of  his  calendar 
which  was  published  in  1897  was  known  as  the  Calendar  of 
Treasury  Books  and  Papers.  It  began  in  the  year  1729  in 
continuation  of  the  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers  and  was 
continued  in  four  subsequent  volumes  to  the  year  1745,  the 
last  published  in  1903.  After  that  Shaw  was  engaged  to 
calendar  the  books  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  earlier 
volumes,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books 
appeared  in  1904,  beginning  the  series  from  the  year  1600.  In 
all,  down  to  the  year  1938,  he  had  seen  through  the  press 
sixteen  volumes  in  thirty  large  parts  of  this  calendar,  bringing 
it  down  to  the  year  1701,  and  it  is  understood  that  very  much 
more  had  been  already  prepared  and  its  printing  only  held  up 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  To  all  these  volumes  Shaw  con- 
tributed long  and  learned  introductions  which  are  models  of 
lucid  reasoning  and  exhibit  his  complete  mastery  of  his  difficult 
subject.  Though  free  from  political  bias,  perhaps  one  of  the 
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most  interesting  things  in  these  introductions  was  Shaw’s 
defence  of  King  Charles  II  as  an  able  administrator  and 
financier. 

In  addition  to  this  great  work  at  the  Kecord  Office  Shaw 
found  time  to  edit  there  a number  of  volumes  for  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission  for  the  Calendar  of  He  L’Isle  and  Dudley 
Papers,  and  also  to  publish  a number  of  other  works  such  as 
his  Histonj  of  the  English  Church  under  the  Civil  Wars  and 
Commonwealth,  2 vols.  (1900),  and  The  Knights  of  England, 
2 vols.  (1905),  in  which  last  he  essayed  to  give  as  complete  a 
catalogue  as  possible  of  all  who  had  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  the  earliest  times.  Besides  his  work  for  this 
Society  he  did  much  valuable  work  for  such  societies  as  the 
Chetham  and  the  Eoyal  Historical  Societies.  All  his  pub- 
lished work  clearly  exhibits  his  untiring  exertions  in  the  com- 
pilation of  masses  of  detail  and  his  ability  to  set  out  the  results 
of  it  in  lucid  prose. 

In  spite  of  his  main  occupation  as  a historian  and  economist 
Shaw  was  a man  of  many  interests.  Among  them  was  his  deep 
study  of  English  portraiture  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  concerning  which  he  contributed  papers  to  the 
Connoisseur  Magazine  and  elsewhere.  He  was  governed  by  a 
wholehearted  and  disinterested  love  for  the  acquisition  of 
accurate  knowledge.  To  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  as  zealous 
as  himself  he  was  the  most  companionable  and  lovable  of  men, 
ever  ready  to  impart  the  deep  stores  of  his  learning,  and  many 
will  have  cause  to  miss  the  help  he  was  always  prepared  un- 
selfishly to  give  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

He  died  on  April  15  last,  within  a few  days  of  completing 
his  seventy-eighth  year.  Until  a short  while  of  his  death  he 
was  to  be  found  at  his  accustomed  place  in  the  Eecord  Office. 

The  other  two  deceased  Fellows  were  Lt.-CoL  James  Chabot 
Low  and  Henry  Pavely,  J.P.,  of  Bristol. 

Colonel  Low  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Chabot. 
He  was  elected  a Fellow  in  1917. 

Mr.  Pavely  was  connected  with  the  family  of  De  Pavely, 
and  was  a Fellow  since  1934. 

The  most  distinguished  former  Fellow  who  died  during 
the  year  was  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Hugh  Sandham  Jeudwine,  K.C.B., 
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K.B.E.,  Colonel  Commandant  Eoyal  Artillery,  Hon.  Col.  59th 
(4th  West  Lancs.)  Medium  Eegiment,  Eoyal  Artillery,  Terri- 
torial Association. 

Although  he  was  not  a Fellow  of  the  Society  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  December  2,  1942,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Sir  Hugh 
Jeudwine  had  been  a Fellow  for  over  forty  years  before  his 
resignation  and  took  great  interest  in  its  affairs.  Many  of 
our  Fellows  knew  him  as  a kindly  friend  of  sterling  qualities 
and  charming  personality,  and  knew  of  his  unostentatious 
connexion  with  many  Service  and  other  charities  including 
one  closely  allied  to  the  Society,  The  Westminster  French 
Protestant  School  Foundation,  of  which  he  was  a Director. 

Some  of  us,  due  to  his  modesty  perhaps,  did  not  fully  realise 
how  great  a man  he  was,  and  how  distinguished  a soldier. 

An  honour  was  paid  to  his  memory  on  February  28  last, 
when  his  ashes  were  solemnly  received  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Liverpool  Cathedral  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  Memorial  to  the 
famous  55th  Division  which  he  commanded  with  such  dis- 
tinction. The  Huguenot  Society  was  represented  at  this 
impressive  ceremony. 

The  military  career  of  this  great  Huguenot  soldier  was  long 
and  distinguished  and  included  the  command  of  the  55th 
(West  Lancashire)  Division  at  the  Somme,  Ypres,  Cambrai  and 
Givenchy  in  the  last  war.  Tribute  was  paid  to  his  Huguenot 
descent  in  the  Affirmation  which  prefaced  the  Order  of  Service 
in  Liverpool  Cathedral  on  Sexagesima  Sunday  of  this  year. 
I cannot  do  better  than  read  to  you  the  last  paragraph  of  that 
Affirmation  which  was  attested  by  the  signatures  of  a former 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  of  officers  who  severally  served 
under  his  command.  It  reads  as  follows  : 

By  his  appointment  as  Honorary  Colonel  of  one  of  his  old  Regi- 
ments, a position  he  held  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life,  and 
his  Chairmanship  of  the  National  Cadet  Association  in  the  difficult 
days  when  the  Cadet  movement,  now  so  triumphantly  vindicated, 
was  frowned  on  and  neglected,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  on  to  the 
soldiers  lighting  to-day  in  distant  fields,  those  ideals  of  duty,  sacrifice, 
discipline,  loyalty  and  steadfastness  inherited  from  his  Huguenot 
ancestors,  which  were  the  guiding  principles  of  a long  life,  unflaggingly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
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Eecent  Additions  to  the  Library 

The  additions  to  the  combined  library  of  the  French  Hospital 
and  the  Huguenot  Society  have  not  been  very  numerous  during 
the  past  year,  but  there  are  four  which  I think  call  for  special 
mention.  Three  are  purchases  by  the  Directors  of  the  French 
Hospital  under  the  terms  of  the  Browning  Trust  and  one  is  a 
presentation. 

1.  Ajpologie  pour  les  Chrestiens  de  France  de  la  Beligion 
Evangelique  ou  Reformee  . . . Au  Boy  de  Navarre.  Par 
Innocent  Gentillet,  Jurisconsulte  Dauphinois.  1588. 

This  rare  book  has  fine  printing  and  a very  attractive  old 
red  morocco  binding  with  gilt  borders  and  back. 

2.  A declaration  and  protestation  published  by  the  King  of 
Navarre  . . . concerning  the  peace  concluded  with  the  House  of 
Lorrayn.  . . . Also  two  letters  written  by  the  sayd  King  of 
Navarre.  . . . More  an  epistle  written  by  Philip  de  Mornay 
to  the  French  King.  . . . All  faithfully  translated.  . . . 
Imprinted  at  London  for  Edward  Aggas.  1586. 

This  booklet  is  very  rare  and  the  present  copy  is  complete 
and  in  perfect  condition  with  a fine  binding  of  polished  calf. 

3.  An  autograph  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Bidley  Chancellor  of 
the  diocese  of  Winchester  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Dated 
September  29,  1621. 

The  Bishop  is  Lancelot  Andrewes.  He  quotes  a communica- 
tion received  by  him  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
George  Abbot,  a native  of  Guildford,  who  again  quotes  in- 
structions received  from  the  Privy  Council  for  instituting 
collections  in  parish  churches  to  relieve  the  ‘ many  straungers  ’ 
who  ‘ by  reason  of  the  troubles  in  France  . , . have  for 
conscience’  sake  retired  themselves  into  this  Kingdome.’  The 
Bishop  therefore  instructs  the  Chancellor  to  see  that  the 
directions  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  Privy  Council  ' be  per- 
formed effectually  and  that  with  all  expedition  ’ as  the  cause 
‘ pleadeth  for  itself  more  than  any  can  plead  for  it.’  At  the 
foot  of  the  sheet  appears  a draft  of  a letter  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bidley  dated  October  30,  1621,  conveying  the  necessary  in- 
structions to  the  parish  clergy.  The  manuscript  is  accompanied 
by  a typescript  copy. 
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The  Society  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Solly,  of  The  Bells, 
Wimborne,  Hants.,  with  a collection  of  old  French  MSS.  re- 
lating to  the  Caillouel  family  of  Eouen.  A note  on  these 
papers  will  appear  in  this  year’s  issue  of  the  Proceedings. 

We  have  also  received  Nos.  46  and  47  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina  for  the  years  1941 
and  1942  respectively. 

Interest  in  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  appears  very 
much  alive  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  the  Secretary 
gets  frequent  requests  for  particulars  of  its  activities,  including 
an  ‘ airgraph  ’ from  India  and  a letter  which  spent  many 
months  coming  by  sea  from  Australia.  Inquiries  about 
Huguenot  families  from  the  U.S.A.  are  still  fairly  frequent. 


VOL.  XVII.-NO.  2. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Irwin  Marshall,  who  over  a period  of  nearly  fifty 
years  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  Frencli  Hospital  (La 
Providence),  died  on  June  27,  1942. 

Before  his  appointment  in  October  1894  as  Clerk  to  the 
Corporation  Mr.  Marshall  had  served  a useful  apprenticeship 
in  the  service  of  Mr.  Arthur  Giraud  Browning,  Past  President 
of  this  Society  and  at  that  time  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
French  Hospital,  and,  through  him,  became  imbued  not  only 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business  affairs  of  the 
Hospital  but  also  with  a deep  and  affectionate  appreciation 
of  all  that  the  charity  stood  for. 

Towards  the  end  of  1899  the  office  of  Steward  fell  vacant 
and  Mr.  Marshall,  who  had  recently  married,  was  appointed  as 
from  January  1,  1900,  Clerk  and  Steward.  He  and  his  wife 
immediate^  took  up  residence  at  the  Hospital,  where  they  con- 
^ tinned  to  live  until  1930.  In  March  of  that  year  Mr.  Marshall 
suffered  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  Avife  who,  like  himself,  had 
devoted  herself  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  old  people. 
During  the  war  years  1914-1918  and  many  post-war  years, 
when  the  income  of  the  Hospital  was  considerably  reduced  and 
the  difficulties  of  catering  enormously  increased,  Mr.  Alarshall’s 
skilful  management  prevented  any  appreciable  hardships  being 
felt  by  the  old  people  under  his  charge. 

In  June  1930  Mr.  Marshall  resigned  the  Stewardship  and 
gavm  up  his  residence  at  the  Hospital  but  retained  his  position 
as  Clerk  to  the  Corporation.  During  the  next  few  years,  when 
prolonged  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  with  the  London 
County  Council  for  what  was  virtually  a compulsory  sale  to 
them  of  the  Hospital’s  property,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Hospital’s  records  enabled  him  to  render  constant  and  valuable 
service  to  the  Honorary  Officers. 

On  April  6,  1940,  Mr.  Marshall  retired  from  the  office  of 
Clerk  to  the  Corporation  and  on  the  same  day  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Director  of  the  Hospital. 
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Charles  Bost.  We  learn  with  regret  that  our  Honorary 
Fellow  Monsieur  le  Pasteur  Charles  Bost  died  on  March  3, 
1943.  He  was  born  on  May  11,  1871,  at  Pouzin,  Ardeche, 
where  his  father,  Elisee  Bost,  was  Minister.  Charles  Bost 
studied  at  Geneva,  where  in  after  years  he  was  named 
Doctor  honoris  causa  ; he  first  served  as  Pasteur  at  Lassalle 
in  the  heart  of  the  Cevennes,  later  at  Firmigny  in  the  mining 
district  of  the  upper  Loire,  and  lastly  at  le  Havre  ; during  his 
latter  years  he  was  impeded  by  deafness,  and  in  1936  retired 
from  the  Ministry.  We  fear  that  the  war  must  have  brought 
him  much  sadness  ; we  know  that  during  its  initial  stage  he  had 
five  sons  and  five  sons-in-law  serving. 

Since  1919  Charles  Bost  had  been  a member  of  the  Comite 
de  la  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais.  His 
labours  for  the  Society  have  been  indefatigable.  Madame  Bost 
helped  him  with  some  of  the  index  work  which  he  undertook 
for  the  Society.  His  life’s  work  was  the  history  of  Protestantism 
in  the  Cevennes,  but  he  was  also  known  as  a scholarly  critic  of 
Agrippa  d’Aubigne,  and  in  1925  he  published  VHistoire  des 
Protestants  de  France,  en  35  legons,  a model  school  book. 

The  land  of  the  Cevennes  Bost  knew  and  loved,  as  Scott  did 
the  Border  : hill  and  vale,  isolated  farmstead,  drovers’  track, 
cave  and  preacher’s  hiding-hole,  he  was  familiar  with  them  all, 
and  he  was  steeped  in  the  tradition  of  the  country-side  ; he 
had  also  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  archives  of  Languedoc, 
at  Montpellier,  Paris  and  elsewhere.  His  chief  publication, 
Les  PrMicants  protestants  des  Cevennes  et  du  Bas-Languedoc, 
1684-1700,  appeared  in  1912  ; it  was  crowned  by  I’Academie 
fran^aise  and  awarded  the  prix  Bersier  by  la  Societe  de  I’Histoire 
du  Protestantisme  fran^ais  ; these  two  volumes  may  be  usefully 
supplemented  by  articles  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French 
Society  : ‘ Les  routes  de  I’exil  ’ (XL VII,  561  et  seg.),  of  poignant 
interest  to  those  of  the  Kefuge  ; ‘ Les  deux  premiers  synodes 
du  desert  ’ (LXV,  10)  ; ‘ Les  prisonniers  d’Aigues-Mortes  et  les 
notaires  ’ (LXXI,  144  et  seq.),  and  mam^  others. 

We  believe  that  after  the  publication  of  his  great  work  on 
the  predicants  Monsieur  Bost  contemplated  writing  a history 
of  the  Camisard  war,  for  which  he  had  accumulated  much 
material,  but  instead  he  unselfishly  placed  all  his  knowledge 
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and  skill  at  the  disposition  of  our  Huguenot  Society  and 
edited  for  it  the  manuscripts  of  Mazel  and  Marion,  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Society  in  1929  by  Major  P.  Kennedy, 
C.B.  (‘  Memoires  inedites  d’Abraham  Mazel  et  d’Elie  Marion  sur 
la  Guerre  des  Cevennes,  1701-1708,’  Hug,  Soc.  Puh.  XXXIV, 
1931). 

The  Camisard  predicants  and  generals  were  uncouth,  un- 
tutored and  frenzied  by  persecution  ; Charles  Best’s  keen 
historical  scrutiny  hides  none  of  their  ugliness,  yet  he  excels  in 
making  clear  to  us  the  precious  jewel  of  faith  which  they  kept 
so  pure  and  handed  on  intact  to  their  disciples.  Our  French 
confreres,  in  their  piety,  have  been  apt  to  regard  the  Camisard 
leaders  as  angels  incarnate,  and  Monsieur  Best’s  impartial 
scientific  history  gave  some  offence,  though  John  Vienot  as 
President  of  the  French  Society — himself  a great  historian— 
wrote  a glowing  eulogy  of  VHistoire  des  Predicants  (LXII,  83), 
calling  it  ‘ un  ouvrage  excellent  et  quasi  definitif  sur  cette 
periode,’  and  we  feel  certain  that  as  time  goes  on  Charles  Best’s 
position  as  the  historian  of  the  Camisard  revolt  will  be  more 
and  more  fully  recognised. 

In  considering  Monsieur  Best’s  character  and  gifts  we  must 
remember  that  his  first  calling  in  life  was  the  Ministry  : those 
who  have  heard  him  preach  will  never  forget  his  strong  indi- 
viduality, and  his  firm  good  sense  blended  with  the  deepest 
intuition.  His  style — happily  adapted  to  his  hearers,  whether 
simple  Cevenol  folk  or  more  sophisticated  townsmen — was  direct 
yet  subtle,  and  his  astonishing  insight  was  only  matched  by 
his  kindly  charity.  (A  selection  of  his  sermons.  La  plainte  et  le 
devoir,  has  been  published  by  Fischbacher.)  Wisdom,  which  is 
the  worker  of  all  things,  taught  him,  and  his  was  a pure  influence 
flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty. 

S.  M. 

[Note. — Obituary  notices  of  other  fellows  of  the  Society 
will  be  found  in  the  Presidential  Address,  su'pra,^ 
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^3opf  <6regon>  ^*#55  anti  tf)C  iBa^^arrr  of 
asartbolomtU). 

By  professor  DOUGLAS  LLOYD  SAVORY,  M.P. 

(Echo  of  a Controversy.) 

Some  years  ago  a Homan  Catholic  priest  whom  we  will  call 
Canon  X wrote  an  article  in  an  Irish  weekly  paper  entitled 
‘ Things  that  Ain’t  So,’  in  which  he  said  that : 

‘ At  the  time  of  the  “ Bartholomew  ” Home  was  rejoicing  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  and  the  couriers  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  celebrations  with  the  invented 
story  that  the  King  of  France  had  just  escaped  assassination — that 
Conde  and  Navarre  had  abandoned  the  Huguenot  conspiracy,  and 
had  embraced  the  Catholic  religion.  The  Pope  was  completely  de- 
ceived by  the  envoy’s  message,  and  gave  orders  for  the  public  com- 
memoration of  the  event,  but  when  the  true  account  came  from  the 
Papal  Legate  Salviati,  Pope  Gregory  expressed  profound  sorrow  at 
the  deed,  and  by  every  means  in  his  power  strove  to  protect  the 
victims  and  punish  their  murderers.’ 

I have  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  above  very  full  quota- 
tion from  Canon  X’s  article  in  order  not  to  misrepresent  him 
in  any  way. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  Pope  Pius  V,  the  predecessor  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII, 
wrote  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  mother  of  the  French  King, 
Charles  IX,  on  May  3,  1569,  as  follows  : 

‘ If  your  Majesty  will  continue  to  fight  openly  and  ardently 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion  until  they  are  all  mas- 
sacred, she  may  rest  assured  that  Divine  help  will  not  fail  her.  . . . 
It  is  only  by  the  entire  extermination  of  the  heretics  that  the  King 
will  be  able  to  restore  to  this  noble  Kingdom  the  ancient  cult  of  the 
Catholic  religion.’  ^ 

^ De  Potter,  Lettres  de  Saint  Pie  V. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  only  three  years  before 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  When  the  news  actually 
reached  Rome  and  Cardinal  Alexandrine  heard  of  the  massacre 
he  exclaimed  : 

‘ This  is  then  what  the  King  of  France  has  been  preparing. 
Praise  be  to  God,  he  has  kept  his  promise.’  ^ 

Pius  V died  in  May,  three  months  before  the  massacre.  His 
successor,  Gregory  XIII,  first  received  on  September  2,  by  a 
private  courier  who  had  come  from  Lyons,  bringing  a dispatch 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Governor  of  that  town  to  a Frenchman 
named  Monsieur  de  Jou,  the  news  of  the  terrible  event  which 
had  taken  place  on  August  24,  1572.  The  message  reported 
‘ the  death  of  all  the  leaders  of-the  Reformed  religion  and  all 
the  Huguenots  of  France.’  ^ On  receiving  this  message  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  went  immediately,  accompanied  by  Ferals, 
the  French  Ambassador,  to  communicate  the  news  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  Ambassador  states  that  the  Pope  ‘ wanted  immediately 
to  have  bonfires  lighted.’  ^ But  the  Ambassador  objected 
that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  the  official  confirmation. 
Three  days  later,  that  is  on  September  5,  there  arrived  in  Rome 
‘ almost  at  the  same  hour  ’ Beauville,  an  extraordinary  envoy 
from  King  Charles  IX  of  France,  and  also  a courier  dispatched 
by  the  Papal  nuncio  in  Paris,  Salviati.^  Accordingly  the 
Pope  was  now  fully  informed  of  what  had  taken  place  by 
dispatches  from  his  own  nuncio,  and  was  not  in  any  way  de- 
pendent on  the  message  sent  by  the  French  King.  The  very 
same  day,  that  is  to  say  September  5,  Pope  Gregory,  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  College,  had,  in  gratitude  for 
the  massacre,  the  Te  Deurn  sung  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace  of 
St.  Mark,  where  he  was  then  residing.  On  the  following  day, 
September  6,  the  dispatches  of  Salviati,  the  Papal  nuncio,  were 
read  in  the  Consistory. 

On  September  8 the  Pope  went  in  full  Pontifical  robes  to 
take  part  in  a thanksgiving  service  held  in  the  French  Church 
of  St.  Louis  at  Rorne.^  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  received 

^ Lettre  d’Ossat  a Villeroy,  sept.  22,  1599. 

^ Lettre  de  Ferals  a Charles  IX,  sept.  11,  1572.  ^ Ibid.  * Ibid. 

^ Ordine  della  Solennissima  Processione.  Impressori  Camerali.  Roma,  1572. 
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him  on  the  threshold  of  the  church.  The  same  evening  the 
Pope  gave  orders  for  the  cannons  to  be  fired  from  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  and  for  bonfires  to  be  lighted  in  all  the  principal 
streets.  A medal  to  commemorate  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew was  struck  by  the  Pope’s  orders.  On  one  side  was 
represented  a portrait  of  the  Pope,  and  on  the  other  the  destroy- 
ing angel  holding  in  one  hand  a cross,  and  in  the  other  a sword 
with  which  he  had  just  pierced  the  vanquished  Huguenots, 
who  are  lying  at  his  feet.  Further,  the  Pope  summoned  the 
painter,  Vasari,  from  Florence,  and  gave  orders  to  him  to  paint 
three  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  Sala  Eegia  of  the  Vatican, 
illustrating  the  scenes  of  the  murder  of  the  Huguenot  leader, 
Admiral  Coligny.  Each  of  these  paintings  was  accompanied  by 
an  inscription  to  explain  it  in  Latin.  The  first  of  the  frescoes 
represented  the  wounding  of  Coligny  ; in  the  second  he  was 
shown  actually  being  murdered  with  his  followers  in  his  own 
house.  The  third  represented  the  sitting  of  the  Paris  Parlia- 
ment on  August  26,  with  the  inscription  in  Latin — ‘ The  King 
approves  of  the  murder  of  Coligny.’ 

Now  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  public  celebrations  were 
carried  out  after,  and  not  before,  the  Pope  had  received  the 
dispatches  from  Salviati,  and  Canon  X’s  statement,  above 
quoted,  that  the  celebrations  were  in  honour  of  the  victory  of 
Lepanto,  cannot  be  maintained.  The  Battle  of  Lepanto  was 
fought  on  October  7,  1571,  that  is  to  say  eleven  months  before 
these  festivities  which  celebrated  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. Canon  X is  surely  confusing  these  rejoicings  with 
those  held  in  the  previous  autumn  under  the  auspices  of  Pius  V 
to  celebrate  the  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto.  Moreover, 
how  does  the  Victory  of  Lepanto  explain  the  medal  showing 
the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  frescoes  of  Vasari 
depicting  the  brutal  and  most  cowardly  assassination  of  the 
aged  Coligny  ? 

The  reverend  gentleman  makes  the  following  statement, 
'which  I recognise  with  gratitude  : 

‘ No  Christian,  nor  any  decent  individual  of  any  race  or  creed, 
can  have  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  horrible  atrocity  per- 
petrated on  the  Huguenots  in  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  August  24th,  1572.’ 
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Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  horror  of  this 
massacre.  Lord  Acton  holds  that  not  more  than  eight  thousand 
Huguenots  were  slain.  But  the  ‘ Martyrologe  ’ of  Crespin  gives 
the  figures  of  those  Protestants  who  were  murdered  in  Paris 
alone  as  10,468,  and  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  devout 
Catholic  Conon,  who  was  himself  in  Paris  at  the  time  and  is  not 
likely  to  have  exaggerated.  He  reports  that  the  number  killed 
‘ exceeded  10,000,’  and  goes  on  to  say  that  : 

‘ The  streets  were  covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  river  stained 
with  blood,  and  even  the  doors  and  entrances  of  the  Royal  Palace 
coated  with  the  same  colour.’  ^ 

As  for  the  number  killed  in  the  Provinces,  authorities  differ, 
but  the  Catholic  Capilupi,  who  wrote  to  Rome  after  the  mas- 
sacre, says  that  ‘ already  about  25  thousand  Huguenots  have 
been  killed,’  ^ 

Unfortunately,  Rome  was  not  even  yet  satisfied,  because 
we  find  that  on  November  20,  that  is  to  say  nearly  three  months 
after  the  massacre  in  Paris,  the  official  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal 
Orsini,  was  demanding  ‘ the  complete  extermination  of  the 
Huguenots.’  ^ Reluctantly,  therefore,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  in  spite  of  Canon  X’s  article,  that  the  Pope  gave  the 
fullest  public  approval,  by  the  most  solemn  official  ceremonies, 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  even  after  he  was  fully 
informed  of  the  truth  by  the  dispatches  of  his  own  nuncio,  and 
we  must,  therefore,  maintain  that  this  historic  fact  is  not  one 
of  the  ‘ things  that  ain’t  so  ’ but  unfortunately  one  of  the 
‘ things  that  are  so.’ 

In  reply  to  the  letter  in  which  I set  forth  the  above  facts 
Canon  X wrote  that  I was  ‘ suffering  from  the  usual  anti-Papal 
prejudice — a practically  incurable  disease.’  So  far  from  suffer- 
ing from  ‘ anti-Papal  prejudice,’  I should  be  only  too  delighted, 
in  the  interests  of  Christianity,  not  to  speak  of  our  common 
humanity,  if  Canon  X would  produce  some  proof  of  the  state- 
ment made  in  his  article  in  the  Christmas  number,  which  I 


^ Farticulariles  du  massacre  de  la  Saint  BarthHemy,  tirees  des  numvscrifs 
d'A.  Canon.  Collection  Leber.  Tome  XVIIT,  pp.  54,  55. 

2 Lettre  de  Capilupi  du  22  oct.,  1572. 

^ Bevue  H istorique . juillet.  aout,  1924.  Article  par  H.  Hauser. 
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have  quoted  in  full,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  doing  him 
an  injustice,  but  of  which  the  essential  sentence  was  this  : 

‘ When  the  true  account  (that  is,  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew) came  from  the  Papal  Legate,  Salviati,  Pope  Gregory  pro- 
fessed profound  sorrow  at  the  deed,  and  by  every  means  in  his 
power  strove  to  protect  the  victims  and  punish  their  murderers.’ 

This  statement  Canon  X repeated  in  different  w^ords  in  his  next 
letter,  saying  : 

‘ When  Gregory  learnt  the  real  facts  he  was  very  deeply  grieved 
and  sternly  denounced  the  vile  deed.’ 

Now,  if  the  reverend  gentleman  has  found  some  hitherto  undis- 
covered document  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  or  in  those 
of  the  French  or  Venetian  Foreign  Office,  in  support  of  these 
statements,  will  he  kindly  give  it  to  the  world  ; and  impartial 
historians,  like  myself,  will  rejoice  if  the  stain  which  has  hitherto 
tarnished  the  memory  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII  of  having  approved 
what  Canon  X rightly  describes  as  ‘ a horrible  atrocity  ’ can  be 
wiped  away  ? 

While  Canon  X had  given  no  proofs  whatever  himself  of  his 
own  startling  and  novel  statements,  which  I ventured  to  chal- 
lenge, he,  with  charming  inconsistency,  described  my  plain  un- 
varnished statement  of  well-known  facts  as  ‘ unauthenticated  ’ 
and  ‘ without  proof.’ 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  is  the  original  copy  of 
the  order  of  the  service  of  thanksgiving  held  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Louis  at  Eome  for  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  ‘ Printed 
at  Kome  by  the  heirs  of  Antonio  Blado,  printers  to  the  Apostolic 
Chamber,  1572.’ 

The  introduction  is  given  in  Italian,  and  the  actual  prayers 
and  verses  used  by  the  Pope  are  given  in  Latin.  I have  a com- 
plete copy  of  this  document.  It  is  entitled  (I  translate  from 
the  Italian)  : 

‘ Order  of  the  most  solemn  Procession  made  by  the  High  Pontiff 
in  the  beloved  City  of  Rome  for  the  hapj>y  news  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Huguenot  sect.’  ^ 


1 ‘ Per  la  felicissima  nova  della  destnittione  della  Setta  Ugonotana.’ 
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The  introduction  states  : 

‘ Before  the  High  Pontiff  ordered  the  general  procession  he  had 
the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Admiral  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
Huguenot  sect ; he  then  called  a Consistory  of  all  the  Cardinals  and 
read  them  the  letter  of  the  Nuncio  at  the  Court  of  France.  Im- 
mediately after,  in  beautiful  order,  his  Holiness,  together  with  all  his 
Cardinals,  went  to  St.  Mark’s,  where  they  sang  a grand  Te  Deum 
with  music  by  the  best  artistes.  Then  he  ordered  for  the  first  day 
of  the  next  week,  which  happened  to  be  The  Nativity  of  the  glorious 
Virgin  Mary,  that  every  kind  of  society,  confraternity  and  clergy, 
should  meet  at  St.  Mark’s,  when  at  12  o’clock  the  procession  would 
commence  in  great  solemnity.’ 

Then  follows  a detailed  description  of  the  procession,  describing 
how  ‘ his  Holiness  walked  under  a very  rich  silk  brocaded 
embroidered  canopy,  borne  by  various  illustrious  gentlemen.’ 
The  document  goes  on  to  describe  the  arrival  of  the  procession 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  and  says  that  outside  the  church, 
over  the  door,  was  an  elegant  inscription  in  gold  letters  on  a silk 
draper}^  of  violet.  This  inscription  (which  is  in  Latin)  is  signed 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  describes  how  Charles  IX,  the 
most  Christian  King  of  the  French, 

‘ bad  been  inflamed  with  zeal  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  and  nearly 
all  the  heretics  and  rebels  of  his  kingdom  had  been  suddenly  removed  by 
one  slaughter,  as  tho'^agh  by  an  angel  sent  divinely' 

This  document  clearly  shows  what  I have  already  stated, 
that  the  Pope  gave  the  fullest  public  approval,  by  the  most 
solemn  official  ceremonies,  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
after  he  had  been  fully  informed  of  the  truth  by  the  dispatches 
of  his  own  Nuncio,  and  therefore  Canon  X is  entirely  mis- 
informed when  he  states  that — 

‘ When  the  true  account  came  from  the  Papal  Legate,  Salviati, 
Pope  Gregory  expressed  profound  sorrow  at  the  deed.’ 

But  the  Pope,  not  content  with  the  Te  Deum  at  St.  Mark’s, 
and  the  service  of  thanksgiving  at  St.  Louis,  gave  orders  to 
the  Florentine  artist,  Vasari,  to  paint  on  the  walls  of  the  Sala 
Kegia  at  the  Vatican  the  three  pictures  which  I have  described, 
depicting  and  gloating  over  the  cowardly  and  most  treacherous 
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murder  in  cold  blood  of  the  unarmed  and  already  wounded 
Coligny,  of  whom  Bossuet,  the  great  Catholic  Bishop  and 
uncompromising  antagonist  of  the  Huguenots,  said  : 

‘ Everything  that  was  done  to  run  down  the  Admiral  only  served 
to  honour  his  memory.’  ^ 

Now,  the  dates  of  the  painting  of  these  pictures  are  exceed- 
ingly important.  The  original  letters  of  Vasari  are  still  in 
existence.  Writing  on  November  14,  1572,  he  says  : 

‘ I arrived  at  Rome  to-day  and  at  once  visited  Cardinal  Biioncom- 
pagnio,  who  warmly  greeted  me  and  desired  to  take  me  to  the  Pope 
this  evening.’  ^ 

Though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  as  we  see  from  another  letter, 
written  on  November  17,  it  was  not  till  the  following  day, 
November  15,  that  he  had  his  audience  with  the  Pope.  This 
letter  was  written  to  the  Prince  Francesco  de  Medici.  The 
Prince  replies  on  November  20  that — 

‘ His  Holiness  does  wisely  in  wishing  to  let  appear  in  the  Sala  di 
Re  such  a holy  and  glorious  success  as  was  the  execution  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France.'  ^ 

In  the  following  March  Vasari  writes  in  high  spirits  : ‘ The 
work  is  progressing  splendidly.’  ^ He  complains  bitterly  of 
the  cold  wind  in  the  Sala  Regia,  but  he  hopes  to  have  ended 
his  labours  at  the  end  of  April,  though  he  may  be  compelled 
to  stay  through  May  for  the  perfect  drying  of  the  frescoes. 
Finally,  we  learn  from  the  subsequent  letter  that  having  finished 
the  work  he  left  Rome  for  Florence  on  June  1,  1573.^ 

We  see  therefore  from  this  correspondence  that  the  eminent 
artist  was  at  the  Vatican  nearly  seven  months,  from  November 
1572  till  June  1573,  and  the  letters  show  that  these  scandalous 
frescoes  were  carefully  premeditated,  designed  and  carried  out 
at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  concurrence  and  aid  of  Gregory 
XIII  himself,  when  the  Holy  Father  was  in  full  possession  of 

^ ‘ Tout  ce  qu’on  employait  pour  decrier  ramiral  ne  servait  qu’a  illustrer 
sa  memoire. 

2 Giovanni  Gaye,  Carteggio  inedito  d'artisti.  III.  .328,  seqq. 

^ Ibid.  * Camina  gagliardo.  ® Ibid.,  Ill,  366. 
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the  facts  about  the  massacre  which  by  this  time  were  known 
to  the  whole  of  Europe. 

I regret  to  be  compelled  to  add  the  revolting  detail  that  the 
head  of  the  Huguenot  leader,  the  martyred  Coligny,  was  actually 
embalmed  and  sent  to  the  Pope,  though  it  is  not  certain  whether 
it  ever  reached  him.^  This  reminds  us  inevitably  of  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  being  presented  on  a charger  to  her  mother 
by  the  daughter  of  Herodias. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII,  not  content  with  the  massacre  in  France, 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  September  2‘2,  1572,  holding 
forth  to  him  the  example  of  King  Charles  IX  : 

‘ To  whom  the  goodness  of  God  has  given  strength  and  oppor- 
tunity of  fighting  so  piously  against  tlie  heretics  and  of  'purging  his 
kingdom  and  Christian  state  of  such  an  execrable  sect  and  casting 
out  such  filth,  inimical  alike  to  God  and  the  Church.’  ^ 

And  he  goes  on  to  beg  the  Duke  to  prevent  the  fugitives  from 
entering  his  dominions. 

Canon  X stated,  without  proof,  that  the  Pope  ‘ strove  to 
protect  the  victims  and  punish  the  murderers,’  but  we  find,  on 
the  contrary,  that  as  late  as  November  1572  his  Holiness 
granted  an  audience  to  the  wretched  assassin  who  had  fired  the 
arquebus  at  Coligny,  and  who  was  introduced  to  his  presence  by 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.^ 

But  perhaps  the  most  terrible  condemnation  of  Pope 
Gregory  is  the  evidence  of  the  medal  struck  by  his  orders  at  the 
Papal  mint  in  commemoration  of  the  massacre,  both  sides  of 
which  I have  already  described.  It  bears  the  inscription, 

‘ Ugonottorum  Strages  1572,’  that  is  ‘ Slaughter  of  the  Hugue- 
nots,  1572.’  Over  the  portrait  of  the  Pope  on  the  other  side  are 
the  words  ‘ Gregorius  XIII.  Pont.  Max.,’  which  is,  of  course 
the  usual  abbreviation  for  ‘ Pontifex  Maximus,’  that  is  to  say 
‘ Pope  Gregory  XIII.’  The  die  of  this  medal  can  still  be  seen 
at  the  Eoman  mint,  and  three  copies  are  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  National  Library  in  Paris. ^ This  medal,  sealing  the 

^ Souvenirs  historiques  sur  Vamiral  Coligny.  DeThou,  Mhnoires, 

tome  VI,  400.  ^ Theiner,  Annates,  V,  65. 

^ Letter  from  Count  Arco  to  the  Emperor,  written  from  Rome,  November  15, 
1572. 

^ The  medal  is  fullv  described  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the  Papal  Mint, 
p.  31,  No.  110.  Rome'  1824. 
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approval  of  the  Pope  of  this  appalling  massacre,  and  endeavour- 
ing as  it  does  to  show  the  collaboration  of  the  Almighty  Himself 
— as  typified  by  the  angel  with  the  Cross  and  the  Sword — is  the 
clearest  proof  that  Pope  Gregory  XIII  triumphed  and  rejoiced 
over  the  most  ‘ horrible  atrocity  ’ which  has  ever  disgraced  the 
pages  of  modern  history. 

I claim  therefore  to  have  established  by  irrefutable  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  in  spite  of  having 
been  fully  informed  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case  by  his  own 
Nuncio  in  Paris  : 

(1)  Ordered  a special  Te  Deum  and  also  a Thanksgiving  Service 
in  celebration  of  ‘ the  sudden  removal  by  one  slaughter  of  all  the 
heretics.’ 

(2)  Ordered  three  pictures  to  be  painted  in  the  Vatican  depict- 
ing ‘ the  holy  and  glorious  success  of  the  execution  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France.’ 

(3)  Wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  holding  up  the  Royal  Murderer, 
Charles  IX  of  France,  as  an  example  and  model,  because  he  had 
‘ purged  his  kingdom  of  the  execrable  sect.’ 

(4)  Received  in  audience  the  hired  assassin  who  had  fired  at 
Coiigny. 

(5)  Had  struck,  at  his  own  Papal  mint  in  Rome,  a medal  com- 
memorating ‘ the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots.’  ^ 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  five  independent  proofs  is 
surely  overwhelming  and  no  fact  in  history  is  more  firmly 
established  than  that  Pope  Gregory  XIII  approved  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  even  though  he  knew  full  well  the 
real  truth  about  this  ‘ horrible  atrocity.’ 

Canon  X,  after  accusing  me  of  suffering  from  ‘ the  incurable 
disease  of  anti-papal  prejudice  ’ and  saying  in  his  next  letter 
that  I was  ‘ dishonest  and  disingenuous  ’ and  suffering  from 
‘ some  derangement  of  the  faculties  ’ now  admitted,  after  three 
weeks,  that  he  had  no  evidence  whatever  for  those  amazing 
statements  of  his.  He  said  that  ‘ Belfast  does  not  stock  the 
volumes  I seek,’  but  that  he  would  try  to  produce  proofs  of  his 

^ Reproductions  of  two  of  the  Vasari  drawings  and  the  medal  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII,  together  with  a facsimile  of  the  Ordine  della  Solennissima 
Processione  will  be  found  in  the  article  ‘ Papal  Numismatic  and  Pictorial 
Memorials  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  ’ by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Poyntz  Stewart  in  Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  ix,  pp.  274-298. 
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statement  ‘ as  soon  as  opportunity  permits  me  to  visit  a good 
reference  library.’  Perhaps  he  would  be  well  advised  another 
time  to  be  sure  of  his  facts  before  making  controversial  state- 
ments on  questions  of  History. 

Canon  X accused  me  of  mistranslating  the  famous  letter  of 
Pius  V to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  inciting  her  to  the  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots.  He  disputed  my  translation  of  the  words  : 
‘ Ad  internecionem  usque  ’ (‘  Until  they  are  all  massacred  ’), 
and  he  says  the  word  ‘ internecio  ’ means  not  ‘ massacre  ’ but 
‘ destruction  ’ and  ‘ this  mistranslation  in  the  course  of  a dis- 
cussion on  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew^  is  particularly 
dishonest  and  misleading.’ 

On  receiving  my  copy  of  this  Irish  weekly  paper  I read  this 
letter  with  amazement  and  immediately  turned  up  the  large  dic- 
tionary of  Lewis  & Short,  looked  out  the  word  ‘ internecio  ’ and 
found  the  meanings  given  as  follows  : ‘ internecio,  a massacre, 
genera]  slaughter,  utter  destruction,  extermination.’  I also 
looked  up  the  Latin-French  Dictionary  of  Benoist  & Goelzer, 
wdiich  is  used  in  all  the  Catholic  seminaries  in  France,  and 
under  the  word  ‘ internecio  ’ I found  the  translation,  ‘ carnage, 
massacre,’  which  words  mean  the  same  in  French  as  they  do 
in  English.  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  ‘ internecio  ’ 
these  eminent  French  scholars  quote  the  following  passage  from 
Livy  : ‘ Lucerini  ad  internecionem  caesi,’  and  they  translate  it 
into  French  as  follows  : ‘ Les  habitants  de  Lucerie  massacres 
jusqu’au  dernier,’  that  is  ‘ the  inhabitants  of  Luceria  massacred 
to  the  last  man.’ 

But  the  fact  that  Pius  V did  incite  Charles  IX  and  his  mother 
to  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  is  proved  up  to  the  hilt  by 
his  correspondence.  He  wrote  on  March  28,  1569,  after  the 
death  of  Conde,  both  to  the  Queen-mother  and  the  King, 
urging  them — 

‘ To  follow  and  destroy  all  that  remains  of  our  enemies  and  ex- 
tirpate entirely  all  the  roots  and  even  the  least  fibres  of  roots  of  such 
a terrible  and  rooted  evil,  for  unless  radically  destroyed  they  will 
spring  forth  again.’  ^ 

When  peace  was  signed  with  the  Huguenots  in  1570,  and 

1 De  Potter,  Letires  de  Saint  Pie  V.  Lettre  a Charles  IX  dii  28  mars,  1569. 
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the  marriage  was  arranged  between  the  French  King’s  sister 
and  Henry  of  Navarre,  Cardinal  Alexandrine,  nephew  of  Pius, 
was  sent  as  Legate  to  Charles  to  protest  against  it  personally. 
Charles  received  with  honour  the  Legate  and  his  counsels, 
but  the  Prelate  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  mere  phrases,  and 
matters  came  to  such  a crisis  that  he  refused  the  King’s  gift  of 
a valuable  ring — 

‘ Because  your  Majesty’s  jewels  are  but  mud  to  the  faithful  since 
your  zeal  for  the  faith  has  waxed  cold.’ 

and  at  last,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  importunities,  Charles  was 
goaded  into  saying  : 

‘ Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  would  to  God  that  I could  tell  you  all. 
You  would  then  soon  see,  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  also,  that  nothing 
is  so  likely  as  this  marriage  to  establish  religion  in  France  and 
exterminate  my  enemies.’ 

He  added  : 

‘ I do  indeed  desire  to  punish  these  malefactors  and  felons,  cutting 
them  in  pieces,  or  else  I will  not  remain  King  but  lose  my  crown 
altogether,  and  wish  to  do  all  this  in  obedience  to  the  reiterations  and 
counsels  of  Pius,  who  is  always  spurring  me  on.’ 

This  is  vouched  for  by  Catena,  who  v;as  Secretary  to  Cardinal 
Alexandrino,^  and  explains  why,  when  the  news  of  the  massacre 
reached  Eome,  the  Cardinal  exclaimed  : 

‘ This  is  then  what  the  King  of  France  has  been  preparing. 
Praise  be  to  God,  he  has  kept  his  promise.’ 

This  statement  of  Cardinal  Alexandrino  has  been  challenged  by 
Canon  X,  but  my  witness  is  the  future  Pope  Clement  VIII  him- 
self, because  as  we  see  from  the  letters  of  Cardinal  d’Ossat — 

‘ His  Holiness  said  he  knew  of  this  because  he  had  been  auditor 
to  the  said  Cardinal  and  had  accompanied  him  through  the  entire 
journey  he  took,  first  to  Spain  and  then  to  France,  and  that  he 
himself  had  written  it  down.’ 

What  evidence  can  be  stronger  than  that  of  the  Pope  himself, 

1 Catena,  Vita  di  Pio  V,  p.  196  seqq. 
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Clement  YIII,  who  related  it  to  the  Cardinals  assembled  as  a 
court  of  lawd 

In  this  controversy,  however,  we  are  not  so  much  concerned 
with  Pius  Y but  with  his  successor,  Gregory  XIII.  I have 
proved  from  the  official  ' Order  of  the  most  solemn  Procession  ’ 
printed  at  the  Papal  Press  in  Kome  in  1572  that  the  service  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  ‘ happy  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Huguenot  sect  ’ took  place  after  the  Pope  had  himself  called  a 
consistory  of  all  the  Cardinals  and  read  them  the  letters  of 
Salviati,  the  Nuncio  at  the  Court  of  France.  Further,  the 
inscription  over  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  where  the  thanksgiving 
service  took  place,  stating  that  ‘ nearly  all  the  heretics  and 
rebels  of  the  Kingdom  had  been  suddenly  removed  by  one 
slaughter  as  though  by  an  angel  sent  divinely  ’ proves  that  the 
Pope  w^as  fully  cognisant  of  the  real  truth  about  the  massacre. 
The  Jesuit  Father  Bompianus  in  his  Life  of  Gregory  says  : 
‘ The  news  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  his  Holiness,’  and 
he  explains  that  this  was  on  account  of  the  advantage  it  was  to 
the  Church, 2 and  Ferals,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Kome,  wrote 
on  September  11,  1572,  to  King  Charles  that — 

‘ The  Pope,  after  further  conversations  on  the  subject  mentioned 
the  satisfaction  that  he  and  the  College  of  Cardinals  had  received  at 
the  accomplishment  of  the  executions,  and  at  the  news  which  daily 
arrived  at  that  Court  of  similar  executions,  which  had  been  effected 
in  several  towns  of  your  Kingdom,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  the 
pleasantest  news  that  has  ever,  I think,  been  brought  to  this  City.’ 

(I  am  translating  from  the  sixteenth-century  French  text  in 
front  of  me.^) 

As  late  as  December  11,  Yasari  wrote  to  Prince  Francesco  de 
Medici  that — 

‘ His  Holiness  has  ordered  the  “ compartments  ” representing 
the  Huguenots,  which  will  be  three  in  number..’  ^ 

and  he  goes  on  to  describe  them  in  detail.  I have  copies  of 
these  paintings.  One  cannot  look  at  them  without  disgust, 

1 Lettres  d'Ossat,  III,  pp.  418-420. 

2 Bompianus,  Hist.  Pontif.  Gregori  XIII,  p.  30. 

^ Lettre  de  Ferals  a Charles  IX,  Rome,  ie  11  sept.,  1572. 

^ Giovanni  Gaye,  Carteggio  inedito  d’artisti.  III,  341. 
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especially  the  one  in  which  the  murdered  Coligny  is  being 
hurled  out  of  the  window  of  his  room  where  he  had  been 
assassinated  by  the  hirelings  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  in  the 
foreground  of  the  same  picture  we  see  revolting  details  of  the 
slaughter  of  other  Huguenots.  How  could  the  Pope  have  given 
orders  for  these  horrible  pictures  to  be  painted  at  the  Vatican 
if,  as  the  Canon  maintains,  he  disapproved  of  the  massacre  ? 

The  Keverend  Canon  cannot  contend  that  at  this  date,  that 
is  to  say  in  December,  nearly  four  months  after  the  massacre, 
the  Pope  was  not  fully  informed  of  the  facts.  Salviati  by  his 
dispatches  had  entirely  dispelled  from  his  mind  the  idea  that  a 
plot  on  the  part  of  the  Huguenots  had  made  the  massacre 
necessary,  because  he  says  : 

‘ That  will  remain  no  less  false  in  every  point  and  it  would  be 
shameful  for  anyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  affairs  of  this  world 
to  believe  it.’  ^ 

I have  said  that  the  Pope  gave  in  November  an  audience  to  the 
assassin  who  had  fired  the  arquebus  at  Coligny.  The  Keverend 
Canon,  while  admitting  that  he  had  no  proofs  himself,  challenged 
me  to  produce  proofs  of  the  evidence  which  I had  brought 
forward  ; but  I was  only  too  pleased  to  comply  with  his  request 
and  informed  him  that  the  statement  is  contained  in  a letter 
written  from  Eome  by  Count  Arco  to  the  Emperor  dated 
November  15,  1572,  which  is  now  in  the  Vienna  Archives. 
Count  Arco  states  that  the  assassin  was  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  his  Holiness  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the 
French  Ambassador. 

Further,  a special  French  envoy,  to  thank  the  Pope  for  his 
congratulations,  was  sent  to  Eome  and  arrived  there  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  four  months  after  the  massacre.  A reception  took  place 
on  the  23rd  in  full  consistory,  when  Muret,  the  famous  orator, 
termed  the  Huguenots  ‘ a multitude  of  serpents,  not  come  from 
above,  but  out  of  hell,  who  corrupt  all  things  by  their  breath 
and  expend  their  dangerous  and  accursed  poison  on  every  side.’ 
And  he  goes  on  to  say — 

‘ 0 happy  day,  full  of  joy  and  happiness  in  which  you,  0 Holy 
Father,  having  had  this  news  brought  you,  went  to  render  thanks 

^ Dispatch  from  Salviati,  Paris,  Sept.  2,  1572. 
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to  God  and  St.  Louis,  the  King,  on  whose  Eve  these  things  took  place, 
and  yourself  accompanied  on  foot  the  procession  you  had  ordered. 
What  more  agreeable  news  could  have  been  brought  to  you,  or  what 
happier  commencement  could  we  have  wished  for  your  Pontificate 
than  to  see  in  the  first  months  thereof  this  pernicious  darkness 
dispelled.’  ^ 

The  reception  of  the  news  of  the  massacre  was,  however, 
very  different  in  the  other  Homan  Catholic  Courts  of  Europe. 
As  early  as  September  16,  du  Ferrier,  the  French  Ambassador 
at  Venice,  wrote  to  Catherine,  the  Queen-mother,  apologising 
for  his  frankness  and  saying — 

‘ The  massacres  which  have  taken  place  throughout  the  whole 
Kingdom  not  only  of  the  late  Admiral  and  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  but  also  of  so  many  innocent  people,  have  so 
much  changed  the  feeling  of  those  who  were  devoted  to  your  crown, 
although  they  are  all  Catholics,  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  any 
excuses,  and  impute  to  you  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  all  that  has  been 
done.  They  say  that  they  are  well  informed  that  the  Admiral  and 
others  never  conspired  against  your  Majesty  and  they  say  further 
that  in  order  to  overcome  the  said  leaders,  other  means  could  have 
been  found,  which  would  not  have  so  much  offended  foreigners  and 
given  such  cause  to  posterity  to  think.’  ^ 

Vulcob,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  also  reported 
that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
condemned  the  conduct  of  Charles  IX  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Ambassador  could  say,  refused  to  believe  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Huguenots.  His  Imperial  Majesty  stated  ‘ that  he  was 
assured  by  the  information  that  he  had  received  that  what  had 
taken  place  in  Paris  had  been  resolved  on  and  planned  in  ad- 
vance.’ ‘ When  you  want  to  do  a thing,’  he  said,  ‘ pretexts  are 
not  lacking.’  ® 

The  Papal  Court  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  best 
informed  in  Europe  and  received  the  most  trustworthy  intel- 
ligence from  its  own  very  astute  Nuncios  in  every  capital,  and 
even  the  Rev.  Canon  will  not  succeed  in  making  us  believe  that 
Rome  was  more  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  than  Venice  or  Vienna. 
By  his  own  admission  Canon  X had  found,  and  can  find,  no 

^ Theiner,  Annales,  I,  336. 

2 Lettres  de  Cath.  de  Medicis,  IV,  p.  132. 

3 Bibl.  Nat.  MSS.  Colbert,  No.  397. 
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proof  whatever  for  his  statements,  and  the  fact  is,  as  I have 
shown,  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  disprove  them.  It 
is  unfortunately  impossible  at  this  time  of  day,  when  all  the 
documents  are  accessible,  to  exonerate  Pope  Gregory  XIII  of 
having  approved,  rejoiced  and  triumphed  over  what  Canon  X 
accurately  described  in  his  original  article  as  ‘ a horrible 
atrocity.’ 

A reader  of  the  paper  in  which  my  letters  had  appeared 
wrote  to  say  that  he  possessed  a copy  of  the  medal  struck  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII  to  celebrate  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
He  said  that  his  medal  was  slightly  defaced,  and  he  thought 
this  had  probably  been  caused  by  a spade  in  digging,  but  I 
think  it  is  probably  only  the  same  flaw  which  I have  noticed 
in  all  the  copies  of  the  medal  which  I have  handled.  In  this 
case  the  flaw  would  simply  be  another  proof  of  its  authenticity 
which  is,  however,  fully  demonstrated  by  the  description  of  it 
which  he  gives.  He  says  that  it  bears  under  the  portrait  of 
the  Pope  the  initials  ‘ J.P.’  I asked  him,  however,  to  look  at 
them  carefully  again  and  see  whether  they  are  not  really  ‘ F.  P.,’ 
that  is  Fredericus  Parmensis,  whose  real  name  was  Bonzagna, 
but  who  was  called  Parmensis  from  being  a native  of  Parma. 
He  was  celebrated,  not  only  as  an  engraver,  but  also  as  a sculptor 
and  goldsmith,  and  he  made  many  other  beautiful  medals  and 
seals,  not  only  for  Pope  Gregory,  but  for  several  other  Italian 
princes.  The  correspondent  did  not  say  of  what  material  his 
medal  is  made,  but  I presume  that  it  must  be  of  bronze,  like  all 
those  that  I have  seen,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  the  silver 
gilt  medal  which  was  presented  by  Pope  Gregory  to  King 
Charles  IX  as  a reward  for  having  ordered  this  terrible  mas- 
sacre. The  medal  is  fully  described  by  Father  Du  Molinet,  a 
noted  Canon  and  Catholic  theologian,  who  was  also  a famous 
numismatist.  He  gives  an  engraving  of  it  in  his  book  and  says  : 

‘ Though  some  blame  this  slaughter  as  too  cruel  and  precipitate, 
yet  Gregory  appears  by  this  medal  to  have  approved  and 
praised  it,  which,  however,  was  through  zeal  for  the  Christian 
faith,  and  with  the  hope  of  utterly  exterminating,  root  and 
branch,  with  the  leaders,  that  sect  which  had  infected  France 
with  its  poison.’  ^ It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Father 

^ Du  Molinet,  Historia  Summorum  Pontificum  per  eorum  Numismata. 
Paris,  1679,  p.  93. 
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Du  Molinet  takes  exactly  the  same  view  of  the  medal  as  I have 
done,  because  he  says  that  Gregory  appears  by  this  medal  to 
have  approved  and  praised  the  slaughter.  The  same  view  is 
taken  by  that  most  eminent  Eoman  Catholic  historian,  Lord 
Acton,  whom  even  Canon  X can  scarcely  accuse  of  suffering 
from  ‘ anti-papal  disease,’  because  he  says  that  ‘ communion 
with  Eome  is  dearer  to  me  than  life.’  He  remarks  in  his  essay 
on  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  that 

‘ Men  shrank  from  the  conviction  that  the  rulers  and  restorers 
of  their  Church  had  been  murderers  and  abettors  of  murder,  and 
that  so  much  infamy  had  been  coupled  with  so  much  zeal.  They 
feared  to  say  that  the  most  monstrous  of  crimes  had  been  solemnly 
approved  at  Eome,  lest  they  should  devote  the  Papacy  to  the 
execration  of  mankind.’  ^ 

In  the  words  of  Lord  Acton,  ‘ Such  things  will  cease  to  be 
written  when  men  perceive  that  truth  is  the  only  merit  that  gives 
dignity  and  worth  to  history.’  ^ 

The  same  historian,  a most  devoted  and  pious  Eoman 
Catholic,  speaking  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII  and  replying  to  a 
German  Jesuit  historian,  writes  : 

‘ The  illuminations  and  processions,  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum 
and  the  firing  of  the  Castle  guns,  the  jubilee,  the  medal  and  the  paint- 
ings, whose  faded  colours  still  vividly  preserve  to  our  age  the  passions 
of  that  day,  nearly  exhaust  the  modes  by  which  a Pope  could  manifest 
delight.’ 

This  great  Eoman  Catholic  historian  goes  on  to  speak  of  Pope 
Pius  V in  these  terms  : 

‘ The  predecessor  of  Gregory  had  been  Inquisitor  General.  In 
his  eyes  Protestants  were  worse  than  Pagans.  ...  He  declared  that 
he  would  release  a culprit  guilty  of  a hundred  murders  rather  than 
one  obstinate  heretic.  He  seriously  contemplated  razing  the  town 
of  Faenza  because  it  was  infested  with  religious  error,  and  he  recom- 
mended a similar  expedient  to  the  King  of  France.  He  adjured  him 
to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  Huguenots,  to  make  no  terms  with 
them,  and  not  to  observe  the  terms  he  had  made.  He  required  that 
they  should  be  pursued  to  the  death,  that  no  one  should  be  spared 

1 Lord  Acton,  The  History  of  Freedom  and  Other  Essays,  London,  1922, 
p.  148. 

2 Lord  Acton,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 
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under  any  pretence,  that  all  prisoners  should  suffer  death.  He 
threatened  Charles  with  the  punishment  of  Saul  when  he  forebore 
to  exterminate  the  Amalekites.  . . . When  he  sanctioned  the 
murder  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  proposed  that  it  should  be  done  in 
execution  of  his  sentence  against  her.’  ^ 

Lord  Acton  sums  up  his  remarks  with  regard  both  to  Pope 
Pius  V and  Pope  Gregory  XIII  by  saying  that  at  Home  ‘ the 
belief  that  in  dealing  with  heretics,  murder  is  better  than  tolera- 
tion, prevailed  for  half  a century/  ^ and  he  attributes  this  to 
the  ‘ permanent  and  incurable  perversion  of  moral  sense  wrought 
by  a distorted  piety.’ 

‘ It  would  be  well,’  he  concluded,  ‘ if  men  had  never 
fallen  into  the  temptation  of  suppressing  truth  and  encourag- 
ing error  for  the  better  security  of  religion.’  ^ 

^ Lord  Acton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  138,  139. 

2 Lord  Acton,  op.  cit.,  p.  138. 

® Letters  of  Lord  Acton  to  Mary  Gladstone,  Second  Edition,  London,  1913. 
Introductory  Memoir,  p.  xlvii. 
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Cl)f  l^fStitution  of  tftf  Ijuguenots’  ^Sropntp 
at  tl)e  Jfmirf)  lUbolution. 

By  GEORGE  WEIS,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Prague. 

‘ Que  (liable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ? ’ some  of  the 
members  of  the  audience  are,  I assume,  asking  themselves. 

Why  is  the  lecturer,  they  think,  interested  in  a chapter  of 
Huguenot  history,  rarely  dealt  with,  being  a lawyer  and  not 
a historian,  being  a Czechoslovak  and  not  a Frenchman,  and 
having,  as  the  pronunciation  of  his  first  sentence  clearly  shows, 
even  less  command  of  the  French  language  than  of  English  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  I am  interested  in  my  subject,  not  as  a 
historian  but  as  a lawyer,  and  in  particular  as  a Czechoslovak 
lawyer,  which  means  a lawyer  exiled  from  a country  where 
confiscation  is  a daily  occurrence  at  present,  and  restitution 
a programme  for  the  future. 

The  facts  I am  dealing  with,  when  studying  the  restitution 
of  the  Huguenots’  property,  are  therefore,  to  me,  not  historical 
reminiscences  to  be  described,  registered,  used  for  a lecture,  and 
forgotten  afterwards,  but  a kind  of  experimental  material  for 
the  problem  of  how  restitution  works  in  reality,  to  what  extent 
restitution  can  be  reconciled  with  the  demands  of  legal  security 
and  what  technical  questions  arise  as  a result  of  carrying  out 
restitution. 

I beg  to  ask  you  to  look  at  my  subject  from  the  same  point 
of  view.  If  you  do  otherwise,  the  facts  I am  going  to  submit 
to  you  will  make,  I am  afraid,  a rather  dull  story.  But  if  you 
follow  me,  if  you  have  in  mind  what  a great  problem  restitu- 
tion will  be  for  Europe  in  the  days  after  this  war,  you  will, 
I hope,  agree  with  me  that  it  is  worth  while  to  turn  over  some 
yellowed  leaves  of  old  files. 

There,  of  course,  a question  of  general  importance  arises, 
and  has  to  be  answered. 

Is  it  at  all  true  that  the  lawyer  who  is  working  on  future 
legislation  can  learn  something  by  studying  history  ? Such  a 
question  may  seem  to  you  quite  unreasonable,  to  you  who  are. 
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as  I assume,  very  historically  minded.  But  I assure  you  that 
lawyers  and  politicians  are  inclined  not  only  to  answer  the 
question  in  the  negative,  but  even  to  suspect  a lawyer  who  is 
interested  in  history  of  being  a helpless,  impractical  and  rather 
dangerous  man. 

Acting  as  a reporter  to  a committee  on  the  question  of 
restitution  in  Czechoslovakia,  I have  very  carefully  to  avoid 
historical  examples  not  to  annoy  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee. But  that,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  our  debates 
are  not  adorned  with  more  or  less  fitting  historical  reminiscences. 
On  the  contrary — just  the  members  who  on  principle  deny  the 
usefulness  of  historical  studies  will  on  the  first  occasion  base 
their  argument  on  some  historical  example.  That  is  no  un- 
common experience. 

General  Wavell,  for  instance,  in  his  biography  of  Allenby, 
says,  in  his  introductory  words,  that  Allenby  had  a certain  im- 
patience with  those  who  recalled  past  events,  saying  that  it  was 
only  the  future  that  mattered.  But  the  same  Allenby,  when 
appointed  C.I.C.  in  Palestine,  was  so  convinced  ‘that,’ as  he  said, 
‘ in  the  unchanging  East  history  would  repeat  itself,’  that  from 
the  beginning  he  expected  the  decisive  battle  to  be  fought  at 
the  Pass  of  Meggido. 

The  decisive  battle  was,  in  fact,  fought  at  that  Pass,  and 
not  only  that  : the  whole  campaign  in  Palestine  in  1918  was 
to  a great  extent  based  on  the  experiences  of  Eichard  the 
Lion  Heart  almost  800  years  before  ; but,  nevertheless,  I think 
Allenby  was  wrong,  not  only  when  he  denied  the  importance  of 
history  but  also  when  he  relied  on  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  practical  politics  only  the  future 
matters,  but  that  is  as  much  a reason  for  disregarding  history 
as  it  would  be  to  disregard  experience  in  personal  matters. 
On  the  other  hand  history  can  only  be  used  successfully  as  an 
example  if  we  understand  very  clearly  that  there  are  very  few 
things,  if  any,  in  human  society  which  are  ‘ unchanging.’  We 
must  always  have  in  mind  that  every  historic  event  is  brought 
about  by  innumerable  factors.  To  use  history  as  an  example  we 
have  therefore  carefully  to  isolate  the  fact  we  are  interested  in, 
and  before  we  can  state  that  this  fact  was  decisive  we  have  to 
prove  that  all  other  contemporary  facts  were  either  unchanged 
or  without  influence.  Otherwise  we  should  belong  to  the 
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historians  rightly  scolded  by  Tolstoi  in  his  War  omd  Peace. 
Napoleon  felt  well  at  Jena.  He  had  caught  a cold  before 
Borodino.  It  is  evident,  they  say,  that  he  did  not  destroy  the 
Russian  armies  at  Borodino  because  he  had  caught  a cold. 
Had  he  not  caught  his  cold,  ‘ La  face  du  monde  eut  ete  changee.’ 

Turning  now  to  the  first  leaves  of  the  old  files,  I therefore 
do  not  intend  to  prove  that  future  restitution  in  Czechoslovakia 
or  in  any  other  country  will,  or  should  be,  made  on  the  same 
lines  as  restitution  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots.  But  I assert 
that  human  desires  and  wishes  will  be  the  same  as  far  as  restitu^ 
tion  is  concerned  in  Europe  after  this  war  as  they  were  in  France, 
and  that  whatever  solutions  we  are  going  to  choose  for  the 
problems  arising,  the  problems  wilhbe  to  a great  extent  the  same 
as  those  of  250  years  ago,  problems  no  lawyer  can  foresee  by 
sheer  intuition,  because  reality  is  far  more  inventive  than  the 
most  resourceful  lawyer. 

But  now  to  our  subject  at  last. 

The  emigration  of  the  Huguenots  from  France  had  begun 
as  early  as  the  year  1666.  The  movement  had  increased  in 
1669  and  1681,  and,  of  course,  particularly  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 

This  caused  the  Government  to  impede,  and  later  to  pro- 
hibit, emigration.  The  estates  of  those  who  nevertheless  left 
or  attempted  to  leave  the  country  were  confiscated.  In  accord- 
ance with  a Royal  Decree  of  1685,  informers  were  rewarded 
with  half  of  the  denounced  person’s  fortune.  In  1688  a special 
frontier  guard  was  established  in  order  to  prevent  the  emigra- 
tion of  Protestants.  Any  detachment  that  arrested  a Pro- 
testant attempting  to  cross  the  frontier  was  rewarded  with  a 
prize  consisting  of  half  his  moveable  property  and  six  years’ 
revenue  from  his  real  estate. 

Approximately  10,000  estates  were  confiscated.  They  were 
placed  under  public  administration  and  were  at  first  intended 
to  be  used  for  distribution  among  converts. 

Soon,  however,  a ‘ regie  particuliere  des  biens  de  religion- 
naires  fugitives  ’ was  formed,  which  used  the  confiscated 
fortunes  partly  in  order  to  reward  informers  and  the  frontier 
guards,  and  partly  in  order  to  make  gifts  to  persons  favoured 
by  the  King  and  the  Government.  Any  estates  not  so  used 
were  let  on  lease. 
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During  the  final  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  and  the 
early  part  of  that  of  Louis  XV,  the  legislation  and  procedure 
directed  against  Protestants  became  even  more  severe,  and 
further  confiscations  were  ordered. 

A change  did  not  take  place  until  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  : no  further  confiscations  were  ordered  and 
a few  acts  of  confiscation  were  cancelled  and  the  estates  restored 
to  their  previous  owners.  Nevertheless,  in  the  year  1790  the 
estates  under  the  administration  of  the  ‘ regie  particuliere  ’ still 
yielded  a yearly  rental  of  as  much  as  110,000  livres. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  National  Assembly  on  February  11, 
1790,  the  Comte  de  Marsanne  demanded  that  the  ‘ injustice 
inflicted  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  on  French 
Protestants,  the  “ citoyens  infortunes  qui  sont  nos  freres,” 
should  be  made  good.’ 

He  proposed  the  restoration  of  all  estates  that  had  been 
confiscated  as  a result  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
if  such  estates  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the  lessees  of  the 
‘regie  particuliere,’  and  if  in  each  particular  case  the  estate  could 
be  restored  to  a person  who  could  prove  that  he  was  the  direct 
heir  of  the  former  owner. 

Such  proof  was  to  be  produced  to  the  Court  of  the  District 
in  which  the  estate  was  situated,  and  the  decision  of  that  Court 
was  to  be  final. 

Another  Deputy  (Boucher)  proposed  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that  emigrants  should  have  their  confiscated  estates 
restored  to  them  only  if  they  returned  to  France.  He  further 
demanded  that  hona  fide  purchasers  of  confiscated  estates 
should  be  expressly  confirmed  in  the  ownership  thereof,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  original  owner  or  his  heir  to  demand  from  the 
party  who  had  acted  in  bad  faith  the  purchase  price  paid  by  the 
bona  fide  purchaser. 

The  National  Assembly,  on  March  27,  1790,  and  again  on 
August  24,  1790,  instructed  the  Committee  of  Domains  to  sub- 
mit a report  on  the  above-mentioned  proposals. 

At  the  sitting  on  October  19,  1790,  the  submission  of  a 
report  was  again  urged,  and  the  National  Assembly  ordered  the 
Committee  to  report  within  eight  days.  The  report  was,  how- 
ever, not  presented  by  the  rapporteur,Barrere,  until  December  1, 
1790.  It  was  accompanied  by  a draft  law  which,  with  minor 
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alterations,  was  passed  on  December  9,  1790.  It  was  decreed 
that  the  report  should  be  posted  up. 

The  contents  of  the  law  of  December  9,  1790,  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows  : 

Kestoration  may  be  demanded  by  any  religious  exile,  his 
heirs,  descendants  and  legal  successors,  who 

(a)  within  three  years  after  promulgation  of  the  law  apply 
for  cancellation  of  the  confication,  and 

(h)  within  five  years  after  the  cancellation  of  the  confisca- 
tion apply  for  re-conveyance  to  them  of  his  or  her 
estate. 

Any  claimant  who  fails  to  apply  for  cancellation  within  the 
three-year  time-limit  is  entitled  to  claim  only  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  estate  by  the  ‘ regie  particuliere.’ 

The  restoration  claim  extends  to  real  property,  which 

(i)  on  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law  was  still 

in  the  hands  of  the  lessees  of  the  regie  ; 

(ii)  had  been  used  to  reward  informers,  it  being  immaterial 

in  whose  hands  it  was  on  January  1,  1791,  the  date 
on  which  it  was  confiscated  again  and  placed  under 
the  administration  of  the  regie  ; 

(hi)  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  presents. 

Apart  from  real  property  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  real 
property  by  the  regie  had  to  be  restored,  it  being  immaterial 
whether  the  sale  was  effected  before  or  after  promulgation  of 
the  law. 

Restoration  proceedings  are  instituted  by  an  application  to 
be  filed  by  the  claimant  with  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of 
the  District  in  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  proceedings  is 
situated. 

The  Court  must  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Procurator-General, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  safeguard  the  public  interest,  and  who  must 
see  that  the  claimant’s  proof  of  kinship  and  title  to  the  estate 
is  carefully  investigated.  A Royal  Commissioner  must  also  be 
granted  an  opportunity  to  submit  his  views. 

Since  it  is  assumed  that  very  few  of  the  claimants  will 
be  in  a position  to  produce  documentary  proof,  the  rules  of 
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evidence  are  relaxed  in  their  favour,  and  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  is  declared  to  be  sufficient. 

The  proceedings  are  concluded  either  by  a rejection  of  the 
claim  or  by  a restoration  to  the  claimant  of  his  estate,  in  which 
latter  case  an  appropriate  intimation  is  sent  to  the  regie 
administrator. 

According  to  an  undated  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Domains  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1791,  280  con- 
fiscations were  cancelled  during  the  first  few  months  of  that  year, 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  law. 

No  further  reports  were  published,  and  the  National 
Assembly  ceased  its  activities  on  September  30, 1791. 

Kestoration  proceedings  continued,  however,  to  take  place, 
though  at  a somewhat  slower  pace  than  claimants  would  have 
liked  and  some  of  them  thought  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
speed  up  the  proceedings. 

On  August  29,  1791,  the  National  Assembly  urged  that  the 
proceedings  be  accelerated,  and  similar  views  were  expressed 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  May  11,  1792.  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior  (Roland),  in  a report,  gave  an  assurance  that  the 
law  was  being  carried  out  with  all  possible  speed,  and  that 
‘ numerous  ’ confiscations  had  already  been  cancelled.  The 
Assembly  was  not  satisfied  with  this  report.  On  June  23,  1792, 
and  again  on  July  7 of  the  same  year,  further  reports  were 
demanded. 

The  interest  devoted  to  the  execution  of  this  law  is  surely 
remarkable,  having  regard  to  the  political  situation  prevailing 
at  the  time  at  which  these  discussions  took  place. 

On  July  11  the  country,  on  the  motion  of  Herault,  was 
declared  as  being  in  a state  of  emergency.  On  July  27  the 
Duke  of  Braunschweig  issued  his  Manifesto.  On  August  10 
the  Tuilleries  were  attacked  and  the  King  imprisoned.  On 
August  23  Longwy  fell.  September  1792  was  the  month  of  the 
massacre  in  the  prisons. 

Yet  on  September  20,  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Valmy,  the 
Assembly  was  again  debating  the  question  of  the  estates  of  the 
Protestants.  No  one  in  Paris  could,  of  course,  on  that  day 
have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  outcome  of  the  battle,  and  few, 
even  among  those  who  took  part  in  the  battle,  recognised  its 
decisive  significance. 
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On  this  day  of  the  greatest  tension  the  Assembly  again 
dealt  with  restitution.  It  listened  to  a report  charging  the 
former  Government  with  sabotage  of  the  law  of  1790.  The 
law  was  again  confirmed,  and  its  speedy  execution  ordered. 

On  the  following  day,  September  21,  1792,  the  Convention 
Nationale  met. 

The  Convention  Nationale  also  confirmed  the  law  of  1790, 
which  in  1793  was  extended  to  Lorraine  and  Bar. 

On  August  22,  1793 — the  levee  en  masse  having  been 
ordered  on  August  10 — the  Convention  Nationale  once  more 
debated  the  estates  of  the  Protestants,  altering  the  law  of  1790 
on  two  points. 

In  1795  and  1796  further  smarll  alterations  of  the  law  of 
1790  were  made. 

After  this  the  legislative  bodies  ceased  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  fugitives  religionnaires,  apart  from  the  fact  that  in 
1814,  during  the  debate  on  the  restoration  of  confiscated  estates 
to  emigres,  reference  was  naturally  made  to  the  lav/  of  1790. 

However,  the  courts  for  many  years  longer  had  to  decide 
actions  relating  to  the  restoration  of  estates  of  fugitives 
religionnaires.  The  last  published  decision  was  made  as  late 
as  1831. 

A few  examples  will  show  the  kind  of  conflicts  that  had  to  be 
resolved  in  the  course  of  the  application  of  the  law  of  1790. 

Madeleine  Depres  left  France  for  religious  reasons.  Mr. 
Depres,  a close  relation,  entered  into  possession  of  the  estates 
of  Madeleine  Depres  without  ofificial  instatement.  After  his 
death  his  widow  continued  in  possession.  When  the  brothers 
and  sisters  Huquenel  demanded  of  her  the  return  of  the  estates 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1790,  the  widow  objected  that 
this  law  did  not  relate  to  cases  of  entry  into  possession  alone, 
but  presupposed  instatement  by  the  Government.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  court  of  first  instance  decided  in 
favour  of  the  widow,  and  only  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  favour 
of  the  Huquenels.  (Huquenel  v.  Depres  C.  cass.  1 mess  II, 
Cn.  1.  1.  1831.) 

Antoine  Delon  emigrated  in  1668.  His  estates  were 
sequestrated  and  transferred  by  a court  judgment  to  his  kins- 
man Prunet.  In  the  year  1792  the  brothers  and  sisters  Teissiers 
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claimed  the  estates  as  heirs  of  Prunet  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  1790  and  were  instated  on  May  24,  1792.  Against  this 
decision  an  appeal  was  lodged  by  Jean  Lafaye,  who  proved 
that  he  was  a closer  relation  of  Prunet,  and  his  appeal  was 
allowed  by  a decision  given  in  1795.  After  these  events, 
Louis  Delon  appeared  and  applied  for  instatement  as  the  direct 
descendant  of  Delon.  Judgment  was  given  in  his  favour  in 
1802.  (Lafaye  v.  Delon  C.  cass.  2nd  Germ.  X,  On.  1.  1.  615.) 

Particularly  difficult  was  the  question  as  to  who  should  be 
recognised  as  the  heir  of  the  dispossessed  person.  During  the 
period  that  elapsed  between  confiscation  and  restoration  the 
law  concerning  the  right  of  inheritance  had  repeatedly  been 
altered.  Also,  the  dispossessed  persons  had  become  citizens 
of  other  countries,  whose  law  of  inheritance  differed  from  the 
French.  And  so  on. 

It  was  decided  that  neither  the  inheritance  law  prevailing 
on  the  date  of  confiscation,  nor  that  prevailing  on  the  date  of 
restoration  should  be  applied,  but  that  to  which  the  dispossessed 
party  was  subject  on  the  date  of  his  death  or  disappearance. 
(Faure  and  Nicolas  v.  Vigneau,  C.  Eej.  30.4  1806  Ch.  2.  1. 
239.) 

I should,  however,  paint  a very  inaccurate  picture  if  I did 
not  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Kevolution,  whilst 
deploring  the  fate  of  the  ‘ unfortunate  brethren  ’ whom  tyranny 
had  forced  to  leave  their  country,  and  trying  to  do  justice  to 
them,  made  life  unbearable  for  thousands  of  other  Frenchmen, 
arrested  them  when  they  did  not  leave  the  country,  arrested 
them  when  they  tried  to  leave  it,  and  exiled  them  when  they 
succeeded  in  leaving. 

All  lawyers  of  the  time  were,  of  course,  Beccaria’s  disciples. 
Confiscation  was  therefore  abolished  as  a punishment.  But 
although  the  Declaration  of  the  Eights  of  Man  and  the  con- 
stitution of  1791  forbad  confiscation,  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  clergy,  moved  by  Talleyrand  in  1789,  was  carried 
out,  property  which  had  in  the  meantime  become  the  foundation 
of  the  National  Credit. 

And  on  September  20,  1792,  the  Convention  passed  its 
first  Act  concerning  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the 
emigres.  About  300  Acts  of  the  same  kind  followed. 
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In  addition  the  laws  directed  against  the  aristocracy  and 
those  directed  against  the  clergy  affected  the  emigres  as  well, 
and  the  same  also  applies  to  some  amendments  to  the  law^  of 
inheritance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  instances  a person 
was  treated  as  an  emigrant  although  he  had  never  actually 
emigrated.  This  was  the  case  when,  in  1793,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  of  Lyons,  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux  were  declared 
to  be  emigrants  unless  they  left  these  cities  by  a certain  date, 
and  in  1794  the  laws  directed  against  emigrants  began  to  be 
applied  to  their  wives  and  children,  even  if  the  latter  remained 
in  France.  Further,  not  only  those  whom  the  law  declared 
to  be  emigrants  were  treated  as  such,  but  also  those  who  had 
been  placed  on  the  list  of  emigraifts  kept  by  local  authorities. 
In  some  places  the  names  of  those  who  did  not  happen  to  be 
residing  on  their  estates  at  the  time  the  list  was  compiled  were 
included  in  it.  In  other  places  inclusion  in  the  list  was  fre- 
quently due  to  personal  grudge. 

A Minister  of  Marine  of  the  Directorate  did  not  know  that 
he  was  on  the  list  of  emigrants  until  an  order  for  the  sale  of 
his  wife’s  estate  had  been  made.  The  mayor  of  a city  was  for 
years  on  the  emigrants’  list  of  a neighbouring  town. 

In  1796  the  Directorate  estimated  that  of  120,000  persons 
who  w^ere  regarded  as  emigrants,  60,000  had  never  been  out 
of  France. 

Emigration  had  become  a legal  fiction,  and  anyone  whose 
fortune  it  was  desired  to  confiscate  was  declared  to  be  an 
emigrant. 

The  value  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  exiles  was 
estimated  at  2058  million  livres. 

Together  with  the  property  of  the  Church  and  the  State 
properties  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  Assignats.  It  was  realised 
by  means  of  sales  which  began  in  the  year  1793  and  were  con- 
tinued for  ten  years,  being  governed  by  continually  changing 
laws. 

By  the  12th  Prairial  of  the  Third  Year  317,617  sales  of  real 
estate  were  effected  at  an  aggregate  price  of  605,352,992  frs., 
and  after  that  date  692,707,605  frs.  was  realised  on  a further 
81,455  sales. 
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The  399,072  sales  were  made  to  approximately  the  same 
number  of  different  buyers. 

These  buyers,  together  with  their  relatives,  employees  and 
friends,  represented  a considerable  mass  of  people  who,  though 
convinced  that  they  had  acquired  the  land  legally — for  surely 
nothing  could  be  more  legal  than  an  acquisition  from  the  State 
on  the  basis  of  a law — were  nevertheless  left  with  the  feeling 
that  the  former  owners  and  their  relations  and  friends  were  not 
convinced  of  the  legality,  and  particularly  of  the  finality,  of 
such  acquisition. 

I cannot  go  into  the  history  of  the  restitution  of  these  estates 
— a very  stormy  history  it  was,  indeed. 

The  estates  still  in  the  hands  of  the  State  were  immediately 
restored  to  the  former  owners,  and  confiscation  was  again 
abolished  in  the  new  Constitution,  once  and  for  all.  But 
when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  in  a decree  published  in 
Lyons  he  confiscated  these  estates  again,  a reminder  of  the 
importance  of  the  question  of  restitution  in  French  internal 
politics.  And  after  Yfaterloo  a struggle  began  between  the 
new  owners  of  confiscated  estates  and  the  old  legitimate 
owners,  a struggle  which,  not  till  1825,  was  ended  by  a com- 
promise. The  estates  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  new  owners 
and  the  State  paid  an  indemnity  to  the  former  proprietors. 

What  now  is  the  moral  to  be  drav/n  from  the  history  of  the 
restitution  of  the  Huguenots’  property  ? 

First,  there  are  technicalities  to  be  learnt.  The  case 
Delon,  quoted  above,  shows,  for  instance,  that  provision  has 
to  be  made  to  avoid  restitution  in  favour  of  a relation  who  is 
not  the  nearest  of  kin.  I may  mention  that,  as  far  as  Czecho- 
slovakia is  concerned,  the  Committee  I have  spoken  of  is  about 
to  suggest  a solution  of  that  question  as  radical  as  it  is  fair. 
If  only  part  of  the  news  we  are  receiving  from  Czechoslovakia 
is  true  whole  families  will  be  exterminated  there.  In  conse- 
quence, according  to  the  laws  of  inheritance,  fortunes  would 
be  inherited  by  distantly  related  persons  who  would  never 
have  become  heirs  in  normal  times  and  would  derive  advantage 
from  the  situation  that  has  proved  disastrous  to  their  relatives. 
We  therefore  suggest  that  confiscated  estates  of  persons  who 
have  died  intestate  and  without  close  relations  should  not  go 
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to  distant  relations,  but  to  a fund,  out  of  which  indemnity  is 
to  be  paid  to  victims  of  the  terror  to  whom  restitution  in  specie 
is  not  possible. 

But  these  are  technicalities,  probably  interesting  only  to  a 
lawyer.  Let  me,  however,  consider  a fundamental  question. 
It  seems  to  me  significant  that  all  the  various  Parliaments  of 
the  French  Revolution  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Hugue- 
nots to  the  confiscated  estates.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  exiled  Huguenots  living  in  foreign  countries  were  in 
a position  to  force  their  will  upon  the  majority  of  the  Deputies, 
or  even  to  influence  them  to  a great  extent.  The  Act  of  1790 
was  therefore  really  passed  to  do  justice  to  the  ‘ unfortunate 
brethren.’  That  shows  that  a society  based  on  private  property 
wishes  to  wipe  out  the  consequences  of  political  confiscations, 
that  therefore  restitution  not  only  satisfies  those  who  derive 
advantage  from  it,  but  also  satisfies  a general  demand  for 
justice. 

In  consequence,  estates  still  in  the  hands  of  the  State  were, 
in  1790 — and  at  other  times — returned  to  the  previous  owners 
without  anybody  contradicting.  But  that  is  only  one  side  of 
the  picture.  States  do  not  keep  confiscated  estates,  but  use 
them  or  sell  them.  They  are  then  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  confiscation,  and  might  have 
bought  them  for  a fair  price. 

You  will  remember  that  immediately  when  the  Comte  de 
Marsanne  demanded  restitution  to  the  Huguenots  another 
deputy  proposed  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  hona  fide 
purchasers  of  confiscated  estates  should  be  expressly  confirmed 
in  the  ownership  thereof. 

There  is  the  real  problem.  Whose  right  is  the  greater, 
that  of  the  previous  owner  or  that  of  the  hona  fide  purchaser  ? 
And  even  if  we  suppose  that  whoever  has  to  give  up  his  right 
will  be  indemnified  by  the  State,  the  problem  remains,  as  both 
parties  usually  prefer  the  property  in  hand  to  a claim  against 
the  State  ; and  as  both  parties  insist,  that  justice  demands  a 
solution  of  the  problem  in  their  favour. 

The  law  of  1790  decided  in  favour  of  the  hona  fide  purchaser. 
Was  that  a just  decision  ? 

How  can  it  be  just  ? may  be  asked  by  those  who  are  in  a similar 
position  to  that  of  the  Huguenots  in  1790.  Nobody  can 
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purchase  confiscated  estates  hona  fide.  He  must  have  known 
that  he  was  dealing  with  a confiscated  estate.  In  buying  it 
he  collaborated  with  the  oppressor.  Whoever  buys  confiscated 
property  is  nothing  but  a receiver  of  stolen  goods.  If  he  paid 
a fair  price — well,  if  he  has  to  return  the  property  to  the  legiti- 
mate owner,  and  is  indemnified  by  the  State,  he  is  even  then 
far  better  off  than  the  victim  of  the  confiscation  was  before. 

What  the  other  side  thinks  was  said  by  the  Deputy  Bedoch 
in  the  Chamber,  on  October  17,  1814,  when  unlimited  resti- 
tution was  demanded  in  favour  of  the  emigres  after  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons. 

‘ “ We  are  asking,”  he  said,  “ whether  the  honourable  victims 
of  their  love  of  their  country,  whether  those  who  had  the  courage  to 
brave  the  dangers,  and  whose  magnanimous  endeavours  intended  to 
avert  the  thunderstorm,  we  are  asking  whether  the  eager  officials, 
the  honest  functionaries,  who  defended  the  principles  of  justice  at 
the  price  of  their  liberty  and  their  lives,  we  are  asking  whether 
the  thousands  of  citizens  who  were  imprisoned  and  dragged  to  the 
guillotine,  whether  all  those  pursued  a less  straight  line  than  those 
who  left  the  country  for  very  good  reasons.”  ’ 

What  is  justice  ? Fortunately,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
be  just.  Being  a victim  of  confiscation  myself,  being  one  of 
those  who  are  going  to  be  favoured  by  restitution,  being  an 
interested  party,  I can  afford  to  disregard  the  demands  of 
justice  if  I accept  the  point  of  view  of  my  antagonists. 

I for  my  part  have  accepted  the  solution  of  the  law  of 
1790  as  the  better  one.  By  protecting  the  hona  fide  purchaser 
— of  course,  only  if  he  has  really  acted  in  good  faith — it  safe- 
guards legal  security.  You  cannot  put  the  clock  back.  Life 
goes  on. 

I know  that  such  a solution  means  disappointment  to  many 
of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  a cruel  fate. 

It  may  mean,  for  others  and  for  me,  that  one  day  we  may 
have  to  pass  by  the  house  of  our  parents  and  it  will  belong 
to  somebody  who  has  enriched  himself  by  our  misfortune. 

But  I think  it  is  better  to  pass  by  the  house  without  a 
quarrel,  and  to  go  on  our  way,  and  to  look  forward  and  to  build 
a new  house  and  a better  one  ; and  to  forget  what  was ; and 
to  be  happy  to  have  returned  as  a free  man  to  a free  country. 

VOL.  XVII.— NO.  2. 
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i¥lontpfUi>r  anb  [JlddoriationsJ, 

By  RICHARD  ARTHUR  AUSTEN-LEIGH  (Vice-President). 

The  name  of  Montpellier  has  long  had  an  attraction  for  me, 
whether  because  of  its  fame  as  a medical  school,  or  as  a strong- 
hold of  French  Calvinism,  or  as  a Mecca  for  Englishmen  and 
others,  seeking  health  and  pleasure  abroad,  before  the  Hiviera 
came  into  vogue,  or  because  of  the  fashion  for  calling  streets 
and  squares  in  our  own  health  resorts  by  the  name  of  Mont- 
pellier— for  instance,  in  Brighton,  Bath,  Cheltenham,  etc. 
Perhaps  the  most  familiar  example  to  some  of  us  is  Montpelier 
Square,  not  so  very  far  from  where  we  are  meeting,  for  Brompton 
used  to  be  regarded  as  an  extremely  healthy  suburb  of  London, 
especially  for  chest  complaints,  a reputation  which  presumably 
brought  about  the  founding  of  the  present  hospital  for  con- 
sumption and  diseases  of  the  chest  within  its  boundaries. 

The  result  of  this  attraction  has  been  that  T have  for  long 
had  in  mind  to  try  and  collect  material  for  a paper  on  the  city 
and  its  associations,  but  as  a necessary  preliminary  I intended 
to  visit  Montpellier,  and  I was  in  hopes  of  doing  so  in  the  autumn 
or  winter  of  1939.  Fate,  however,  decided  otherwise,  but 
understanding  that  there  was  not  a plethora  of  papers  being 
offered  to  the  Society  in  these  difficult  days,  I volunteered  to  do 
my  best  without  having  paid  my  visit  to  the  city. 

If,  as  I hope,  some  of  my  audience  are  actually  acquainted 
with  Montpellier,  I trust  they  will  correct  my  mistakes  and 
supplement  my  information. 

I propose  to-day,  after  giving  you  a very  short  account  of 
the  city  and  its  history,  to  make  a short  reference  to  the  siege 
of  1622,  and  then,  after  saying  a few  words  about  the  medical 
school,  to  pass  on  to  comments  and  descriptions  of  the  place  as 
recorded  by  some  of  its  more  famous  visitors. 

First  of  all,  then,  as  to  Montpellier’s  history  ; and  it  is 
somewhat  of  a relief  to  find  that  it  had  none  till  about  a.d.  1000, 
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when  it  began  to  arise  on  the  ruins  of  its  neighbour  Maguelone^ 
a city  boasting  of  both  a count  and  a bishop.  It  grew  up 
alongside  of  the  old  Koman  way,  the  via  Domitiana,  which 
connected  Italy  with  Spain,  and  it  stands  on  two  moderate- 
sized hills  known  as  Montpellier  and  Montpellieret. 

A family  of  the  name  of  Guillem  seem  to  have  ruled  Mont- 
pellier until  Pierre  II,  King  of  Aragon,  married  their  heiress, 
a certain  Marie  de  Montpellier,  and  it  passed  later  to  a younger 
branch  of  this  royal  house  who  were  Kings  of  Majorca. 

In  1293  the  bishop  of  Maguelone  sold  his  lordship  of  Mont- 
pellieret to  Philippe  IV  of  France,  and  in  1349  the  last  King  of 
Majorca  sold  his  lordship  of  Montpellier  to  Philippe  VI  of 
France,  since  which  time  the  whole  town  has  formed  part  of 
France  until  at  any  rate  the  recent  German  occupation. 

The  trade  of  Montpellier,  especially  in  ‘ Draperie,’  as  well  as 
in  drugs,  perfumes,  wine  and  eau-de-vie,  grew  rapidly,  and  in 
1432  the  celebrated  Jacques  Coeur,  of  Bourges,  came  to  live 
for  a time  in  the  city,  from  which  he  directed  some  of  his  great 
enterprises.  When  he  left  the  city,  the  inhabitants  were 
indignant  with  him  for  going  away  and  were  some  of  the  most 
bitter  witnesses  against  him  at  the  time  of  his  disgrace  in  1451. 
The  city  owes  to  him  the  Font  Putanelle,  which  is  said  still  to 
bear  his  arms. 

In  1536  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Maguelone  was  trans- 
ferred to  Montpellier — namely  to  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral.  By 
the  middle  of  the  same  century  we  find  Calvinism  making  a 
strong  impression  on  the  city,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  its 
introduction  was  largely  due  to  the  influx  of  German  and  Swiss 
students  who  came  to  study  medicine  at  the  University  which 
had  been  founded  in  1289. 

By  1561  the  religious  wars  were  already  affecting  Mont- 
pellier, where  the  victorious  Protestants  were  destroying  all 
the  catholic  churches  except  the  cathedral,  and  one  other  of 
which  they  made  use  themselves,  and  were  expelling  the  bishop 
and  his  clergy  from  the  city.  These  troubled  times  lasted  till 
1622,  with  bad  effects  on  the  city’s  trade.  The  Huguenots  rose 
in  arms  in  1620,  when  Louis  XIII  sent  an  army  into  Languedoc, 
first  against  Montauban,  which  he  failed  to  take,  and  then 
against  Montpellier.  After  a good  deal  of  fighting  round  the 
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town,  the  King  came  south  and  himself  took  command  of  the 
army,  and  a close  siege  began  on  August  80,  continuing  until 
October  10.  During  that  period,  the  besiegers  met  with  con- 
siderable losses,  while  great  courage  was  exhibited  by  the 
defenders,  including  the  women,  some  tending  the  wounded 
and  others  bearing  arms  and  performing  various  amazonian 
feats  that  extorted  the  admiration  even  of  their  enemies. 

By  October  Louis  XIII  was  becoming  anxious  to  have  done 
with  the  siege  and  to  employ  his  forces  elsewhere.  The  Due  de 
Eohan,  who  considered  himself  Protector  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  who  had  been  using  his  private  army  to  harry  the  royal 
troops  from  outside  the  town,  seized  the  opportunity  to  offer 
his  services  in  negotiating  peace,  and  was  given  leave  to  enter 
the  town.  As  a result  the  inhabitants  agreed  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  to  rase  their  fortifications,  on  condition  that  they 
were  allowed  to  carry  on  their  religion  in  accordance  with  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  At  the  same  time  Nimes  and  Uzes  made 
similar  terms.  The  King  made  a triumphal  entry  on  October  22 
- and  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants,  as  he  was  making  no 
reprisals.  Similar  peace  terms  were  accepted  by  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Toulouse,  Provence,  and  the  Dauphine,  and  even  by 
Montauban.  The  King  stayed  six  days  in  Montpellier,  then 
going  to  Arles,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  so  back  to  Paris  by 
Christmas.  By  the  rasing  of  their  fortifications  in  so  many 
towns,  the  Huguenots  ceased  to  be  a real  danger  to  the  State. 
Further,  the  King,  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty,  shortly  built  a 
citadel  on  Montpellieret,  to  overav/e  the  inhabitants. 

With  the  religious  troubles  mostly  over,  the  city’s  trade 
expanded  freely,  and  indeed  continued  to  do  so  down  to  the  days 
of  the  Eevolution.  Moreover  in  the  course  of  time  Montpellier 
became  the  administrative  capital  of  Languedoc,  which  was 
the  largest  and  richest  province  of  France.  Under  Colbert’s 
administration,  the  Canal  des  Deux  Mers  uniting  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Mediterranean  was  finished  in  1680,  and  the  port  of 
Cette  was  created  five  years  later.  Nor  perhaps  did  the  Eevo- 
cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  very  seriously  interfere  with  the 
city’s  trade.  By  the  gradual  cancelling  of  its  concessions,  a 
process  which  had  been  going  on  since  1622,  the  Protestants 
at  Montpellier  had  been  excluded  from  holding  the  office  of 
consul,  and  then  from  holding  any  public  offices.  A fair 
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number  of  them  no  doubt  relapsed,  or  became  what  was  called 
‘ New  Catholics,’  and  from  the  reports  of  visitors  we  shall  find 
that  the  two  creeds  lived  somehow  side  by  side.  Great  pros- 
perity attended  the  city  from  1715  to  1789,  when  its  size  was 
about  45,000  inhabitants. 

The  city,  however,  suffered  much  from  the  Ee volution,  for 
instead  of  being  the  administrative  capital  of  the  richest  pro- 
vince it  thereby  became  merely  the  chief  city  of  a department, 
viz.  the  Herault,  and  nearly  lost  even  that  honour  to  Beziers. 
It  lost  also  much  of  its  trade  through  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and 
the  ensuing  blockade  and  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Cette. 

At  the  time — in  1795 — of  the  law^  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Cultes,  the  Protestants  reorganised  their  consistory,  bought  a 
church  in  the  city,  and  made  it  their  Temple,  and  as  a proof  of 
the  little  friction  that  existed  between  the  two  creeds  we  find 
the  Protestants  asking  that  the  law,  which  forbade  religious 
manifestations  in  public  (such  as  the  Eoman  Catholics  indulged 
in),  in  towns  where  there  was  more  than  one  creed,  should  not 
be  put  into  force  in  Montpellier.  The  tolerance  was  apparently 
reciprocal,  but  I have  no  knowledge  of  what  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  White  Terror  in  1816. 

Anyhow  great  prosperity  returned  to  the  city,  culminating 
in  the  Exhibition  of  Industry  there  in  1860  ; but  a decline  set 
in  from  1868,  the  merchants,  who  had  always  been  decidedly 
individualistic,  failing  to  meet  the  more  modern  competition 
of  much  larger  concerns. 

Montpellier,  however,  remains  to  this  day  a learned  city, 
with  its  University  and  its  famous  faculty  of  medicine,  its 
Academies  of  Science  and  Letters,  with  its  Court  of  Appeal, 
its  military  division,  and  its  prefecture. 

And  now  as  to  the  Medical  School.  This  was  founded  as 
part  of  the  University  in  1289,  probably  by  some  Arabs  who 
came  from  Cordova.  It  soon  became  famous,  and  as  time 
went  on  was  a rival  of  the  schools  at  Padua  and  Leyden.  I 
should  have  contented  myself  with  saying  that  Eabelais  was  a 
Professor  there  and  Petrarch  a student,  but  one  of  our  Fellows, 
Mr.  de  Blogue,  who  is  himself  the  holder  of  a degree  conferred 
by  the  University,  has  reminded  me  that  I ought  not  to  over- 
look another  noted  medical  student  at  Montpellier,  namely 
that  strange  character  Michel  Nostradamus,  whose  prophecies. 
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delivered  in  rhymed  quatrains,  are  still  held  by  some  to  apply 
to  present-day  events. 

The  son  of  Jewish  parents  living  at  St.  Eemy,  in  Provence, 
Nostradamus  was  sent  by  his  father,  about  1512,  to  study  medi- 
cine at  Montpellier,  which  at  that  time,  according  to  Mr.  James 
Laver,  Nostradamus’  latest  biographer,  was  the  best  school  of 
medicine  in  France,  and  possibly  in  Europe.  Its  professors 
were  among  the  first  to  study  anatomy  by  the  dissection  of 
corpses,  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  given  them  the  right  in 
1376  to  demand  every  year  the  body  of  one  executed  criminal. 
As  elsewhere  the  medical  students  of  Montpellier  were  a tur- 
bulent lot.  They  were  exempt  from  nearly  all  taxation,  and 
could  not  be  cited  before  the  ordinary  magistrates.  They 
regularly  chose  as  a leader  one  of  their  number  who  was  called 
the  ‘ abbe,’  but  this  office  became  so  troublesome  to  the 
authorities  that  it  was  abolished  in  1520.  Town  and  Gown 
rows  were  frequent  and  bloody.  Nostradamus,  however,  was 
what  we  should  call  a quiet  reading  man. 

After  three  years’  study,  he  was  examined  for  his  ‘ bacca- 
laureat.’  The  examination  was  conducted  orally  by  means  of  a 
disputation,  and  lasted  four  hours.  Then  for  three  months  he 
had  to  teach  in  the  schools,  after  which  he  sat  for  four  examina- 
tions concerning  four  maladies.  Eight  days  later  he  presented 
himself  to  the  Chancellor  to  be  examined  in  yet  a fifth  malady, 
which  was  selected  by  lot. 

Next  he  was  given  an  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  and  had  to 
produce  a thesis  on  it  by  the  morrow.  On  the  following  day 
he  spent  four  hours  with  his  professors,  and  as  he  emerged 
successfully  from  the  ordeal  he  went  a week  later  to  receive 
his  licence  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Maguelone. 

Four  years  later  Nostradamus  took  his  degree  as  doctor. 
First  came  a new^  set  of  examinations,  and  after  he  had  sur- 
mounted these,  the  whole  faculty  of  doctors,  clothed  in  their 
robes,  preceded  by  musicians,  went  in  procession  to  his  house, 
and  leading  him  to  church,  placed  on  his  head  a square  cap, 
put  a ring  on  his  finger  and  a girdle  of  gold  round  his  waist, 
and  presented  him  with  a bound  volume  of  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates. Thus  it  was  no  simple  matter  to  become  a doctor  at 
Montpellier. 
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I must  pass  on  now  to  some  of  the  descriptions  that  visitors 
have  given  us  of  Montpellier  and  of  the  life  there.  First  let 
me  take  that  celebrated  scholar  Isaac  Casaubon.  Born  in 
1559,  he  was  the  son  of  Gascon  parents  who,  on  being  driven  out 
of  France  by  religious  persecution,  had  taken  refuge  in  Geneva. 
Here  Casaubon  became  professor  of  Greek  in  1582  with  the 
wretched  salary  of  £10  a year  and  rooms  in  College,  and  here 
he  remained  till  1596,  when  a proposal  of  a professorship  in 
Montpellier,  at  a stipend  of  £100  a year,  tempted  him  to  return 
to  his  native  land.  His  fame  as  a classical  scholar  had  gone 
before  him,  so  that  his  entry  into  his  new  home  at  the  beginning 
of  1597  was  a triumphal  procession. 

Casaubon  was  delighted  to  find  many  men  in  Montpellier 
with  a taste  for  classical  letters.  At  the  time  when  he  arrived 
the  Huguenots  formed  a powerful  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Bishop,  who  was  the  titular  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
had  been  turned  out  of  the  town,  and  the  Catholics  were  only 
allowed  one  church  for  their  ‘ culte.’ 

Yet  Casaubon  found  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Mont- 
pellier decidedly  less  rigid  than  that  of  Geneva.  It  is  true 
that  he  declares  that  its  ‘ church  is  flourishing  in  piety  and 
good  works,  if  any  is  so  in  France,’  but  he  tells  us  also  that  the 
style  of  living  was  very  different  from  what  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to,  and  that  his  wife  showed  by  the  way  in  which 
she  arranged  her  life  that  she  had  been  bred  in  the  stricter 
air  of  Geneva. 

There  is  a whole  chapter  devoted  to  Casaubon’s  stay  at 
Montpellier  in  Mark  Pattison’s  life  of  the  scholar.  Much  of 
this  information  Pattison  derived  from  the  diary — known  as 
the  Ephemerides — that  Casaubon  began  on  February  18,  1597, 
and  continued  to  keep  till  within  a fortnight  of  his  death. 
The  whole  of  it  was  transcribed  by  Canon  Bussell — of 
Canterbury— and  printed  by  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1850. 

Pattison  drily  remarks  that  the  diary  had  three  faults  : 
(1)  it  was  written  in  Latin  ; (2)  it  does  not  concern  itself  with 
events  of  public  interest ; (3)  it  is  surcharged  with  the  language 
of  devotion.  Moreover,  he  adds.  Dr.  Bussell,  though  a faithful 
transcriber,  fulfilled  none  of  the  duties  of  an  editor.  He  did 
not  explain  one  of  the  many  difficulties,  or  clear  up  a single 
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obscurity  in  the  names  mentioned,  or  the  facts  alluded  to,  by 
the  diarist. 

Among  the  facts  which  the  diary  tells  us  is  how  ill-housed 
Casaubon  was — first  with  only  two  rooms  in  which  to 
huddle  his  family,  a bedroom  and  a sitting-room,  so  that  all 
his  study  had  to  be  done  in  the  one  living-room  with  no  proper 
shelves  for  his  many  books.  Later  on  he  was  given  a house, 
with  a private  study  upstairs,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  exclude 
his  wife,  to  whom  indeed  he  was  devoted,  though  he  styles  her 
‘ this  domestic  hindrance  to  my  studies.’ 

He  complains  further  that  his  work  was  interrupted  by  the 
habit  of  morning  calling,  it  being  the  fashion  in  Montpellier 
for  people  to  ‘ drop  in  ’ for  a chat. 

But  he  succeeded  in  delivering  a full  course  of  public  lectures 
during  his  year  and  a half  at  Montpellier.  There  w^ere  three 
months  of  vacation  in  the  year,  and  lectures  took  place  on 
four  days  in  the  week,  for  Wednesday,  ‘ dies  Mercurii,’  which 
at  Montpellier  was  styled  ‘ jour  d’Hippocrate  ’ in  the  medical 
school,  was  a holiday,  and  Saturday  was  given  up  to  disputa- 
tions. On  Sundays,  an  attendance  at  two  sermons  was 
expected  by  public  opinion,  though  it  was  not  a statutable 
duty.  Otherwise  Sunday  was  a public  holiday,  the  Scottish 
‘ sabbath  ’ being  unknown  either  in  the  French  reformed 
church  or  among  Catholics.  Casaubon  spent  much  of  his 
Sunda^^s  in  letter-writing,  but  sometimes  took  a walk  beyond 
the  walls. 

In  August  1598  he  was  invited  as  amicus  curiae  to  attend 
the  national  Huguenot  synod,  held  at  Montpellier. 

Church  habits  differed  at  Montpellier  from  those  at  Geneva 
— and  on  a young  minister  inveighing  in  his  sermon  against 
the  practice  of  those  preachers  who  uncovered  the  head  when 
mentioning  the  divine  name,  Casaubon  informed  him  that 
such  practice  prevailed  in  all  the  reformed  churches  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland. 

Early  hours  were  kept  at  Montpellier,  for  Casaubon  entered 
his  study  usually  at  5 a.m.  and  worked  until  the  dinner  hour, 
which  w^as  generally  at  10  a.m.  at  schools  and  universities. 
After  that  he  spent  some  hours  preparing  for  his  lecture,  which 
was  at  4 p.m.  : this  was  the  latest  hour  in  the  academical  day, 
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chosen  so  as  to  allow  professional  men  to  attend  after  their 
business  was  over.  If  any  stranger  of  distinction  passed 
through  the  city,  he  was  taken  to  hear  Casaubon. 

In  April  1598  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  issued,  and  whereas 
in  most  places  this  measure  of  toleration  brought  relief  to 
Huguenots,  in  Montpellier  it  brought  a relief  rather  to  the 
Catholics.  The  exiled  bishop  returned  to  the  city  and  to  his 
cathedral,  and  gradually  edged  his  way  into  the  University,  and 
by  degrees  recovered  his  former  influence. 

Casaubon  left  Montpellier  for  Paris  in  the  year  1600  and 
came  to  England  in  1610.  Here  he  was  naturalised  and 
became  a good  Englishman,  sending  his  son  to  Eton  College, 
and  being  buried,  when  he  died  in  1614,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

I come  next  to  John  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  who  travelled  in 
France  in  the  year  1644,  and  who,  in  giving  hints  to  a Mr. 
Maddox  in  1657,  after  mentioning  Nimes,  says  : 

‘ Montpellier  is  the  next  in  order,  where  I suppose  you  will  make 
some  longer  stay,  because  there  are  scholars  and  students  and  many 
rarities  about  it.  There  is  one  Borel,  a physician  who  has  lately 
published  Centuries  Historical  and  Medico-Physical.  Montpellier 
w’as  wont  to  be  a place  of  rare  opportunity  for  the  learning  of  many 
excellent  receipts  to  make  perfumery,  sweet  powders,  pomanders, 
antidotes,  and  divers  such  curiosities,  which  I know  you  will  not 
meet  (with)  for  though  they  are  indeed  but  trifles  in  comparison  of 
more  solid  things,  yet  if  ever  you  should  affect  to  live  a retired  life 
hereafter,  you  will  take  more  pleasure  in  those  recreations  than 
you  can  now  imagine.’ 

It  does  not  seem  too  certain  that  Evelyn  had  actually  been 
to  Montpellier,  but  if  he  had,  the  plight  of  the  Protestants 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  great  impression  on  him. 

Dr.  Borel,  by  the  way,  was  a native  of  Languedoc,  and 
physician  to  Louis  XIV. 

Another  valuable  witness  is  John  Locke,  the  philosopher, 
who  went  to  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  possibly 
also  to  study  medicine,  in  1675,  and  kept  a’ journal  of  his  stay 
' there.  Thus  in  December  he  travelled  south  from  Paris,  via 
Lyons,  noting  as  he  passed  later  through  Orange  that  the 
Protestants  there  outnumbered  the  Papists  by  12  to  9 ; there 
were  two  consuls  of  each  faith  in  the  town,  and  two  Protestant 
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churches.  At  Nimes  he  found  that  the  Protestants’  rights 
were  getting  more  and  more  restricted  : they  had.  for  instance, 
only  one  temple,  the  others  having  been  pulled  down  by  the 
King’s  order  about  four  years  previously.  Two  consuls  were 
Protestant  and  two  Papist,  but  the  former  were  not  allowed 
to  receive  the  sacrament  in  their  robes  as  formerly.  Even  the 
hospital  that  the  Protestants  had  built  for  themselves  had  been 
taken  from  them,  except  for  one  chamber  reserved  to  them 
for  their  sick,  which,  however,  they  never  used,  because  the 
priests  troubled  the  patients  if  any  were  there.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  discouragement,  Locke  did  not  find  that 
many  Protestants  relapsed  : he  was  told  in  fact  that  the 
Papists  had  no  success  in  making  converts  except  by  force  or 
by  money. 

On  January  4,  1676,  he  arrived  at  Montpellier,  having 
dined  en  route  at  a Protestant  inn  at  Lunel,  a small  town  from 
which  the  Gaussen  family  hail.  He  notes  that  in  France 
Protestants  get  common  justice  generally  ; that  they  pay  no 
more  taxes  than  their  neighbours,  but  that  they  are  incapable 
of  holding  public  offices.  Usually  Protestant  and  Papist  laity 
live  together  in  friendly  fashion  in  Montpellier — each  side 
gaining  proselytes  occasionally.  No  steps  are  taken  against 
converts  to  the  Keformed  religion  unless  such  persons  have 
previously  turned  Papists  and  then  relapsed,  in  which  case 
they  are  sometimes  prosecuted.  Actually  the  number  of 
Protestants  of  late  has  remained  fairly  constant ; those  who 
go  over  to  the  Church  of  Pome  are  usually  seduced  by  fair 
promises  which  are  generally  not  kept.  ‘ The  Protestant  lives 
not  better  than  the  Papist.’ 

The  Protestants,  though  they  have  not  had  a national 
Synod  for  ten  years,  have  a regular  provincial  one  in  Languedoc 
every  year — but  they  have  to  obtain  the  King’s  permission 
to  hold  it.  The  Synod  makes  ecclesiastical  laws  for  the 
province,  laws  that  are  in  conformity  with  those  made  by  the 
national  Synod.  It  consists  of  about  fifty  pastors  and  as  many 
deacons  and  elders  ; it  has  power  to  reprehend  or  even  dis- 
place any  scandalous  pastor  ; it  admits  persons  to  ordination, 
and  to  be  pastors  in  certain  churches,  in  fact  no  one  is  ordained 
without  a church  to  go  to. 
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The  system  for  filling  vacancies  is  as  follows  : 

‘ When  any  church  wants  a pastor,  as  for  example,  Montpellier, 
if  any  of  their  four  pastors  is  dead  or  gone,  the  candidates  apply 
themselves  to  the  consistory  of  that  church  : whom  they  like  best, 
they  appoint  to  preach  before  the  congregation  ; if  they  approve, 
he  presents  himself  at  the  next  synod,  and  they  appoint  four  pastors 
to  examine  him  in  the  tongues,  university  learning,  and  divinity  ; 
especially  he  is  to  produce  the  testimonials  of  the  university  where  he 
studied,  as  to  his  life  and  learning  : he  preaches  a French  and  Latin 
sermon,  and  if  all  these  are  passable,  they  appoint  two  pastors  to 
ordain  him,  who,  after  a sermon  on  the  duties  of  a minister,  come  out 
of  the  pulpit  and  read  several  chapters  to  him  out  of  the  Epistles, 
wherein  the  minister’s  duty  is  considered  ; and  then,  after  a prayer, 
they  lay  their  hands  upon  him  and  make  a declaration,  that  by 
authority  of  the  synod,  he  has  power  to  preach,  to  forgive  sins,  to 
bless  marriages,  and  to  administer  the  sacrament ; after  this,  he  is 
minister  of  the  place.  His  allowance  depends  on  the  Consistory. 

‘ If  anyone  hold  tenets  here  contrary  to  their  articles  of  faith, 
the  King  punishes  him  ; so  that  you  must  here  be  either  of  the 
Romish  or  of  their  church.  Not  long  since,  it  happened  that  one 
here  was  inclining  to,  and  vented  some  Arian  doctrines,  the  Governor 
complained  to  the  King  ; he  sent  order  that  he  should  be  tried,  and 
so  was  sent  to  Toulouse  ; where,  upon  trial,  he  denying  it  utterly, 
he  was  permitted  to  escape  out  of  prison  ; but  had  he  owned  it, 
he  had  been  burnt  as  an  heretic.’ 

Apart  from  the  provincial  Synod,  the  power  of  church 
discipline  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  Consistory,  that 
of  Montpellier  consisting  of  their  four  pastors  and  twenty-four 
ancients  : 

‘ These,  by  a majority  of  votes,  order  all  the  church  affairs,  public 
stock,  censures,  &c.  ; the  majority  of  votes  determines  the  matter, 
though  there  be  no  one  of  the  pastors  of  that  side.  If  there  is  any 
controversy  of  law  amongst  them,  they  refer  it  to  some  of  the  sober 
gentry  of  the  town  and  lawyers  that  are  Protestants  ; they  have  still 
six  counsellors  of  their  religion,  and  the  advocates  may  be  of  what 
religion  they  please. 

‘ The  Church  censures  are  managed  thus  : if  any  one  live  scanda- 
lously, they  first  reprove  him  in  private  ; if  he  mends  not,  he  is 
called  before  the  Consistory,  and  admonished  ; if  that  works  not, 
the  same  is  done  in  the  public  congregation  ; if  after  all  he  stands 
incorrigible,  he  is  excluded  from  the  Eucharist.’ 
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Locke  states  further  that  public  admonitions  happened 
seldom  : 

‘ The  last  instances  were,  one  for  striking  a cuff  on  the  ear  in 
the  church,  on  a communion-day,  for  which  he  was  hindered  from 
receiving  ; the  other  for  marrying  his  daughter  to  a Papist,  for  which 
he  stood  excommunicated  six  months.  It  reaches  no  further  than 
exclusion  from  the  Eucharist,  not  from  church  or  sermons.’ 

On  February  19  Locke  records  that  the  King  has  made  a 
law  that  persons  of  different  religions  shall  not  marry,  marriage 
often  leading  to  a change  of  religion. 

He  was  told  that  the  number  of  Protestants  in  Montpellier 
amounted  to  8,000  communicants  out  of  a population  of  30,000, 
and  that  the  number  of  Protestants  had  manifestly  increased 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  did  so  daily,  not- 
withstanding their  almost  daily  loss  of  some  privilege  or  other. 
Thus  within  the  last  ten  years  the  Consistories  had  lost  the 
power  to  examine  Vvdtnesses  upon  oath.  The  christenings  of 
Protestants  in  Montpellier  amounted  to  about  300  a year,  and 
the  funerals  to  about  260. 

With  regard  to  the  government  of  the  province  of  Languedoc, 

‘ the  Duke  of  Vernule,  the  Governor,  commands  over  the  whole 
Province,  and  has  a power  somewhat  like  the  King’s,  though  he  be 
more  properly  Lord-Lieutenant.  I do  not  hear  that  he  meddles 
at  all  in  judicial  causes,  either  civil  or  criminal : in  his  absence,  the 
Province  is  divided  into  three  districts,  each  having  a Deputy- 
governor  with  the  same  power  ; every  city  also  has  its  governor, 
whose  power  is  much  like  the  governor  of  a garrison.  Montpellier 
he  says,  has  six  Consuls,  who  have  the  government  of  the  police  of 
the  town,  look  after  weights  and  measures,  determine  causes  under 
five  livres  ; they  had  formerly  a considerable  authority,  but  now 
they  are  little  more  than  servants  of  the  governor  of  the  town ; 
they  were  formerly  three  Protestants  and  three  Papists,  but  the 
Protestants  are  excluded  in  the  last  year.’ 

Further,  Locke  describes  a meeting  of  the  States  of 
Languedoc  which  he  attended. 

‘ About  nine  in  the  morning,  I went  to  the  town-house,  where 
the  States  of  Languedoc,  which  were  then  assembled  in  the  town. 
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used  to  sit  every  day.  The  room  is  a fair  room  ; at  the  upper  end, 
in  the  middle,  is  a seat,  higher  somewhat  than  the  rest,  where  the 
Due  de  Vernule,  Governor  of  the  Province,  sits,  when  he  comes  to 
the  assembly,  which  is  but  seldom,  and  only  upon  occasions  of  pro- 
posing something  to  them.  At  other  times.  Cardinal  Bonzi,  who  is 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  takes  that  seat  which  is  under  the  canopy  ; 
on  the  right  hand  sit  the  bishops,  twenty-two,  and  on  the  left  the 
barons,  twenty-five  ; the  deputies  of  the  town  about  forty-four. 
About  ten  they  begin  to  drop  into  the  room,  where  the  bishops  put 
on  their  habits,  richly  laced  ; cardinal  in  scarlet ; when  he  arrives, 
away  they  go  to  mass  at  Notre  Dame,  a church  just  by,  and  so  about 
eleven  they  return  and  begin  to  sit,  and  rise  again  at  twelve,  seldom 
sitting  in  the  afternoon,  but  upon  extraordinary  occasions  : they 
are  constantly  assembled  four  months  in  the  year,  beginning  in 
October,  and  ending  in  February.’ 

As  to  non-religious  details,  Locke  mentions  the  highways 
in  Montpellier  being  filled  with  ‘ gamesters  at  mall,’  so  that 
pedestrians  w^ere  ‘ in  danger  of  knocks.’  He  notices  the  exist- 
ence of  parasols,  ‘ a pretty  sort  of  cover  for  women  riding  in  the 
sun,  made  of  straw,  something  like  the  fashion  of  tin  covers  for 
dishes.’  By  the  way,  as  many  of  you  will  know,  these  are 
sometimes  to  be  seen  in  pictures  of  Huguenots  attending  pre- 
scribed meetings  in  the  countryside  in  days  after  the  Eevoca- 
tion.  In  one  respect  Protestant  congregations  did  not  differ 
much  from  modern  ones,  for  we  read  this  entry  : ‘ Feb.  21.  At 
church  to-day  abundance  of  coughing.’ 

Similar  reductions  of  Huguenot  privileges  had  been  taking 
place  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Uzes,  where  the  majority  of 
the  population  were  Protestants — in  fact  three-quarters  of  it — 
and  which  had  been  wont  to  send  annually  a Protestant  deputy 
to  the  States  Assembly  at  Montpellier,  but  this  year  (1676)  they 
had  been  forbidden  to  do  so,  and  while  Locke  was  at  Montpellier 
orders  were  received  from  the  King  that  no  more  Protestant 
Consuls  were  to  be  chosen  at  Uzes,  and  that  the  only  existing 
Protestant  temple  was  to  be  pulled  down,  on  the  ground  that 
the  singing  of  Psalms  in  it  disturbed  the  services  at  the  neigh- 
bouring Papist  church. 

Let  me  pass  to  another  visitor,  this  time  a French  lady. 
Tow^ards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  may  note 
references  to  Montpellier  in  the  lively  and  somewhat  scandalous 
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letters  of  a certain  Madame  Dunoyer.  This  lady  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  but  had  relapsed  on  or 
before  marriage,  to  rejoin  later  her  old  faith,  on  leaving  her 
husband.  She  dilates  on  the  beauty  of  the  city — almost  equal, 
she  thinks,  to  that  of  Avignon — and  on  the  charm  and  freedom 
of  the  manner  of  the  women  there.  There  is  no  city  where 
strangers  are  made  so  welcome.  The  good  air  and  the  skill  of 
its  doctors  are  so  renowned,  that  they  attract  many  foreigners, 
especially  English  people,  who  recover  there  from  a malady  to 
which  they  are  often  subject,  namely  consumption. 

My  next  visitor  shall  be  J.  J.  Eousseau,  who  was  the  son  of 
French  Protestants  of  Geneva,  and  who  was  at  Montpellier  for 
nearly  two  months  at  the  end  of  1737.  He  was  then  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  he  went  there  to  recover  his  health.  He  con- 
sulted the  most  famous  physicians,  particularly  M.  Fizes,  and 
boarded  vdth  a doctor  ‘ by  way  of  excessive  precaution.’  This 
doctor  was  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Fitzmorris,  who  took  in 
a number  of  medical  students  at  a moderate  fee  for  their  board, 
and  with  no  charge  for  medical  attendance.  He  undertook 
to  carry  out  M.  Fizes’  regulations  and  to  look  after  Eousseau’s 
health.  Eousseau  says  the  boarders  were  not  absolutely 
starved,  that  he  spent  the  mornings  in  taking  medicines,  took 
a walk  at  noon  with  one  of  his  messmates,  ‘ all  of  whom  were 
very  good  lads,’  and  that  after  dinner  they  went  a little  way 
out  of  town  to  play  two  or  three  games  of  mall.  The  only  clue 
to  this  game  is  that  Eousseau,  who  did  not  play  himself,  says 
‘ he  followed  the  players  and  their  balls  across  rough  and  stony 
roads.’  There  were  several  Irishmen  among  the  students, 
from  whom  Eousseau  tried  to  learn  a few  words  of  English. 
In  the  end  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  doctors  were 
humbugs,  making  him  waste  his  money,  so  that  he  quitted  the 
place,  as  he  says,  * leaving  behind  me  a dozen  louis  d'or  without 
any  benefit  either  to  my  health  or  understanding,  with  the 
exception  of  a course  of  anatomy  which  I commenced  under 
Mr.  Fitzmorris,  but  which  I was  obliged  to  give  up,  owing  to 
the  fearful  stench  of  the  bodies  which  were  dissected.’  So 
much  we  learn  from  his  Confessions,  but  a letter  of  his  written 
from  Montpellier  paints  an  even  blacker  picture  of  the  place, 
for  he  says  that  the  food  was  bad,  the  wine  unpleasant,  and 
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though  the  air  was  soft  in  winter,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea 
made  the  place  dangerous  for  those  wdth  chest  complaints. 

Moreover  the  place  was  expensive.  As  for  the  city,  it  was 
of  considerable  size  and  population,  intersected  by  a labyrinth 
of  narrow,  dirty  streets,  bordered  alternately  by  superb  houses 
and  miserable  hovels.  According  to  him  the  inhabitants  had 
no  liking  for  strangers.  Although  he  makes  no  reference  to 
the  clash  of  creeds  at  Montpellier  he  makes  this  curious 
remark  : ‘ You  know  doubtless  with  what  feelings  the  Italians 
regard  the  Huguenots  and  the  Spaniards  regard  the  Jews, 
that  is  how  strangers  are  treated  here — as  if  they  were  a kind 
of  animal  to  be  pillaged,  robbed  and  beaten,  if  they  have  the 
impertinence  to  dislike  the  place.’ 

There  is  a curious  story  connecting  Edward  Young  (1683- 
1765),  the  author  of  Night  Thoughts,  with  Montpellier  and  with 
religious  intolerance.  The  tale  is  that  while  at  Montpellier 
about  the  year  1741,  his  step-daughter  fell  ill  and  died,  and  that, 
owing  to  a law  in  force  since  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  no  heretic  could  be  buried  in  the  town.  Accordingly 
Young  is  said  to  have  buried  his  daughter  surreptitiously  and 
by  night  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the  story  says  that  her 
grave  used  to  be  pointed  out  with  the  inscription  ‘ Placandis 
Narcissae  manibus.’  The  incident  gave  rise  to  a passage  in 
the  Third  Night  Thought,  where  Young  writes  : 

‘ While  nature  melted,  superstition  raved  ; 

That  mourned  the  death,  and  this  denied  a grave. 

With  pious  sacrilege  a grave  I stole  . . . 

With  impious  piety  that  grave  I wronged. 

More  like  her  murderer  than  friend,  I crept. 

In  midnight  darkness,  whispered  my  last  sigh.’ 

A good  deal  of  doubt  surrounds  the  incident  as  the  only 
known  step-daughter  of  Young  was  actually  buried  in  Lyons, 
where  her  tomb  with  its  mscription  can  be  seen.  If  therefore 
the  passage  is  not  a poetic  licence,  it  must  refer  to  some 
unknown  child  of  his. 

Let  me  now  pass  to  Tobias  Smollett,  ex-naval  surgeon, 
turned  popular  novelist,  who,  in  need  of  a change,  for  he  was  in 
poor  health,  left  England  in  June  1763  with  his  wife,  two  young 
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ladies,  and  a faithful  servant.  His  plan  was  to  make  the  grand 
tour,  but  circumstances  compelled  him  to  do  it  on  the  cheap, 
a fact  that  did  not  improve  his  irascible  temper.  After  crossing 
to  Boulogne,  he  made  his  way  via  Paris  and  L}rons  to 
Montpellier. 

Entering  the  town  on  a Sunday  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, the  party  put  up  at  the  Cheval  Blanc,  said  to  be  the  best  inn 
of  the  place,  ‘ though  in  fact,’  Smollett  says,  ‘ a most  wretched 
hovel,  the  habitation  of  darkness,  dirt  and  imposition.’  He 
complains  that  the  folly  of  his  countrymen  who  encouraged  the 
idea  that  all  Englishmen  were  grand  seigneurs  had  rendered 
Montpellier  one  of  the  dearest  places  in  the  South  of  France. 

He  describes  the  city  as  standing  upon  a rising  ground 
fronting  the  Mediterranean — -three  leagues  away  ; on  the  other 
side  is  an  agreeable  plain  stretching  to  the  Cevennes  ; it  is 
well  built,  but  with  narrow  streets  and  dark  houses.  The 
climate  was  reckoned  ‘ salutary  in  catarrhous  consumptions, 
from  its  dryness  and  elasticity,  but  too  sharp  in  cases  of  pul- 
monary irnposthumes.’ 

It  was  here  that  Smollett  found  the  first  signs  of  gaiety  for 
which  Southerners  were  celebrated. 

‘ We  entered  Montpellier  on  a Sunday,  when  the  people  were  ail 
dressed  in  their  best  apparel.  The  streets  were  crowded,  and  a great 
number  of  the  better  sort  of  both  sexes  sat  upon  stone  seats  at  their 
doors  conversing  with  great  mirth  and  familiarity.  These  conver- 
sations lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  night ; and  many  of  them 
were  improved  with  musick  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Next 
day  we  were  visited  by  the  English  residing  in  the  place,  who  always 
pay  this  mark  of  respect  to  newcomers.  They  consist  of  four  or 
five  families,  among  whom  I could  pass  the  winter  very  agreeably, 
if  the  state  of  my  health  and  other  reasons  did  not  call  me  away.’ 

The  garrison  at  Montpellier  consisted  of  two  battalions,  one 
of  which  was  the  Irish  regiment  of  Berwick,  and  the  governor 
who  was  the  Duke  of  Fitz-James  was  expected  shortly.  There 
was  a concert  twice  a week,  a comedy  in  the  winter  and  the 
estates  of  the  province  were  to  assemble  in  January.  So  there 
was  every  prospect  of  a pleasant  season,  which  was  enough  to 
make  Smollett  want  to  quit  the  place,  as  he  had  not  health 
enough  to  enjoy  such  pleasures.  He  could  bear  neither  the 
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crowd  of  company,  which  poured  in  on  them  at  all  hours,  nor 
the  expense  of  the  place,  although  he  had  found  tolerable 
lodgings  in  the  High  Street. 

But  bad  weather,  which  had  set  in  soon  after  his  arrival, 
had  increased  his  asthma  to  such  an  extent  that  he  decided 
to  consult  the  celebrated  professor  Fizes,  whom  he  describes 
as  the  ‘ Boerhave  of  Montpellier.’  He  had  heard  unpleasant 
reports  of  him,  as  being  very  rich  and  insolent,  but  still  keen 
on  getting  a fat  fee,  so  that  though  Smollett  had  no  wish 
to  see  him  personally,  he  sent  a valet-de-place  to  his  house 
with  a louis  d’or,  and  a very  lengthy  description  of  his  symptoms 
set  out  in  the  Latin  tongue.  He  received  an  equally  lengthy 
reply  the  next  morning,  written  in  French,  the  contents  of 
which  led  Smollett  to  suppose,  perhaps  rather  unfairly,  that 
the  doctor  either  did  not  understand  Latin  very  well  or  had  not 
bothered  to  read  through  his  case.  Further  correspondence 
with  an  additional  fee  did  not  improve  matters,  and  Smollett 
left  Montpellier  for  Nice  in  the  middle  of  November,  with  no 
very  high  opinion  of  its  leading  medical  professor. 

We  get  a few  particulars  of  life  at  Montpellier  from  Smollett. 
The  inhabitants  were  sociable,  gay,  and  good  tempered.  They 
had  a spirit  of  commerce,  and  possessed  considerable  manu- 
factures. Their  liqueurs  were  famous  all  over  Europe.  People 
took  the  air  every  day  on  the  esplanade  just  outside  the  gate 
of  the  citadel.  On  the  other  side  of  the  town  there  was  the 
‘ Peyrou,’  with  views  of  the  Cevennes  on  one  side  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other.  On  it  there  was  a good  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV  opposite  a gate  of  the  city,  built  in  the  form 
of  a triumphal  arch  in  his  honour. 

Under  the  ‘ Peyrou  ’ was  a physic  garden,  and  near  it  an 
arcade,  just  finished  for  an  aqueduct,  which  was  to  convey 
water  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  city  ; but  having  recently  seen 
the  Pont  du  Gard,  Smollett  failed  to  admire  it. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Smollett  makes  reference  to  the 
Protestant  element.  There  were  many  of  them,  and  in  practice 
they  were  no  longer  molested  in  their  religion.  They  had  their 
conventicles  in  the  country  (The  Desert)  where  they  assembled 
privately  for  worship.  Where  they  met  was  well  known,  and 
detachments  of  troops  were  sent  out  every  Sunday  to  intercept 
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the  congregation,  but  the  officer,  either  from  motives  of  leniency 
or  because  he  had  been  bribed,  was  careful  always  to  take 
another  route.  The  laws,  however,  still  enacted  capital  punish- 
ment for  every  Protestant  minister  convicted  of  holding  a 
service,  and  one  had  been  hanged  about  two  years  ago  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montauban. 

It  would  appear  that  Laurence  Sterne  with  his  wife  and 
daughters  formed  one  of  the  five  English  families  that 
Smollett  found  in  Montpellier,  for  that  lively  and  ‘ senti- 
mental ’ parson  had  left  England  for  Paris  in  January  1762, 
a journey  to  the  South  of  France  being  judged  imperative 
by  his  physicians.  In  July  he  sent  for  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  they  all  went  south  to  Toulouse,  where  they  remained  a 
year.  After  visiting  Aix  and  Marseilles,  neither  of  which 
pleased  them,  they  had  settled  down  by  the  end  of  September 
1763  at  Montpellier  for  the  winter.  There  Sterne  himself 
remained  until  February  1764,  by  which  time  he  was  heartily 
sick  of  the  place,  for  he  had  been  dangerously  ill,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  sharp  air  was  no  use  to  him  ; more- 
over his  physicians  had  nearly  murdered  him  with  what  were 
called  ‘ bouillons  rafraichissants.’ 

‘ 'Tis  [he  says]  a cock  flayed  alive  and  boiled  with  poppy  seeds, 
then  pounded  on  a mortar,  afterwards  passed  through  a sieve. 
There  is  to  be  one  craw-hsh  in  it  and  I was  gravely  told  it  must  be 
a male  one — a female  would  do  more  hurt  than  good.’ 

The  States  of  Languedoc  met  during  his  stay,  but  he  touches 
on  this  historic  relic  lightly.  ‘ ’Tis  a fine  raree-show  with  the 
accompaniments  of  fiddles,  bears  and  puppet-shows.’ 

His  stay  must  have  coincided  with  that  of  Smollett,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  in  Montpellier  for  the  first  half  of 
November  1763  : indeed  each  of  them  tells  the  same  story, 
which  Smollett  says  he  had  from  Mrs.  Sterne,  about  a con- 
sumptive young  man,  for  whom  M.  Fizes  had  prescribed  for 
a month  ineffectually,  and  who  was  then  told  that  the  place 
was  too  sharp  for  his  lungs.  He  thereupon  exclaimed  to  the 
doctor,  ‘ You  are  a sordid  villain  for  allowing  me  to  stay  here 
until  my  constitution  is  irretrievable.’ 

Sterne  tells  a similar  story,  but  makes  himself  the  hero  of 
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it.  But  probably  there  was  but  little  intimacy  between  the 
two  authors.  Laurence  Sterne  did  not  take  kindly  to  Smollett. 
In  fact  he  invented  for  him  the  unpleasing  name  of  ‘ Smel- 
fungus.’ 

‘ The  Learned  Smelfungus  [he  says,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey'] 
travelled  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Rome,  and  so  on, 
but  he  set  out  with  the  spleen  and  jaundice,  and  every  object  he 
passed  by  was  discoloured  or  distorted.  He  wrote  an  account  of 
them,  but  ’twas  nothing  but  the  account  of  his  miserable  feelings. 
“ I’ll  tell  it,”  cried  Smelfungus,  “ to  the  world.”  “You  had  better 
tell  it,”  said  I,  “to  your  physician.”  ’ 

My  next  visitor  is  the  great  political  economist  Adam 
Smith.  Charles  Townshend  had  been  so  much  struck  by 
Adam  Smith’s  abilities  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  secure 
him  as  tutor  to  his  stepson  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  then  an 
Eton  boy.  Adam  Smith,  whose  salary  as  Professor  at  Glasgow 
was  only  £150,  was  to  have  generous  terms,  viz.  £300  a year 
with  travelling  expenses  while  abroad,  and  a pension  of  £300 
a year  for  life  afterwards.  As  a result  Smith  drew  altogether 
over  £8000  for  three  years’  service.  But  such  remuneration 
was  not  unusual  in  those  days.  He  and  his  pupil  set  out  for 
France  at  the  end  of  January  1764,  being  joined  for  a time  at 
Dover  by  another  Etonian,  Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Sleat  ; 
they  travelled  via  Paris  to  Toulouse.  After  five  months  in 
Toulouse,  where  Adam  Smith  began  to  write  the  Wealth  of 
Nations — ‘ to  pass  away  the  time  ’ — they  moved  to  Bordeaux, 
visiting  there  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu — a gallant  old  field-marshal 
whose  acquaintance  they  owed  to  a letter  of  introduction 
from  the  British  ambassador  in  Paris,  Lord  Hertford.  ‘ There 
was  indeed  one  small  mistake  in  it,’  says  Adam  Smith.  ‘ He 
called  me  Eobinson  instead  of  Smith — I took  it  upon  me  to 
correct  this  mistake  myself  before  the  Duke  received  the 
letter.’  They  were  now  joined  by  the  Duke’s  young  brother 
and  moved,  about  November  1764,  to  Montpellier,  where  they 
arrived  in  time  for  the  sitting  of  the  States  of  Languedoc.  In 
twenty-six  of  the  provinces  of  France  the  States  had  been 
suppressed,  and  of  the  remaining  six,  five  were  too  small  to 
matter.  Languedoc,  however,  was  a great  province,  con- 
taining twenty-three  bishoprics.  The  States  governed  it  well, 
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dug  canals,  opened  harbours,  drained  marshes,  made  roads, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  detested  corvee,  used  by  the 
rest  of  France.  There  were  no  exemptions  from  taxes  for  the 
noblesse — in  fact,  it  was  a model  government,  a model  it  was 
hoped  might  spread  to  the  rest  of  France,  and  be  its  salvation, 
and  a model  that  accordingly  drew  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
observers.  Among  other  Englishmen  in  Montpellier  at  this 
time  was  Horne  Tooke — still  a parson.  He  was  no  admirer  of 
Smith’s,  indeed  he  thought  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  non- 
sense, and  the  Wealth  of  Nations  written  for  a wicked  purpose. 

It  was  probably  while  Smith  was  at  Toulouse,  v/hither 
they  returned  from  Montpellier,  that  the  sentence  on  Jean 
Galas,  a Protestant  falsely  accused  of  having  murdered  his 
son,  who  had  relapsed  to  Catholicism,  in  March  1765,  was 
reversed,  and  he  describes  it  as  follows  : 

‘ The  unfortunate  Galas,  a man  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
constancy,  seemed  with  his  last  breath  to  deprecate  not  so  much 
the  cruelty  of  the  punishment,  as  the  disgrace  which  the  imputation 
must  bring  upon  his  memory.  After  he  had  been  broken  and  was 
just  going  to  be  thrown  into  the  hre,  the  monk  who  attended  the 
execution  exhorted  him  to  confess  the  crime  for  v/hich  he  had  been 
condemned.  “ My  father,”  said  Galas,  “ can  you  bring  yourself  to 
believe  that  I was  guilty  ? ” ’ 

Adam  Smith  and  his  two  pupils  were  back  in  Paris  about 
Christmas  1765,  remaining  there  till  October  1766,  when  their 
return  to  London  was  occasioned  by  young  Hew  Scott  being 
assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Another  visitor  to  the  States  of  Languedoc  was  Miss  Cornelia 
Knight,  who  was  later  companion  to  our  Princess  Charlotte. 
The  daughter  of  an  English  admiral,  she  left  England  in  1776, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  upon  her  father’s  death,  in  company 
with  her  mother,  for  the  Continent.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  her  his 
blessing,  with  the  exhortation  that  she  was  not  to  become 
Koman  Catholic,  adding,  however,  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions she  might  turn  Turk.  The  Knights  spent  the  winter  of 
1776-77  in  the  South  of  France,  first  at  Toulouse,  and  then  at 
Montpellier,  ‘ a city  very  famous,’  she  says,  ‘ for  the  purity  of 
its  air — hence  it  has  given  its  name  to  so  many  places  in 
England  as  a recommendation  of  the  air.’  But  compiling  her 
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autobiography  sixty  years  later  she  adds,  ‘ Mais  tout  passe, 
tout  lasse,  et  tout  casse — Montpellier  is  no  longer  the  fashion, 
though  its  situation  remains  the  same,  its  air  is  as  good  as 
ever,  and  the  same  medicinal  virtues  reside  in  its  waters.’ 

Miss  Knight  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  States  on  November  27,  1776,  and  one  may  compare 
her  description  with  that  of  Locke  a hundred  years  earlier. 
It  was  held  in  a great  hall  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  At  the 
upper  end  was  a throne  occupied  by  the  Comte  de  Perigord, 
the  Governor  of  the  Province.  To  his  right  sat  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne  at  the  head  of  the  clergy,  with  the 
bishops  in  their  violet  robes  covered  with  lace.  To  his  left 
sat  the  barons,  robed  in  black  velvet  mantles  lined  with  gold 
stuff,  hats  with  long  feathers,  and  their  hair  dressed  in  two 
queues.  Opposite  the  Governor  sat  the  tiers  etat,  consisting 
of  deputies  from  the  towns.  Nothing  is  said  about  their  dress. 

On  the  Governor’s  left  sat  the  Intendant  of  the  province, 
M.  de  St.  Priest,  and  two  Treasurers  of  France,  in  black,  with 
black  caps  surmounted  by  a tuft. 

The  Count  opened  the  proceedings  (after  a ‘ greffier  ’ had 
recited  the  King’s  commission  and  his  permission  to  hold  the 
States),  and  was  followed  by  the  Archbishop,  who  made  a most 
liberal-minded  speech,  dwelling  on  the  utility  of  commerce, 
and  reverting  to  the  unhappy  fanaticism  which  had  driven  so 
many  citizens  to  take  refuge  in  England  and  Holland,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  those  nations.  A better  attitude  might  be 
hoped  for  from  the  known  disposition  of  the  King  towards  his 
subjects — Louis  XVI,  King  since  1774. 

At  the  close  of  the  speech  the  Governor,  the  Intendant,  and 
the  Treasurers  retired,  and  the  Archbishop  took  the  throne. 
After  the  date  of  the  next  meeting  had  been  fixed.  Mass  was 
said  by  the  Archbishop’s  almoner,  and  served  by  his  grace’s 
footmen  in  livery.  In  the  evening  nearly  everyone  except 
the  tiers  etat  dined  with  the  Governor,  wearing  their  hats 
except  when  drinking  the  health  of  the  King  and  Queen.  This 
was  called  the  ‘ Diner  du  Eoi  ’ — the  ladies  afterwards  went  to 
visit  the  Governor  and  to  sup  with  the  Intendant ’s  wife. 

The  Assembly  met  again  on  December  2,  so  that  the  King’s 
commissioner  might  ask  for  the  ‘ don  gratuit  ’ from  the  province, 
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the  Intendant  reading  the  demand  in  a very  authoritative 
style.  The  Archbishop  replied  in  a manner  equally  patriotic 
and  spirited.  That  is  all  we  are  told  of  the  proceedings. 

Both  the  Governor  and  the  Archbishop  were  persons  of 
some  note.  The  Comte  de  Perigord  was  a general  in  the  army, 
who  had  fought  at  Fontenoy.  He  was  uncle  of  the  great 
Talleyrand.  The  Archbishop,  who  was  a brother  of  the  10th 
and  11th  Lords  Dillon,  had  also  fought  at  Fontenoy,  and  then 
gone  into  the  Church.  During  the  revolutionary  period  he 
retired  to  England,  and  died  there  in  1806  ; he  was  buried  in 
Old  St.  Pancras  churchyard. 

Miss  Knight  does  not  forget  to  mention  the  Protestants, 
saying  that  to  the  honour  of  Montpellier,  although  there  were 
many  Calvinists  in  the  place,  there  was  not  that  same  dissension 
and  hatred  between  the  two  creeds  that  always  existed  at 
Nimes,  and  proofs  were  given  of  this  during  the  revolution, 
when  many  Pioman  Catholic  priests  were  saved  by  the 
Protestant  inhabitants. 

Unfortunately  Miss  Knight  thought  ill  of  one  of  the  two 
pastors,  partly  because  he  was  a very  violent  theologian,  and 
partly  because  his  wife  appeared  at  a concert  in  a very  show}^ 
dress  with  a variegated  plume  of  feathers. 

In  July  1787  that  tireless  traveller  Arthur  Young  came  to 
Montpellier,  and  in  his  Travels  in  France  he  gives  us  this 
pleasant  pen  picture  of  the  city  ; 

‘ Approach  Montpellier  ; the  environs,  for  near  a league,  are  de- 
licious, and  more  highly  ornam.ented  than  any  thing  I have  seen  in 
France. — Villas  well  built,  clean,  and  comfortable,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  wealthy  owners,  are  spread  thickly  through  the  country. 
They  are,  in  general,  y)retty  square  buildings  ; some  very  large. 
Montpellier,  with  the  air  rather  of  a great  capital  than  of  a provincial 
town,  covers  a hill  that  swells  proudly  to  the  view. — But  on  entering 
it,  you  experience  a disappointment  from  narrow,  ill-built,  crooked 
streets,  but  full  of  people,  and  apparently  alive  with  business  ; yet 
there  is  no  considerable  manufacture  in  the  place  ; the  principal 
are  verdigrease,  silk  handkerchiefs,  blankets,  perfumes  and  liqueurs. 
The  great  object  for  a stranger  to  view  is  the  promenade  or  square, 
for  it  partakes  of  both,  called  the  Peyrou.  There  is  a magnificent 
aqueduct  on  three  tiers  of  arches  for  supplying  the  city  vdth  water, 
from  a hill  at  a considerable  distance  ; a very  noble  work  ; a chateau 
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(Veau  receives  the  water  in  a circular  bason,  from  which  it  falls  into 
an  external  reservoir,  to  supply  the  city,  and  the  jets  (Teau  that  cool 
the  air  of  a garden  below,  the  whole  in  a fine  square  considerably 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  ground,  walled  in  with  a balustrade, 
and  other  mural  decorations,  and  in  the  centre  a good  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.  There  is  an  air  of  real  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence in  this  useful  work,  that  struck  me  more  than  anything  at 
Versailles.  The  view  is  also  singularly  beautiful.  To  the  south, 
the  eye  wanders  with  delight  over  a rich  vale,  spread  with  villas, 
and  terminated  by  the  sea.  To  the  north  a series  of  cultivated  hills. 
On  one  side,  the  vast  range  of  the  Pyrenees  trend  away  till  lost  in 
remoteness.  On  the  other,  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps  pierce  the 
clouds.  The  whole  view  one  of  the  most  stupendous  to  be  seen, 
when  a clear  sky  approximates  these  distant  objects.’ 

My  last  visitor  to  Montpellier  shall  be  young  Lord  Herbert, 
born  in  1759,  son  of  the  10th  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  after 
a short  sojourn  at  Harrow,  was  considered  ripe  to  make  the 
Grand  Tour  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Before  starting  he  was 
appointed  Ensign  in  the  12th  regiment  of  foot,  on  September  10, 
1775,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  see  his  regiment  again  for 
five  years — notwithstanding  England  was  at  war — did  not 
seem  to  matter  in  the  least.  At  any  rate,  in  November  of  the 
same  year  he  left  England  accompanied  by  not  one  but  by  a 
couple  of  tutors,  who  incidentally  could  not  tolerate  each  other. 
After  travelling  through  most  of  Europe,  he  at  last  reached 
France  in  1780  and  found  himself  at  Montpellier,  where  he 
spent  a couple  of  nights  at  the  inn  called  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
the  Cheval  Blanc  being  full.  He  visited  the  Hospital  for  the 
Sick,  served  by  Sisters,  and  notes  that  the  bedsteads  were  all 
of  iron,  which  he  supposed  was  a certain  obstacle  to  bugs,  but 
was  told  it  was  not  so,  unless  the  joints  of  the  bedsteads  were 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  He  mentions  that  the  Hopital  des 
Pauvres  was  a very  large  building,  the  kitchen  being  the 
cleanest  and  airiest  apartment  in  it.  The  wind  was  so  high 
he  could  only  with  difficulty  gain  entrance  into  the  superb 
Place  de  Peyrou,  which  was  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  he  ever 
saw.  In  the  middle  was  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV, 
reckoned  magnificent,  but  which  he  did  not  like.  Round 
the  Place  were  pedestals  for  statues,  but  only  one  was  occupied 
and  that  by  two  figures  representing  Turenne  and  Conde. 
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Lord  Herbert  also  went  to  see  the  building  where  lectures 
were  given  on  bodies,  which  he  was  told  was  built  after  the 
model  of  the  Pantheon,  ‘ but  God  knows,  I could  see  no  re- 
semblance.’ 

He  finished  his  day  by  going  to  the  Assembly  at  the  In- 
tendance, where,  though  several  women  were  present,  ‘ there 
was  not  one  pretty-ish,  not  above  two  young.’ 

And  so  he  left  ‘ these  very  civil  people.’  There  is  a final 
note  to  say  that  though  the  streets  of  Montpellier  were  not 
nearly  so  narrow  as  those  at  Nismes,  yet  carriages  could  not 
be  made  much  use  of,  and  sedan  chairs  were  the  common 
vehicles. 
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of  3iook^  ant*  giUUitione^  to  tin  iLiftraiiL 

jEAN-FRANgOIS  DE  BoiSSY  (1704-1754).  Un  refugie  fran- 
gAIS  DU  XVIIF  SIECLE  d’apres  sa  correspondance. 
Par  Claire  Eliane  Engel,  Neuchatel,  1941.  Sec- 
retariat DE  l’UnIVERSITE. 

Many  of  us  have  a personal  recollection  of  Mademoiselle  Engel, 
whom  we  have  welcomed  at  our  meetings,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  in  these  troublous  times  Neuchatel  has  afforded  her 
a congenial  refuge. 

Mademoiselle  Engel’s  literary  achievements  have  already 
met  with  appreciation  in  these  pages  ^ and  now  that  it  falls  to 
our  lot  to  review  her  latest  work  we  can  only  echo  the  words 
of  its  hero,  and  question  how  we  can  have  the  audacity  ‘ de 
coudre  aux  pensees  d’un  auteur  aussi  habile.’ 

Jean-Pran9ois  de  Boissy  may  seem  but  a spectator  upon 
the  Theatre  of  Life,  but,  ‘ in  that  Theatre  . . . those  who  look 
on  and  clap  their  hands  from  the  benches,  do  really  play  a 
part  and  fulfil  important  offices  towards  the  general  result.’ 
The  memoires  of  one  of  these  are  more  difficult  to  write  than 
those  of  an  outstanding  character  ; and  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  an  era  it  is  so  necessary  to  follow  both  the  move- 
ments of  the  hero  and  the  opinions  of  the  onlooker. 

Boissy  calls  himself  civis  totius  mundi,  and  in  Holland,  a 
land  of  refuge  and  a clearing  house  for  new  ideas,  he  was 
excellently  posted  for  observation  ; he  had,  too,  the  advantage 
of  being  a good  linguist. 

Though  a sincere  Protestant,  who  had  quitted  his  native 
land  for  conscience  sake,  he  was  strongly  imbued  with  the 
philosophical  outlook  of  the  period ; his  appreciation  of 
Montesquieu’s  plea  for  toleration  is  heartfelt. 

Boissy’s  Huguenot-philosophic  criticism  of  the  over-zealous 
behaviour  of  the  French  Protestants  has  a curious  foretaste  of 

^ Huguenot  Society  Proceedings,  XVI,  270. 
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Gibbon’s  strictures  on  the  early  Christians.  In  a letter  of 
1744  Boissy  exclaims  to  his  brother  Antoine  : 

‘ La  conduite  imprudente  et  s’il  faiit  dire  etourdie  des  protestants 
m’allarme.  Leur  zele  est  trop  chaud  de  inoitie  et  millement  eclaire. 
S’ils  sont  ecrases  et  abimes,  ils  n’auront  qii’a  s’en  prendre  a eux- 
memes.  Cela  est  deplorable  et  me  navre  le  coeur.’ 

In  1748,  in  a letter  to  Antoine  Court,  he  writes  more  guardedly  : 

‘ Je  conviens  avec  voiis,  Monsieur,  qu’exercer  le  ministere  sous 
la  Croix  est  une  oeuvre  tres  chretienne,  digne  de  toutes  sortes 
d’eloges.  Les  pasteurs  ont  fait  parmi  nos  freres  un  bien  infini. 
Avant  eux  le  fanatisme  et  ce  qui  est  peut-etre  pis  encore  Findifference, 
auraient  tout  gagne.  Mais  peut-etre  de  petites  assemblees  secretes 
auraient-elles  suffi  et  n’auraient  pas  eu  la  millieme  partie  des 
inconvenients  des  autres.’ 

Boissy’s  letters  reveal  a personality  and  an  epoch,  and  we 
are  glad  that  they  have  found  so  sympathetic  an  editress  and 
one  whose  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  so  extensive 
and  particular.  Boissy  may  play  but  a minor  part  on  that 
busy  stage,  but  he  plays  it  sincerely,  and  having  read  his 
correspondence  we  shall  never  forget  so  amiable  and  upright 
a figure,  in  whom  his  nephew,  the  intrepid  Boissy  d’Anglas, 
had  a noble  example  of  steadfastness  and  toleration. 

Antoine  de  Boissy — the  father  of  the  president  of  the 
Convention — summed  up  his  brother’s  character  in  a note 
affixed  to  a packet  of  Jean  Franqois’  letters. 

‘ J’engage  ceux  de  mes  enfants  entre  les  mains  de  qui  ces  lettres 
tomberont  apres  ma  mort,  a les  conserve!  avec  soin  : elles  sont 
pleines  de  sentiment  et  de  raison,  et  doivent  faire  cherir  et  venerer 
la  memoire  de  celui  qui  les  a ecrites.’ 


‘ The  Huguenots  ’ : Fighters  for  God  and  Human 

Freedom.  By  Otto  Zoff.  Translated  by  E.  B. 
Ashton  and  J.  0.  Mayo.  (Geo.  Allen  & Unwin,  Ltd. 
Price  16s.  net.) 

On  the  jacket  of  this  book  it  is  stated  that  ‘ This  is  the  first 
time  in  English  that  the  story  of  the  brave  God-intoxicated 
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Huguenots  is  told  simply  and  popularly  in  one  volume.’  The 
writers  of  this  notice  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  excellent 
little  work  by  Professor  A.  J.  Grant,  of  Leeds  University, 
which  tells  in  one  volume — and  tells  it  very  well — the  whole 
Huguenot  story  (The  Huguenots,  London,  1935). 

This  new  book  is  said  to  be  a translation,  but  it  is  nowhere 
stated  from  what  language  it  has  been  translated.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  author  has  not  been  well  treated  by  the  translators, 
as  some  of  the  sentences  are  written  in  such  extraordinary 
English  that  they  are  almost  unintelligible.  On  p.  96,  for 
instance,  we  find  the  following  sentence  : 

‘ The  peasant  was  the  worse  off  the  fact  that  (sic)  before  Francis  I 
had  incurred  his  war  debts,  agriculture  had  flourished.’ 

The  translators,  here,  seem  to  have  misunderstood  the  original. 
Again,  on  p.  110,  we  find  the  following  sentence  : 

‘ But  fate,  as  it  had  hitherto  reached  for  the  kings,  reached  this 
time  for  the  actual  King,  the  Duke  of  Guise.’ 

Judging  by  the  American  spellings  with  which  the  book  is 
crowded,  the  translation  has  been  made  in  America,  but  I 
think  that  even  those  of  its  readers  who  are  most  expert  in 
American  English  will  find  it  hard  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of 
these  sentences. 

The  book  is  provided  with  a bibliography,  but  it  is  extremely 
defective.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  realise  that  the  two 
great  volumes  of  Professor  Vienot  have  completely  revolution- 
ised our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Huguenots.  As 
your  readers  are  aware,  the  first  volume  brought  us  down  to 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  second  volume  described  the 
history  of  the  period  between  the  signing  of  the  Edict  and  its 
Revocation.  The  author  had  intended,  had  he  lived,  to 
describe,  in  a third  volume,  the  Huguenot  history  from  the 
Revocation  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  evident  that,  had 
Mr.  Zoff  been  familiar  with  the  first  of  these  priceless  volumes 
he  would  have  written  a very  different  chapter  on  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  For  instance,  he  says  on  p.  143  that 
‘ according  to  conservative  estimates  2,000  people  died  in 
Paris  and  20,000  in  France.  Some  guesses  go  as  high  as 
70,000.’  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  whole  question  of 
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the  numbers  has  been  most  carefully  considered  by  Professor 
Vienot  and  his  conclusions  still  hold  the  field. 

It  is  surprising  that  while  the  author,  in  his  bibliography, 
refers  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America, 
he  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  whole  series  of  volumes  of 
Proceedings  published  by  this  Society,  and  he  apparently  does 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  magnificent  collection  of 
volumes  published  by  La  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestant- 
isme  Fran^ais.  Without  a knowledge  of  these  two  collections 
it  is  surely  impossible,  at  the  present  day,  to  write  an  up-tO“ 
date  history  of  the  Huguenots  which  has  any  real  historical 
value. 

The  volume  was  evidently  written,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
American  readers,  and  the  first  chapter  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  of  distinguished  Americans  of  Huguenot  origin 
and  the  various  Huguenot  Settlements  in  America. 

The  book  virtually  ends  with  the  fall  of  La  Eochelle,  which 
the  author  states  ‘ marked  the  end  of  political  Calvinism.' 
The  great  events  leading  up  to  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  are  treated  in  two  short  chapters  described  as  ‘ The 
Exit  from  History  ’ and  the  ‘ Epilogue.’  This  last  chapter 
deals  once  more  with  the  different  Huguenot  colonies  in  America, 
but  as  the  volume  before  us  is  an  English  edition,  printed  in 
this  country,  it  is  unfortunate  that  little  or  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  describe  the  immense  Huguenot  emigration 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  would  have  especially 
interested  readers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  justice  to  the  work  it  must  be  said  that  it  gives  a vivid 
and  graphic  account  of  the  Huguenot  Movement,  from  its 
origins  down  to  the  fall  of  La  Eochelle.  The  author  insists 
on  the  more  dramatic  incidents  and  the  book  is  certainly 
calculated  to  interest  readers  who  have  hitherto  had  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Huguenots.  Some  of  the 
illustrations  are  worthy  of  high  commendation,  especially  that 
of  Catherine  de  Medici,  facing  p.  118,  from  a drawing  by 
Janet,  which  the  present  writer  saw  in  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1937,  where  it  attracted  the  attention  of  all  visitors 
interested  in  Huguenot  History. 


D.  L.  Savory. 
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The  Huguenots  in  Devonshire. 

Mr.  Inkerman  Rogers,  of  Bideford,  has  presented  to  the  Library 
a copy  of  a booklet  with  the  above  title  which  contains  the  results 
of  his  researches  into  the  Huguenot  settlements  in  Devonshire. 

He  commences  with  a well  documented  historical  sketch  of  the 
persecution  of  the  early  Protestants,  going,  in  particular,  into  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (with  an  illustration  of  the  Papal 
medal  commemorating  that  terrible  event),  the  persecution  under 
Queen  Mary,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  its  revocation,  the  dragonnades, 
and  the  flight  of  the  Huguenots  from  France. 

The  first  Devonshire  settlement  considered  is  that  at  Barnstaple, 
where  one  of  the  first  refugees  was  John  Fontaine,  a weaver,  who 
left  Bordeaux  in  1685,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a party  of  126 
fugitives.  These  proceeded  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
hose,  and  subsequently  developed  tapestry  and  carpet  industries. 

The  Corporation  put  the  Chapel  of  St.  Anne  (now  the  Borough 
Museum)  at  the  disposal  of  the  refugees,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
services  in  French  were  continued  here  until  1763.  The  author 
mentions  the  names  of  several  of  the  Ministers  and  gives  a list  of 
Barnstaple  Huguenot  families,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Parish 
Church  Register. 

Little  has  apparently  been  published  on  the  next  settlement  to 
be  considered,  that  of  Bideford,  which  dates  from  soon  after  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Here  again  important  textile 
industries  were  developed.  The  place  of  meeting  of  the  Bideford 
Huguenot  congregation  is  apparently  not  known,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a church  for  the  refugees  was  founded  soon  after  their 
arrival.  A list  of  a considerable  number  of  local  Huguenot  names 
is  given. 

Two  remarkable  examples  of  Huguenot  tapestry,  preserved  at 
Barnstaple  and  Bideford  respectively  are  illustrated.  These  are 
the  work  of  Jean  Ulric  Passavant  and  are  dated  1761. 

The  author  then  gives  a series  of  shorter  accounts  of  settlements 
at  Exeter,  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  (about  which  more  is  perhaps 
generally  known)  and  a Huguenot  church,  chiefly  for  sailors,  at 
Dartmouth,  which  existed  from  1672  to  1748.  This  interesting 
little  work  concludes  with  references  to  Huguenot  lacemakers  at 
Honiton  and  carpet  makers  at  Axminster. 
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A Look  Round. 

Following  his  two  autobiographical  works — These  Forty  Years 
and  My  Seventy  Years'  Pilgrimage — Mr.  Henry  J.  Cowell  (author  of 
several  papers  read  before  the  Society)  now  gives  us  his  latest  book, 
entitled  A Look  Round  and  a Glance  Backward  at  Faces  and  Places. 
The  greater  part  of  this  is  taken  up  with  a series  of  records  of  his 
impressions  of  the  character  and  life  work  of  persons  hailing  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  with  whom  or  with  whose  work  he  has 
come  in  contact  in  one  way  or  another.  The  part  which  will  be  of 
most  interest  to  our  Fellows  is  perhaps  the  series  of  brief  historical 
studies  which  follow  these  personal  notes.  Among  these  are  a note 
on  ‘ Erasmus  as  a Friend  ’ and  an  account  of  the  career  of  Gaspard 
de  Coligny,  whom  he  describes  as  ‘ The  Bayard  of  the  Reformation.’ 
About  seven  pages  are  devoted  to  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
persecution  and  flight  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  work  concludes 
with  a note  on  ‘ The  Liberation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  what 
it  means  ’ — a subject  very  dear  to  Mr.  Cowell’s  heart. 
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L— A HUGUENOT  SURGEON. 

Under  this  heading  a quotation  from  the  Voice  of  the  Netherlands 
was  printed  in  the  last  number  of  our  Proceedings  (1942,  XVII, 
70-71)  stating  that  the  obstetrical  instruments  of  the  Chamberlen 
family  were  lost  in  the  destruction  by  enemy  action  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  the  spring  of  1941. 

Fortunately  these  famous  instruments  were  not  among  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  Royal  College.  They  belong  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  and  I am  assured  by  the  Society’s  Librarian, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Home,  that  they  are  still  safely  in  the  Society’s  possession. 

A full  account  of  the  Chamberlens  and  the  instruments  that  they 
invented  can  be  read  in  J.  H.  Aveling’s  The  Chamberlens  and  the 
Midwifery  Force])s,  ^neniorials  of  the  family  and  an  essay  on  the 
mvention  of  the  instrument,  London  1882. 

William  Le  Fanu, 

Fellow  of  the  Huguenot  Society  and  Librarian 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

II.— A BEAUTIFUL  HUGUENOT  BROOCH. 

We  note  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  of  jewels  held  by  Messrs, 
Sotheby  and  Co.,  on  January  28,  1943,  item  No.  78,  ‘ The  Property 
of  a Lady ’ : 

‘ A Beautiful  Huguenot  Brooch  in  the  form  of  a floral  spray. 
This  is  a composite  brooch,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  modelled 
as  a tuHp  set  with  diamonds,  rubies  and  yellow  topaz,  with  twD  of 
the  leaves  set  entirely  with  emeralds  and  the  third  leaf  with  pink 
topaz.  The  pansy -like  flower  of  the  detached  spray  is  set  with  pink 
topaz  tipped  with  rose  diamonds  and  the  leaves  with  rubies  and  rose 
diamonds. 

*,j,*  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  many  of  the 
Huguenots  emigrated  to  England  and  Ireland.  Among  these  were 
many  craftsmen  in  gold  and  silver-ware,  and  this  gem  is  a fine  specimen 
of  the  artistry  of  the  period. 

It  is  known  that  it  was  deposited  at  the  bank  of  La  Touche  in 
Dublin  against  a loan.  How  long  it  had  been  there  is  not  known, 
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Copies  of  the  Society’s  Publications,  as  under,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary.  They  are  privately  printed,  and 
sold  to  Fellows  of  the  Society  only. 
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THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OE  LONDON 

Meetings  of  the  Session  1943-44. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  10,  1943, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt.  Sir  William  E.  Codling, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Lieut.  Clement  Edward  Chesterfield  Hebert  and  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Topham  Steele  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

Madame  Yvonne  Cooper  read  a paper  on  ‘ French  Protestant 
Eesistance  during  the  present  war.’ 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  12,  1944, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt.  Sir  William  J.  Collins, 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  November  10,  1943,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell  read  a paper  on  ‘ Two  French  Pastors 
and  Mystics  : Jean  Frederic  Oberlin  and  Paul  Sabatier.’ 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  8,  1944,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt.  Sir  William  E.  Codling, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  January  12,  1944,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  E.  A.  le  Cluse  Staines  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Deffee  were  elected 
Honorary  Auditors. 

Mr.  H.  van  Duynen  read  a paper  on  ‘ Protestantism  in 
Belgium.’ 
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Sixtieth  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  10, 
1944,  held  at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt.  Sir  William  R. 
Codling,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  March  8,  1944,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Watkinson  Library,  624  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn., 
U.S.A.,  was  elected  a Subscribing  Library. 

A Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the  next 
Session,  with  the  following  result  : 

President. — Sir  William  Richard  Codling,  C.B.,  C.V.O., 

C.B.E. 

Vice  - Presidents. — Richard  Arthur  Austen-Leigh,  Esq.  ; 
George  Beaumont  Beernan,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Arthur  Herve 
Browning,  Esq.  ; Sir  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D., 
M.S.,  E.R.C.S.  ; Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq.,  LL.D.  ; 
Miss  Susan  Minet  ; Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E., 
E.S.A. 

Treasurer. — Captain  Frank  Leslie  Paviere,  A.C.A. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Romilly  Roget,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Council. — Major  Thomas  Aubertin ; Arthur  Campling, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Lt.-Col.  Robert  Maturin  Manning  Davy ; 
Raimond  Warwick  Debaufre  de  Guyon,  Esq.  ; Lt.-Col.  Charles 
E.  F.  Dumas,  M.C.  ; Theodore  Gilbert  Hatherill-Mynott,  Esq.  ; 
Charles  Heniy  Jeune,  Esq.  ; William  Richard  Le  Fanu,  Esq.  ; 
W.  H.  Manchee,  Esq.  ; Professor  Douglas  Lloyd  Savory,  M.P.  ; 
Miss  Winifred  Turner  ; Orlando  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
Richmond  Herald. 

The  Annual  Report,  as  follows,  together  with  the  Honorary 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  1943,  as  duly  audited,  was  adopted. 


Report  of  the  Council  to  the  QOth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

During  the  Session  now  closing,  the  Society  has  continued 
its  activities  and  the  normal  number  of  meetings  have  been 
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held.  The  practice,  initiated  earlier  in  the  war,  of  holding  the 
Ordinary  Meetings  in  the  afternoon,  after  a luncheon  of  Fellows 
and  their  guests,  and  the  Annual  General  Meeting  in  the  late 
afternoon  followed  by  a dinner,  has  again  been  observed. 
The  attendance,  although  unavoidably  small,  has  been 
encouraging. 

As  might  be  expected  in  present  circumstances,  there  is  a 
small  decline  in  the  Fello^vship.  Only  two  new  Fellows  have 
been  elected,  and  the  Council  regrets  to  have  to  announce  the 
death  since  the  last  report  of  ten  Fellows,  and  the  resignation 
of  two.  There  is  no  change  in  the  numbers  of  the  Honorary 
Fellows  nor  in  that  of  the  Subscribing  Libraries.  The  numbers 
now  stand  at  217  Ordinary  Fellows,  10  Honorary  Fellows  and 
60  Subscribing  Libraries,  making  a total  of  287.  A proposal 
for  the  election  of  one  new  Subscribing  Library  will  be  brought 
before  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

At  the  meetings,  held  as  usual  at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt, 
South  Kensington,  the  following  papers  were  read  : — 

‘ French  Protestant  Kesistance  during  the  present  war,’  by 
Madame  Yvonne  Cooper  ; ‘ Two  French  Pastors  and  Mystics  : 
Jean  Frederic  Oberlin  and  Paul  Sabatier,’  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell ; 
and  ‘ Protestantism  in  Belgium,’  by  Mr.  H.  van  Duynen. 

No.  2 of  Vol.  XYII  of  the  Proceedings  was  issued  last  summer, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  issue  this  year’s  number 
as  usual.  It  will  contain  the  above  papers,  the  President’s 
Address,  an  article  on  the  collection  of  Euvigny  letters  lately 
purchased  by  the  Directors  of  the  French  Hospital,  reviews 
and  other  items  relating  to  Huguenot  history  and  genealogy. 
The  issue  of  the  Quarto  Series  of  Publications  is  temporarily 
suspended,  but  material  for  future  volumes  is  in  pre- 
paration. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  as  duly  audited  by  the  Honorary  Auditors,  are 
appended  to  this  report. 

The  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  discloses  a surplus  of 
£51  15s.  Id.  for  the  year  to  December  31,  1943.  This  surplus 
has  been  added  to  the  Capital  Account  of  the  Society,  which 
stands  in  the  Balance  Sheet  at  December  31  at  the  sum  of 
£1575  2s.  6d. 


BALANCE  SHEET  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1943. 
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The  comparative  figures  of  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the 
past  three  years  are  as  follows  : — 


Income  for  the  year  . 341  2 11  322  0 4 319  15  8 

Expenditure  for  the 

year  . . . 284  16  9 206  12  3 268  0 7 


Surplus  for  the  year  . £56  6 2 £115  8 1 £51  15  1 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  income  has  shown  a small  decline 
each  year  owing  to  the  continued  fail  in  the  subscriptions  of 
Fellows  of  the  Society.  The  list  of  Fellows  was  issued  last 
during  the  past  year  for  the  two  preceding  years,  and  the 
consequent  saving  in  expenditure  is  reflected  in  the  figures 
given  above.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Society  has 
suspended  the  Quarto  Publications  during  the  period  of  the 
.war  and  that  the  expenditure  of  each  of  the  above  three  years 
does  not  include  any  expense  in  this  direction.  The  surpluses 
of  these  years  will  be  more  than  absorbed  in  the  future,  when 
it  is  found  practicable  to  resume  the  printing  of  future  Quarto 
Publications. 

In  addition  to  the  Capital  Account,  the  Society  has  an 
accumulated  balance  of  £1760  10s.  2d.  in  respect  of  Composi- 
tion Fees. 

The  surplus  funds  of  the  Society  are  invested  in  British 
Government  Securities  to  the  extent  of  £3000.  The  market 
value  of  the  investments  at  Decem.ber  31,  1943,  was  £3027  19s., 
as  against  the  cost  of  £3000.  The  Society  also  holds  a sum  of 
£433  19s.  9d.  on  deposit  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

The  Council  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to  the  Honorary 
Officers,  including  the  Honorary  Auditors,  for  their  efforts  in 
the  interests  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  and  its 
appreciation  of  the  w^ork  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the 
Custodian  of  the  Society’s  Publications  under  difficult 
conditions. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  Presidential  Address, 
printed  below. 


1941 

£ 5'.  d. 


1942  1943 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
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0)e  jTaimli)  of  ?Lobb. 

Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  on  May  10,  1944. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  R.  CODLING,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  C.B.E. 

As  YOU  have  heard  during  the  reading  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Council,  the  Society  has  continued  its  activities  during 
the  Session  now  closing,  and  the  normal  number  of  meetings 
has  been  held,  at  which  interesting  papers  have  been  read. 
As  might  be  expected  in  present  circumstances,  there  has  been 
a small  decline  in  the  Fellowship.  The  financial  position  of  the 
Society  is  fairly  satisfactory  and  there  was  a surplus  at  the  end 
of  1943  of  £51  15s.  Id. 

I have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  my  address  some  account  of 
certain  members  of  the  family  of  Lobb. 

My  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Lobb,  and  it  is  through  her 
that  I derive  my  Huguenot  descent. 

Some  years  ago  I was  crossing  Paris  in  a car  with  the  French 
director  of  an  engineering  firm,  to  visit  whose  works  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  I was  on  my  way.  As  we  were  temporarily 
held  up  in  the  traffic,  my  eye  caught  the  name  of  Lobb  over  a 
shop.  I said  to  my  friend,  pointing  out  the  name  to  him, 
‘ Lobb  was  my  mother’s  maiden  name,  and  she  was  of  Huguenot 
descent.’  ‘ I too,’  said  he,  ‘ am  a Huguenot.’ 

The  Lobbs  were  not  of  aristocratic  origin  and  they  do  not, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  figure  in  Huguenot  history.  They  were 
plebeian,  and  one  branch  seems  to  have  settled  in  Spitalfields, 
where  they  were  silk  weavers.  My  maternal  grandfather 
always  managed  to  have  a mulberry  tree  (silkworms  were  fed 
on  mulberry  leaves)  in  his  garden,  although  he  lived  well  out- 
side London  on  the  then  rural  borders  of  Middlesex,  Essex  and 
Herts,  and  was  unconnected  with  the  silk-weaving  industry. 
My  mother  when  a little  girl  was  occasionally  driven  up  to 
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London  on  Sundays  in  his  pony  trap  to  attend  service  at  a 
Huguenot  chapel,  but  she  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  remember 
afterwards  where  it  was.  I remember  my  mother  showing  me 
many  years  ago  a length  of  silk  that  she  said  had  been  woven 
by  her  forebears  and  had  been  in  the  family  for  generations. 
She  died  in  1933,  and  although  last  year,  when  disposing 
of  my  late  father’s  effects,  I kept  a sharp  look-out  for  that 
length  of  silk,  I could  not  find  it. 

The  earliest  member  of  the  family  I have  been  able  to  trace 
(with  the  invaluable  help  of  Miss  Winifred  Turner,  the  Librarian 
of  the  French  Hospital)  is  Richard  Lobb  of  Liskeard,  Mill  Park, 
Warleggan,  and  Tremathick,  St.  Neots,  Cornwall.  The  records 
in  regard  to  him  are  very  scanty  and,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
research  due  to  the  war,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  out  much 
about  him.  It  is  known,  however,  that  in  1652  he  was  High 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Cornwall  and  that  in  1659  he  became 
M.P.  for  St.  Michael’s,  Cornwall. 

But  Richard  Lobb  had  three  sons.  The  eldest  was  Peter 
Lobb,  who  became  a dissenting  minister  and  died  in  1722. 
The  second  son  was  Stephen  Lobb,  whom  I will  call  Stephen 
senior,  who  also  became  a dissenting  minister  and  died  in 
London  in  1699.  The  youngest  son  was  Richard  Lobb,  of 
whom  nothing  seems  to  be  known. 

Stephen  Lobb,  senior,  had  three  sons,  viz.  Stephen  junior, 
Theophilus  and  Samuel.  Stephen  junior  conformed  and 
became  Chaplain  of  Penzance  Chapel  and  Vicar  of  Milton 
Abbot.  Samuel  also  conformed  and  became  Rector  of  Farley, 
Wilts.  But  Theophilus  remained  a staunch  Dissenter,  and 
became  both  a minister  and  a doctor  of  medicine. 

Stephen  Lobb,  senior,  was  distinguished  as  a prominent 
Dissenter  who  was  involved  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Independents,  was  a pamphleteer  and  preacher. 

The  date  of  Stephen  Lohh’s  birth  is  not  recorded.  In  1681 
he  came  to  London  and  worked  as  one  of  the  ministers  at  the 
Fetter  Lane  Chapel.  This  was  a famous  Independent  meeting 
house  founded  about  1666.  There  were  six  ministers  who  gave 
lectures  on  Sunday  mornings  which  were  intended  primarily 
for  servants  and  were  given  at  5 a.m.  Among  Lobb’s  colleagues 
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was  Thomas  Goodwin  who,  in  1699,  preached  his  funeral 
sermon.  About  that  date  Goodwin  retired  to  Pinner,  where  he 
carried  on  a training  school  for  candidates  for  the  ministry  ; 
among  his  pupils  were  Stephen  Lobb’s  son  Theophilus,  and 
John  Greene,  who  became  brother-in-law  to  Theophilus  and 
was  his  lifelong  friend,  compiling  his  memoirs. 

Stephen  Lobb  succeeded  a Mr.  Morton  at  Fetter  Lane 
Chapel  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  ‘ keeping  an  Academy  ’ 
for  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  He  finally  went  to 
New  England,  and  Lobb  and  others  secretly  continued  to  give 
lessons  to  his  pupils.  Lobb’s  connexion  with  the  chapel  lasted 
until  his  death  in  1699. 

1680-83.  Lobb  engaged  in  the  controversies  of  the  time, 
writing  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  dissenting  position  against 
Edward  Stillingtleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  latter  pub- 
lished a sermon  called  the  ‘ Unreasonableness  of  Separation,’ 
in  which  he  reproached  the  Dissenters  for  their  refusal  to  come 
to  an  agreement  and  union  with  the  Church  of  England,  and 
by  their  separation  furthering  the  cause  of  the  common  foe, 
the  Church  of  Eome.  Stephen  Lobb  replied  in  a pamphlet 
called  ' A modest  and  peaceable  enquiry  into  the  design  and 
nature  of  some  of  those  historical  mistakes  that  are  found  in 
Dr.  Stillingfleet’s  preface  to  his  “ Unreasonableness  of  Separa- 
tion,” wherein  the  innocency  of  Protestant  Dissenters  is  cleared 
up  and  vindicated  from  the  indecent  censures  of  the  Doctor. 
N.B.  “ Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I judge  thee.”  London 
1681.’ 

This  begins  with  a letter  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet  from  which  the 
following  passages  are  taken  : 

‘ Sir, — ’Tis  well  known  unto  you  that  the  ruin  of  England  and 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  it  hath  been  ever  since  the  first  Reforma- 
tion aimed  at  by  the  Papists,  whose  rage  hath  not  only  appeared 
in  the  many  little  plots  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered 
. . . but  even  in  this  late  hellish  conspiracy  [i.e.  the  Popish  Plot] 
. . . for  which  reason  this  is  no  time  to  add  fewel  to  the  fire  of 
Protestant  dissentions.  . . . The  Dissenters  being  sincerely  desirous 
to  do  the  utmost  they  can  without  sin  for  union,  you  greatly  injure 
them  in  representing  them  as  enemies  thereto.  . . . You  cry  down 
Dissenters  as  enemies  to  peace  and  concord,  as  schismaticks,  factious 
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and  seditious,  friends  to  Popery  ...  as  if  their  consciences  were 
but  humour,  their  sense  of  Scripture  but  fancy,  their  sincerity  in 
embracing  the  Protestant  religion  but  hypocrisy,  their  zeal  for 
reform  but  a blasting  it  and  their  opposition  to  Popery  but  a pro- 
moting it.  . . . You  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  dangers  we  are  in, 
of  the  necessity  of  love,  peace  and  concord  among  ourselves  and 
consequently  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  method  you  have  taken 
in  the  untrue  account  you  have  laid  on  against  the  innocent  Dis- 
senters, the  mistakes  you  are  guilty  of  in  the  prosecuting  your 
design  and  the  unwary  slips  that  prove  advantageous  to  our  common 
enemy  the  Papists.  ...  I say  that,  you  being  sensible  of  all  this, 
my  concluding  request  shall  be  that  you  will  put  the  most  candid 
comment  on  this  essay  and  joyn  with_me  in  this  letany 


‘ From  alh 


'Factions  and  seditions 
Mischievous  impositions,  sinful  separations 
Unjust  censurers  and  false  accusers 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us.’ 


The  body  of  the  pamphlet  takes  up  the  various  charges 
-against  the  Dissenters  made  by  Stillingfleet  and  answers  them 
in  detail,  returning  against  the  Bishop  and  the  Church  party 
the  charge  of  too  great  inflexibility  over  petty  obstacles  to 
union  and  of  furthering  the  Catholic  cause  by  continued  dis- 
agreement with  the  Dissenters.  Lobb  was  part  author  in 
other  writings  which  attacked  Stillingfleet’s  sermon. 

1683.  The  Eye  House  Plot  brought  wide-spread  suspicion 
upon  the  Dissenters,  and  among  the  numerous  arrests  was  that 
of  Stephen  Lobb.  A contemporary  pamphlet  called  ‘ A true 
account  of  the  taking  of  Mr.  Casteers  in  Kent  and  Mr.  Lobb  in 
Essex  ’ is  unfortunately  ‘ Not  available  ’ at  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  time  of  Lobb’s  imprisonment  and  the  reasons  for  his 
release,  and  whether  he  was  ever  brought  to  trial,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  other  sources. 

A contemporary  pamphlet  is  entitled  ‘ A dreadful  oration 
delivered  by  that  sorely  afflicted  saint  Stephen  Lobb,  held 
forth  to  the  brethren  since  his  last  retirement  (at  a private 
meeting  by  night  to  escape  persecution)  in  his  antient  meeting 
house  near  Swallow  Street  not  far  from  that  famous  Whigg 
Square. 

‘ “ Behold  the  net  is  fallen  upon  us,  yea,  the  righteous  are 
taken  in  the  very  height  of  their  conspiracy.” 
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‘ Printed  by  N.  T.  at  the  entrance  into  the  old  Spring  Garden 
near  Charing  Cross.  1683.’ 

This  anonymous  work  by  a partisan  of  the  Koyalist  and 
Church  party  seems  to  be  a coarse  parody  of  a dissenting 
sermon  in  which  a defence  of  the  Whig  and  dissenting  position 
is  addressed  to  the  Tory  party.  The  following  is  a specimen 
quotation  : 

‘ You  call  upon  us  to  conform  to  the  Government  established  ; 
we  do  as  much  as  in  us  lyes.  We  have  all  of  us  for  these  many 
years  last  past  sworn  to  be  rebellious  villains.  We  have  sworn  to 
murder  the  King  and  his  dearest  brother  and  now  you  have  dis- 
covered us  you  hang  us  up  like  dogs,  hindering  the  performance 
of  what  we  have  solemnly  sworn.  And  are  these  Christian-like 
acts,  to  make  men  foresworn  ? Therefore  we  would  avoid  the  evil 
of  perjury  and  commit  the  fact  of  murder  (our  beloved  principles) 
if  you  did  not  prevent  .us,  for  we  have  the  same  inclination  still 
but  only  you  clip  our  wings  and  will  not  let  us  soar  so  high  as 
the  throne.’ 

Near  the  end  occurs  a passage  which  leads  one  to  wonder 
if  Lobb  was  suspected  of  trying  to  curry  favour  with  the 
Court.  It  is  : 

‘ But  to  slip  our  necks  out  of  the  snare  how  do  we  strive  to  be  in 
loyal  men’s  company  (now  the  times  are  turned)  because  we  would 
seem  so,  tho’  in  our  hearts  we  would  cut  their  throats.  Whig  follows 
up  and  down  after  Tory  Tom  and  by  his  goodwill  would  never 
be  out  of  his  company.  . . . This  has  wrought  upon  me  to  forsake 
the  Devil  (our  long  adored  master)  and  follow  truth  and  loyalty, 
which  I heartily  wish  you  all  may.’ 

1687.  In  this  year  began  a phase  in  Lobb’s  career  which 
drew  upon  him  much  criticism.  James  II  issued  a Declaration 
of  Indulgence  by  which  all  laws  against  both  Koman  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  were  suspended  and  both  might  conduct  public 
worship.  This  move  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  many 
Dissenters  as  being  primarily  intended  to  benefit  the  Catholics. 
Others  welcomed  it. 

‘ The  Dissenters  were  not  so  fond  of  hard  usage  as  to  refuse  a 
liberty  so  freely  offered  to  them,  nor  did  they  think  it  good  manners 
to  inquire  too  narrowly  how  that  indulgence  came  about  so  long  as 
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they  were  sheltered  by  it  from  oppression.’  (Wilson,  History  of 
the  Dissenting  Churches,  p.  438.) 

Those  who  were  of  this  opinion  drew  up  an  address  to  the 
King  thanking  him  for  his  grant  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
Stephen  Lobb  was  among  those  delegated  to  present  it.  Hence- 
forth he  was  often  at  Court  and  came  to  be  called  the  ‘ Jacobite 
Independent  ’ and  to  be  suspected  of  seeking  to  influence  the 
King  towards  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  regarded  by  many 
Dissenters  and  Anglicans  alike  as  their  chief  bulwark  against 
Koman  Catholic  influence. 

WTlson  (History  of  the  Dissentmg  Churches)  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  Pierce’s  - ATndication  of  Dissenters.’ 
Stephen  Lobb  ‘ had  free  access  to  King  James  and  used  wKat 
influence  he  had  to  benefit  the  Dissenters,  wherein  he  seems  to 
me  to  deserve  much  commendation,  unless  our  adversaries  can 
tax  him  upon  good  evidence  with  anything  done  amiss.’ 

This  also  from  Nichols’s  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England : 

‘ Several  of  their  pastors  (i.e.  Dissenters)  live  in  splendour 
about  the  Court,  possessing  the  ear  of  the  Prince  and  advising  him 
how  he  might  obtain  the  repeal  of  those  laws  whereupon  depended 
all  our  hopes  of  preserving  the  Protestant  religion  among  us.  Mr. 
Lobb,  a Presbyterian  (rather  an  Independent)  minister,  and  Mr. 
Penn,  the  chief  of  the  Quakers,  were  so  great  counsellors  and 
favourites  of  the  King  that  those  who  would  request  any  favour  of 
the  Crown  or  beg  off  any  penalty  would  make  use  of  their  interest 
to  obtain  their  desire.’ 

‘ In  what  regarded  the  penal  laws  it  is  freely  acknowledged  that 
Mr.  Lobb  did  advise  the  King  to  obtain  their  repeal.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  Test  Act  ought  to  be  abolished  and  he  thought  it  might 
be  repealed  at  that  time  with  safety.  Nor  did  he  want  sufficient 
reason  to  support  his  opinion.  The  law  seemed  to  him  not  only 
unjust  with  reference  to  so  many  Dissenters  but  as  giving  occasion 
also  to  the  abominable  profanation  of  one  of  the  most  sacred  institu- 
tions of  our  holy  religion  by  compelling  the  greatest  profligates  to 
take  the  Sacrament  as  a qualification  for  a civil  office.’  (Wilson, 
p.  440.) 

‘ It  has  been  further  urged  in  defence  of  Mr.  Lobb  that  though 
he  knew  very  well  that  King  James’s  religion  was  the  worst  in  the 
world  yet  he  thought  he  did  not  dissemble  in  his  professions  of 
liberty.  And  therefore,  as  the  King  made  large  promises  of  an  equal 
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security  for  the  Protestant  religion  in  case  the  Tests  were  repealed, 
Mr.  Lobb,  as  experience  has  convinced  us,  believed  him  too  easily. 
But  if  Mr.  Lobb  was  rather  in  a mistake  than  a fault  the  main  body 
of  the  Dissenters  took  other  measures.’  {Ibid.,  p.  441.) 

The  disagreement  on  this  point  went  very  deep.  Presby- 
terians in  particular  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Tests,  and  some 
of  their  ministers  went  so  far  as  to  pay  a visit  of  condolence  to 
the  seven  bishops  when  the  latter  were  imprisoned  for  refusing 
to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

‘ This  was  strange  conduct  . . . for  however  criminal  the 
motives  of  the  King  might  be  in  granting  a general  toleration,  we 
do  not  see  that  the  Non-conformists  were  bound  to  enquire  into  it. 
The  thing  itself  was  an  act  of  pure  justice.’  [Ibid.,  p.  442.) 

‘ Notwithstanding  the  reflections  that  were  cast  on  Mr.  Lobb 
and  such  as  fell  in  with  the  Court  measures,  they  certainly  acted  upon 
a more  enlightened  policy  and  showed  themselves  the  warm  patrons 
of  toleration.  They  were  as  inimical  to  Popery  as  their  brethren,  but 
were  not  so  fond  of  restraint  as  to  quarrel  with  their  liberty  because 
it  extended  to  Papists.’  {Ibid.,  p.  443.) 

‘ Mr.  Lobb  was  one  of  those  who  advised  the  King  to  prosecute 
the  Bishops  above  mentioned,  a most  unpopular  measure.’  {Ibid., 
p.  443.) 

1688.  The  Grocers’  Hall  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  Stephen  Lobb. 

1691.  Death  of  Mrs.  Lobb,  daughter  of  Theophilus  Pol- 
whele.  Nonconformist  minister  of  Tiverton.  Her  funeral 
sermon  by  the  Eev.  S.  Slater  was  printed.  It  does  not  contain 
biographical  details.  In  a prefatory  letter  the  preacher  ex- 
plains that  he  had  not  time  to  compose  a new  sermon,  so  he 
‘ entertained  ’ the  funeral  party  with  one  he  had  used  some 
time  before  for  another  lady’s  burial.  Nevertheless  the  rela- 
tives appreciated  it  so  much  that  they  wished  it  printed. 

1693-99.  These  last  years  of  Stephen  Lobb’s  life  were 
marked  by  the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  the  ‘ Neonomian 
controversy.’  This  discussion  arose  over  the  re-publication 
in  1690  of  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Tobias  Crisp  {d.  1642),  whose 
expositions  of  the  exact  nature  and  implications  of  Christ’s 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world  were  held  to  amount  to  Anti- 
nomianism,  i.e.  a doctrine  by  which  the  believer  became 
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incapable  of  sin  and  was  absolved  from  observance  of  the  ordin- 
ary moral  law.  Crisp’s  writings  were  attacked  by  Daniel  Williams, 
one  of  the  lecturers  at  the  dissenting  meeting  house  of  Pinners’ 
Hall,  Old  Broad  Street.  He  published  a book  called  ‘ Gospel 
Truth  stated  and  vindicated.’  This  reply,  however,  offended 
many  as  much  as  the  original  heresy.  Williams  was  attacked 
as  having  fallen  into  the  opposite  Arminian  or  Socinian  error  ; 
his  standpoint  was  named  Neonomianism  and  called  forth  a 
number  of  protests.  It  further  occasioned  a split  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  who,  in  London  at  least,  had 
lately  been  drawing  together. 

‘ Soon  after  the  Revolution  the  ministers  about  London  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  denominations  drew  up  certain 
heads  of  agreement  which  they  published  to  the  world  as  their  basis 
of  union,  but  it  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Animosity  and  con- 
tention about  doctrinal  matters  broke  out  among  them  occasioned 
by  the  re-publication  of  Dr.  Crisp’s  works  in  1690.’  (Wilson,  op. 
cP.,  pp.  413,  444.) 

Stephen  Lobb  entered  the  fray  as  an  opponent  of  Williams, 
though  he  denied  that  he  in  any  way  shared  the  viev/s  of  Crisp. 
He  published  a ‘ Letter  to  Dr.  Bates  ’ dealing  wdth  the  affair 
and  replying  to  Williams’s  ' Gospel  Truth.’  He  then  produced 
a ‘ Report  of  the  present  state  of  the  differences  in  doctrinals 
between  some  dissenting  ministers  in  London.’  This  called 
forth  a ‘ Faithful  rebuke  to  the  false  report,  etc.’  by  Alsop,  to 
which  Lobb  retorted  with  a ‘ Defence  of  his  report  and  remarks 
on  Mr.  Alsop’s  rebuke,’  and  so  it  went  on. 

In  1694  Stephen  Lobb  became  a lecturer  at  Pinners’  Hall. 
This  was  a famous  Independent  meeting  house  in  Pinners’ 
Hall  Court,  Old  Broad  Street.  It  \vas  celebrated  for  its 
Tuesday  morning  lecture  begun  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  and 
continued  for  more  than  a century.  Williams  had  been  one 
of  the  lecturers,  but  the  feeling  against  him  on  account  of  the 
controversy  became  very  strong  and  he  withdrew,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  others.  They  started  a similar  lecture 
at  the  same  day  and  hour  in  the  Salters’  Hall.  Stephen  Lobb 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Alsop,  who  had  retired  with  Williams. 

The  controversy  dragged  on  and  Lobb  finally  wrote  to  his 
old  opponent,  Stillingfleet,  who  had  published  a book  called 
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‘ A Discourse  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  ’ 
in  1696,  asking  the  Bishop  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
issues  in  dispute  between  Williams  and  himself.  Williams,  it 
appears,  had  also  written  to  Stillingfleet  just  before  Lobb,  who 
next  issued  a printed  ‘ Appeal  ’ on  the  point  to  Stillingfleet. 

The  Bishop’s  response  was  a book  with  the  title  ‘ A Discourse 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  satisfaction,  wherein  the 
Antinomian  and  Socinian  controversies  about  it  are  truly  stated 
and  explained  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lobb’s  appeal  and  to  several 
letters  from  the  different  parties  in  London.  Pt.  II,  1700.’ 
This  appeared  after  Lobb  and  Stillingfleet  were  both  dead. 

In  1699  Stephen  Lobb  died  suddenly  of  a fit  while  dining 
at  a friend’s  house.  He  is  said  (in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography)  to  have  left  a manuscript  diary  which  passed  into 
the  possession  of  his  son  Theophilus,  but  it  is  nowhere  else 
mentioned. 

Stephen  Lobb,  junior,  son  of  Stephen  Lobb  and  brother  of 
Theophilus,  conformed  and  was  Chaplain  of  Penzance  Chapel 
and  Vicar  of  Milton  Abbot. 

He  published  a volume  of  ‘ Sermons  on  various  occasions 
preached  in  Penzance  Chapel  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  by 
Stephen  Lobb,  Chaplain  of  Penzance.’ 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  preacher  was  strongly 
opposed  to  any  persecution  of  Dissenters,  as  one  of  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up.  This  appears  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  to 
the  Kt.  Plon.  Hugh  Boscawen,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  who  had  been  charged  with  a lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  Church  of  England. 

‘Nor  do  your  enemies  pretend  any  better  foundation  than  this, 
that  you  are  not  very  fond  of  persecuting  Dissenting  Protestants, 
but  are  willing  to  continue  to  them  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  . . . as  if  a man  could 
not  show  a compassionate  disposition  towards  a society  of  Christians, 
erroneous  in  the  least  important  concerns  of  religion,  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  a suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  a conspiracy  against 
his  own  Church.  Is  this  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
these  men  pretend  to  be  actuated  by  ? No,  nor  is  it  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.’ 
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The  sermons  were  preached  in  1716,  the  first  on  January  30 
dealing  with  the  execution  of  Charles  I and  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  then  in  progress.  It  speaks  in  eulogistic  terms  of 
Charles  I,  also  of  the  reigning  royal  house  and  tlie  want  of 
justification  of  the  1715  rebellion.  ‘ Never  was  there  a more 
righteous  administration,  never  less  room  for  murmur  and 
complaint,  never  weaker  pretences  to  justify  a rebellion.’ 

The  other  sermons  were  preached  on  June  7, 1716  (the  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  suppression  of  the  ‘ ’15  ’ rising),  August  1, 
the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  George  I,  and  November  5, 
the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  William  III  and  of  Gunpowder 
Plot. 

Stephen  Lobb  lost  his  wife  in  1718  and  himself  died  in  1720, 
his  son  (Kichard)  being  adopted  by  his  brother  Theophilus. 

Theophilus  Lobb,  son  of  Stephen  Lobb,  senior,  was  born  in 
London  in  1678,  and  died  in  1763. 

His  lifelong  friend  and  brother-in-law,  John  Greene,  wrote 
a book  called  ‘ The  power  of  Faith  and  Godliness  exemplified  in 
some  Memoirs  of  Theophilus  Lobb,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,’  wTiich  was 
compiled  from  the  latter’s  religious  diary.  It  is  intended  for 
edification  rather  than  biography,  but  a certain  outline  of  his 
life  can  be  gleaned  from  it. 

The  diary  does  not  begin  until  1715,  but  records  events 
of  1713,  and  the  compiler  adds  some  information  as  to  earlier 
years.  A series  of  extracts,  as  far  as  possible  in  chronological 
order,  is  given. 

In  1702  he  went  to  Guildford  as  a minister  and  about  that 
time  he  married  Frances,  a daughter  of  Dr.  Cook,  a physician 
of  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset,  and  niece  to  the  famous  Sir  W. 
Ealegh.  By  her  he  had  one  child  which  died  in  its  infancy. 
They  lived  together  in  great  love  and  harmony  till  the  year 
1722,  when  she  died. 

In  1706  he  began  to  practise  medicine  at  Shaftesbury, 
Dorset,  having  been  instructed  by  a physician  at  Guildford. 
The  compiler  notes  that  as  the  diary  does  not  begin  till  1715, 
he  does  not  know  why  Dr.  Lobb  left  Guildford  and  Shaftesbury. 

In  1713  he  settled  at  Yeovil  as  minister  and  also  practised 
as  doctor.  After  a time  disagreements  arose  with  the  congrega- 
tion which  lasted  for  four  years,  1718-22. 
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In  1718  Dr.  Lobb  preached  frequently  from  the  texts 
Joshua  xxiv.  15  : ‘As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Lord,’  and  Proverbs  xxii.  6 : ‘ Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he 
should  go.’  ‘ Several  of  his  people  were  so  disgusted  that  they 
went  to  another  meeting  in  the  afternoon  and  desired  the  person 
who  used  to  repeat  a sermon  in  the  evening  to  give  them  one 
on  another  subject.’ 

On  March  8 of  that  year  ‘ some  of  his  people  were  again 
disgusted.  He  had  been  preaching  some  Lord’s  Days  on 
Ephesians  i.  13  : “In  whom  ye  also  trusted  after  that  ye  heard 
the  word  of  truth,  the  Gospel  of  your  salvation,”  and  one  asked 
him  at  noon  wLether  he  thought  there  were  any  infidels  among 
them  and  told  him  that  they  knew  before  all  the  things  he  had 
delivered  and  that  he  had  better  preach  on  other  subjects.’ 

‘ The  next  Lord’s  Day  he  preached  on  the  same  text,  and 
one  of  the  people  went  out  in  a visible  heat  before  the  sermon 
was  done  and  went  with  some  others  to  Compton  in  the 
afternoon.’ 

Dr.  Lobb  decided  to  write  to  this  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, as  ‘ in  personal  discourse  passion  may  arise  and  render  the 
matter  worse.’ 

‘ The  Dr.  not  succeeding  in  his  endeavour  to  get  a minister 
to  exchange  with  him  was  obliged  to  preach  at  home,’  and  ‘ in 
the  afternoon  he  discoursed  again  on  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
but  from  a different  text.  . . . Those  who  withdrew  the  Lord’s 
Day  before  came  again  to  the  meeting,  the  doctor  being  told 
that  the  principal  person  among  them  declared  that  he  was 
pleased  with  his  sermon  and  with  his  complying  so  far  as  to 
choose  another  text.’ 

In  1720  Dr.  Lobb  was  sent  for  to  Shaftesbury,  where  his 
brother  Stephen  had  been  taken  dangerously  ill  while  travel- 
ling to  London.  He  arrived  only  to  find  his  brother  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  adopted  the  latter’s  orphan  son. 

In  1721,  on  February  4,  Dr.  Lobb’s  cousin,  Nathaniel 
Lobb,  died  intestate  at  Penzance,  leaving  three  children.  Dr. 
Lobb,  being  the  nearest  relative, 

‘ determined  the  moment  he  received  advice  of  the  mournful  event 
to  take  the  most  proper  measures  as  the  guardian  of  their  persons 
and  the  manager  of  their  fortunes.  With  this  view  he  set  out  with 
a servant  for  Penzance  on  the  13th  of  February  and  got  thither  on 
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the  19th.  He  returned  to  Yeovil  with  the  children  on  the  26th, 
and  though  the  frost  had  been  extremely  severe  during  their  journey 
to  Penzance  and  they  had  travelled  over  dreadful  hills  of  ice  between 
Chard  and  Honiton  and  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  yet  God 
gave  them  a safe  and  comfortable  journey.  And  though  the  wind 
was  high  and  bleak  yet  neither  they  nor  the  children  caught  any  cold.’ 

The  rest  of  the  year  1721  seems  to  have  been  full  of  trouble. 
Dr.  Lobb  had  an  illness,  they  were  under  notice  to  leave  their 
house  at  Michaelmas,  and  their  servant  whom  they  had  had 
nine  years  was  leaving  to  get  married. 

In  1722  further  trouble  arose  with  the  congregation. 

‘ He  had  great  trouble  and  fear  with  his  congregation  on  account 
of  their  differences  about  singing,  which  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  compose  and  which  tended  not  a little  to  render  his  ministry 
useless  among  them,  and  the  rather  because  both  parties,  they  who 
were  for  bringing  in  new  tunes  and  they  who  were  against  it,  laid 
the  blame  upon  him.  This  led  him  to  think  they  might  profit 
^more  by  another  minister  than  by  him,  to  whom,  says  he,  “ they 
have  of  late  shown  too  little  consideration.”  ’ 

In  these  circumstances  the  family  left  for  a visit  to  Rev. 
J.  Greene,  his  hrother-in-law,  then  living  at  Great  Baddow, 
Essex,  Dr.  Lohb  having  found  a young  minister  to  take  his 
place.  They  appear  to  have  travelled  on  horseback,  as  it  is  said 
that  Mrs.  Lobh  had  been  so  ill  that  shortly  before  they  left  she 
could  scarcely  ride  the  shortest  distance.  She  improved, 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  journey  and  arrived  safely. 
They  took  four  days,  August  20-24,  for  the  journey  from 
Yeovil  to  Great  Baddow. 

Just  at  this  time  the  dissenting  minister  at  Witham,  Essex, 
died  and  Mr.  Greene  put  forward  Dr.  Lobb  as  a candidate  for 
the  vacancy.  He  accordingly  went  to  preach  at  Witham  and 
received  an  invitation  to  go  there  as  minister. 

Meanwhile  his  wife  died  at  Great  Baddow.  ‘ God  hath 
this  year  removed  my  dear  and  faithful  wife  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  taken  away  that  desire  of  mine  eyes.’  (P.  68.) 

In  1723  the  children  w^ere  put  out  to  board  in  Essex,  and 
Dr.  Lobb  remained  ‘ solitary.’  The  following  prayer  appears  : 

‘ Pity  me  in  my  solitary  condition  as  a widower  and  if  it  may  be 
Thy  blessed  will  provide  for  me  a godly,  prudent,  good-humoured 
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and  affectionate  wife.  Bend  and  guide  my  inclinations  and  affec- 
tions to  this  or  that  person  as  will  be  most  agreeable  to  Thy  will 
and  my  duty,  most  for  Thy  glory  and  my  good.  And  build  me  up 
again  this  year  into  a family.’ 

During  the  year  he  married  a Miss  Mortimer,  sister  of  Dr. 
Cromwell  Mortimer,  and  records  that  they  were  ‘ settled  with 
two  servants  in  a pleasant  and  comfortable  habitation.’ 

Dr.  Lobb  remained  at  Witham  until  1732,  during  which 
time  he  was  evidently  becoming  more  and  more  inclined  to 
specialise  in  the  medical  side  of  his  work.  He  had  been 
created  M.D.  by  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1722,  and  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1729. 

In  1732  he  left  Witham  for  London  and  was  minister  at 
Haberdashers’  Hall,  but  his  ministry  was  not  a success,  and  in 
1736  he  finally  abandoned  the  ministry  to  devote  himself  to 
his  medical  practice.  The  following  extracts  illustrate  this 
period. 

At  his  first  settlement  in  London, 

‘ his  estate  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family,  and  when 
he  had  been  above  two  years  in  the  city  the  practice  of  physic 
brought  him  in  but  little.’ 

‘ After  he  was  settled  in  London  and  a period  was  put  to  his 
ministry  a certain  great  man  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  now 
conform,  “ imagining,”  says  the  Doctor,  “ as  I suppose,  that  I would 
do  so,  it  being  the  way  to  preferment,  but  I told  him  that  I was  a 
dissenter  upon  principle  and  saw  no  reason  to  alter  my  judgment.” 
From  this  conversation  he  concluded  that  according  to  the  common 
course  of  things  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  being  employed  as  a 
physician  or  encouraged  in  any  useful  undertaking  by  the  great  men 
of  the  church  because  he  was  a dissenter  and  had  been  many  years  a 
dissenting  minister.  “ But  blessed,”  says  he,  “ be  my  God  for  both. 
I rejoice  in  my  being  a dissenter  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
of  it  as  to  worldly  things.”  ’ 

His  diary  continues  : 

‘ When  I lived  at  Y'eovil  such  was  the  success  I had  with  my 
patients  that  some  said  the  doctor  would  spoil  the  divine  and  that 
I should  soon  lay  down  the  ministry.  Others  said  that  my  practice 
would  greatly  increase.  . . . I am  not  conscious  to  myself  of  the 
least  inclination  at  any  time  to  give  over  the  work  of  the  ministry 
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for  the  sake  of  my  worldly  advantage.  And  when  God  suffered  a 
period  to  be  put  in  my  exercise  of  the  pastoral  office  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  congregation  which  I served  it  was  an  inexpressible  grief 
to  me.  ...  I consulted  with  several  worthy  ministers  and  it  seemed 
to  them  as  well  as  to  me  that  the  providence  of  God  was  leading  me 
to  apply  wholly  to  the  practice  of  physic  and  that  it  was  not  my  duty 
to  continue  preaching  occasionally  . . . and  I have  the  more  reason 
to  be  satisfied  herein  . . . because  as  I am  informed  my  preaching 
here  is  not  generally  acceptable  and  consequently  not  generally 
useful.’ 

In  1740  Dr.  Lobb  was  admitted  as  a Licentiate  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Physicians. 

He  continued  to  live  and  practise  in  London  until  his  death. 
To  this  period  belong  the  medical  controversies  in  which  he 
was  engaged. 

1740-43.  During  this  time  the  Memoirs  give  a pleasing 
story  of  Dr.  Lobb’s  negro  slave. 

‘ A native  of  Guinea  aged  about  15  was  decoyed  on  board  a 
ship  by  an  Englishman  who  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  some  goods 
with  the  intention  of  kidnapping  him.  Though  warned,  he  refused 
to  leave  his  charge,  and  while  his  parents  were  making  an  attempt 
to  ransom  him  the  ship  sailed,  in  Aug.  1740.  It  reached  London  m 
April  1741,  by  which  time  the  boy  was  almost  dying  of  fever  and 
the  hardships  of  the  voyage.  A sailor  took  him  to  the  Angel  Inn  in 
Angel  Lane  and  left  him  there,  telling  the  landlady  to  sell  him  if  he 
lived  or  arrange  to  have  him  buried  if  he  died. 

‘ On  July  20  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Lobb  who  was  visiting  a patient 
in  the  house.  Being  sorry  for  him  and  being  told  he  was  “ very 
honest  and  tractable,”  the  doctor  took  him  home  on  a month’s  trial 
with  a promise  to  buy  him  if  he  proved  suitable. 

‘ The  boy  grew  better  and  the  doctor  concluded  the  purchase. 
The  ship’s  crew  had  named  him  Vernon  and  the  doctor  gave  him  the 
first  name  of  Joseph  because  he  was  sold  into  exile.  He  learned 
English  and  was  instructed  in  Christianity.  In  Jan.  1742,  having 
learned  to  read  the  “ Child’s  Guide  ” and  Dr.  Watts’s  two  cate- 
chisms which  he  got  by  heart,  he  began  to  read  the  Bible.’ 

The  boy  died  of  a fever  in  July  1743,  Dr.  Lobb  recording 
the  event  thus  : ‘ God  saw  fit  to  put  a period  to  the  life  of  our 
dear  boy  Joseph  Vernon,  but  He  made  him  fit  for  heaven 
before  He  took  him  from  earth.’ 
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1763.  Dr.  Lobb  died  in  his  85th  year  on  May  19,  ‘ in  the 
parish  of  Christ  Church,  London,’  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill 
Fields. 

Theophilus  Lobb  published  two  ‘ letters  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London  ’ in  1750  with  the  following  titles  : 

‘ Sacred  Declarations,  or  a letter  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  Westminster  and  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  on 
account  of  those  sins  which  provoked  God  to  send  and  continue 
the  mortal  sickness  among  the  cattle  and  to  signify  by  the  late 
awful  earthquakes  that  His  anger  is  not  turned  away.  London 
1750.’ 

‘ Sacred  Declarations  considered  in  a second  letter  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  Westminster  and  all  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain  proposing  to  their  serious  thoughts  a summary 
of  the  divine  laws  in  the  six  last  of  the  ten  commandments. 
London  1750.’ 

From  the  second  letter  are  taken  the  following  extracts 
regarding  duelling,  just  dealing  in  business  affairs,  etc. 

‘ Duellers  take  the  most  effectual  course  to  render  their  ever- 
lasting damnation,  shame  and  torment  inevitable.’ 

‘ Extortioners  are  those  persons  who  take  advantage  from  the 
necessities  or  ignorance  of  others  to  constrain  them  to  give  more 
money  for  the  things  they  buy  than  is  the  market  price,  or  to  perform 
more  labour  for  wages  than  is  usual  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.’ 

‘ And  if  any  manufacturers,  as  a method  of  gain  to  themselves, 
shall  keep  for  sale  to  their  work-people  various  sorts  of  goods  they  at 
times  have  occasion  for,  and  shall  oblige  them  to  buy  such  goods 
when  they  do  not  want  the  goods  but  the  money  for  other  uses,  they 
are  extortioners,’ 

‘ There  is  another  sort  of  extortion  cruel  in  its  nature  and 
abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  when  manufacturers  or 
others  constrain  the  people  they  employ  to  labour  for  less  wages  than 
custom  or  particular  agreement  has  made  their  due,  or  exact  from 
them  more  work  than  is  usually  done  for  the  customary  wages.  . . . 
These  may  be  said  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  . . . and  the 
character  of  extortioners  justly  belongs  to  them.’ 

‘ I have  further  to  observe  that  fraudulent  dealers  with  unjust 
weights  and  measures  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  transgressors 
of  the  eighth  commandment,  because  by  their  fraud  they  get  so  much 
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of  the  buyers’  money  unjustly  as  the  diminished  quantity  of  the 
goods  sold  amounts  to  in  value.’ 

The  funeral  sermon  on  Mrs.  Lobb,  who  died  at  Great  Baddow 
in  the  house  of  John  Greene,  was  preached  by  John  Greene 
but  does  not  give  any  further  biographical  details.  Its  full 
title  is  : 

‘ Sickness  comforted  and  a sick  bed  easy.  A sermon  at  the 
funeral  of  Mrs.  Frances  Lobb,  late  wife  of  the  Bev.  Theophilus 
Lobb,  M.D.,  delivered  at  Chelmsford,  Nov.  28,  1722.  Now 
published  with  some  enlargement  at  the  request  of  the  minis- 
ters, relations  and  others  who  heard  it,  with  a poem  upon  the 
occasion.  London  1723.’ 

The  ‘ poem  upon  the  occasion  ’ is  a dialogue  between  a 
husband  and  wife,  Lindarnour  and  Charissa,  describing  what  is 
oddly  called  the  ‘ delightsome  scene  ’ of  the  death-bed  of 
Labesa  (Mrs.  Lobb),  and  the  sorrow  of  Philotheus  (Theophilus 
Lobb). 

- Theophilus  Lobb  wrote  a number  of  works  on  medicine 
as  well  as  various  religious  works.  His  earliest  medical  book 
was  ‘ A treatise  of  the  Small-pox,’  published  in  1731.  The  last 
was  ‘ Practice  of  Physic  in  general  as  delivered  in  a course  of 
lectures  on  the  theory  of  diseases  and  the  proper  m.ethod  of 
treating  them,’  published  in  1771  (posthumously). 

The  book  which  caused  a controversy  was  ‘ Medical  Prin- 
ciples and  Cautions.’  Part  I of  this  work  appeared  in  1751 
and  was  somewhat  criticised  by  a writer  in  a journal.  Hr,  Lobb 
rephed  in  Part  II  of  the  work,  but  the  discussion  was  in  a per- 
fectly friendly  style.  The  journal  was  Monthly  Beview  for 
December  1751. 

An  anonymous  writer  here  stepped  in  with  a book  called 
‘ A Letter  to  Dr.  Lobb  . . . containing  remarks  on  some  of 
his  peculiar  notions  about  bleeding,  purging,  etc.  . . . recom- 
mended to  the  perusal  of  those  students  and  families  for  whom 
the  Dr.  writes.’  This,  like  Part  II  of  the  ‘ Medical  Principles,’ 
appeared  in  1752. 

Dr.  Lobb  had  written  against  the  general  indiscriminate  use 
of  bleeding  and  blistering  and  the  administration  of  very 
violent  medicines.  He  specially  combated  the  idea  that  those 
suffering  from  smallpox  must  always  be  copiously  bled,  the 
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section  on  this  subject  in  the  ‘ Principles  and  Cautions,’  Part  I, 
beginning : 

‘ And  is  there  no  way  of  curing  fevers,  the  small-pox  and  the 
plague  without  taking  from  the  sick  person  some  of  that  fluid  in 
which  the  life  of  every  creature  subsists  ? Yes,  and  happy  it  is  for 
mankind  that  God  has  created  medicines  proper  and  which  His 
blessing  has  made  effectual  to  this  end.’ 

In  a later  paragraph  appears  : 

‘ That  persons  of  different  sexes  and  ages  may  be  safely  carried 
through  the  small-pox  without  bleeding  is  very  certain  from  the 
many  facts  related  in  the  second  part  of  my  treatise  on  the  small- 
pox.’ 

The  writer  of  ‘ A Letter  to  Dr.  Lobb  ’ attacked  him  abusively 
with  charges  of  conceit,  hypocrisy,  self-seeking,  etc.  A few 
extracts  show  the  general  style  ; the  various  medical  points 
criticised  are  discussed  in  great  detail. 

‘ Y"ou  profess  a desire  of  being  better  informed,  but  when  a man 
is  so  full  of  himself  and  thinks  his  knowledge  derived  in  such  a way 
as  you  do  yours  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  convince  him.  . . . You  are 
now  become  a voluminous  author,  having  published  seven  bound 
volumes  and  one  pamphlet,  and  your  merit  in  your  own  opinion 
seems  to  advance  in  a very  high  proportion  with  the  increase  of  your 
writings.  . . . By  your  last  performance  you  seem  to  be  got  to  the 
very  pinnacle  of  infallibility  and  to  dictate  in  physic  as  absolutely 
as  his  Holiness  at  Rome  does  in  divinity.  ...  You  seem  to  claim 
a more  express  divine  authority  by  your  motto  on  this  title  page, 
“ There  is  a God  in  heaven  that  revealeth  secrets,”  and  thereby  to 
insinuate  that  you  are  at  least  one  of  heaven’s  prime  favourites 
and  that  those  secrets  are  immediately  revealed  to  you.’  (‘  Letter 
to  Dr.  Lobb,’  pp.  2-3.) 

‘ Y^ou  are  likewise  continually  boasting  of  the  Divine  blessing 
and  the  happy  series  of  successes  you  have  met  with  in  your  practice 
and  you  tell  us  that  very  few  of  your  patients  in  proportion  have 
died  and  for  these  few  we  commonly  have  some  apology,  that  they 
would  not  be  regular  in  taking  your  medicines,  that  you  were  sent 
for  too  late.  . . . Such  a number  of  persons  recovering  from  fevers 
may  strike  the  ignorant,  may  amuse  families  and  influence  them  to 
employ  you.  But  those  that  are  judges  will  not  wonder  that  most 
of  them  at  least  recovered  as  there  appears  even  from  your  descrip- 
tion ...  to  have  been  as  little  danger  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
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‘ But  lest  all  you  say  of  yourself  should  not  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
mote your  practice  and  the  sale  of  your  books,  you  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  pompous  dedications  and  recommendations.  These,  how 
much  soever  they  may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  prejudice 
families  in  your  favour  or  make  your  books  to  be  read  and  esteemed 
by  ignorant  apothecaries  and  apprentice  boys,  will  have  not  effect 
on  those  that  are  proper  judges  of  writing  in  physic. 

‘ You  would  also  have  us  believe  that  you  wrote  this  book 
without  any  aim  at  secular  advantage.  ...  I appeal  to  you  whether 
you  did  not  hope  to  please  and  ingratiate  yourself  with  those  pious 
people  whom  you  desire  to  pray  for  a blessing  upon  this  book  and 
also  advise  to  pray  to  be  directed  in  the  choice  of  a physician  . . . 
and  who  is  so  likely  for  these  devout  people  to  imagine  themselves 
directed  to  as  one  that  suits  their  own  taste  so  exactly,  one  who  has 
prayed  so  much  to  be  directed  in  his  studies  and  who  assures  them 
he  has  not  prayed  in  vain.’ 

Dr.  Lobb  replied  with  Part  III  of  the  ‘ Principles  and 
Cautions.’  It  has  a general  title  page  as  follows  ; ‘ Medical 
Principles  and  Cautions,  founded  on  facts,  supported  by  reason 
and  confirmed  by  experience.  In  three  parts,  showing  when 
bleeding,  vomiting,  purging,  sweating  and  blistering  etc.  ought 
and  ought  not  to  be  advised.  Published  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting the  innumerable  ill  consequences  which  happen  to  sick 
people  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  remedies.  By 
Theophilus  Lobb,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Eo}^al  College  of 
Physicians  and  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London. 

‘ “ There  is  a God  in  heaven  that  revealeth  secrets.” 
Dan.  ii.  28.  London.  Printed  for  J.  Buckland,  etc.  1758.’ 
The  book  is  dedicated  to  ‘ the  Eight  Honorable  George, 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  President,  and  to  the  Council  and  Fellows 
of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London.’ 

A second  title  page  states  : ‘ Part  III  and  last,  wherein  the 
truth  of  them,  i.e.  the  Principles,  is  further  cleared  and  also 
defended  from  the  objections  contained  in  a pamphlet  intitled 
“ A Letter  to  Dr.  Lobb,  etc.,”  and  in  which  that  author’s  other 
remarks  are  likewise  considered. 

‘ “ There  is  a God  in  heaven  that  revealeth  secrets.”  Dan.  ii. 
28.  “ All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 

unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  Lav/  and  the 
Prophets.”  Matt.  vii.  12.’ 
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The  criticisms  made  in  the  ‘ Letter  ’ are  examined  in  great 
detail.  One  point  to  which  special  attention  is  given  is  the 
relations  of  Dr.  Lobb  with  the  famous  Dr.  Boerhave  of  Leyden. 
Dr.  Lobb  had  claimed  in  Part  I of  the  ‘ Medical  Principles  ’ 
that  a copy  of  his  book  on  smallpox  had  been  sent  to  Boerhave 
by  his  (Lobb’s)  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  and 
that  Boerhave  had  sent  a very  flattering  letter  in  reply.  The 
‘ Letter  ’ retorts  that  no  doubt  this  was  mere  politeness  on  the 
part  of  Boerhave,  since  the  author  was  brother-in-law  to  his 
correspondent.  Dr.  Mortimer,  a distinguished  member  and 
Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians.  Lobb  argues  the 
point,  and  incidentally  we  learn  the  name  of  his  second  wife, 
which  is  not  given  in  the  Bictionarij  of  National  Biography, 
as  he  says  in  a footnote,  ‘ it  does  not  appear  from  any  of 
Dr.  Boerhave’s  letters  that  he  knew  anything  of  my  having 
married  a sister  of  Dr.  Mortimer.’  Her  father  was  John 
Mortimer,  of  Topping  Hall,  Hatfield  Peverel,  Essex. 

The  following  passages  illustrate  Dr.  Lobb’s  defence  of 
himself. 

‘ The  Medical  Principles  and  Cautions  published  by  me  will 
bear  the  strictest  examination.  . . . And  the  great  benefit  that  may 
redound  to  mankind  by  removing  misapprehensions  of  any  of  them 
induced  me  to  take  notice  of  a pamphlet  lately  published  entitled 
“ A Letter  to  Dr.  Lobb.”  There  are  several  passages  in  this  Letter 
which  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  premise  some  things  ...  in 
order  to  free  readers  of  it  from  entertaining  a wrong  opinion  of  me 
and  my  writings.  . . . There  are  not,  as  I imagine,  physicians 
enough  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  was  their  whole  time  employed 
in  it,  to  serve  one  fourth  part  of  the  sick.  . . . What  then  must 
most  people  do  . . . since  they  cannot  have  the  advice  of  a 
physician  ? What,  I say,  can  these  do  but  apply  to  some  of  those 
who  act  as  physicians  ? . . . Very  many  of  the  several  sorts  of 
medical  practitioners  are  grossly  ignorant.  . . . And  is  it  not  hence 
evident  that  multitudes  of  sick  people  are  under  the  necessity  of 
yielding  themselves  up  to  the  natural  course  and  power  of  their  dis- 
tempers or  else  of  applying  themselves  for  advice  to  persons  whose 
want  of  knowledge  will  occasion  mistakes  often  destructive  of  their 
patients.  . . . Can  nothing  be  done  for  their  relief  and  advantage  ? 
Yes,  surely.  Is  not  the  publishing  books  which  shew  the  nature  of 
diseases  . . . and  writing  them  in  such  a manner  that  they  who  shall 
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read  them  although  they  do  not  employ  themselves  as  physicians 
may  know  in  some  cases  w’hen  wrong  advice  is  given.  . . . And 
should  not  such  labour  of  a man  be  heartily  approved.  These  were 
the  ends  for  which  I published  my  medical  books  . . . and  I have 
in  my  writings  treated  everyone  wdth  decency  w’hom  I have  had 
occasion  to  mention. 

‘ Personal  and  spightful  satyr  from  a stage  may  divert  some 
2:>ersons  in  the  audience  and  make  them  laugh  but  not  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  orator  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  sober  hearers. 

‘ This  author  has  likewdse  in  several  parts  of  his  book  made  me 
the  subject  of  his  ridicule  for  my  praying,  my  seeking  to  God  for 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  direction  and  success  as  a physician  . . . 
but  it  is  needful  for  him  to  consider  the  guilt  of  taking  such  liberty 
and  the  consequences  of  it  in  the  next  world.  ...  If  a man  ridicules 
a subject  of  the  King,  doth  he  not  offend  majesty  ? . . . But  a more 
dangerous  and  more  dreadful  insolence  it  is  for  a poor  mortal  man 
in  the  presence  and  under  the  notice  of  the  great  God  to  deride  any 
of  His  servants  for  behaving  towards  Him  as  they  are  bound  in 
duty,  in  interest  and  in  gratitude  to  do,  and  more  tremendous  are 
like  to  be  the  punishments  of  such  offenders  after  death  unless  they 
repent. 

‘ Thus  I have  considered  the  most  material  things  contained  in 
the  letter  to  me,  which  seems  a very  ludicrous  performance,  un- 
becoming a gentleman,  a man  of  can  dour  and  a good  man,  unbecoming 
the  subject  and  unbecoming  the  profession  of  physick.’ 

The  anonymous  writer  then  issued  a ‘ Defence  of  a letter 
to  Dr.  Lobb  . . . with  an  answer  to  the  doctor’s  charges  of 
aspersing  the  memory  of  Dr.  Boerhave,  submitted  to  the 
judgment  not  only  of  the  Eoyal  Society  to  whom  the  doctor 
dedicates  his  reply  but  also  to  the  College  of  Physicians. 
London,  1753.’ 

He  is  quite  unrepentant  and  renews  his  charges  of  a hypo- 
critical and  ostentatious  piety,  etc. 


John  Lobb,  C.C.,  F.Pi.G.S.,  F.K.Hist.S.,  was  my  mother’s 
cousin.  He  w^as  born  at  Tower  Hamlets  in  1840,  and  was 
eldest  son  of  John  and  Louisa  Lobb.  He  married  (1)  in  1863 
Ann,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Bruton  of  Kingswood,  Glos, 
and  (2)  in  1884  the  second  daughter  of  Henry  Moon,  of  Ciay- 
hidon,  near  Wellington,  Devon.  He  died  in  July  1921. 
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John  Lobb  was  probably  connected  with  the  Cornish  family 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  among  the  persons  noticed  in  Boase’s 
Collectanea  Cornuhiensis. 

He  was  born  to  poor  circumstances  and  his  education  was 
scanty,  largely  because  he  avoided  school  as  much  as  possible. 

‘ If  there  were  anything  stirring  in  the  neighbourhood  which  was 
calculated  to  interest  a lad  of  quick  intellect  and  lively  sympathy 
Lobb’s  place  in  the  school  was  likely  to  be  vacant  . . . the  result 
was  that  when  he  left  school  he  was  not  heavily  burdened  with 
scholastic  lore.  In  justice  it  may  be  said  he  had  his  education  to 
begin  and  he  . . . did  not  delay  the  toilsome  task.  At  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  went  to  work.’ 

He  educated  himself  by  extremely  hard  work,  getting  up  to 
read  and  pacing  the  room  or  jumping  about  to  keep  warm. 
He  read  especially  theology  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  began  to 
preach  among  the  Primitive  Methodists.  His  poverty  while 
striving  to  educate  himself  w^as  so  great  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  buy  a book,  master  its  contents  and  commit  much  to  memory 
and  then  sell  the  book  so  as  to  be  able  to  buy  another.  For 
two  years  he  attended  evening  classes  at  C.  H.  Spurgeon’s 
Pastors’  College. 

He  entered  the  firm  of  Spicer  Brothers,  New  Bridge  Street, 
stationers,  apparently  about  1860,  as  it  is  said  that  he  was 
there  ten  years  and  the  date  of  his  leaving  was  about  1870. 

In  1870  he  founded  the  Kingsland  Monthlij  Messenger,  a 
religious  journal.  In  187*2  he  transferred  to  the  Christian  Age, 
a religious  journal  of  which  he  became  editor,  publisher  and 
chief  proprietor. 

‘ At  the  time  when  Mr.  Lobb  joined  the  staff  the  paper  was 
anything  but  a financial  success.  Its  sale  then  did  not  exceed 
4,000.  . . . Mr.  Lobb’s  skilful  and  energetic  management  soon  put 
an  entirely  different  complexion  upon  matters.  ...  In  five  years 
the  circulation  of  the  paper  had  gone  up  to  80,000  weekly.’ 

He  seems  to  have  become  interested  in  collaborating  with 
like-minded  American  religious  writers  about  this  time,  for  in 
1876  he  edited  a book  about  the  American  revivalist  D.  L. 
Moody,  and  in  the  same  year  also  edited  ‘ Uncle  Tom’s  own 
Story  of  his  Life,’  the  autobiography  of  Josiah  Henson,  the 
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original  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Josiah  Henson  had  come  to  England  in  his  eighty -ninth  year  to 
attempt  to  raise  money  to  pay  off  a debt  of  £800  on  the 
Wilberforce  Institute  for  coloured  people  in  Canada,  and  was 
returning  with  only  £150,  when  Mr.  Lobb  chanced  to  meet  him. 
By  an  advertisement  in  the  Christian  Age  it  was  possible  to 
arrange  meetings  and  lectures  for  Henson  himself  and  for  Mr. 
Lobb  on  his  behalf.  ‘ He  (Mr.  Lobb)  lectured  with  such  force 
and  eloquence  all  over  the  country  that  he  speedily  succeeded  in 
raising  £200  with  which  he  sent  the  old  negro  back  to  Canada 
as  a first  instalment.’ 

The  autobiography  w^as  refused'by  a number  of  publishers, 
but  Mr.  Lobb  decided  to  publish  it  himself. 

‘ In  less  than  six  weeks  as  many  as  30,000  copies  of  the  book  had 
been  sold.  It  was  indeed  the  book  of  the  year.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a young  people’s  edition  and  Uncle  Tom’s  interesting  story 
has  had  a circulation  of  fully  a quarter  of  a million  copies.  ...  It 
has  been  translated  into  no  less  than  twelve  languages.’ 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  wrote  an  introduction  to  the  young 
people’s  edition. 

A copy  having  been  presented  to  Queen  Victoria,  she  asked 
for  a visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henson  and  Mr,  Lobb. 

‘ The  Queen  conversed  with  them  for  a considerable  time  and 
evinced  the  greatest  concern  in  Mr.  Henson’s  career.  She  also 
vouchsafed  the  information  to  the  Bride  Street  editor  that  she  and 
other  members  of  her  family  had  read  with  deep  interest  one  of  his 
popular  works.  Both  Mr.  Lobb  and  his  coloured  friend  were 
requested  to  inscribe  their  names  in  the  Queen’s  private  album.’ 

From  1882  John  Lobb’s  career  was  very  much  bound  up 
with  work  on  the  London  School  Board  and  on  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Corporation  of  London.  He  became  a Common 
Councillor  for  the  Ward  of  Earringdon  Without  in  1887.  He 
attacked  various  abuses  in  the  Board’s  expenditure  and 
management  of  business. 

According  to  a contemporary  Middlesex  journal,  viz. 
The  Cit,  and  a collection  called  ‘ Middlesex  Men  of  Mark  ’ : 

‘ Mr.  Lobb  was,  in  public  life,  a many-sided  man.  ...  As  an 
unflinching  and  unhesitating  exposer  and  reformer  of  abuses  it  is 
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doubtful  if  he  had  his  equal  in  the  whole  City  of  London.  . . . He 
first  joined  the  School  Board  in  1882  when  he  was  returned  as 
member  for  Hackney,  a district  which  he  continued  uninterruptedly 
to  represent.’ 

‘ One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  put  a motion  on  the 
paper  that  the  Chairmen  of  all  the  Committees  should  be  elected 
annually  instead  of  triennially,  and  this  he  carried  after  bitter 
opposition.’ 

Almost  immediately  Mr.  Lobb  detected  a scandalous  condi- 
tion of  waste  in  connexion  with  the  stores.  He  describes  his 
discovery  in  his  pamphlet  of  1888  : ‘ Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  of 
Members  of  the  London  School  Board.’ 

‘ Originally  the  books  and  stationery  were  supplied  by  a firm  . . . 
direct  to  the  schools  . . . subsequently  this  was  discontinued  and 
the  Board  set  up  its  own  shop-keeping  business  at  the  back  of  the 
offices.  I shall  not  forget  my  first  visit  to  the  stores  in  March  1883. 
...  The  place  reminded  me  of  the  dark  arches  of  the  Adelphi.  It 
was  noon,  but  upwards  of  30  gas-burners  were  in  full  blaze,  the  heat 
was  intense.  Books,  copy-books,  empty  ink  jars,  broken  slates, 
school  maps,  etc.  were  lying  heap  upon  heap.  Clerks,  packers, 
porters  and  boys  were  in  each  other’s  way  and  rushing  about  in 
wildest  confusion.  . . . The  store  Superintendent  was  in  an  awful 
muddle.  . . . Subsequently  I overhauled  this  amateur  shop- 
keeping arrangement  and  was  appalled  at  the  wretched  business 
arrangements  and  shameful  waste  that  prevailed.’ 

In  1885  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Stores  Committee, 
and  about  that  time  entered  upon  a crusade  against  the  Board’s 
training  ship  Shafteshury.  ‘ I regard  it,’  he  once  told  an 
interviewer,  ‘ as  the  greatest  fraud  in  the  annals  of  any  public 
institution.’  The  infirmary  for  the  ship  consisted  of  a five- 
roomed  cottage  in  a back  street  at  Grays  ; by  Mr.  Lobb’s 
exertions  a more  suitable  building  was  promptly  provided. 

‘ He  will,  however,  be  chiefly  remembered  by  his  fellow  citizens 
for  his  formidable  exposure  of  the  corruption  that  existed  and  the 
huge  waste  of  public  money  that  had  for  years  been  going  on  in 
connection  with  the  School  Board.  He  clearly  established  that 
there  had  been  the  most  shameful  squandering  of  hard  cash  and  that 
. . . architects,  lawyers,  land-owners  and  jerry-builders  had  been 
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enriched  at  the  rate-payers’  expense  by  reckless  extravagance,  mis- 
management, and  blundering.  Such  little  facts  as  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  £230,000  in  the  legal  department  and  of  upwards  of 
half  a million  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  were 
well  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public.’ 

Though  agitating  for  economy,  he  attacked  the  jerry-built 
and  frequently  insanitary  school  buildings  which  had  been 
erected  in  many  districts.  According  to  him  man}'  of  these 
erections  'were  huge  barns,  wdth  an  ornamental  exterior,  de- 
fectively ventilated  and  defectively  lighted.  The  materials 
used  w^ere  the  veriest  rubbish,  whilst  the  best  had  been  specified 
in  the  contracts  and  paid  for. 

In  1890  Mr.  Lobb  agitated  for  a rise  in  the  wages  of  packers 
in  the  Stores  Department,  which  were  only  205.,  rising  to  30s. 
He  circuiarised  his  fellow  members  with  an  imaginary  budget 
for  a married  man  with  a family  receiving  this  weekly  wage. 
The  result  was  to  secure  the  raising  of  the  rate  to  25s.,  rising 
to  35s. 

His  work  for  reform  of  procedure  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a Deputy  Judge  to  expedite  business. 
The  extra  fees  taken  paid  the  Judge  and  gave  the  Corporation 
a profit.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  continuous  sittings. 

John  Lobb  wxis  a man  of  many  parts.  He  was  a member 
of  the  London  School  Board  from  1882  to  1897,  becoming 
Chairman  of  the  Board’s  Finance  Committee  and  Chairman  of 
its  Stores  Committee.  From  1887  to  1905  he  was  a Common 
Councillor  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  Ward  of  Farringdon 
Without.  He  became  Chairman  of  the  Epping  Forest  Com- 
mittee in  1899. 

He  was  a Guardian  of  the  City  of  London  Union  for  eighteen 
years.  Chairman  of  the  Lunatics  Visiting  Committee  for  five 
years.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  Chairman  of  Freeman’s  Orphan  School,  a Governor  of 
Lady  Holies  Trust  and  St.  Bride’s  Institute,  Governor  of  Haber- 
dashers’ School,  Governor  of  Sir  John  Cass  Institute,  Senior 
Bridgemaster  of  the  City  of  London,  Chairman  of  the  Law  and 
City  Courts  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  From 
1872  to  1890  he  was  editor,  publisher  and  chief  proprietor  of 
the  Christian  Age.  He  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Sun 
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evening  paper  from  1891  to  1903.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists  and  also  a member  of  the  Press  Club. 

Late  in  life  he  took  up  Spiritualism  and  wrote  and  published 
books  on  the  subject,  viz.  Talks  with  the  Dead  (1906),  Busy  Life 
after  Death  (1908),  Startling  Bevelations  from  the  Heaven  Worlds 
(1920). 
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©bituaiu 

During  the  Session  1943-44  the  Society  has  to  deplore  the 
loss  by  death  of  the  following  ten  Fellows : 

Lieut. -Col.  Victor  Alexander  Cazalet,  M.C.,  M.P.,  who 
died  in  an  airplane  accident  near  Gibraltar  on  July  4,  1943. 
He  was  a well-known  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  represented  Chippenham  -there  since  1924  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  wide  knowledge  of  international 
affairs.  He  was  also  greatly  distinguished  as  a player  of 
rackets,  tennis  and  lawn  tennis.  He  joined  the  Society  in 
1926,  and  in  addition  to  his  own  well-knoAvn  family  of  Cazalet 
was  connected  by  descent  with  such  other  Huguenot  ones  as 
Alric,  Luard,  Mesman,  Paul  and  Rocher. 

Miss  Josephine  Gilstrap,  who  joined  the  Society  in  1935 
and  was  connected  with  a Huguenot  family  of  Lyons.  She 
died  on  July  9,  1943. 

Miss  Isabel  Koget  was  the  sister  of  our  Honorary  Secretary 
and  descended  from  the  well-known  Huguenot  families  of 
Royet,  Romilly  and  Gojnault.  She  became  a Fellow  of  the 
Society  in  1910,  and  died  on  July  28,  1943. 

Mr.  PiALPH  Earl  Prime  of  Yonkers,  Nev/  Wrk,  died  in  or 
before  September  of  last  year,  having  joined  the  Society  so 
long  ago  as  November  1888.  He  was  connected  with  a 
Huguenot  family  of  Priem  or  de  La  Pnjme. 

Mr.  Thomas  Frederick  de  la  Court  had  been  a Fellovv  of 
the  Society  since  1912.  He  died  in  September  1943. 

Mr.  Henry  James  Godin  of  the  Huguenot  family  of  that 
name  died  on  October  14,  1943,  having  joined  the  Society  so 
long  ago  as  1901. 

Mr.  Vivian  Henry  Courthope  Bosanquet,  who  died  on 
Christmas  Day  last,  had  had  a distinguished  career  in  the 
consular  service,  seeing  service  in  Piussia,  the  Baltic  States, 
France  and  Germany.  He  became  a Fellow  of  the  Society  in 
1935,  and  in  addition  to  his  own  distinguished  Huguenot  family 
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of  Bosanquet  was  connected  also  with  those  of  Hays  and 
Gaussen. 

Mr.  Alfred  William  Oke,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  had  served 
on  the  Council  of  the  Society,  which  he  joined  so  long  ago 
as  1908.  He  died  on  February  12,  1944. 

Mr.  William  Annekeau,  a member  of  the  Huguenot  family 
of  that  name  of  which  the  Society  has  had  a number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  late  years,  became  a Fellow  in  1936,  and  died  on 
April  10,  1944,  aged  83. 

Brigadier  Charles  Piussell  Terrot,  D.S.O.,  died  on 
May  1,  1944.  He  was  connected  with  the  Fiuguenot  families 
of  Be  la  Rochefoucauld,  de  Terrot  and  de  Sievrac,  and  joined  the 
Society  in  1935. 
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jTrntrl)  protes^tant  Jtlesidtanrr  Isunng  tijt 
piT^ent  2Har/ 

By  MADAME  YVONNE  COOPER. 

I AM  deeply  conscious  of  the  honour  you  have  done  rne  in  asking 
me  to  speak  at  this  meeting,  and -very  grateful  to  you  for  it, 
all  the  more  so  as  I a,m  not  a historian,  and  feel  that  someone 
much  more  learned  than  myself  should  have  addressed  your 
Society  on  the  subject  of  the  Resistance  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant Church  to-day.  I have  only  been  lecturing  on  France 
during  the  past  eighteen  months,  never  having  appeared  on  a 
platform  before,  but  I was  urged  by  a longing  to  tell  my  British 
friends  something  of  the  sufferings  of  my  country  and  of  her 
magnificent  resistance.  The  only  claim  I have  to  speak  for 
the  Protestant  Church  is  a family  one,  for  I am  the  daughter 
and  the  granddaughter,  on  both  sides  of  my  family,  of  French 
Protestant  clergymen,  and  my  father,  on  his  mother’s  side, 
could  trace  back  his  ancestors,  as  most  of  you  can,  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  intensely  proud  of  the  fact 
that  several  of  them  had  died  for  their  faith. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  my  childhood  is  a 
picture  of  my  father,  whose  sight  was  never  of  the  best,  Vyrearing 
two  pairs  of  spectacles  and  sometimes  using  a magnifying  glass 
as  well,  surrounded  by  yellow  and  dusty  parchments  and 
papers,  which  used  to  fill  me  with  awe.  They  were  documents, 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Societe  de  THistoire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran^ais,  for  study.  He  himself  wrote  several 
papers  for  the  Society  on  the  early  days  of  our  Church,  and 
attended  many  meetings  in  Paris,  and  I cannot  think  of  any- 
thing which  would  have  given  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
have  one  of  his  daughters  lecture  to  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
London  on  the  Resistance  of  the  French  Protestant  Church, 

^ Read  before  the  Society  on  Nov.  10,  1943. 
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in  days  which  are,  for  our  country,  as  terrible  and  tragic  as 
those  of  the  w^ars  of  religion.  My  father  has  died  in  France 
under  the  occupation,  an  old  man  and  quite  blind.  He  saw 
three  w^ars,  in  the  second  of  which  he  lost  his  only  son,  the  last 
male  descendant  of  the  family,  the  last  bearer  of  a very  old 
name,  and  the  third  of  which  brought  our  country  sufferings 
and  misery  such  as  she  had  never  known  in  her  long  and  tragic 
history, 

I met  a Catholic  w’oman  this  summer  who  had  but  recently 
escaped  from  France,  where  she  had  played  a big  part  in  the 
Resistance  movement.  In  the  course  of  our  first  conversation, 
hearing  that  I was  a Protestant,  she  said  to  me  : ‘ You  may  be 
very  proud  of  your  religion,  for  the  Protestants  in  France  have 
resisted  magnificently  from  the  first.’  She  added  that  in  the 
course  of  her  life  she  had  been  brought  into  contact,  through 
her  work,  with  Protestant  people,  and  had  w’ondered  where 
they  got  their  integrity  of  character,  their  absolute  honesty 
and  straightforw’ardness,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  due  to  their  Protestant  upbringing.  Such  testimonies 
are  most  heartening,  and  we  can  indeed  be  as  proud  of  our 
Church  to-day  as  of  our  ancestors  of  long  ago,  for  they  also 
refuse  to  give  up  principles  wRich  are  dearer  to  them  than  life 
itself. 

One  of  our  airmen,  himself  the  son  of  one  of  our  Protestant 
clergy  in  France,  told  me  on  his  return  from  our  country,  where 
he  had  been  brought  down  by  the  enemy  and  rescued  by  our 
people,  nursed  and  helped  to  escape  again,  that  he  had  come 
away  from  France  this  time  ‘ swollen  with  pride  at  what  our 
people  are  doing,  and  convinced  that  we,  French  people  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  can  never  be  w^orthy  of  them  over  there.’ 

Of  the  resistance  of  our  Church  in  France  to-day  w'e  do  not 
know  a very  great  deal.  We  are  most  anxious  to  state  no  fact 
of  which  w^e  are  not  absolutely  sure,  whilst  there  are  some  facts 
wRich  are  known  but  cannot  be  made  public  for  security 
reasons.  However,  w^e  have  some  information  wRich  w^e  can 
give  you.  But  before  I tell  you  about  the  Church  itself  I must 
give  you  a rough  outline  of  the  background  against  wdiich  our 
Church  is  working  to-day,  because  everything  which  affects 
the  life  of  the  country  as  a whole  affects  the  Church,  and  because 
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the  material  difficulties  which  our  people  have  to  face  daily 
make  their  heroic  resistance  even  more  wonderful. 

In  three  years  of  occupation  the  Germans  have  systematic- 
ally reduced  France  from  a once  happy,  prosperous,  and  almost 
self-supporting  country  to  such  a state  of  poverty  that  to-day 
our  people  are  living  on  what  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  a starvation 
diet. 

They  pay  the  Germans  yearly  sums  Vv^hich  amount  to  three 
times  our  pre-war  budget,  and  the  Germans  use  the  largest 
part  of  this  money,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  to  plunder  our  country,  sending  to  Germ.any 
monthly  2,000,000  tons  of  food,  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
articles. 

With  a fat  ration  for  all  fats  inclusive  of  2f  oz.  per  head  per 
Aveek,  with  no  milk  available  except  for  infants  and  occasionally 
a little  skimmed  mnlk  for  other  children  and  grown-ups,  Avith 
meat,  potatoes,  rice,  eggs,  dried  vegetables  and  all  nourishing 
foodstuffs  very  rare  commodities  indeed,  our  people  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

With  a fuel  ration  of  1 cwt.  of  coal  per  head  for  the  whole 
season  last  year,  Avith  the  prospect  of  no  delivery  of  coal  at  all 
this  Avinter,  with  wood  most  difficult  to  get  in  big  towns,  and 
gas  cut  off  sometimes  as  much  as  18  hours  a day,  our  people 
cannot  keep  Avarm. 

With  a ration  card  of  20  clothing  coupons  valid  for  a year 
or  more,  but  insufficient  to  buy  even  a man’s  overcoat — Avhich 
needs  45 — a card  Avhich  in  itself  does  not  allow  one  to  buy  under- 
clothing or  shoes  Avithout  the  addition  of  a special  permit  from 
the  authorities  delivered  to  the  applicant  only  when  he  or  she 
has  proved  that  the  garments  left  are  quite  unfit  for  wear, 
Avith  no  leather  left  for  repairing  or  making  shoes,  with  no 
chemicals  for  cleaning  clothes  and  not  enough  soap  for  a proper 
Avash,  our  people  are  no  longer  adequately  clad. 

And  weakened  as  they  are  by  malnutrition,  the  effects  of 
cold  and  of  insufficient  clothing,  the  hours  spent  queueing  up, 
they  are  deprived  also  of  the  medicaments,  drugs  and  stimulants 
necessary  in  case  of  anaemia,  failing  health  or  after  surgical 
operations. 

Infant  mortality  is  up  by  200  per  cent.  ; serious  cases  of 
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tuberculosis  among  the  very  young  have  gone  up  from  8 per 
cent,  in  1938  to  45  per  cent,  in  1943  ; children  at  birth  weigh 
two-thirds  of  the  normal,  between  three  and  four  pounds  ; 
many  are  still-born ; and  many  mothers  die  in  childbirth  ; 
children  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  suffer  most  and  are 
about  9 lb.  in  weight  and  2 inches  in  height  under  the  average 
for  their  age.  They  suffer  from  all  kinds  of  ailments  unknown 
before.  Our  country  has  lost  2,000,000  people  who  have  died 
of  need  under  the  occupation,  nearly  1,000,000  of  whom  were 
children,  and  it  is  feared  another  half-million  will  die  this  winter. 
We  also  mourn  135,000  men  who  have  been  killed  on  the  various 
battlefields,  58,000  hostages  who  had  been  shot  up  to  March  1, 
1943,  100,000  men  who  have  died  in  concentration  camps, 
whilst  we  have  2,000,000  men  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany, 
nearly  one  million  of  whom  have  been  sent  there  recently  on 
forced  labour  and  some  of  whom  have  already  been  sent  back 
home  in  an  advanced  state  of  consumption,  because  the  work 
they  are  asked  to  do  is  beyond  their  strength. 

And  our  people  are  cut  off'  from  all  direct  communication 
with  the  outside  world  and  subjected  to  every  kind  of  propa^ 
ganda  by  an  enemy  who  has  absolute  control  of  the  Press,  the 
broadcasting  stations,  and  the  cinemas,  and  whose  pressure 
upon  the  schools,  the  Church  and  all  manifestations  of  public 
opinion  is  ever  increasing. 

Yet  our  people,  after  three  years  of  occupation  and  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  depression,  have  never  despaired,  not  even 
in  the  darkest  hour.  They  have  been  defeated  hut  not  vanquished, 
and  the  great  mass  have  resisted,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  both  the  enemy  and  Vichy,  in  spite  of  hunger,  priva- 
tions of  all  kinds,  reprisals,  terror,  concentration  camps  and 
firing  squads. 

The  majority  resist  passively,  by  avoiding  requisitions, 
helping  one  another  through  kindness,  by  creating  confusion 
in  the  German  war  machine,  by  ignoring  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  and  looking  not  at  him  but  through  him,  by  organising 
public  demonstrations  asking  for  food  and  clothing,  by  a keen 
sense  of  humour  and  an  inborn  gaiety,  which  enables  them  still 
to  laugh  even  at  their  own  sufferings,  but  above  all  by  putting 
on  a brave  face,  by  hiding  their  troubles  and  their  anxiety. 
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by  refusing  to  give  the  enemy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
look  depressed  or  dowdy,  the  women  by  going  without  their 
own  fair  share  of  the  rations  in  order  to  give  more  to  their  little 
ones,  by  queueing  up  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  always 
haunted  by  the  secret  fear  that  their  strength  will  not  hold  out 
till  the  end,  and  yet  managing  still  to  look  smart  in  their 
dresses  made  of  wood  pulp,  their  hats  of  wood  shavings  trimmed 
with  paper  flowers,  their  shoes  of  wood  and  cork,  not  because 
they  love  finery,  but  because  it  gives  them  a moral  superiority 
over  the  enemy,  and  because  they  are  conscious  that  they 
represent  France. 

And  then  there  are  those  who”^ resist  actively,  who  wage 
total  warfare  on  the  enemy  in  our  metropolitan  territory,  our 
200,000  or  more  soldiers  without  uniforms,  who,  hunted  day 
and  night  by  the  Gestapo  and  the  Vichy  police,  are  playing  a 
most  dangerous  but  a most  glorious  part  in  our  common  struggle, 
and  who  will  have  earned  their  share  of  the  final  victory  every 
bit  as  much  as  the  man  on  the  battlefield — men  who  know  neither 
rest  nor  leave,  and  can  only  find  temporary  respite  from  danger 
in  the  depths  of  the  country  or  in  the  high  mountain  districts, 
where  they  live  on  food  provided  by  their  supporters,  most 
inadequately  clad,  and  knowing  that  if  they  are  caught  they 
will  be  shot  after  weeks  of  physical  and  mental  torture. 

And  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  who  have  not  enough 
food  for  themselves  and  can  no  longer  afford  to  send  any  to 
their  prisoners  in  Germany,  yet  manage,  in  spite  also  of  the 
sufferings  due  to  the  ever  increasing  weight  of  the  British  and 
American  raids,  to  rescue  m.any  of  the  Allied  airmen  who  bale 
out  over  France,  and,  by  providing  them  with  food,  clothes, 
shelter,  and  false  papers,  enable  on  the  average  six  or  seven  of 
them  to  return  to  this  country  every  week,  though  death  is  the 
penalty  for  helping  an  Ally. 

This,  too  roughly,  is  the  background  against  which  our 
Protestant  clergy  are  working,  and  of  course  in  all  this  suffering, 
this  hunger,  this  privation  and  this  heroic  resistance,  they  fully 
share. 

In  a country  where  the  Church  is  separated  from  the  State 
and  where  the  clergy  even  in  peace  time  depend  on  the  support 
of  their  parishioners  for  their  existence — and  believe  me,  even 
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before  the  war  it  was  a mere  existence — their  plight  to-day  may 
easily  he  imagined,  with  the  cost  of  living  up  200  per  cent,  or 
more  and  salaries  only  up  10  to  20  per  cent. 

But  our  clergy  not  only  preach  by  example,  by  sharing 
what  they  have  with  others,  by  looking  after  Jev/ish  children 
and  orphans,  by  rescuing  people  from  concentration  camps, 
but  by  word  of  mouth,  in  their  prayers  and  sermons,  where 
they  have  displayed  incredible  courage  in  preaching  resistance 
and  disobedience  to  the  enemy  and  to  Vichy  and  by  blaming 
both  for  the  sufferings  of  our  country. 

I can  give  you  for  security  reasons  but  a few  examples  of 
the  fearless  ways  in  which  they  express  their  opinions. 

Pastor  de  Fury  of  Lyons  protested  strongly  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews,  daring  to  say  : ‘ These  measures  are  taken 
by  an  unconscious  State  against  a people  whose  sole  crime  is  to 
belong  to  a race  disliked  by  the  invader.’  In  May  of  this  year, 
when  confirmation  was  taking  place  in  his  church,  he  was 
arrested  in  his  gown  and  clerical  garb  and  taken  to  a concen- 
tration camp.  He  was  released  six  months  later. 

Altogether  six  pastors  have  been  arrested.  Another,  an 
old  man  of  seventy,  has  had  to  go  into  hiding  with  his  wife  and 
child  because  their  son,  who  had  managed  to  escape,  had 
courageously  taken  up  the  defence  of  French  patriots,  and  they 
were  themselves  threatened  with  the  concentration  camp. 

One  member  of  our  Protestant  clergy  prayed  thus  in  his 
church  : 

‘ 0 God,  teach  us  that  we  are  still  at  war,  teach  us  to  fight 
ceaselessly  for  the  liberation  of  our  country,  teach  us  who  are  our 
true  enemies,  that  we  may  reject  all  pacifist  infiltration  and  all 
spiritual  infection,  through  which  they  wish  to  defeat  us  permanently. 

‘ May  we  remember  our  Dead  and  our  Prisoners  of  War,  so  that 
we  may  never  forget  the  cause  for  which  they  died. 

‘ We  pray  Thee  for  our  Chief  of  State  and  for  his  Government, 
that  they  may  lead  us,  without  weakness,  on  the  road  of  resistance 
and  honour.’ 

Another  once  preached  on  Naboth’s  vineyard,  drawing  most 
obvious  lessons  from  it,  and  making  the  similarity  between 
Ahab’s  greed  and  that  of  our  enemy  apparent  for  all.  Another, 
when  the  clergy  throughout  France  had  been  asked  to  pray 
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for  Marshal  Petain  on  his  name  day,  Ma}"  1,  asked  God  to  teach 
the  Marshal  that  dignity  was  the  first  quality  required  by  a 
head  of  State. 

One  day  Marshal  Petain  was  visiting  a district  in  which  a 
Protestant  village  lies,  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a Catholic 
country.  He  informed  the  authorities  of  the  village  that  he 
would  visit  it,  if  they  wished.  The  pastor  ansv/ered  that  if 
the  Marshal  did  so  the  Mayor  would  receive  him,  but  that  the 
vicar  would  be  absent,  as  the  Church  is  above  all  political 
matters.  That,  however,  if  the  Marshal  v/ished  to  see  him  he 
would  find  him  at  the  church,  where  the  vicar  would  be  glad 
to  hold  a service,  but  it  would  be  ah  ordinary  service  at  which 
the  Gospel  would  be  preached  to  all  present,  including  the 
Marshal.  Petain  did  not  go. 

In  a country  where  every  word  you  utter,  every  belief  you 
express,  every  meeting  you  attend,  may  lead  you  to  the  con- 
centration camp  or  the  firing  squad,  words  and  beliefs  have 
acquired  a tremendous  value  and  it  requires  immense  courage 
to  utter  them. 

Some  of  our  clergy  have  also  shown  this  same  courage  by 
conducting  the  funerals  of  British  airmen  killed  in  France  or 
of  men  who  have  died  in  concentration  camps.  For  a long  time 
they  were  left  more  or  less  unmolested,  and  the  pulpit  was  the 
last  place  where  a man  was  able  to  express  his  viev/s  frankly, 
but  to-day  the  pressure  on  the  Church  is  rapidly  increasing. 
In  spite  of  this  the  head  of  our  Protestant  Federation  in  France, 
Marc  Boegner,  was  not  afraid  to  send  to  Vichy  an  official  pro- 
test against  the  measures  taken  against  the  Jews,  at  the  same 
time  writing  to  the  Chief  Rabbi  to  express  his  sympathy. 

Mr.  Boegner  also  protested  against  Vichy’s  decision  to 
hand  over  the  possessions  of  the  Salvation  Army  to  the  Society 
of  National  Welfare,  and  those  of  the  Quakers  to  the  Red  Cross. 
Finally  he  protested  strongly  against  forced  labour,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.  This  is 
part  of  the  official  text  wdiich  was  read  in  all  Protestant  churches 
in  France  on  May  2,  1943  : 

‘ There  is  complete  contradiction  between  the  Gospel  which 
is  entrusted  to  the  Church  and  a conception  of  Humanity  and 
Society  which  considers  man-power  as  a commodity  which  can  be 
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bought  or  seized  at  will  without  consideration  for  the  person,  the 
conscience  or  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the  worker.  The  Church 
can  neither  overlook  this  contradiction  nor  be  silent.  For  this 
reason  the  President  of  the  Protestant  Federation  appealed  direct 
to  the  Head  of  the  Government,  informing  him  of  the  painful 
emotion  which  the  measures  to  this  effect  have  aroused  in  all 
Christian  circles.’ 

There  followed  advice  to  the  clergy  and  laity  as  to  how  they 
could  best  help. 

This  is  part  of  the  text  of  the  protest  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment : 

‘ Protestant  pastors  have  worked  to  spread  encouragement  and 
consolation  among  the  families  who  have  suffered  as  a result  of  com- 
pulsory labour,  particularly  among  the  workers,  who  are  the  class 
most  directly  hit.  For  those  who  have  already  left,  the  Church  is 
doing  what  it  can  to  overcome  the  problem  created  by  the  inability 
to  send  French  pastors  to  the  workers.  In  as  far  as  the  addresses 
of  French  Protestant  workers  in  Germany  are  known,  the  Church 
attempts  to  put  them  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  to  send 
them  periodicals  and  publications  and  keep  up  a correspondence 
with  them,  which  will  help  them  to  live  in  a Christian  and  pious 
atmosphere.’ 

Upon  this  letter  being  published  in  the  Press,  the  Action 
Frangaise,  the  paper  which  supports  Vichy,  wrote  an  article 
which  it  entitled  ‘ One-way  Consciences,’  in  which  it  ex- 
pressed its  alarm  at  the  attitude  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church,  in  which  it  saw  ‘ political  intentions  which  would 
provoke  uneasiness  and  anger  in  certain  quarters,  which  seems 
to  be  the  object.’ 

Our  clergy  are  not  alone  in  showing  courage.  When 
Marshal  Petain,  soon  after  he  seized  power,  asked  first  the 
Services,  then  the  Judges,  then  the  University  professors  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  the  Protestant  professors 
in  France  got  in  touch  with  one  another  and  sent  the  Marshal 
a declaration  stating  that  they  were  ready  to  obey  his  orders 
when  they  were  for  the  good  of  their  work,  but  that  they  owed 
their  allegiance  to  Christ  alone.  The  Catholic  professors 
followed  suit,  and  the  point  was  not  pressed. 

And  the  laity  are  supporting  their  clergy  admirably.  A 
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deaconess,  acting  as  minister  in  a parish  owing  to  shortage  of 
clergy,  wrote  to  a relation  in  Switzerland  : ‘ I am  helped  in 
every  possible  way  by  my  parishioners,  and  I know  that  as 
long  as  they  have  something  to  eat  they  will  see  to  it  that  I 
share  it  with  them.’ 

A Protestant  schoolmistress  trained  in  one  of  our  Protestant 
training  colleges  wrote  in  June  of  this  year  : 

‘ The  drought  has  done  a lot  of  harm,  the  destitution  is  appalling. 
The  shops  are  empty.  Everywhere  immense  queues  wait  in  the  hope 
that  a merchant  may  turn  up,  who  in  any  case  could  not  possibly 
satisfy  the  needs  of  half  those  waiting.  But  there  is  one  thing  of 
which  we  are  sure  : “ God  will  provide,"^’  and  w^e  experience  it  every 
day  when  somehow,  somewhere,  the  wherewithals  of  life  are  found. 
Is  it  not  sufficient  to  know  this,  to  go  ahead  with  confidence,  in  spite 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  present  time  ? ’ 

This  faith,  this  courage  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  is  apparent 
everywhere.  Our  churches  are  full  as  they  had  not  been  for 
a long  time.  Our  people  have  learned  that  there  is  something 
worse  than  defeat,  occupation  and  the  betrayal  of  a few  : it  is 
the  lowering  of  all  moral  standards  ; they,  and  the  young  in 
particular,  have  learned  to  give  values  in  life  their  true  worth  ; 
they  know  that  money  is  the  least  of  all  possessions,  that  all 
material  things  are  temporary,  and  that  alone  spiritual  things 
are  eternal.  In  prisons,  in  concentration  camps,  in  prisoners 
of  war  camps  in  Germany,  many  young  men,  until  recently 
only  too  indifferent  to  religious  matters,  have  been  brought  to 
the  faith.  Keal  churches  have  come  into  being  in  the  midst 
of  these  camps,  and  there  young  men  have  volunteered  to 
replace  the  chaplain  who  has  been  moved  or  has  left,  or  they 
have  helped  him,  doing  excellent  work  amongst  their  fellow 
prisoners.  They  will  be  a source  of  very  great  strength  in  our 
Church  when  our  country  is  at  long  last  liberated,  for  in  prison 
they  have  found  freedom  of  the  soul  and  have  learned  to  ponder 
over  the  Scriptures,  which  many  of  them  had  never  troubled  to 
read  before. 

In  1939  650,000  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  were  sent  out 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  south-west  and  west  of  France. 
The  clergy  left  with  them,  asking  them  to  take  with  them  their 
local  costumes  and  their  hymn-books.  As  soon  as  they  arrived 
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at  their  destination  after  a long  and  difficult  journey,  they  held 
a service  to  pray  and  sing,  and  then  every  Sunday  they  met 
in  some  room,  sometimes  in  the  Catholic  church.  In  a village 
some  700  of  them  had  to  hold  their  service  in  two  parts,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  Catholic  people,  whose  church  was  too  small 
to  hold  this  new  congregation,  and  who  themselves  were  not 
regular  church  attendants.  They  were  surprised  to  see  these 
picturesque,  strange  costumes,  these  people  who  had  lost 
everything,  who  slept  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  better  accom- 
modation, often  piled  up  on  top  of  one  another,  but  for  whom 
the  Church  was  a living  thing,  all-important. 

There  are  still  200,000  of  these  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  in 
France,  and  15,000  in  North  Africa,  the  others  having  returned 
to  Alsace-Lorraine  quite  unaw’are  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
them  there. 

All  who  resist  in  France  are  one,  and  so  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  Churches  are  closer  together  than  ever  before. 
Both,  at  first,  used  to  print  their  own  clandestine  papers,  but 
owing  to  the  extreme  shortage  of  paper  and  the  tremendous 
difficulties  of  issuing  clandestine  publications  they  decided  to 
have  only  one  paper  for  the  tw^o  denominations. 

The  Protestant  paper  was  called  La  Feuille,  and  in  its  last 
issue  it  headed  its  editorial  with  the  text  ‘ And  whether  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it  ’ (1  Cor.  xii.  26), 
and  went  on  : 

‘ This  number  is  the  last  we  shall  publish.  For  the  “ Cahiers  du 
Temoignage  Chretien  ” (the  Catholic  clandestine  paper)  unites  in  a 
common  affirmation  of  resistance  all  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and 
having  at  its  disposal  technical  and  financial  means  very  superior 
to  ours,  we  consider  the  continued  publication  of  our  “Feuille” 
superfluous.’ 

In  this  same  number  it  protested  against  the  tepidity, 
and  the  reluctance  to  speak  clearly  and  loudly,  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  and  invited  its  readers 
not  to  throw  the  stone  at  some  of  the  non-resisting  Catholic 
clergy  until  they  had  examined  their  own  conscience. 

General  de  Gaulle,  in  his  speech  at  Algiers  a few  days  ago, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  ‘ Alliance 
Fran9aise,’  said  : ‘ Our  resistance,  and  our  national  hope. 
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rest  on  two  rocks  ; the  sword  and  French  thought.’  And 
among  the  clandestine  papers  which  he  mentioned  which  are 
playing  a great  part  in  the  resistance  and  which  are  ‘ inflamed 
with  enthusiasm  ’ he  mentioned  first  Les  Cahiers  du  Temoignage 
Chretien. 

And  our  people  are  looking  to  the  future,  in  spite  of 
their  present  suflerings.  In  North  Africa,  three  months  ago, 
was  created  a Protestant  Federation,  sister  of  the  one  in 
France.  The  President,  Mr.  Andre  Boegner,  is  the  brother  of 
our  President  in  France.  He  has  recently  paid  us  a visit 
here  in  London,  and  on  October  3 preached  at  the  church  in 
Soho  Square,  on  what  happened  to  be  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
his  ministry,  which,  curiously  enough,  he  began  at  Edinburgh, 
where  a number  of  our  theological  students  used  to  complete 
their  studies.  Between  the  two  world  wars  he  was  at  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Strasbourg.  He  went  to  Africa  fourteen  months 
ago,  first  in  the  west  and  now  at  Algiers. 

There,  he  told  us,  he  was  struck  with  ‘ the  reality  of  the 
Christian  life,  not  only  among  the  French  people  themselves 
but  among  the  natives  also,  converted  by  our  Missions.’  He 
was  struck  also  by  ‘ the  reality  of  the  Christian  family,  wLen 
at  Dakar  Holy  Communion  was  taken  by  Whites,  Blacks 
and  Yellows  together,  who  are  one  in  Christ,  image  of  the 
world  to  come.’ 

The  Protestant  Federation  in  North  Africa  keep  in  contact 
with  all  our  churches  there,  also  with  our  missions  far  in  the 
interior.  They  also  appoint  chaplains  to  the  ever  increasing 
French  Army,  and  have  alread}’  resumed  contact  with  the 
United  States  and  with  Great  Britain. 

The}^  meet  with  great  material  difficulties  in  their  work. 
Owing  to  shortage  of  paper  and  difficulties  of  transport  they 
are  entireU  without  Bibles,  Testaments,  or  Gospels,  and  without 
Huguenot  crosses,  which  the  natives  value  so  much.  They 
meet  also  with  great  moral  difficulties  because  of  the  isolated 
and  abnormal  life  of  their  congregations,  which  call  for-  great 
courage  and  character.  The  young  men  particularly  find  it 
very  hard  to  be  separated  from  all  they  love  and  know.  Yet 
through  this  very  suffering  there  are  great  opportunities  for 
our  clergy,  and  they  are  using  them. 
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In  Tunisia,  during  the  battle  for  Tunis  and  Bizerta,  several 
of  our  churches  suffered  severely  and  some  of  our  clergy  lost 
everything  they  possessed.  They  have  in  a certain  measure 
been  compensated  in  cash,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
buy  anything  there  at  the  moment,  owing  to  the  extreme 
shortage  of  all  goods,  so  their  position  is  a very  unhappy 
one. 

Looking  further  ahead,  the  Federation  in  Africa  is  studying 
problems  concerning  their  return  to  France  and  the  state  of 
our  country  then,  which  will  depend  so  much  on  what  happens 
in  the  near  future,  and  also  the  need  to  give,  then,  some 
rest  to  missionaries,  who  have  been  too  long  in  unhealthy 
climates,  as  well  as  dealing  with  the  shortage  of  clergy. 

In  London  we  have  formed  a Protestant  Committee,  with 
Mr.  Andre  Philip  as  our  President.  He  was,  as  you  know. 
Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Lyons,  played  a 
very  great  part  in  the  resistance,  and  is  now  Minister  for  the 
Interior  on  the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation. 
He  was,  in  France,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  Youth 
Movement,  and  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  International 
Christian  Youth  Movement. 

Our  Vice-President  is  our  chaplain  and  vicar,  the  Eev.  F.  H. 
Christol,  who  is  doing  such  excellent  work  here  amongst  French 
troops,  as  well  as  running  his  church  at  Soho  Square. 

The  aim  of  this  Protestant  Committee  in  London  is  to 
collect  funds  to  come  to  the  help  of  our  clergy  in  France,  as 
soon  as  our  country  is  liberated.  We  have  as  our  first  target, 
for  immediate  needs,  the  sum  of  £5000,  which  we  are  far  from 
having  reached  yet,  and  which  we  cannot  hope  to  reach 
without  contributions  from  our  British  friends,  and  which,  of 
course,  is  only  a beginning,  for  we  shall  eventually  need  much 
more. 

Providing  for  the  material  needs  of  our  clergy,  which  is  our 
own  aim,  will  be  only  a small  part  of  the  work  to  be  done,  for 
apart  from  feeding  the  hungry,  nursing  the  sick  and  clothing 
them,  we  shall  have  to  rebuild  the  churches  that  have  been 
bombed  or  burnt,  and  to  rebuild,  as  well,  the  whole  of  our 
spiritual  life. 

This  is  how  I heard  Mr.  Andre  Philip  express  himself  on  the 
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future  of  France  (I  am  quoting  from  inemoiy  and  notes  taken 
at  the  time)  : 

‘ It  is  only  if  we  accept  the  Cross  that  we  can  hope  to  see  the 
Resurrection,  so  perhaps  it  was  necessary  for  France  to  be  crucified 
that  she  might  rise  again.  An  army  of  40,000,000  is  fighting  in 
France  to-day,  at  every  hour  of  every  day  and  night.  Thanks  to 
their  sacrifices  France,  who  died  murdered  by  the  collaborationists 
and  went  into  Hell,  has  risen  again  from  the  Dead.  The  France  of 
to-morrow  will  be  a France  of  men  of  faith  and  character,  clean  men, 
thinking  what  they  say,  ready  to  die  for  their  beliefs,  a France 
standing  for  democracy  and  for  Christianity.’ 

I hope  that  the  very  short  expose  that  I have  been  able  to 
give  you  of  the  tragic  position  of  our  French  Church  to-day  and 
of  its  attitude  towards  the  war  has  proved  to  you  that  it  lives  in 
the  true  tradition  of  our  ancestors  of  old,  and  that  the  word 
that  the  famous  Marie  Durand,  sister  of  a martyr,  herself  im- 
prisoned for  thirty-eight  years  in  the  Tour  de  Constance,  the 
word  which  she  cut  deep  into  the  stone  of  the  prison  wall  with 
a needle,  is  still  our  motto  to-day,  the  one  we  proudly  wear  on 
our  Protestant  badge  in  England — ‘ Ebsistez.’ 

Our  people  are  faithful  to  their  spiritual  and  religious 
ideals.  They  are  true  witnesses  of  God,  and  of  them  it  will 
truly  be  said  : ‘ They  fought  the  good  fight,  the}^  kept  the 
faith.’ 
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CU)0  jrrcurl)  ^rotrstant  pastors  anU  i¥lP£ittr6 : 
3ran  jfirahir  ©bnitn  anb  ^3aul  ^abatin'. 

By  HENRY  J.  COWELL,  F.R.S.A.,  F.R.S.L., 

Officier  de  l’Instruction  publique  de  France. 

For  the  past  quarter  of  a century  and  more  I have  been 
intimately  concerned  in  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
The  first  paper  I read  to  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London — 
in  March  1928 — dealt  with  ‘ The  French- Walloon  Church  at 
Glastonbury,  1550-53  ’ — a community  to  which  John  Calvin 
had  ministered  before  the  congregation  migrated  from  Stras- 
bourg to  Glastonbury.  Nine  times  I have  visited  Alsace,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  my  purpose  is  to  recall  two  names 
which  came  prominently  to  my  notice  when  I paid  my  third 
visit  to  the  province  in  May  and  June  1924.  On  that  occasion 
I was  the  guest  of  honour  of  the  Comite  Alsacien  d’Etudes  et 
d’ Informations,  a thoroughly  representative  organisation  with 
its  headquarters  at  Strasbourg.  My  programme  included  three 
lectures  in  English  (two  at  the  university)  and  two  pilgrimages 
— the  first  to  Mont  St.  Odile  (the  shrine  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Alsace)  and  the  second  to  the  Ban  de  la  Koche  in  the  Vosges 
country.  I was  the  bearer  of  letters  of  greeting  from  the 
World  Alliance  for  promoting  International  Friendship  through 
the  Churches,  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  and  the  National 
Free  Church  Council  of  England  and  Wales  to  the  respective 
heads  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  of  the  Keformed  Church  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  Ban  de  la  Eoche  was  the  district 
in  which  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin  lived  and  laboured  so  devotedly 
for  two  generations,  and  it  was  in  the  historic  city  of  Strasbourg 
itself  that  I had  the  greatly  prized  privilege  of  coming  into 
personal  touch  with  Professor  Paul  Sabatier,  the  world-famous 
biographer  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  It  has  been  a great  joy  to 
me,  in  the  realm  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit,  to  renew  my 
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acquaintance  with  these  two  outstanding  men  so  closety  and 
happily  associated  with  the  province  of  Alsace. 

Jean  Frederic  Oberlin,  1740-1826. 

‘ One  man  in  his  life  plays  many  parts  ' is  one  of  Shake- 
speare’s innumerable  dicta.  Few  men  can  ever  have  played 
so  many  parts,  and  played  them  each  and  all  so  well,  as  Jean 
Frederic  Oberlin,  who  was  born  in  Strasbourg  in  August  1740, 
and  who  died  in  June  1826,  at  Waldersbach,  where  he  had 
ministered  as  preacher  and  as  pastor  for  close  upon  sixty  years. 
For  Oberlin  was  not  only  preacher  and  pastor  : he  was  school- 
master, physician,  dispenser,  physiognomist,  phrenologist, 
botanist,  horticulturist,  farmer,  carpenter,  wheelwright,  agri- 
cultural implement  maker,  printer,  bookbinder,  and  accountant. 

There  rise  in  the  Vosges,  twenty  miles  or  so  west  from 
Strasbourg,  some  heights  called  Hochfeld,  or  Haut  Champ 
(that  is.  High  Field),  a range  of  mountains  whose  highest  point 
is  some  3500  feet  above  sea-level.  The  north-western  slope 
of  this  Hochfeld  forms  the  valley  known  (in  German)  as  Steinthal 
or  (in  French)  as  the  Ban  de  la  Eoche.  The  Ban  is  a kind  of 
Protestant  pocket  surrounded  on  every  side  by  Catholicism. 
Becoming  Protestant  at  the  time  of  the  Keformation,  it  has 
remained  Protestant  ever  since.  There  are  five  villages — 
Waldersbach,  Belmont,  Solbach,  Bellefosse,  and  Foudai. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  but 
eighty  families  in  this  remote  and  secluded  valley,  living  in 
abject  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  inhabitants  were  a 
wild,  uncivilised,  half-clothed  people,  whose  rude  patois  was 
unintelligible  to  anyone  but  themselves,  and  who  for  six  months 
of  the  year  were  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

To  this  forlorn  district  there  came,  in  March  1767,  a young- 
minister  named  Oberlin.  The  extraordinary  labours  that  he 
was  destined  to  accomplish  were  marvellous  in  extent  and  in 
effect  ; and  even  to-day  his  name  is  still  honoured  and  revered 
there. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  legend  or  folklore.  You  may 
see  the  presbytery  in  which  he  lived,  the  churches  in  which  he 
ministered,  the  trees  which  he  planted,  the  roads  which  he  made, 
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the  bridges  which  he  built.  His  tolerance  of  mind  and  his 
catholicity  of  spirit  were  wonderful.  He  administered  the 
sacrament,  for  instance,  to  Calvinists,  Catholics,  and  Lutherans 
alike,  and  because  they  would  not  partake  of  the  same  form  of 
bread  he  supplied  different  kinds  on  the  same  plate — wafer, 
leavened,  and  unleavened.  He  even  expressed  the  desire  that 
he  might  be  called  an  Evangelical  Catholic  minister  rather  than 
a Protestant  pastor. 

Throughout  his  ministry  it  was  his  unceasing  endeavour  to 
win  the  souls  of  his  people  for  God  and  for  goodness.  It  w^as 
his  custom  to  pray  individually  for  every  one  of  them  in  rota- 
tion. His  sermons  were  exceedingly  simple,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  his  hearers.  The  Sunday  afternoon  in 
church  was  devoted  to  catechising  the  children.  To  the  little 
ones  he  spoke  as  being  a little  one  himself.  He  was  one  in 
whom  the  children  ever  found  a real  friend  and  helper. 

Finding,  in  regard  to  everyday  matters,  that  his  people 
were  not  to  be  guided  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  he  determined 
to  preach  to  them  by  way  of  actual  example.  Several  plots  of 
his  own  land  lay  by  the  side  of  a much-frequented  path,  and 
here  he  set  to  work  to  make  a series  of  successful  experiments 
in  planting  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  in  the  culti- 
vation of  grain.  By  and  by  the  startling  contrast  between 
their  pastor’s  flourishing  trees  and  rich  harvests  and  their  own 
barren  fields  struck  the  people  with  astonishment.  Gradually 
common  sense  won  its  way. 

On  Oberlin’s  first  arrival  the  pasture  lands  produced  little 
more  than  a coarse  grass  which  the  cattle  could  scarcely  eat. 
The  mountain  streams,  SAvollen  by  heavy  rains  or  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  ran  where  they  would  down  into  the  valley  and  there 
collected  in  marshes  or  bogs  which  yielded  only  a sour  and 
unwholesome  fodder.  The  pastor  persuaded  the  men  to  form 
channels  for  these  streams,  and  to  drain  the  marshy  land,  so 
that  the  fields  might  be  fit  to  receive  proper  grass  seeds,  and 
might  thus  produce  sweet  and  wholesome  pasturage.  So  also 
with  the  art  of  grafting.  After  a few  years,  where  the  crab 
and  the  wild  apple  had  formerly  been  the  only  trees,  rich 
orchards  and  blossoming  gardens  both  beautified  the  scene  and 
produced  abundant  fruit  of  various  kinds.  His  care  extended. 
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too,  to  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the  cattle,  and  he  gave 
a prize  every  year,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  to  the  farmer  who  bred 
the  finest  ox. 

The  spinning  of  wool  and  the  manufacture  of  ribbon  were 
introduced,  and  it  became  clear  that  a road  to  link  up  the 
villages  and  to  connect  them  with  the  city  of  Strasbourg  was 
essential.  Thereupon  Oberlin  called  the  peasantry  together 
and  said  : ‘ My  children,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
make  a road  through  Steinthal,  to  join  with  the  high  road  to 
Strasbourg,  which,  as  you  know,  is  not  very  far  distant,  and 
also  that  we  throw  a bridge  over  the  Bruche.’  The  people 
stared  at  their  pastor  and  then  at  one  another.  Such  a thing 
could  not  be  done,  they  said  ; they  had  plenty  of  other  things 
to  do  without  setting  to  work  to  make  roads  and  build  bridges. 

But  Oberlin  was  not  to  be  balked  in  that  way.  ‘ Very  well, 
then,’  he  said  ; ‘ if  any  are  inclined  to  comply  with  my  wishes, 
let  them  follow  me.’  Putting  on  an  old  coat,  and  laying  a 
^ pickaxe  over  his  shoulder,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot  at  wdiich 
he  had  determined  to  begin.  The  peasants  went  home  for 
their  tools,  and  then,  one  with  a spade,  another  with  an  adze, 
and  others  with  axes,  followed  their  indomitable  pastor  to  the 
work.  In  the  course  of  a few  months  the  road  was  finished. 
Next  was  undertaken  the  building  of  a bridge  over  the  foaming 
Bruche,  so  that  at  last  the  Ban  de  la  Eoche  was  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Strasbourg.  Then  a paved  road  was  made  to 
link  up  the  various  hamlets  one  with  the  other. 

Having  succeeded  in  these  warys,  so  that  the  country  began 
to  take  on  a flourishing  aspect  in  place  of  its  former  desolation, 
he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  villages  and  to  the  houses, 
and  in  due  time  the  wretched,  dirty  hovels  were  converted  into 
comfortable,  clean  stone  houses,  with  cellars  in  wdiich  to  store 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  for  the  winter. 

Nothing  was  too  big  or  too  little,  where  the  care  of  his 
people  were  concerned,  for  the  personal  thought  and  attention 
of  Oberlin.  He  selected  suitable  young  men  from  among  his 
parishioners  and  sent  them  to  Strasbourg  to  learn  such  trades 
as  those  of  carpenters,  masons,  glaziers,  blacksmiths,  and 
wheelwrights.  Young  women  were  sent  into  the  city  in  the 
same  way  to  become  initiated  into  midwdfery. 
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Oberlin  was  handsome  in  person  and  dignified  in  bearing. 
His  manner  was  grave  and  courteous.  On  meeting  any  of  his 
people  who  were  grown  up,  he  would  take  off  his  cocked  hat 
and  say  a few  kindly  words.  He  would  never  pass  a child 
without  a smile  and  some  little  act  of  attention.  He  was 
equally  ready  to  talk  or  to  listen — to  give  information  or  to 
receive  it.  He  would  say,  ‘ It  is  as  great  a fault  to  talk  of  your 
own  virtues  as  of  the  faults  of  others.’  He  always  kept  a most 
strict  account  of  every  expenditure,  and  was  never  known  to 
owe  even  a sou.  ‘ Avoid  debt  as  you  would  the  evil  one  him- 
self,’ was  another  of  his  maxims.  It  was  his  custom  to  devote, 
not  one-tenth,  but  three-tenths,  of  his  entire  income  to  God  and 
the  poor.  For  each  tenth  he  had  a separate  box — the  one  for 
the  worship  of  God,  the  second  for  useful  purposes,  and  the  third 
for  the  poor.  Over  every  door  in  his  manse — which  I myself 
have  visited — was  placed  a verse  of  Scripture.  Above  the 
dining-room  door  were  the  words  : ‘ Blessed  are  they  which 
do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.’ 

His  books — manv  of  which  were  in  manuscript  though 
none  were  published — were  arranged  in  perfect  order.  Those 
written  by  himself  were  penned  in  a beautifully  neat  hand,  for 
it  was  a point  of  duty  with  him  to  give  to  every  letter  its  perfect 
formation.  He  collected  a great  number  of  silhouettes,  both 
of  friends  and  of  strangers,  under  which  he  wrote  his  estimate — 
ever  an  indulgent  one — of  the  talents  and  general  character  of 
the  individual  concerned. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  charge,  in  1767,  the  only  regular 
.school-house  in  the  whole  of  the  five  villages  comprising  the 
parish  was  a miserable  hut  in  a ruinous  condition.  At  once 
he  determined  to  build  a new  school.  Before  he  could  accom- 
plish this,  however,  he  had  to  find  or  collect  the  money  needed. 
The  first  benches  and  tables  were  made  by  his  own  hands. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  bore  the  expense  of  the  repairs. 
But  long  before  that  period  had  elapsed  he  had  secured  the 
erection  of  a school  in  each  of  the  other  communes. 

Once  a week  all  the  children  from  the  five  villages  were 
gathered  together  in  ‘ general  school,’  when  all  were  taught 
under  his  own  supervision.  Every  other  week  he  gave  lectures 
to  the  more  advanced  scholars  upon  practical  horticulture  and 
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agriculture.  During  the  long  winter  evenings  there  were 
gatherings  for  special  lessons  in  drawing  and  painting  ; for 
these  meetings  Oberlin  furnished  the  light,  the  firewood,  and 
the  apparatus. 

From  the  educational  point  of  view  Pastor  Oberlin  stands 
out  in  history  as  the  founder  of  the  first  kindergarten  school. 
In  each  of  the  five  villages  in  the  parish  he  hired  and  suitably 
furnished  a large  room  for  the  ‘ under  sevens.’  Each  school 
had  two  trained  ‘ conductrices  ’ — the  first  being  two  peasant 
women,  Sarah  Banzet  and  Louise  Scheppler  ; the  one  was  to 
direct,  the  other  to  instruct  and  entertain  ; for  instruction  was 
mingled  with  amusement,  and  discipline  was  conjoined  with 
liberty.  In  these  first  infant  schools  the  children  were  taught 
religion,  Bible  history,  morals,  manners,  correct  speech,  singing, 
the  rudiments  of  natural  history  and  simple  botany,  drawing 
and  colouring,  knitting,  sewing,  and  spinning. 

In  the  year  after  he  entered  upon  his  many-sided  charge, 
Oberlin  married  Magdalene  Witter,  a woman  fitted  in  every  way 
to  be  his  partner  in  the  wonderful  life  to  which  he  was  called. 
She  bore  him  nine  children,  and  then,  early  in  1784,  she  was 
taken  from  him,  leaving  a babe  of  but  ten  weeks  old.  It  was 
a tremendous  blow  to  the  pastor,  but  not  a murmur  escaped 
his  lips.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  remained  a widower — 
but  not  a disconsolate  one,  for  he  was  firmly  convinced  of  the 
real  presence  of  his  wife  with  him  after  her  decease.  She  was 
sometimes  even  visible  to  his  inner  sight.  She  watched  over 
him,  shielding  him  from  danger,  warning  or  encouraging  him 
in  his  plans.  There  is  on  record  a testimony  from  Oberlin 
himself  that  for  eight  years  after  his  wife’s  death  she  used  to 
appear  to  him  and  they  conversed  together.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  she  told  him  she  would  no  longer  be  able  to  hold  open 
communion  with  him,  and  it  accordingly  ceased,  Oberlin 
lived  for  many  years  afterwards,  but  he  continued  to  be  fully 
satisfied  that  his  eight  years’  experience  was  real,  and  he  always 
spoke  of  it  as  an  actual  fact. 

Oberlin  was  born  into  a great  intellectual  heritage.  The 
first  school  he  attended  was  the  Protestant  Gymnase  in  Stras- 
bourg, the  oldest  school  in  that  historic  city,  and  a school 
which  I know  very  well.  From  hence  he  passed,  at  the  age 
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of  fifteen,  to  the  university.  Before  his  eighteenth  birthday  he 
had  become  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and  at  twenty-three  he  had 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  His  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity covered  a wide  field.  ‘ I had  to  study,’  he  tells  us,  ‘ Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  logic,  rhetoric,  metaphysics,  mathematics, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  astronomy,  ancient  and  modern 
geography,  universal  history,  physics,  natural  history,  and  the 
history  of  philosophy  ; law  and  jurisprudence  ; Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  antiquities.  And  after  this  came 
the  theological  studies,’  including  the  daily  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  What  an  entrancing  field  such  a man  would  have 
found  for  his  life  work  had  he  devoted  himself  to  learning  pure 
and  simple  ! And  yet  it  was  a man  with  all  this  training  and 
equipment  who,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  went  out  into  a 
remote  valley  and  with  a stipend  which  never  exceeded  £40 
a year  (aided  by  the  gifts  of  interested  friends)  founded  and 
maintained  a complete  system  of  institutions  which  during  his 
lifetime  raised  his  people  to  a level  of  civilisation  previously 
quite  unknown  in  such  a district. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  headquarters  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Queen  Victoria  Street  I have  seen  a 
striking  profile  portrait  of  Oberlin,  who,  amid  his  other  multi- 
tudinous activities,  was  one  of  the  first  continental  corre- 
spondents of  the  Bible  Society.  Mr.  William  Canton,  historian 
of  the  Bible  Society,  paints  a charming  pen-picture  of  Oberlin 
as  ‘ a shrewd,  grave,  strenuous,  great-hearted,  apostolic  figure 
among  these  rocky  villages  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  ; a pheno- 
menal figure  anywhere  ; walking  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit  ; 
believing  first  and  wholly  and  above  all  else  that  God  is  Father  : 
mystical,  too,  and  fanciful,  in  a half -childish,  half-inspired 
fashion.’ 

As  the  3^ears  passed,  the  Christlike  spirit  of  the  ageing 
pastor  began  to  show  itself  in  the  people  to  whom  he  was  so 
devoted.  When  the  father  or  mother  of  a numerous  family 
died  in  indigent  circumstances,  relatives,  friends  and  neigh- 
bours took  the  children  and  provided  for  them  as  their  own. 
If  anyone  lost  a cow,  and  found  himself  unable  to  replace  it 
from  means  of  his  own,  a subscription  was  at  once  raised  to 
repair  his  loss.  If  someone  else  wanted  to  build  a house,  the 
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young  people  were  ever  ready,  after  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  finished,  to  help  in  the  work  ; and  the  youths  and  maidens 
were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  the  land  of  the  old 
and  the  afflicted. 

Several  times  the  pastor  was  invited  to  other  and  more 
valuable  livings,  but  all  these  were  declined.  His  fame  spread 
far  and  wide  into  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  even 
into  England  and  Kussia.  In  1818  he  was  awarded  a gold 
medal  by  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  conferred 
upon  him. 

When,  at  length,  in  June  1826,  Oberlin  died,  there  was  in 
every  house  the  voice  of  lamentation.  Kain  fell  in  torrents, 
matching  the  tears  of  the  people.  Four  days  later,  as  the 
pastor’s  remains  were  taken  from  Waldersbach  to  Foudai,  the 
sun’s  beams  poured  forth  in  glory  and  beauty  on  the  woods 
that  the  good  old  man  had  planted,  the  rocks  which  his  hands 
had  rendered  fertile,  the  fields  which  his  labour  had  made  pro- 
ductive, the  villages  which  owed  their  prosperity  to  his  exertions, 
the  brooks  which  ran  along  the  channels  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  them,  the  roads  which  he  had  made,  and  the  bridges 
which  he  had  thrown  across  the  foaming  streams.  And  yet 
an  even  more  precious  transformation  had  been  wrought  by 
this  simple  yet  wonderful  old  man  in  the  lives  and  characters 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  lived,  loved  and  laboured 
for  so  long. 

To-day,  and  for  well  over  a hundred  3^ears,  there  has  stood, 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  America,  Oberlin  College,  named  after 
the  pastor-pioneer  of  the  Ban  de  la  Eoche.  The  story  of  the 
genesis  of  this  great  institution  is  a real  romance.  It  begins 
with  two  men  who  were  inspired  by  reading  the  memoirs  of 
Jean  Frederic  Oberlin,  which  were  issued  in  America  some  years 
after  his  death.  John  J.  Shipherd  and  Philo  P.  Stewart,  the 
one  a Presbyterian  minister  and  the  other  a missionary  to  the 
Choctaw  Indians,  decided,  after  reading  the  life  story  of  Oberlin, 
and  after  much  thought  and  prayer,  to  procure  a tract  of  land 
and  to  collect  a colony  of  Christian  families  who  should  pledge 
themselves  to  maintain  a school  and  to  identify  themselves 
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with  it  in  all  its  interests.  The  proposed  institution  was  to 
bear  the  name  of  Oberlin  in  honour  of  the  Alsatian  pastor  who 
‘ in  his  self-denying  and  efficient  life  represented  that  love 
toward  God  and  that  sympathy  with  man  which  the  founders 
of  the  college  desired  to  establish  and  cherish.’ 

To  find  a suitable  location  for  the  colony  and  college, 
Shipherd  and  Stewart  rode  their  horses  eight  miles  south-west 
from  the  frontier  community  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  into  the  primitive 
forest.  They  knelt  together  in  prayer  under  a great  elm,  and 
then  and  there — endowed  with  no  money  but  with  faith,  hope 
and  love — they  determined  to  buy  this  land  and  establish  upon 
it  the  colony  that  was  to  be.  That  elm,  I understand,  still 
thrives  ! 

From  the  day — December  3,  1833 — the  institution  was 
founded,  the  college  has  never  looked  back.  The  colonists 
who  founded  Oberlin  College  were  aggressively  Christian  and 
essentially  missionary  ; they  were  pioneers  in  thought  as  well 
as  in  action.  And  the  spirit  of  those  pioneers  has  been  marching 
on,  for  Oberlin,  true  to  its  genesis  and  its  heritage,  has  kept 
right  on  pioneering. 

Oberlin,  for  example,  braved  a storm  of  protest  and  ridicule 
on  behalf  of  the  educational  rights  of  women ; to-day  it 
receives  honour  as  the  first  co-educational  college  (for  men  and 
women  jointly)  in  America.  The  first  degrees  ever  granted  to 
women  were  accorded  by  Oberlin  in  1841.  The  first  two 
women  ever  admitted  to  a theological  seminary  were  received 
at  Oberlin  in  1847.  In  1885  it  became  a pioneer  in  the  field 
of  physical  education  for  women. 

Further,  Oberlin  was  the  first  institution  to  admit  students 
without  regard  to  race  or  colour.  In  face  of  the  most  bitter 
opposition,  Oberlin  took  a firm  stand  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
It  was  one  of  the  main  stations  on  the  ‘ underground  railway.’ 
It  was  from  Oberlin  that  William  Lloyd  Garrison  got  his  first 
band  of  apostles  to  broadcast  his  Liberator  and  spread  his 
doctrines.  It  was  an  Oberlin  man  wdio  first  began  missionary 
work  among  American  negroes. 

‘ Oberlin,’  writes  a former  student,  ‘ intensified  in  me  a 
desire  to  be  of  use  to  others,  and  indicated  a possibility  of  this 
without  the  necessity  of  separation  from  the  ordinary  fields  of 
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normal  human  activity.’  And  a leading  educationist  has 
testified  that  ‘ Nowhere  have  I found  such  a general  desire 
among  the  student  body  to  do  worth-while  things.  Each 
student  I met  seemed  determined  to  make  his  life  count  at 
least  one.’ 

It  is  likely  that  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin  himself  would  have 
gone  out  to  America  had  it  not  been  for  the  breaking  out  of  the 
War  of  Independence.  The  college  bearing  his  name  has  had 
a w^orld-wide  vision  from  the  start.  Within  ten  years  of  its 
foundation  it  had  sent  missionaries  to  Hawaii,  to  Jamaica,  to 
Africa,  to  North  American  Indians,  and  to  negro  refugees  in 
Canada.  Well  over  a thousand  Oberlin  men  and  women  have 
gone  out  to  the  world’s  mission  -fields.  David  Livingstone, 
when  he  received  his  first  quarter’s  salary  in  London,  sent  it  to 
his  brother  Charles  in  Scotland  and  told  him  to  go  to  Oberlin 
to  get  an  education. 

‘ Oberlin,’  it  is  claimed,  ‘ seeks  the  education  of  the  entire 
man — physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  moral,  religious.  It 
seeks  an  education  looking  pre-eminently  to  the  service  of 
community  and  nation.  It  means  to  foster  the  spirit  of  a 
rational,  ethical,  and  Christian  democracy.  It  aims  to  train 
its  students  personally  to  share  in  the  great  intellectual  and 
spiritual  achievements  of  the  race,  to  think  in  world-terms,  to 
feel  with  all  humanity,  to  cherish  world  purposes.’ 

In  June  1926,  the  French  Protestant  Historical  Society 
organised  an  extensive  programme  of  celebrations  to  mark  the 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin.  Gatherings 
were  held  both  at  Strasbourg  and  at  Waldersbach.  As  the 
guest  of  the  Protestant  Federation  of  France  and  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  several 
other  English  religious  organisations,  I felt  it  to  be  a great 
honour  to  be  invited  to  be  present  at  these  historic  gatherings. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  whole  series  was  the  pilgrimage 
on  the  Sunday  from  Strasbourg  to  the  Ban  de  la  Eoche.  x\t 
Foudai,  where  the  body  of  Oberlin  had  been  laid  to  rest  in 
1826,  a solemn  assembly  was  held  in  the  church,  addressed 
among  others  by  Professor  Kemper  Fullerton,  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, U.S.A.  I have  seen  a moving  description,  written  by 
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Professor  Fullerton,  of  this  assembly.  In  it  he  mentioned 
myself  by  name  as  an  English  journalist  greatly  interested 
not  only  in  Oberlin  but  in  Oberlin  College,  and  he  records  that 
as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  in  the  place  where  Oberlin  stood  so 
many  times  and  looked  down  into  the  faces  of  the  descendants 
of  those  among  whom  he  had  laboured  for  so  many  years,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  experiences  of  his  own  life. 

The  afternoon  gathering  was  held  in  the  open  air  at  Walders- 
bach,  where  Oberlin  lived  and  laboured  with  such  devotion 
for  threescore  years.  Here  there  were  addresses  by  representa- 
tives of  the  French-speaking  Protestants  of  Switzerland,  the 
Paris  Bible  Society,  and  the  Paris  Missionary  Society,  and  by 
myself  as  representing  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
the  World  Brotherhood  Federation,  and  the  World  Alliance  for 
promoting  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches. 
To  be  present  at,  and  to  take  part  in,  this  service  was  indeed 
an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  the  fresh  and  sweet 
mountain  air  hundreds  of  keenly  interested  folk,  gathered  from 
far  and  near,  listened  with  emotion  to  the  chanting  of  Huguenot 
melodies  as  well  as  to  eloquent  tributes  and  to  fraternal  greet- 
ings. In  my  talk,  which  was  given  in  English  and  translated 
by  Pastor  Andre  Monod  of  Paris,  I stated  that  ‘ Oberlin  has 
become  to  me  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  yet  one  of  the 
most  human  of  men.’ 

At  the  luncheon  which  preceded  this  gathering  I had  been 
described  as  ‘ M.  le  Pasteur  Cowell  ’ ; but  that  was  not  so 
startling  as  the  description  in  the  Paris  Le  Temps,  the 
Strasbourg  correspondent  of  which  referred  to  me  as  ‘ Sir 
Cowell  ’ ! 

A few  months  later  there  reached  me,  through  the  French 
Embassy  in  London,  a diploma  notifying  my  appointment  to 
the  high  educational  distinction  of  Officier  de  V histruction 
puhlique.  This  honour — which  is  but  seldom  conferred  upon 
non-Frenchmen — had  been  granted  to  me  upon  representations 
put  forward  on  my  behalf,  by  friends  in  Strasbourg  and  in 
Paris,  to  M.  Edouard  Herriot,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  subsequently  Premier,  of  France.  The  distinction 
was  accorded  in  recognition  of  my  deep  concern  in  the  affairs 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  particular  and  of  my  strong  desire 
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for  good  relations  between  the  Governments  and  peoples  of 
Prance  and  Great  Britain. 

A number  of  my  own  tributes  to  Oberlin,  prepared  in  view 
of  the  commemorations  in  June  1926,  are  preserved  in  the 
Musee  Alsacien  in  Strasbourg,  in  the  Library  of  the  French 
Protestant  Historical  Society  in  Paris,  and  in  the  Library  of 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

The  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  Oberlin  should  have  been 
celebrated  in  August  1940.  The  coming  of  the  second  Great 
War  made  it  impossible  for  anything  to  be  arranged  for  France, 
and  the  only  way,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  the  occasion  has  been 
commemorated  was  by  an  oration  given  by  Dr.  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins,  the  present  President  of  Oberlin  College,  in  September 
1940,  at  the  first  assembly  of  the  college  year  of  1940-41. 
Dr.  Wilkins  began  his  eloquent  address  by  pointing  out  that 
under  normal  conditions  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Oberlin’s  birth,  on  the  last  day  of  August  1740,  ‘ would  have 
been  observed  with  major  celebrations  here  and  in  Alsace.’  He 
recalled  that  ‘ in  this  remote  mountain  parish  Oberlin  so 
wrought  for  sixty  years  that  his  name  was  known  and  revered 
throughout  Europe  when  he  died,  and  is  still  held  in  honour 
in  four  continents.  Yet  he  never  cared  for  fame ; never 
published  a book  or  an  article  ; and  never  left  Alsace  save  for 
brief  visits  in  near-by  regions.’  Nevertheless  ‘ he  was  richly 
bound  in  friendship  not  only  to  his  parishioners  but  also  to 
men  and  women  in  Strasbourg  and  elsewhere  in  Alsace  and  to 
others  (among  them  some  of  the  very  well-known  persons  of 
his  day)  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  and  maintained  by 
correspondence.  . . . There  came  to  Waldersbach,  also,  in  his 
later  years,  numerous  visitors  who  had  never  known  him,  but 
desired  to  see  him  and  his  work.’ 

Dr.  Wilkins  closed  his  address  with  these  words  : 

‘ In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  [following  upon  Oberlin’s 
death  in  June  1826]  there  appeared  a large  number  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  articles  devoted  to  Oberlin,  some  in  French,  some  in 
German,  and  some  in  English.  One  of  these  tributes  was  a book 
entitled  Memoirs  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin,  Pastor  of  Waldhach,  in  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  written  by  Sarah  Atkins,  an  Englishwoman,  and 
published  in  London  in  1829.  An  abbreviated  edition  of  this  book 
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was  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  1830,  by  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union.  A copy  of  this  edition  came,  soon  after  its  publication, 
into  the  hands  of  John  Jay  Shipherd,  a young  pastor  in  Elyria,  Ohio, 
who,  with  his  friend  Philo  Penfield  Stewart,  was  about  to  establish 
a colony  and  a college  in  the  forests  of  the  Western  Reserve.  Reading 
this  book,  the  two  men  found  in  “ Oberlin  ” a name  which  seemed  to 
them  utterly  appropriate  for  their  colony  and  their  college  ; and 
we  and  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  to  whom  that  name  has 
meant  so  much  may  well  be  grateful  to  them  for  their  choice.’ 

I have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  perusing  a copy  of  the 
1829  Memoirs  referred  to  by  President  Wilkins,  and  from  it  I 
quote  these  few  revealing  sentences  : 

‘ Oberlin’s  character,  as  displayed  in  the  uniform  tenour  of  his 
life,  presented  a remarkable  combination  of  varied  excellences ; 
for  while  much  exalted  sanctity  and  intrepid  zeal  were  conspicuous, 
an  unwearied  ardour  in  doing  good,  and  a habitual  willingness  to 
renounce  his  own  interests  to  promote  the  well-being  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  were  equally  evident.  In  addition  to  this,  his  extreme 
simplicity,  conscientious  integrity,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  refine- 
ment of  manner  caused  him  to  be  both  ardently  loved  and  sincerely 
admired  ; while  his  industry,  his  agricultural  skill,  his  knowledge  of 
rural  and  domestic  economy,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  carried 
his  plans  into  effect  the  moment  he  was  convinced  of  their  utility, 
rendered  him  not  only  an  example  but  a blessing  to  the  people 
among  whom  he  resided,  and  afforded  a delightful  proof  of  the 
advantages  that  may  accrue  from  the  union  of  secular  and  spiritual 
duties.’ 

I feel  glad  to  be  living  in  a world  in  which  Oberlin  found  it 
possible  to  live  such  a life,  and  I am  no  less  glad  that  across  the 
Atlantic  there  is  a great  institution  still  manifesting  and  ex- 
pressing, after  more  than  a hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
his  passing,  the  essential  spirit  of  such  a man  and  such  a life. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  me  that  Camille  Leenhardt,  one  of 
Oberlin’s  later  biographers,  in  his  volume  La  Vie  de  J.  F. 
Oherlin,  should  affirm  his  feeling  that  everyone  who  touches 
Oberlin  will  gain  fresh  energy  from  the  contact. 

Paul  Sabatier,  1858-1928. 

Paul  Sabatier  was  born  on  August  9,  1858,  in  the  Protestant 
manse  of  the  small  commune  of  St.  Michel  de  Chabrillanoux  in 
the  Cevennes.  He  was  somewhat  diminutive  in  person  and 
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'svas  never  of  strong  physique,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life  in  particular  he  was  subject  to  a considerable  amount  of 
illness.  He  passed  away  at  Paris  on  March  4,  1928,  having  for 
years  felt  in  himself  that  he  was  ‘ an  old  man.’ 

The  Vie  de  Saint  Frangois  d’ Assise  par  Paul  Sabatier  was 
published  at  the  end  of  1893  and  took  the  world  by  storm. 
The  writer  had  published  no  preliminary  studies,  and  his  name 
was  unknown  except  among  his  personal  friends.  Sabatier 
was  then  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  His  father  was  the  Protes- 
tant pastor  of  a small  village  in  the  Cevennes — St.  Michel 
de  Chabrillanoux  : his  mother  was  of  Provencal  origin,  and 
from  her  he  may  have  derived  his_  artistic  temperament  and 
his  joie  de  vivre.  The  village  was  half  Protestant  and  half 
Catholic,  and  a strong  and  bitter  antagonism  existed  between 
the  two  confessions.  The  Protestants  still  kept  up,  by  open-air 
gatherings  under  the  chestnut  trees,  the  memories  of  the  dragon- 
nades  and  religious  persecutions  under  Louis  XIV.  The 
Catholics  used  to  file  past  the  pastor’s  house  in  procession  on 
religious  festivals  and  fling  curses  and  shake  fists  at  the  windows, 
which  always  had  the  blinds  down  on  these  occasions,  and  the 
children  of  the  manse  had  to  keep  indoors.  One  of  Paul’s 
earliest  recollections  was  peeping  through  the  blinds  as  the  pro- 
cessions went  past  and  wondering  what  all  this  bad  temper 
was  about.  Prom  these  childish  recollections  he  dated  his 
interest  in  the  Eoman  Church,  and  years  later,  when  he  returned 
to  St.  Michel  to  live  there  and  built  himself  La  Maisonette 
there,  he  acted  as  a peacemaker.  When  he  was  a schoolboy  at 
Lille  he  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  Catholic  courses  of 
religious  instruction  as  well  as  the  Protestant  ; and  at  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Protestant 
Theology  at  Strasbourg,  his  lectures  were  attended  equally  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant  students. 

The  wish  of  his  family  was  that  he  should  be  a doctor,  and 
for  a time  he  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier,  but  he  had  always 
felt  drawn  to  the  pastoral  vocation,  and  in  1880  he  became  a 
student  in  the  Protestant  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris.  He 
took  his  B.D.  in  1885,  and  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
French  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Strasbourg.  He 
married  into  a family  which  was  well  known  as  a centre  of 
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French  cultural  influence,  and  became  an  ardent  lover  of 
Alsace.  Though  he  refrained  from  anti-German  propaganda, 
his  influence  among  young  men  was  considered  dangerous,  and 
in  1889  he  was  offered  a much  more  lucrative  appointment  pro- 
vided he  accepted  German  nationality — the  alternative  being 
expulsion  from  the  province.  He  chose  expulsion.  At  the 
close  of  his  farewell  sermon  there  was  a demonstration  which 
resulted  in  his  being  haled  off  direct  from  the  church  to  the 
station  by  the  police  and  packed  into  the  train  without  being 
allowed  to  take  leave  of  his  family.  He  returned  to  the 
Cevennes  and  for  a little  while  was  pastor  in  a small  commune 
even  more  remote  than  St.  Michel,  and  it  was  here  that,  in  the 
winter  of  1890-91,  he  began  to  write  his  Vie  de  St.  Frangois. 
A great  deal  of  the  Life,  however,  was  written  at  Assisi,  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  saint,  in  the  province  of  Perugia 
in  Italy. 

In  1912  M.  Sabatier  completed  a volume  entitled  France 
To-day : Its  Religious  Orientation.  Within  a few  months  a 
second  edition  was  called  for,  and  in  a brief  preface  to  this  the 
author  said  with  his  customary  frankness  : ‘ These  pages  had 
had  the  result  I foresaw  and  desired  : they  had  been  criticised 
with  equal  vigour  by  every  party  and  Church.’  This  second 
edition  in  French  was  translated  into  English  by  Henry  Bryan 
Binns,  and  published  in  London  and  New  York  in  1913.  ‘ This 
book,’  said  the  author  significantly,  ‘ is  written  in  a spirit  of 
deep  gratitude  for  the  past,  of  love  for  the  present,  and  of  faith 
in  the  future.’  In  a reference  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine  he 
affirmed  : ‘ After  forty  years  of  annexation  and  a political 
regime  which  has  brought  them  enviable  material  progress, 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  to-day  less  Germanised  than  ever. 
Endeavours — somewhat  brief  and  intermittent — to  win  them 
over  by  kindness  have  succeeded  no  better  than  a stern  method.’ 

In  1915  M.  Sabatier  was  invited  to  deliver  in  London  a series 
of  lectures.  These  lectures  were  afterwards  translated  and 
published  under  the  title  of  A Frenchman's  Thoughts  on  the 
War.  This  invitation  gave  M.  Sabatier  great  joy.  ‘ I have 
accepted  this  invitation,’  he  avowed,  ‘ with  the  pleasure  of  a 
child  about  to  set  forth  on  a journey,  the  joy  of  an  old  man 
surprised  to  find  that  people  still  think  him  of  some  sort  of  use, 
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and,  above  all,  the  joy  of  gratitude.  I know  by  long  experience 
what  English  hospitality  is.’ 

One  of  the  five  chapters  in  M.  Sabatier’s  book  is  devoted  to 
Alsace.  At  the  time  that  he  wrote  this  he  could  have  had  no 
idea  that  before  many  years  had  elapsed  he  would  be  called 
to  occupy  an  honoured  place  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
reconstituted  Universit}"  of  Strasbourg. 

‘ For  thirty  years,’  he  said, 

‘ my  love  and  admiration  for  Alsace  have  steadily  increased.  . . . 
The  Alsatians  are  always  modest,  reserved,  prudent.  Having  lived 
with  them  and  having  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most 
varied  circles,  I did  love  and  do  now  love  them — as  one  loves  those 
to  whom  one  owes  the  joy  of  life  and  the  joy  of  endless  work.  The 
Alsatian  possesses  in  equal  degree  two  robust  qualities  which  are 
rarely  united  : an  abundant  good  sense  and  an  unalterable  idealism. 
...  Of  all  the  citizens  of  Europe,  the  Alsatian  is  the  most  concerned 
to  safeguard  his  independence.  Little  Alsace  has  been  for  forty-four 
years  not  only  a country  which  has  successfully  refused  to  abdicate 
to  the  invaders,  and  has  remained  for  all  time  and  in  spite  of  all 
things  the  citadel  of  patriotism  and  liberty  ; she  has  been  more  : 
she  has  been  the  very  heart  and  mind  of  Europe  and  of  civilisation, 
for  she  has  never  ceased  to  defend  not  only  her  liberty  but  liberty 
itself.  I wish  that  after  this  war  all  politicians  who  are  modest 
enough  to  believe  that  they  still  have  something  to  learn  or  to  com- 
prehend would  make  a sort  of  pilgrimage  to  Alsace  as  to  a land 
consecrated  by  the  moral  beauty  and  the  tears  of  a whole  people.’ 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  in  my  own  life  has  been 
the  nine  pilgrimages  it  has  been  rny  joy  to  make  to  this  pro- 
vince of  Alsace  which  my  friend  Paul  Sabatier  loved  so  dearly. 

Turning  now  to  the  work  with  which  the  name  of  M. 
Sabatier  will  ever  be  associated,  let  me  point  out  what  Dr. 
A.  G.  Little  said  when  speaking,  thirteen  months  after  the 
historian’s  death,  to  the  British  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies  : 

‘ The  Vie  de  St.  Frangois  deserves  its  popularity.  Within  a year 
or  two  it  had  been  translated  into  nearly  all  European  languages, 
and  in  France  it  has  run  through  some  fifty  editions.  To  my  think- 
ing it  is  still  the  best  biography  of  St.  Francis.  It  has  the  breath  of 
life.  Sabatier  was,  I think,  the  first  to  realise  and  set  forth  the  pathos 
of  the  last  years  of  St.  Francis’s  life — the  passionate  and  often  un- 
availing struggle  to  maintain  his  ideal.  But  Sabatier  represented 
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the  struggle  rather  as  one  against  the  Papacy  and  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  than  as  one  against  opposing  tendencies  in  the  Franciscan 
Order  itself.  Subsequent  researchers — working  always  on  Sabatier’s 
foundations — have  show^n  that  the  conflict  during  St.  Francis’s 
lifetime  was  mainly  within  the  Order  itself. 

‘ Sabatier  was  most  generous  in  helping  other  scholars  and  in 
suggesting  lines  of  study,  and  glad  to  co-operate  with  them.  In 
1902  he  founded  the  International  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies  at 
Assisi.  This  still  flourishes,  but  I think  among  his  spiritual  children 
the  one  which  Sabatier  regarded  as  the  most  satisfying  and  successful 
was  the  British  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies.  He  loved  England 
and  the  English,  and  during  the  Great  War  his  influence  was 
recognised  as  a power. 

‘ It  should  be  remembered  that  this  work  on  Franciscan  history 
was  only  one — the  most  absorbing  and  most  important — of  many 
activities.  Sabatier  possessed  qualities  and  gifts  which  are  not 
often  found  together  but  which,  taken  together,  appealed  to  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  alike  : a beautiful  literary  style,  incisive 
and  sympathetic  insight  into  character,  remarkable  critical  acumen, 
and  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.’ 

On  this  same  occasion  when  Dr.  Little  paid  his  testimony, 
Sir  Oliver  Wardrop,  formerly  British  Consul-General  at  Stras- 
bourg, with  whom  I myself  was  in  contact  when  I was  in  that 
city,  said  : 

‘ I spent  six  years  at  Strasbourg  in  close  touch  with  Paul  Sabatier. 
He  was  to  me,  from  the  day  I first  met  him,  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
have  known.  As  thinker,  writer,  scholar,  patriot,  prophet,  he  was 
remarkable.  His  personal  help  to  me  was  of  great  value.  Trans- 
ferred from  the  edge  of  Asia  to  Alsace  after  the  war,  as  the  first 
British  official  ever  personally  resident  in  that  country,  I needed 
guidance,  and  he  always  gave  it.  A few  days  after  my  arrival, 
Sabatier  had  not  only  taught  me  what  I ought  to  know  about  my  new 
post  but  he  had  asked  me  to  meet  at  his  hospitable  table  all  the  chief 
men  in  public  life  with  whom  my  work  was  to  be  done,  and  thus  my 
relations  with  them  began  well  and  became  more  and  more  friendly 
as  time  went  on.  This  was  the  case  in  a high  degree  -with  the  rulers 
of  the  university. 

‘ The  later  years  of  Sabatier’s  life  at  Strasbourg  were  lived  in  a 
modest,  picturesque  old  house  in  a large  garden  on  the  island  of 
Ste.  Helene  in  the  river  111 — only  a few  minutes’  w^alk  from  the  heart 
of  the  city  yet  as  peaceful  in  its  well-wooded  solitude  as  his  other 
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home  in  the  liills  high  above  the  Rhone.  In  this  hermitage  he 
worked,  sadly  hampered  by  failing  health,  and  in  his  few  hours  of 
leisure  he  and  his  Alsatian  wife  and  niece  welcomed  students  and 
friends  of  many  nationalities. 

' Joy  and  peace  radiated  from  him,  and  even  to  see  him  in  the 
street  brought  comforts  to  the  heart  and  refreshment  to  the  soul. 
He  was  truly  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis,  and  that  spirit 
beamed  from  him  even  when  he  was  silent ; but  when  he  spoke  there 
was  often  something  radiant  in  his  person  which  fascinated  his 
hearers.  . . . His  name  will  live,  as  his  personality  lives,  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  to  whom  every  thought  of  him  is  a lasting  source 
of  power,  peace,  and  joy.’ 

I am  also  able  to  quote  from  am  appreciation  of  M.  Sabatier 
prepared  after  his  death  for  the  Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  H. 
Wickham  Steed,  wdio  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
the  great  French  wTiter  : 

‘ Nature  meant  Paul  Sabatier  to  be  an  apostle  ; ill-health  made 
of  him  a scholar  ; but  beneath  his  apostolic  aptitude  and  his  studies 
ran  a current  of  passionate  devotion  to  France  and  to  Alsace. 
Sabatier  sprang  from  the  sturdy  Huguenot  stock  that  peoples  the 
region  of  the  Cevennes.  A marked  vocation  for  religious  life  led 
him  to  study  theology  in  Paris,  where  he  attended  also  the  famous 
lectures  of  Renan  at  the  College  de  France.  To  Sabatier  Renan  once 
said  : ” I have  dreamed  of  writing  three  lives  : one,  the  life  of  Christ, 
I have  written  ; another,  that  of  St.  Dominic,  I may  write  : the  third, 
that  of  St.  Francis,  I shall  never  write,  but  you  may  write  it  one  day.” 
Sabatier’s  Vie  de  St.  Francois  was  published  in  November  1893.  This 
Life  remains,  and  is  likely  long  to  remain,  his  abiding  title  to  fame. 
Sabatier  was  the  first  to  reveal  the  true  St.  Francis  to  a century 
whicli  had  forgotten  him,  and  one  of  the  first  to  express  in  modern 
terms  the  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  which  St.  Francis  lived. 

‘ Around  him  and  his  book  fierce  controversy  arose.  The 
Franciscans,  and  especially  the  Sisters  of  St.  Clara,  welcomed  him 
almost  as  one  of  themselves,  opened  to  him  their  archives,  sought  his 
advice,  and  hoped  secretly  that  he  would  abjure  his  Protestantism. 
Among  the  higher  clergy  he  found  some  bitter  foes.  The  Spanish 
Cardinal  resident  in  Rome  found  Sabatier  one  evening  singing  vespers 
with  the  Franciscan  friars  in  the  church  of  St.  Damiano  at  Assisi. 
He  ordered  him  out.  “ We  of  the  true  faith,”  he  exclaimed,  “ shall 
sit  in  beatitude  and  look  down  upon  your  wretched  soul  burning 
deep  down  and  ever  deeper  till  it  reaches  the  deepest  hell.” 
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‘ Sabatier  was  Protestant  in  his  very  fibre,  yet  with  a compre- 
hension and  tolerance  of  others’  beliefs  so  large  as  to  enable  him  to 
sympathise  deeply  with  their  religious  difficulties.  He  held  his  faith 
with  a firmness  entirely  devoid  of  fanaticism.  He  spared  no  pains 
to  interpret  France  to  England  and  to  other  foreign  countries,  and 
when  the  war  came  he  expounded  French  ideals  in  a remarkable 
letter  which  The  Times  published  on  January  22,  1915.  In  it  he 
explained  that  the  peace  which  St.  Francis  preached  was  not  peace 
at  any  price,  peace  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  the  peace  of  righteousness 
in  freedom.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  John  Clifford,  the  letter  was 
reprinted  as  a little  pamphlet  and  was  widely  circulated.  Sabatier 
was  a great  public  man  and  an  illustrious  citizen  of  the  world.’ 

The  religious  movements  of  Sabatier’s  own  country  wnre  of 
the  keenest  interest  to  him.  He  was  a strong  advocate  of 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France,  and  he  flung  himself 
heartily  into  the  defence  of  Modernism.  Modernism  was  the 
title  of  the  Jowett  Lectures  for  1908  which  he  delivered  in 
London  in  February  and  March  of  that  year  and  subsequently 
in  Oxford.  These  lectures  were  lucid,  eloquent,  and  sympa- 
thetic in  tone,  and  yet  they  hardly  represented  the  many- 
sidedness  of  his  interest  in  this  at  one  time  living  question. 

The  Vie  de  St.  Frangois  must  surely  be  the  one  book  on 
record  which,  after  having  received  the  Pope’s  blessing,  was 
subsequently  placed  under  his  ban.  It  was  from  the  author’s 
own  lips  that  I learned  just  how  this  extraordinary  thing  hap- 
pened. So  soon  as  the  work  was  published,  M.  Sabatier  sent 
one  of  the  first  copies  to  the  Pope  personally  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  courtesy  extended  to  the  biographer  in  authorising 
researches  to  be  made  in  the  Vatican  Library.  Leo  XIII  at 
once,  upon  receipt  of  the  book,  sent  his  benediction  to  the 
author,  A Capuchin  dignitary  drew  the  attention  of  the  Pope 
to  the  error  into  wdiich  his  hasty  action  had  led  him,  whereupon 
Leo  XIII  proceeded  to  authorise  the  placing  of  the  volume 
upon  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 


My  third  visit  to  Alsace,  which  took  place  in  June  19*24, 
will  be  for  ever  memorable  to  me  if  only  for  the  fact  that  I 
was  privileged  to  receive  an  invitation  from  Professor  and 
Madame  Paul  Sabatier  to  partake  of  lunch  with  them  en  toide 
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simplicite  et  intimite.  In  this  way  I was  enabled  to  spend  two 
hours  with  the  famous  scholar  in  the  fine  old  house  in  which  he 
resided  when  he  was  in  Strasbourg.  The  professor  was  able 
to  speak  English  ‘ a little,’  while  I could  muster  but  a few  words 
of  French,  so  that  there  was  many  a humorous  moment  as  we 
struggled  to  make  one  another  understood.  The  loss,  of 
course,  came  in  the  fact  that  my  host  could  have  spoken  perhaps 
seven  times  as  fast  in  his  native  tongue  as  was  possible  when 
conversing  in  English. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I been  welcomed  more  kindly  and 
graciously.  In  a very  few  moments  we  were  chatting  together 
as  if  we  were  friends  of  long  standmg.  To  me  it  was  a perfect 
example  of  that  courtesy  which  is  so  fine  a trait  in  the  French 
character — a courtesy  which  is  no  mere  surface  thing  but  has 
its  roots  in  true  gentleness  and  graciousness  of  disposition. 

Very  heartily  did  the  professor  laugh  when  I ventured  to 
mention  to  him  that  during  my  visit  to  Strasbourg  I had  heard 
him  described  as  ‘ a heretic  among  the  heretics.’  So  far  from 
the  title  alarming  or  annoying  him,  it  was  a cause  of  genuine 
amusement.  He  confessed  at  once  to  a great  admiration  for 
England  and  the  English.  As  a Huguenot  born  in  the  Cevennes 
— and  a Huguenot,  moreover,  -as  he  himself  reminded  me,  with 
a record  of  thirteen  martyrs  in  his  family — he  assured  me  that 
cordial  friendliness  towards  England  was  part  of  the  real 
Huguenot  tradition. 

M.  Sabatier,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  months  but  at  this 
time,  fortunately,  was  better  and  able  once  more  to  attend  to 
his  professorial  duties  at  Strasbourg,  was  perfectly  happy  in 
his  work  at  the  great  university  on  the  Khine.  His  particular- 
subject  was  the  History  of  the  Christian  Keligion — not,  as  he 
slyl}^  explained  to  me,  ecclesiasticism  but  religion  ; there  being, 
he  reminded  me,  a great  difference  between  the  two. 

The  progress  of  the  university  under  the  French  regime  had 
been  very  striking.  The  Germans,  when  evacuating  the  city 
in  November  1918,  made  a forecast  that  the  institution,  when 
deprived  of  the  presence  and  support  of  les  Allemands,  would 
sink  to  a level  such  as  it  had  not  known  for  many  years — even 
if  it  did  not  die  of  inanition.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  number 
of  students,  both  native  and  foreign,  had  notably  increased. 
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and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  Armistice 
the  great  bulk  of  the  students  were  German-born,  while  in 
June  1924  scarcely  a German  student  was  to  be  found  at  the 
institution. 

Avowedly,  from  Bismarck’s  time  onwards,  the  university 
was  utilised  as  an  instrument  of  Germanisation.  I ventured 
to  put  to  my  host  the  direct  question  whether  the  change  of 
regime  had  simply  meant  the  exchange  of  Frenchification  for 
Germanisation,  and  my  inquiry  was  met,  as  I anticipated,  with 
a decided  and  repeated  negative.  The  French  tricolour  may 
wave  over  the  great  building  (or  rather  congeries  of  buildings), 
but  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  anything  whatever  that 
savours  of  a limited  or  limiting  nationalism.  German  language 
and  literature  are  given  an  important  place  in  the  institution  ; 
but  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  university  was  an  all-embracing 
humanism,  in  which  everything  that  is  natural  to  the  complete 
life  of  man  has  its  proper  and  (so  far  as  may  be)  its  adequate 
place.  The  number  of  professors  and  lecturers,  as  well  as  the 
attendance  of  students,  had  increased,  and  progress  had  also 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  equipment. 
Altogether,  to  use  Professor  Sabatier’s  own  word,  the  progress 
of  the  university  since  the  time  of  the  historic  inaugural  fetes  in 
November  1919,  when,  amid  the  felicitations  of  sister  universi- 
ties from  all  over  the  world,  a fresh  start  was  made  dpres  la 
guerre,  had  been  vtagnifique. 

The  presence  of  M.  Sabatier  himself  in  Strasbourg  was  an 
outstanding  evidence  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
Alsace.  In  the  year  1889,  when  Prince  Hohenlohe  was 
Governor-General  of  the  annexed  territory,  M.  Sabatier  was 
not  only  ejected  from  his  pulpit  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas  but 
was  expelled  from  the  province.  No  reason  was  vouchsafed 
either  to  the  Governor-General  or  to  the  deportee.  Twice 
afterwards  during  the  German  occupation  M.  Sabatier  ventured 
to  return  to  Alsace,  not  attempting  to  cross  the  frontier  from 
France  but  entering  the  province  from  the  north  with  a Belgian 
passport,  only  to  be  tracked  down  in  a few  hours  by  the  lynx- 
eyed  officials  and  to  be  told  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  that 
he  must  be  gone  by  midday.  He  has  lived  to  teach  without 
hindrance  in  a building  erected  by  the  Germans  themselves. 
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and  to  lend  distinction  to  an  institution  of  outstanding  import- 
ance in  the  world  of  education  and  of  letters. 

In  reply  to  a question  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the 
country  after  four  to  five  years’  re-association  with  France, 
M.  Sabatier  definitely  indicated  that,  while  there  had  been  and 
still  were  many  practical  difticulties  to  be  encountered  in  the 
transitional  stage,  there  was  no  desire  whatever  for  anything 
in  the  way  of  a restoration  of  the  German  regime.  The  true 
Alsatian,  while  expressing  himself  freely  and  outspokenly  in 
regard  to  his  real  or  imaginary  grievances,  most  certainly  had 
no  wish  to  see  the  return  of  the  Prussian  eagles,  and  while  he 
may  and  does  poke  fun  at  the  ways  of  French  officialism,  there 
is  not  in  it  that  grim  irony  and  sarcasm  with  which  he  used  to 
speak  of  the  ways  of  the  Prussian.  The  Alsatian  is  an  inde- 
pendent of  the  independents,  with  democratic  instincts  openly 
indicated,  and  freely  avowed.  Now"  that  the  iron  hand  of 
Germany  had  been  removed,  he  was  as  free  as  he  ever  was  to 
Think,  to  speak,  to  act,  and  that  freedom  he  exercised  to  the 
full. 

I inquired  of  Professor  Sabatier  wdiether  he  thought  the 
Concordat — under  which  Koman  Catholic  cure,  Protestant 
minister,  and  Jewish  rabbi  all  receive  their  stipends  from  the 
State — would  be  abolished  by  the  new^  French  Government, 
and,  if  so,  what  w"as  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  abolition. 
With  an  expressive  French  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  he  replied  : 

‘ We  shall  see.  It  is,  as  you  say  in  England,  a question  of 
“ Wait  and  see.”  I am  now  an  old  man,  and  I have  learned 
by  this  time  to  wait  and  see.’  M.  Sabatier  w^as  definitely  of  the 
opinion  that  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat  would  be  a good 
thing  and  not  a bad  thing.  It  would  mean  that  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic  wmuld  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  being 
compelled  to  stand  upon  their  own  feet  instead  of  continuing 
to  look  to  the  State  for  support ; and  this  would  mean  at  once 
greater  freedom,  greater  enterprise,  and  a more  real  spiritual 
movement. 

Notwithstanding  the  tragic  story  of  his  forbears,  and  not- 
withstanding also  the  daunting  and  critical  circumstances  of 
the  times  in  which  we  met,  M.  Sabatier  (either  by  nature  or  by 
grace — perhaps  both  !)  was  one  of  the  cheeriest  and  certainly 
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one  of  the  most  kindly  of  men.  It  would  surely  seem  that  he 
had  communed  so  much  with  the  spirit  of  his  favourite  saint 
that  something  of  the  essential  character  of  St.  Francis  had 
communicated  itself  to  his  devoted  disciple.  ‘ I am  an  opti- 
mist,’ he  said  to  me.  ‘ We  must  be  optimists.  The  darker  the 
sky,  the  more  threatening  the  clouds,  the  greater  the  need  for 
a cheerful  mind  and  a courageous  spirit.’  To  meet  a pilgrim 
at  once  so  aged,  so  tireless,  so  gentle,  and  so  valiant  was  an 
inspiration  indeed. 

I sent  my  friend  an  account  of  our  interview  which  I had 
written  for  The  Christian  World,  and  I received  an  acknow- 
ledgment dated  July  7,  in  the  course  of  which  he  wrote  : 

‘ I have  just  received  your  very  nice  letter,  as  well  as  your  article 
in  The  Christian  World.  You  are  really  too  kind.  One  would 
think  that  you  wanted  to  canonise  me.  Your  article  left  me  with 
only  one  regret — that  your  visit  to  us  was  so  short.  On  another 
occasion,  arrange  it  so  that  you  spend  longer  with  ns.  Unless  you 
do  that,  I shall  believe  that  you  have  adopted  American  methods. 
When  you  have  need  of  any  information  on  Alsace,  I will  try  to 
obtain  it  for  you.  When  we  see  you  again,  we  will  try  to  express 
ourselves  a little  less  badly  in  English.  Everyone  here  sends  you 
their  best  remembrances,  and  for  yourself  I pray  you  to  accept  a 
hearty  handshake.’ 

I wrote  to  him  later  with  some  further  papers,  and  on 
August  8 he  replied  : 

‘ Your  article  to  announce  my  visit  to  Canterbury  reminded  me 
of  papers  from  Rome  when  I am  to  go  to  Assisi.  Take  care  ! There 
is  a great  risk  of  making  me  die  of  pride — which  would  be  a very 
ugly  death  for  a man  who  preaches  modesty  ! If  you  come  to 
Canterbury  I shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  there.  I will  try  to 
send  you  a resume  in  English  of  my  lecture — but  that  will  be  quite 
awful : I mean  my  English  ! ’ 

This  letter  was  penned  from  his  home  in  the  Cevennes. 

On  September  10,  1924,  there  were  gatherings  at  Canterbury 
to  mark  the  seven  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Coming  of  the 
Grey  Friars  to  England,  and  Paul  Sabatier  (who  had  instituted 
at  Assisi,  in  June  1902,  the  International  Society  of  Franciscan 
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Studies)  was  invited  to  deliver,  as  President  of  the  British 
Society  of  Franciscan  Studies,  an  oration  in  French  upon 
‘ The  Message  of  St.  Francis  : has  it  lost  its  application  and 
its  efficacy  ? ’ This  was  duly  given  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral, 
together  with  a further  address  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Little  on  ‘ Decent 
Eesearches  in  Franciscan  Study.’  Later  in  the  day,  also  in  the 
nave,  Mr.  Laurence  Housman  gave  readings  from  Little  Plays 
of  St.  Francis. 

I was  able,  through  my  journalistic  contacts,  to  do  a little 
in  preparing  the  way  for  this  visit  of  the  famous  scholar  to 
our  shores.  Among  other  things,  the  editor  of  The  Bookman 
printed  a personal  tribute  from  my  pen  (with  portrait).  Before 
M.  Sabatier  returned  to  France  he  and  I were  able  to  meet  for 
a talk  at  the  London  home  of  his  friend  Mr.  Wickham  Steed. 

On  October  10  he  wrote  to  me  : 

‘ You  cannot  imagine  how  delighted  I was  with  our  interview 
in  London.  All  the  papers  you  placed  before  me  greatly  interested 
me.  But  how  many  other  reasons  for  gratitude  to  you  have  I not 
got  ? Your  article  in  The  Bookman,  however,  has  one  grave  fault— 
it  is  too  eulogistic.  Thank  you  for  the  two  numbers  of  The  Kentish 
Gazette.  They  are  very  useful  to  me  for  sending  to  Italy  to  show 
my  friends  there  in  what  a spirit  of  mutual  respect  the  celebrations 
at  Canterbury  were  carried  out.’ 

On  November  16  he  asked  me  when  I was  likely  to  be  in 
Strasbourg  again,  as  he  would  love  to  see  me  in  a more  leisured 
fashion  than  was  possible  at  our  two  previous  interviews. 

It  was  on  the  closing  day  of  1924  that  he  wrote  me  a letter 
from  Strasbourg  which  I cherish  perhaps  most  of  all  the  letters 
he  sent  to  me  : 

‘ My  dear  Mr.  Cowell, — What  better  proof  of  friendship  can 
I give  you  than  that  of  spending  these  moments  of  the  last  day  of 
the  year  with  you  ? It  is  the  time  w'hen  one  thinks  out  one’s  best 
wishes.  What  I see  plainest  in  our  association  is  the  fact  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  thank  you  adequately  for  all  your  kindness. 
And  yet  I am  not  ungrateful ; it  is  opportunity  which  I lacked. 
Must  I also  admit  that  I am  anxious  now  for  the  time  when  the  age- 
limit  will  free  me  ? The  receipt  of  your  little  album  has  covered 
me  with  confusion.  You  have  so  patiently  and  skilfully  arranged 
the  articles  relating  to  your  journey  in  Alsace  that  I colour  with 
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jealousy.  It  is  a most  interesting  compilation,  but  how  embarrassing 
for  your  new  friend’s  modesty  ! The  only  satisfying  way  to  express 
.my  gratitude  will  be  to  tell  you  of  it  in  person.  When  do  you  think 
that  mil  happen  ? We  are  hoping  you  will  stay  with  us.  It  will 
not  be  nearly  so  comfortable  as  your  previous  abodes,  but  all  the 
same  I hope  you  will  accept  our  invitation.’ 

The  last  note  I received  from  him  was  dated  April  12,  1926. 
In  this  he  stated  that  he  was  in  a precarious  state  of  health  and 
had  not  been  able  to  give  a single  lecture  since  the  previous 
September.  To  his  deep  regret,  this  would  preclude  his  taking 
any  part  in  the  Oberlin  commemoration  and  from  entertaining 
any  friends  in  connexion  with  this  great  occasion.  Neverthe- 
less I did  have  the  joy  of  seeing  him  for  a few  minutes  when  I 
was  in  Alsace  for  the  Oberlin  celebrations.  I recall  that  his 
very  first  words  to  me  were  ‘ Why,  Mr.  Cowell,  you  get  younger 
instead  of  older  ! ’ 

Sabatier  was  a citizen  of  the  Cevennes  by  birth,  a citizen 
of  Strasbourg  by  adoption,  a citizen  of  Assisi  by  election,  but 
his  citizenship  was  no  circumscribed  thing  ; with  his  saint  and 
leader,  he  was  friend  and  brother  to  all  mankind.  There  was 
no  littleness,  no  acerbity,  in  his  spirit  ; he  was  charming  and 
guileless  as  a child.  The  one  thing  he  had  no  patience  with 
was  ecclesiasticism. 


In  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  : 1226-1926  : Essays  in  Commemora- 
tion, issued  in  1926,  Dr.  Walter  Seton  writes  : 

' The  outstanding  name  in  the  rediscovery  of  St.  Francis  is,  of 
course,  that  of  Professor  Paul  Sabatier,  whose  interest  in  Franciscan 
studies  was  largely  inspired  by  Renan.  The  publication  by  Sabatier 
of  the  first  edition  of  his  Vie  de  St.  Frangois  d' Assise — a book  which 
was  destined  to  go  into  forty-five  editions  and  to  be  translated  into 
many  languages — was  an  epoch  in  Franciscan  studies.  Countless 
thousands  of  readers  have  derived  from  the  writings  of  Sabatier, 
and  especially  from  his  great  Life,  their  first  impulse  towards  interest 
in  the  saint  which  has  frequently  developed  into  a complete  surrender 
to  his  fascination  and  charm.  For  forty  years  he  has  laboured 
incessantly  in  the  field  of  his  choice,  examining  for  himself  the  actual 
manuscripts,  bringing  to  light  documents  of  vital  importance  and 
previously  unknown.’ 
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The  Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath,  the  Et.  Eev.  E.  E. 
Butler,  while  admitting  that  ‘ Paul  Sabatier’s  fascinating  and 
in  many  ways  sympathetic  Life  will  probably  for  a long  time 
be  accepted  by  the  ordinary  reader  as  a substantially  correct 
portrait  of  St.  Francis,’  goes  on  to  utter  the  rather  scathing 
judgment  that  ‘ in  truth,  Sabatier’s  St.  Francis  is  an  ana- 
chronism—a man  at  heart,  a modern  pietistic  French  Protes- 
tant of  the  most  liberal  type,  with  a veneer  of  13th  century 
Catholicism.’ 

Not  everyone  would  agree  with  this  criticism.  What  the 
Abbot  suggests,  in  fact,  is  that  Sabatier  has  made  St.  Francis 
in  the  image  of  a Sabatier.  Would  it  not  have  been  equally 
true  to  say  that  St.  Francis  had  ’made  Sabatier  another  St. 
Francis  ? The  fact  is,  Paul  Sabatier  was  spiritually  a Fran- 
ciscan. He  had  companied  so  long  and  so  closely  with  his 
saint  and  hero  that  the  very  spirit  of  Francis  took  possession 
of  him.  Like  St.  Francis,  Sabatier  loved  life  and  all  things 
associated  with  life — the  sun,  the  air,  the  mountains,  the 
flowers,  the  trees,  the  birds,  the  animals  ; but  above  all  he 
loved  God  and  humankind.  Such  was  his  wide-embracing 
spirit  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

In  the  Ban  de  la  Eoche,  in  the  time  of  Oberlin,  it  was  the 
custom  for  a candidate  for  confirmation  to  bring  to  the  pastor 
a certificate  that  the  candidate  had  planted  two  fruit  trees. 
One  is  sure  that  the  tree-planting  directed  by  the  pastor  in 
Alsace  is  in  accordance  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Huguenot 
of  the  Cevennes.  Indeed,  Sabatier  himself  wrote  : 

‘ There  is  something  infinitely  sweet  in  planting  trees  under 
whose  shade  we  shall  not  rest.  These  trees  will  not  be  immortal  : 
perhaps  next  winter’s  north  wind  will  wither  them  up.  Take  heart ! 
Let  us  plant  them,  for  all  that ; it  is  not  our  concern  that  they  thrive 
bnt  that  they  be  planted.  Let  us,  then,  plant  trees,  sow  ideas, 
shape  institutions,  as  did  those  who  went  before  us.  Far  from 
being  hindered  by  the  notion  that  our  strivings  will  inevitably  fall 
short,  let  us  sustain  ourselves  by  the  assurance  that  they  prepare 
for  others,  and  yet  others,  and  that  our  labour  has  entered  as  a 
harmonious  note  into  the  eternal  symphony.’ 

I end  this  paper  at  the  place  where  I began  it — that  is,  at 
Strasbourg.  When,  after  long  and  devoted  labours,  Sabatier's 
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Vie  de  St.  Frangois  was  issued,  it  was  found  to  be  dedicated  in 
these  words  : 


‘ To  the  Strasboiirgeois. 

‘ Friends  ! At  last  here  is  this  book  which  I told  you  about  so 
long  ago.  The  result  is  small  indeed  in  relation  to  the  endeavour — 
as  I,  alas,  see  better  than  anyone.  . . . Do  not  chide  me  too  severely 
for  this  long  delay,  for  you  are  somewhat  its  cause.  Many  times  a 
day  at  Florence,  at  Assisi,  at  Rome,  I have  forgotten  the  document 
I had  to  study.  Something  in  me  seemed  to  have  gone  to  flutter 
at  your  windows — and  sometimes  your  windows  opened.  . . . One 
evening  at  St.  Damian  I forgot  myself  and  remained  long  after 
sunset.  An  old  monk  came  to  warn  me  that  the  sanctuary  was 
closed.  “ Is  it  because  of  love  or  of  grief,”  he  asked,  “ that  you 
have  been  oblivious  of  the  passing  of  time  ? ” Well,  yes  : I was 
dreaming  of  love  and  of  sadness,  for  I was  dreaming  of  Strasbourg.’ 

No  one  can  say  what  it  meant  to  Paul  Sabatier  to  be  called 
back  at  long  last  in  1919  to  his  beloved  Strasbourg.  Many 
British  and  American  students  were  attracted  to  the  great 
university  on  the  Khine  because  of  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the 
biographer  of  St.  Francis.  Those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  will  ever  cherish  his  memory  as  that  of  a brave  fighter  for 
liberty,  for  reality,  and  for  the  things  of  the  spirit.  For  myself, 
as  I am  fain  to  recall  that  over  that  great  and  historic  city 
which  I know  so  well  there  fly  once  more  the  eagles  of  Allemagne, 
there  rises  to  consciousness  in  my  own  heart  something  of  that 
‘ love  and  sadness  ’ with  which  the  heart  of  Paul  Sabatier  \vas 
so  tenderly  familiar  for  so  long  a period  of  time.  God  speed 
the  day  when  the  unspeakable  tyranny  of  Prussianism  and  of 
Nazi-ism  shall  disappear  for  good  and  all,  and  when  the  great 
university  shall  reopen  its  doors  once  more  to  anything  and 
everything  that  may  be  really  worthy  of  being  called  truly 
human  ! 

Each  of  the  tw^o  men  of  whom  we  have  been  thinking  brings 
to  my  mind,  first,  the  saying  of  Terence,  ‘ I am  a man,  and  I 
consider  nothing  which  concerns  humanity  to  be  alien  to  me,’ 
and  secondly,  the  words  of  St.  Francis,  ‘ Know,  dear  brother, 
that  courtesy  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  God  Himself.’ 
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protes^tanti^m  m aselgiunu 

By  H.  van  DUYNEN, 

Chairman  of  the  Brussels  Y.M.C.A. 

First  of  all  I wish  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  kind 
invitation  extended  to  me  by  which  you  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  your  meeting  of  last  January,  although  I am 
not  a descendant  of  Huguenots.  I considered  this  a great 
favour  and  appreciated  it  very  much. 

Moreover,  I would  like  to  say  how  much  I feel  it  as  an 
honour  that  your  Council  invited  me  once  more,  and  this 
time  to  address  your  distinguished  company  on  a subject  which 
has  had  my  interest  since  I was  a boy.  Unfortunately  I had 
scarcely  any  documents  at  my  disposal  when  about  eighteen 
months  ago  I was  asked,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  to 
talk  about  Protestantism  in  Belgium.  I had  only  a paper 
written  by  Professor  Meyhoffer,  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at 
Lausanne,  called  ‘ Les  Origines  du  Protestantisme  en  Belgique,’ 
which  gave  me  the  historical  data  forming  the  nucleus  of  my 
talk  of  this  afternoon,  while  I had  to  write  the  rest  from 
memory,  so  that  inevitably  there  may  be  some  inaccuracies  in 
my  statements,  for  which  I ask  your  forbearance. 

Everybody  agrees  that  war  is  to  be  hated  as  the  worst  of  all 
evils  on  earth,  for  all  the  sorrows  and  ruins,  tears  and  destruc- 
tion it  brings  into  the  world,  both  on  the  material  as  well  as 
on  the  spiritual  side. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  out  of  the  evils  of  the  last  war 
some  good  things  came  forth,  when,  for  example,  we  consider 
only  the  technical  progress  made  in  wireless  and  planes.  Still 
more  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  years.  More- 
over we  see  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  present  war  is 
that  peoples  of  all  kinds  are  mixed  as  never  before.  I am  sure 
that  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  it  ever  happened  that  so  many 
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representatives  of  so  many  different  nations  have  been  seen 
in  this  country. 

This  gives  a lot  of  people  an  opportunity  to  brush  up  their 
geography,  to  learn  something  about  the  people  of  other 
nations  they  have  never  met  before  and  to  take  interest  in 
their  ways  of  living,  in  their  language,  and  in  their  history. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  previous  war  was  that  the  churches 
realised  that  it  was  their  task  to  unite  their  efforts  against  the 
forces  of  evil,  and  so  the  oecumenical  movement  started,  first 
on  a small  scale,  but  as  it  grew  constantly,  the  foundations  were 
laid  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  only  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war  prevented  its  realisation. 

Since  1940  representatives  of  several  continental  churches 
have  been  living  in  this  country.  Through  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Churches  for  International  Friendship, 

‘ Christian  Fellowships  ’ were  started  between  English  and 
continental  Christians.  One  of  their  aims  is  to  make  more 
widely  known  to  the  Christian  people  of  each  country  the  faith, 
tradition  and  activities  of  the  churches  concerned. 

It  is  indirectly  due  to  these  circumstances  that  I have  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  you  this  afternoon  and  to  tell  you 
something  about  ‘ Protestantism  in  Belgium.’ 

When  I think  about  Protestantism  in  my  country  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  Belgium  might  have  been  Protestant. 
May  I,  however,  before  I come  to  the  main  subject  of  my  talk, 
give  you  some  details  about  the  history  of  Belgium  ? 

Since  this  country  is  situated  as  a triangle  between  France, 
Germany,  Holland  and  the  North  Sea,  it  has  always  been  on 
the  cross-roads  of  the  most  important  European  peoples,  it 
has  been  at  several  times  the  battlefield  of  their  armies,  and  it 
has  known  in  different  periods  of  its  history  occupation  by 
foreign  rulers.  This  started  already  before  Christ,  when  the 
Low  Countries  first  became  known  to  the  Komans  through  the 
campaigns  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  found  that  part  of  Gaul 
peopled  partly  by  Gallo-Celtic  and  partly  by  Germanic  tribes, 
the  river  Bhine  forming  roughly  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  races.  The  Gallo-Celtic  tribes  bore  the  general 
appellation  of  Belgae,  and  among  these  the  Nervii,  inhabiting 
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the  district  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre,  were  at  the 
date  of  Caesar’s  invasion,  57  b.c.,  the  most  warlike  and 
important. 

After  the  decline  of  the  Eoman  Empire  the  Franks  con- 
quered Gaul  and  invaded  the  Low  Countries.  The  most  power- 
ful of  the  Frankish  rulers  was  Charlemagne  (Charles  the  Great), 
born  in  Belgium,  at  Jupille  near  Liege,  who  conquered  the  whole 
of  Western  Europe  and  was  crowned  in  800  at  Eome,  by  Pope 
Leo  III,  Emperor  of  the  Occident.  When  after  his  death  his 
sons  divided  his  empire  by  the  Treat}-^  of  Verdun,  in  843,  one 
part  of  the  present  Belgium,  Flanders,  was  incorporated  in 
what  was  later  to  be  called  France,  the  rest,  the  largest  one, 
was  allotted  to  Lorraine. 

Under  the  feudal  regime  Belgium  was  divided  into  several 
duchies,  counties,  etc.  During  that  period  the  Flemish 
Commons  organised  their  powerful  corporations  with  their 
strong  militia  and  started  their  fight  for  freedom  against  their 
lords.  This  struggle  for  liberty  always  has  had  a very  important 
influence  on  the  history  of  the  Belgian  people.  Throughout 
the  centuries  it  has  been  the  backbone  of  the  communal  life, 
and  explains  the  freedom-loving  spirit  of  the  Belgians,  even  in 
the  present  times.  Although  ni}^  countiy  could  be  occupied 
by  foreign  rulers,  they  could  never  dominate  its  spirit. 

Gradual^  princes  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  succeeded  by 
marriage  and  inheritance  in  uniting  the  Belgian  provinces 
(namely  the  present  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland).  The 
last  descendant  of  this  house,  Maiy  of  Burgundy,  married  an 
Austrian  prince,  and  from  this  line  was  born  in  1500,  at  Ghent, 
a prince  who  became  later  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
King  of  Spain,  etc.  It  was  under  his  reign  that  the  Eeforma- 
tion  came  to  Belgium.  This  did  not  happen  suddenly.  As  was 
the  case  in  every  country  in  Europe,  so  it  v/as  in  Belgium,  that 
Protestantism  was  born  out  of  an  uprising  of  the  religious  and 
moral  conscience. 

In  the  Belgian  provinces,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  the 
Christian  (then  Eoman  Catholic)  Church  descended  to  all  kinds 
of  worldliness,  far  removed  from  the  teachings  of  Christ.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  three  Church  Councils 
were  held  successively,  but  without  any  results.  The  evil  was 
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too  deep-rooted.  The  cry  for  reformation  grew  more  and 
more  insistent,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
we  see  the  first  signs  of  the  renewal  of  the  Christian  spirit. 

This  happened  also  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  there  were 
numerous  forerunners  of  the  Reformation.  As  early  as  in  the 
twelfth  century  we  see  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Reynard  (the 
Fox)  the  abuses  of  the  Church  being  attacked,  while  on  the  other 
hand  a rich  man  of  Liege,  Lambert  le  Begue  (Lambert  the 
Stammerer),  preaches  against  the  lack  of  Christian  spirit  in  the 
Churches. 

Later  the  Mystics,  of  which  John  of  Ruusbroec  was  the 
finest  representative,  strove  to  spiritualise  the  faith  and  to 
spread  it  amongst  the  people. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life, 
founded  by  Gerard  Groot,  gave  a new  impetus  to  evangelic 
life.  It  is  in  their  midst  that  is  found  the  author  of  The 
hnitation  of  Jesus -Christ,  the  most  widelv  read  book  after  the 
Bible. 

But,  while  the  pure  Christian  faith  is  proclaimed  occa- 
sionally in  the  Church  by  a few  courageous  men,  the  number 
of  those  who,  outside  it,  protest  against  its  doctrine  and  cor- 
ruption grows  more  and  more.  They  wish  to  return  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible.  They  translate  several  parts  of  it  in 
common  language  and  distribute  these  amongst  the  people. 
Everywhere  in  our  provinces,  in  Flanders,  in  Liege,  in  Luxem- 
burg, we  find  men  who  wish  to  realise  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Alas  ! their  history  can  be  traced  by  the  light  of  the  stakes 
on  which  the  Protestant  martyrs  are  burned  alive.  They  are 
cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition.  The  latter  complains 
that  Flanders  is  full  of  heretics.  Numerous  sects  have  shaken 
the  bases  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Everywhere  in  the  Low 
Countries  there  is  a yearning  for  a more  pure  religious  life. 
When  the  Reformation  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  had  been  prepared  by  a long  line  of  fore- 
runners ; our  people  were  ready  to  receive  its  message,  and  proved 
it  by  providing  the  first  Protestant  mart3U’s  : two  young  monks 
of  the  Austin  Convent  of  Antwerp  were  burned  alive  at  the 
Grand  Place  of  Brussels  on  Jul^^  1,  1523.  It  maj"  be  said  that 
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Belgian  Protestantism  sprang  out  of  the  centuries  that  preceded 
it  and  that  it  was  a reply  to  a general  need. 

Soon  after  Luther  had  posted  up  his  ninety-five  propositions 
at  the  church  of  Wittenberg,  on  October  31,  1517,  they  were 
known  in  Belgium  and  specially  at  Antwerp,  one  of  the  biggest 
commercial  centres  of  that  time.  The  Lutheran  writings  were 
abundantly  spread  over  the  country  and  carefully  read,  as 
well  as  the  New  Testament  and  books  preaching  the  new 
doctrine. 

All  those  v/ho  read,  bought,  owned  or  spread  these  books, 
attended  so-called  heretic  meetings  or  discussed  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  punished  with  death.  However,  in  spite  of 
unceasing  tortures  and  cruel  executions,  the  disciples  of  Christ 
grew  in  number  and  in  strength. 

The  first  preaching  was  Lutheran,  but,  although  Protestant 
groups  were  found  everywhere,  nothing  was  organised.  When 
Calvinism  came  to  Belgium,  about  1540,  it  brought  a new  spirit, 
and  churches  were  founded  in  practically  all  the  important 
towns.  In  1561  there  were  already  more  than  100,000  Protes- 
tants in  the  Belgian  provinces.  In  several  places  there  were 
so  many  of  them  that  the  severe,  cruel,  bloody  edicts  against 
them  could  no  longer  be  put  into  operation.  In  Antwerp,  for 
instance,  it  would  have  meant  complete  ruin  if  the  Inquisition 
had  acted.  The  Protestants  were  increasing  in  numbers 
rapidly,  and  when  the  order  came  from  Spain  to  execute  tlie 
edicts,  the  Council  of  Flanders  replied  : ‘ This  is  a very  difficult 
and  perplexing  matter,  on  account  of  the  great  multitude  and 
infinite  number  of  those  infected  with  heresy.’  In  Antwerp  no 
further  arrests  were  made  ; refugees  who  had  fled  from  the  per- 
secutions came  back  ; psalms  were  sung  in  the  streets.  It  has 
been  said  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II,  the 
edicts  threatened  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries. 

It  must  be  emphasised  that  what  gave  the  reformed  move- 
ment in  Belgium  its  special  character  is  the  fact  that  the 
religious  question  became  a national  question.  The  cruel 
repression  of  the  new  faith  by  the  Spanish  rulers  w*as  at  the 
same  time  directed  to  the  destruction  of  Belgian  liberties,  for 
which  the  Commons  had  fought  during  the  past  centuries. 
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Nearly  the  whole  country  had  been  won  over  for  the  Re- 
formation. In  Antwerp,  out  of  a population  of  86,000,  50,000 
were  Calvinists.  In  numerous  towns  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  ideas.  Catholic 
churches  were  turned  into  Protestant  temples. 

The  most  active,  the  most  independent,  the  most  intellectual 
part  of  the  population  had  declared  itself  for  the  Reformation. 

Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  replied  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
population  of  the  Low  Countries  by  sending  his  cruel  Duke  of 
Alva  and  Spanish  troops. 

The  persecution  that  was  then  levelled  against  Belgian 
Protestantism  was  so  savage  and  so  fierce  that  it  was  almost 
completely  stamped  out.  That  is  the  reason  of  its  present 
weakness  and  humbleness  and  of  all  the  difficulties  with  which 
it  has  to  struggle  nowadays.  When  the  Duke  of  Alva  arrived 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1566  he  instituted  a committee  called 
‘ the  Council  of  the  Disturbance,’  from  the  beginning  nicknamed 
by  the  people  ‘ the  Bloody  Council.’  The  death  penalty, 
exile,  and  seizure  of  all  property  were  the  inevitable  sentences 
of  this  Council. 

Resistance  was  organised.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  later 
named  ‘ the  Silent,’  had  assumed  the  direction  of  the  national 
party  in  the  Seventeen  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  A 
long  war  broke  out,  going  on  for  eighty  years.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  tell  you  ail  the  ups  and  downs  of  this  long  struggle. 
Peace  was  signed  at  Munster  in  1648.  There  the  Low  Countries, 
which  had  lived  together  for  centuries  and  were  known  as  the 
Belgian  Provinces,  which  were  animated  by  the  same  freedom- 
loving  spirit  and  had  fought  for  years  against  the  same  op- 
pressor, were  divided  for  the  first  time  in  history.  Holland 
with  the  Northern  Provinces  had  gained  its  independence. 
The  Southern  Provinces,  the  present  Belgium,  remained  under 
the  domination  of  Spain. 

Spain  was  the  master.  Philip  had  declared  that  he  would 
prefer  to  reign  over  a desert  rather  than  over  heretics.  Execu- 
tions and  banishment  had  depopulated  our  provinces.  In  the 
towns  the  majority  of  the  houses  were  uninhabited.  The  most 
industrious  part  of  the  population  had  left  the  country. 
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Antwerp,  once  a busy,  proud,  prosperous  commercial  city,  one 
of  the  most  important  harbours  of  that  time,  was  desolated 
and  dead  ; the  warehouses  empty,  no  more  ships  in  its  docks  ; 
thousands  of  its  houses  left  abandoned. 

Three  hundred  thousand  citizens  of  all  ages  and  conditions 
had  left  their  inhospitable  fatherland.  They  took  with  them  to 
other  countries  their  strong  and  unshakable  faith,  their  energy 
and  their  vigour,  their  intelligence  and  their  skill.  Expelled, 
Belgian  Protestants  made  the  wealth  of  Holland  ; they  brought 
their  industries  to  England  ; they  gave  Germany  the  vitality 
of  the  settlements  they  founded  there.  Even  in  the  newly 
discovered  America  they  tried  to  find  a new  fatherland  : dis- 
embarked on  its  remote  shores,  Belgians  founded  there  about 
1622  the  ‘ New  Belgium,’  that  was  to  become  later  the  present 
State  of  New  York. 

But  in  Belgium  Protestantism  had  practically  disappeared  ; 
it  had  been  expelled,  taking  away  not  only  the  source  of  moral 
and  intellectual  riches  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  its  material 
wealth,  leaving  the  country  broken  down  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years. 

Belgium  could  have  been  a Protestant  country,  but  per- 
secution had  been  so  relentless  that  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  there  remained  only  a few  Protestant 
communities  scattered  over  the  country. 

When  Napoleon  was  beaten  in  1815  Belgium  was  united 
with  Holland  under  King  William  I,  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was 
an  enlightened  m^onarch,  but  despotic  and  not  always  able  to 
understand  the  Belgian  spirit.  One  of  his  mistakes  was  to  send 
several  important  Dutch  civil  servants  to  Belgium.  These 
were  Protestants.  Several  Protestant  churches  were  opened 
for  their  use,  but  this  incited  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  whose  dignitaries  became  more  and  more  suspicious 
as  they  feared  the  growing  of  the  Protestant  influence.  This 
was  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  Belgian  Eevolution  in  1830. 

The  Belgian  people  were  then  granted  one  of  the  (for  that 
time)  most  liberal  constitutions.  It  guaranteed  ail  the  freedoms 
modern  men  know ; amongst  these  one  of  the  most  important 
was  freedom  of  faith.  But  this  was  only  at  that  time  in  theory. 
In  the  practice  of  the  everyday  life  they  had  to  become  realities. 
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That  was  the  experience  of  the  Protestants  of  that  time, 
and  it  is  even  sometimes  the  experience  of  those  of  present 
times.  There  has  been  a constant  struggle  with  narrow- 
minded priests,  which  still  continues,  although  it  has  been  in 
a lesser  degree  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  This 
was  the  case  especially  in  the  villages,  where  the  clergy  were 
the  main  powers  together  with  the  squire,  the  doctor  and  the 
notary,  who  were  naturally  mostly  Catholics.  As  these  people 
see  it,  Belgium  is  a Catholic  country  throughout  in  which,  in 
their  opinion,  there  is  no  place  for  heretics  such  as  Protestants 
are.  To  them  these  are  foreigners  and/or  intruders. 

Whatever  the  situation  may  be,  Protestantism  has  come 
to  life  again  in  Belgium,  due  to  the  broad  liberal  constitution 
which  in  any  case  guaranteed  freedom  of  faith  and  allowed 
Protestantism  to  regain  its  citizenship  in  a country  where 
it  had  been  so  abundantly  and  vigorously  rooted.  Since  then 
it  has  proved  once  more  the  affinity  between  the  Belgian 
spirit — in  its  independent  and  noble  aims — and  the  Protestant 
spirit. 

Now  that  I have  given  you  as  briefly  as  possible  a review 
of  the  history  of  Belgian  Protestantism  in  long  bygone  cen- 
turies, I presume  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  some  details 
about  its  situation  in  present  times. 

At  the  dawn  of  its  independence,  in  1830,  my  country  had 
only  seven  small  evangelical  groups.  They  joined  forces  and 
together  formed  a federation,  which  was  called  the  ‘ Union 
of  Evangelical  Churches  of  Belgium.’  This  is  superintended 
by  a Synod  that  meets  once  a year.  It  is  composed  of  the 
ministers  and  one  lay  member  for  every  church.  It  elects 
every  year  the  Synodal  Council,  that  has  to  settle  the  daily 
and  current  affairs.  There  are  now  eighteen  communities  in 
the  Flemish  as  well  as  in  the  Walloon  part  of  the  country. 
Some  of  its  ministers  are  Belgians,  others  Dutch  or  Swiss. 

In  1837,  through  the  collaboration  of  members  of  these 
churches  with  representatives  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  was  founded  the  ‘ Belgian  Evangelical  Society  ’ to 
spread  the  Gospel  over  the  country.  It  was  specially  successful 
in  the  Walloon  districts.  Some  of  its  ministers  are  Belgians, 
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but  most  of  them  are  Swiss.  Later  this  society  became  what 
is  known  at  present  as  the  ‘ Belgian  Christian  Missionary 
Church.’ 

During  the  war  of  1914-18  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Norton,  took 
an  interest  in  the  lonely  Belgian  soldiers  on  the  fighting  front. 
He  began  to  send  them  parcels,  which  he  was  able  to  do  with 
the  financial  help  of  American  friends.  In  every  parcel  was 
always  included  a New  Testament  or  a portion  of  the  Scriptures. 
When  the  Belgian  Army  had  returned  home,  after  the  Armistice, 
he  started  an  evangelical  movement  in  the  country  and  founded 
the  Belgian  Gospel  Mission.  Smaller  and  larger  groups  of  this 
are  found  in  several  places  over  the  whole  country. 

In  1920  American  friends,  members  of  the  Methodist  Church 
(Southern  States),  came  to  Belgium  and  founded  the  Methodist 
Mission,  which  is  known  at  present  as  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Belgium.  This  Church  also  has  groups  in  several  places. 

These  are  the  four  most  important  of  our  Protestant 
Churches.  Besides  them  there  are  smaller  groups,  as  for  ex- 
ample Baptists,  Plymouth  Brethren,  Adventists,  Christian 
Scientists,  Kussellists,  and  perhaps  a few  others. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  Salvation  Army  came  to 
Belgium  and  started  its  activities  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
and  also  in  industrial  areas.  It  had  a difficult  time,  but  after 
having  worked  hard  and  unceasingly  it  is  very  well  known  at 
present,  while  it  is  particularly  appreciated  for  its  social 
activities. 

Furthermore,  there  are  some  churches  specially  for  foreigners, 
such  as  Church  of  England,  Scots’  Church,  Dutch  Keformed 
(Orthodox  Calvinistic)  Church,  and  German  churches. 

Taken  in  all  there  are  perhaps  80,000  Protestants  in  Belgium. 
As  the  population  amounts  to  well  over  8,000,000,  we  may 
admit  that  for  every  hundred  Belgians  there  is  perhaps  one 
Protestant.  Most  of  these  belong  to  the  working  classes,  some 
to  the  middle  class,  while  only  few  are  wealthy  people. 

Notwithstanding  our  weakness  and  small  numbers,  we  have 
several  social  institutions,  namely  two  orphanages,  two  homes 
for  old  people,  one  Protestant  clinic,  one  home  for  waifs  and 
strays  (specially  for  girls),  several  Protestant  schools,  and  the 
Belgian  Missionary  Society  for  the  Belgian  Congo. 

All  these  activities  are  partly  maintained  by  contributions 
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made  by  our  own  Protestant  people.  But  as  they  are  not  very 
rich  and  as  our  churches  are  mostly  low  in  funds,  a large  part 
of  the  means  needed  to  run  all  these  activities  comes  from 
outside. 

The  Belgian  Gospel  Mission -and  the  Methodist  Church  are 
helped  by  friends  in  America.  The  Belgian  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Church  gets  most  of  its  help  from  Switzerland,  and 
from  friends  in  Great  Britain  and  also  in  Holland. 

The  churches  of  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches,  being 
recognised  by  the  Belgian  Government,  receive  subsidies  from 
the  State,  but  these  only  meet  a part  of  their  expenses.  The 
greater  part  of  these  are  paid  by  the  contributions  of  their  own 
members,  who  also  support  the  activity  for  evangelisation  of 
the  country.  An  Evangelisation  Society  called  ‘ Silo,’  which 
works  specially  in  Flanders,  is  depending  on  these  churches 
and  is  principally  supported  by  contributions  from  friends  in 
Holland. 

In  conclusion  may  I say  a few  words  about  the  Y.M.C.x\. 
and  the  Y.W.C.A.  ? The  first  Y.M.C.A.  was  founded  in 
Belgium  at  Brussels  in  1853.  This  is  our  oldest  one,  and  it 
still  exists.  Nearly  all  our  Y.M.C.A.’s  are  small  associations, 
connected  with  the  churches,  being  part  of  their  youth  move- 
ment. In  Belgium  the  Y.M.C.A.’s  had  only  one  home  for 
young  men,  at  Brussels.  It  was  opened  in  1897,  but  through  the 
consequences  of  the  war  of  1914-18  it  had  to  stop  its  social 
activities  in  1925 — and  that  was  a great  pity,  as  it  rendered 
through  the  years  of  its  existence  immense  services  to  lonely 
young  men  living  in  the  Belgian  capital.  In  the  period  between 
the  two  wars  our  National  Council  succeeded  in  opening  a 
small  holiday  home  in  the  Ardennes. 

Y.W.C.A. ’s  were  founded  later,  also  as  part  of  the  youth 
movement  of  our  churches  and  always  connected  with  these. 
After  the  war  of  1914-18  some  Y.W.C.A.  hostels  were  opened 
in  Belgium,  but  their  activities  were  only  social : they  abstained 
from  every  religious  activity,  and  are  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  any  of  the  Protestant  Churches. 

As  you  will  realise,  in  my  almost  Catholic  country,  where 
once  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  all  the  churches  in  towns  of 
some  importance,  the  Protestants  are  still  only  a small  minority. 
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but  a very  active  one.  On  the  other  hand  a large  part  of  the 
population  became  more  or  less  indifferent  towards  their  own 
Church.  They  form  a large  field  for  evangelisation,  as  not  all 
these  people  are  indifferent  to  religious  feelings.  So  there  is 
still  a lot  of  work  that  could  be  done  in  my  country  if  we  had 
the  men  and  the  means.  Therefore  I conclude  with  these 
words  : 

‘ The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few  ; pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers 
into  his  harvest.’ 
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The  projet  of  this  Foundation,  sanctioned  in  1927,  has  already 
been  summarised  in  our  Proceedings  ^ and  a first  report  of  its 
work  has  been  given. ^ We  feel  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for 
a further  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Foundation,  though 
war  conditions  somewhat  limit  its  usefulness. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  many  of  the  young  people,  to  whom 
the  Foundation  has  given  educational  help,  have  asked  if  they 
can  apply  for  further  assistance  after  the  war  to  enable  them 
to  complete  University  careers  that  have  been  curtailed,  or  to 
take  special  professional  training. 

For  some  time  past,  with  the  approval  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, the  work  of  the  Foundation  has  been  carried  on 
by  its  honoured  Secretary  and  a small  sub-committee.  At 
present  thirty-four  boys  and  girls  are  being  helped,  and  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  Foundation  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  have  been  and  are  being  assisted  : we  subjoin  a 
few  typical  cases  to  show  how  the  Huguenot  community  is  now 
benefiting  from  the  funds  inherited  from  the  Charity  School. 
We  are  pleased  to  welcome  among  our  applicants  some  whose 
ancestors  were  brought  up  at  the  school.  Two  facts,  perhaps 
worth  noting,  are  that  a large  proportion  of  the  present  bene- 
ficiaries are  of  Norman  stock,  and  that  very  many  of  them 
belong  to  clerical  families. 

Typical  cases  are  : 

No.  1,  belonging  to  a Barnstaple  Huguenot  family.  The 
boy,  aged  fifteen,  seeing  a notice  of  the  Foundation  in  some 
paper,  himself  applied  ; he  was  keen  on  engineering,  and  it  was 
possible  to  help  him  at  school  and  at  Portsmouth  Municipal 
College,  where  he  began  his  training  in  electrical  engineering. 

1 V'ol.  xiii,  p.  374.  2 Vol.  xiv,  p.  403. 
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In  due  course  he  took  his  degree,  B.Sc.  (Eng.),  with  first  class 
honours,  and  was  directed  by  the  ‘ Central  Register  ’ to  the 
Borough  Polytechnic  as  a lecturer.  We  were  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  a little  extra  help  when  the  family  home  and  the  father’s 
business  suffered  through  enemy  action. 

No.  2.  A clergyman  applied  for  help  towards  his  son’s 
education,  bringing  as  proof  of  Huguenot  descent  a copy  of  the 
Letters  of  Naturalisation  granted  in  1591,  at  St.  Peter  Port, 
Guernsey,  to  an  ancestor  ‘ rapporte  Cadet  de  Noblesse  du 

Chateau  de  B , pres  de  Cherbourg,’  We  were  able  to 

help  the  boy  at  school  and  at  Liverpool  University,  where  he 
is  studying  medicine. 

No.  3.  Another  clergyman  asked  us  for  help  towards  the 
cost  of  educating  three  children,  two  boys  and  a girl.  We 
were  able  to  grant  aid  to  one  boy  and  to  the  girl,  who  wished 
to  become  a teacher,  and  she  is  now  training  at  the  Royal 
Holloway  College.  Both  boys,  alas  ! have  been  killed.  This 
Huguenot  family  is  of  Norman  descent  and  has  ever  been 
connected  with  learning  ; it  claims  kinship  with  Gerard  Roussel, 
the  mild  and  saintly  Reformer  admired  by  Calvin  and  pro- 
tected by  Marguerite  de  Navarre.  A vivid  account  of  the 
family’s  escape  from  France  has  recently  been  printed  in  our 
Proceedings.^ 

No.  4.  Another  clergyman  came  to  us  for  help  tov/ards  the 
Public  School  education  of  his  three  boys  ; he  belonged  to 
a Huguenot  family  which  had  migrated  to  England  by  way 
of  Neuchatel  in  Switzerland,  where  its  name  had  won  deep 
esteem.  We  were  able  to  assist  all  three  boys’  schooling  ; now 
they  are  all  serving.  The  eldest  has  won  his  commission  in 
the  Royal  Marines.  The  second  son,  whom  we  also  helped  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  got  a third  class  in  his  Classical  Tripos, 
joined  the  Navy  ; he  too  has  won  his  commission,  but  he  has  not 
relinquished  his  desire  to  follow  his  father’s  calling,  and  hopes 
to  qualify  for  ordination  after  the  war.  The  third  son  has 
enlisted  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  after  the  v/ar  intends  to 
resume  architectural  training. 

No.  5,  again,  belongs  to  a Norman  family  from  Caen. 
This  candidate’s  father,  a civil  servant,  died  young,  leaving  a 
1 Vol.  xiv,  p.  197. 
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widow  with  two  girls,  one  an  invalid,  the  other  a particularly 
bright  girl  whom  we  have  been  able  to  help  through  her  school 
and  college  career.  She  is  now  at  Oxford,  working  for  her 
teacher’s  diploma  ; foreign  mission  work  is  her  ambition. 

No.  6.  Another  Norman  family.  This  girl  won  a Secondary 
School  scholarship,  but  her  parents’  means  could  not  quite  meet 
the  expenditure  which  it  involved,  and  they  welcomed  a yearly 
grant  for  school  outfit,  and  later  help  towards  a typewriting 
and  comptometer  course  ; this  the  candidate  got  through  with 
excellent  success,  and  she  secured  a good  business  position. 

No.  7.  This  Huguenot  family  is  settled  in  Ireland,  the  father 
an  invalid,  and  the  mother  a schoolmistress  working  to  support 
three  children.  We  were  able  to  help  towards  the  education 
of  the  younger  girl  and  of  the  boy  : it  gratified  us  to  learn  that 
he  had  won  a French  composition  prize  at  Dublin  University. 

Each  case  requires  a heavy  dossier^  for  we  often  help  a candi- 
date during  some  ten  years’  schooling.  Reports  are  perused, 
many  letters  are  exchanged,  and  meetings  are  sometimes 
possible.  The  tie  between  the  child  and  its  family,  and  the 
Foundation  becomes  very  closely  knit  and  personal,  and  we 
receive  requests  for  advice  on  many  matters  quite  beyond  the 
province  of  education.  One  widow,  bearing  an  honoured 
Huguenot  name,  wrote  begging  our  Secretary  to  thank  the 
Governors  for  their  kindly  interest  in  her  plans  for  her  daughter, 
saying  that,  as  a lonely  woman  struggling  to  do  her  utmost 
for  her  children,  the  encouragement  she  received  meant  as  much 
to  her  as  the  financial  aid. 

The  Governors  piously  remember  the  spirit  in  which  their 
ancestors  founded  I’Ecole  de  Charite  Protestante  de  West- 
minster, and  try  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Foundation  with 
like  devotion,  proudly  realising  ‘ C’est  une  charge  qui  doit 
sembler  d’autant  plus  belle,  qu’elle  n’a  ny  loyer  ny  gain,  autre 
que  Thonneur  de  son  execution  ’ (Michel  de  Montaigne,  Essais, 
Livre  chap.  x). 

The  Foundation  is  supported  by  endowment  and  by 
voluntary  contributions.  For  further  details  please  apply  to 
the  Secretary,  E.  C.  Ouvry,  Esq.,  2 and  3 The  Sanctuary. 

Westminster,  S.W.  1.  ^ ,, 

S.  M. 
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^ome  iCetterd  of  tf)t  iMarqius^  ht  aaiibignp. 

Edited  by  WINIFRED  TURNER,  B.A. 

On  June  1,  1943,  in  a sale  at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s,  the  Directors 
of  the  French  Hospital  acquired  nine  MSS.  described  as  ‘ letters 
of  the  Marquis  de  Euvigny.’  These  proved  to  be  one  short 
note  by  Henry  de  Massue,  first  Marquis  de  Euvigny,  and  eight 
longer  letters  by  his  son  and  namesake,  the  great  figure  of  the 
Eefuge  in  England,  who  afterwards  became  Earl  of  Galway. 
The  documents  deal  for  the  most  part  with  the  small  affairs 
of  every  day,  yet,  as  giving  a glimpse  of  the  life  of  the  first 
Governor  of  La  Providence,  the  most  distinguished  soldier  of 
the  refugee  community,  and  the  founder  of  Portarlington,  they 
are  an  acquisition  of  value  to  the  library  of  the  famous 
Huguenot  charity  and  of  the  Huguenot  Society. 

We  give  first,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  one  letter 
from  the  elder  Euvigny,  even  though  the  matter  to  which  it 
refers  is  not  indicated.  It  is  separated  by  a gap  of  forty  odd 
3^ears  from  the  rest,  the  date  1647  being  that  of  Euvigny ’s 
marriage.  The  place  of  writing  is  Amiens,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  which  was  Eaineval,  an  estate  of  the  de  Massue  family, 
from  which  they  had  the  title  of  Barons  de  Eaineval  before  that 
of  Euvigny. 

No.  1. 

Address  : — A Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Chavigny, 

Ministre  d’estat. 

Endorsed  : — M.  de  Ruvigni,  24  Juillet  1647. 

24  Juill.  1647. 

Monsieur, 

J’ay  sceu  a Paris  de  quelle  fa9on  mon  affaire,  dont  vous  aves 
pris  le  soin,  s’estoit  ackevee,  et  que  je  vous  en  estois  entierement 
oblige. 

L’impatience  que  j’ay  de  vous  en  rendre  tres  humbles  graces 
ne  me  permet  pas  d’attendre  plus  long  temps.  J’en  aurai  toute 
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ma  vie  pour  vous  servir  et  vous  faire  cognoistre  que  je  suis  fort 
sensible  aux  obligations. 

Enfin,  Monsieur,  je  vous  demande  I’honneur  de  vos  bonnes 
graces  et  sans  compliment  asseures  vous  du  pouvoir  que  vous  aves 
[word  torri]  moy. 

Je  suis,  Monsieur, 

Vostre  tres  bumble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

Ru  VIGNY. 

[AJmiens,  ce  24  Juillet. 

The  other  eight  letters  are  from  the  hand  of  Henri  de  Massue, 
second  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  who  became  Earl  of  Galway  in  1692. 
They  are  all  written  from  England  and  belong  to  the  years 
1688-91.  Few  are  dated  with  the  year  by  the  writer,  but 
the  recipient  “endorsed  some  of  them  with  the  date  and  from 
this,  and  allusions  to  events  of  which  we  know  the  year,  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  them  in  order  with  considerable  confidence. 

During  these  years  the  Ruvignys,  father  and  son,  were 
settled  in  London.  They  came  thither  in  March  1686,  and  there 
the  eider  died  in  July  1689.  He  had  married  Marie  de  Talle- 
mant  in  1647  and  his  eldest  son,  the  future  Earl  of  Galway, 
was  born  in  1648.  At  the  time  of  the  Revocation  the  latter 
was  already  a prominent  figure  in  the  Protestant  community, 
having  served  in  collaboration  with  his  father  as  Deputy- 
General  of  the  Protestant  churches.  He  accompanied  his 
parents  to  England,  while  his  younger  brother,  Pierre,  Sieur 
de  la  Caillemotte,  betook  himself  to  Holland.  The  family 
settled  at  Greenwich,  where  their  house  became  a centre  for 
the  refugees  and  especially  for  that  group  of  intermarried 
families  of  good  social  position  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
congregation  of  Charenton  near  Paris.  Dumont  de  Bostaquet 
records  his  escape  from  France  and  the  happiness  he  experienced 
at  Greenwich,  ‘ above  all  by  the  kindness  of  the  Ruvigny  family, 
whose  generosity  and  charity  towards  the  unfortunate  exiles 
is  unfailing,  and  commands  the  respect  and  veneration  of  all 
who  have  the  honour  to  know  them.’  ^ Besides  the  will  the 
Ruvignys  had  the  wherewithal  for  their  beneficence,  since 
Louis  XIV  had  conceded  to  the  father  and  both  sons  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  property  in  France  even  after  their  flight.  The 
^ Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  Memoires  inedits  (English  translation),  p.  246. 
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younger  Euvigny  did  not  seek  to  join  the  British  army,  having, 
it  has  been  suggested,^  scruples  against  taking  up  arms  against 
Louis  XIV,  who  had  given  the  family  preferential  treatment, 
and  against  James  II,  who  had  received  them  wdth  favour. 
Considerations  of  prudence  no  doubt  also  had  their  weight. 
He  w'as  strongly  advised  to  stand  aside,  lest  his  enrolment  in 
the  English  army  should  lead,  as  it  eventually  did,  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  French  property.  He  therefore  lived  in  privacy 
wdth  his  parents,  employing  himself  in  the  interests  of  his  fellow 
refugees.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  date  of  the 
first  letter,  which  is  best  introduced  by  some  account  of  the 
recipient  of  all  eight. 

The  addressee  is  in  every  case_‘  M.  Muysson,’  and  all  but 
tw'o  of  the  letters  add  ‘ a La  Haye.’  Who  was  this  Muysson, 
whose  first  name  never  appears  ? The  date  and  allusions  in 
the  letters  point  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a distinguished 
victim  of  the  Eevocation  who  found  refuge  in  Holland  in  1687. 

In  Douen’s  Histoire  de  la  Eevocation  de  Nantes  d Paris  we 
read  that  six  ' conseillers  de  la  Parlement  de  Paris  ’ were 
Huguenots  and  were  suspended,  in  default  of  abjuration,  on 
the  issue  of  the  Eevocation.  One  w^as  Jacques  Muisson,  Sieur 
de  Toillon.  He  was  born  in  1636  and  married  Anne  Eambouillet 
de  la  Sabliere,  thus  becoming  connected  with  the  Euvignys,  for 
the  mother  of  Marie  de  Tallemant,  Marquise  de  Euvigny,  was  a 
Eambouillet  de  la  Sabliere.^  At  the  time  of  the  Eevocation 
Muisson  had  a young  family  : Philippe  (b.  1674),  Antoine 
(b.  1676),  Henri  (b.  1678),  and  Anne  Madeleine  (b.  1680).  His 
story  is  a moving  example  of  the  types  of  pressure  employed 
to  obtain  ‘ conversions.’  By  an  arret  of  November  23,  1685, 
he  w^as  deprived  of  his  office  of  conseiller,  and  the  ‘ fermiers  ’ of 
his  considerable  properties  were  forbidden  to  fulfil  their  obliga- 
tions of  rent  or  labour.  As  this  did  not  move  him,  more  brutal 
measures  were  adopted. 

‘ Le  12  Jan.  1686  a dix  heures  le  soir,  la  police  envahit  le  domi- 
cile de  Tex-conseiller,  enleva  ses  enfants,  malgre  leiirs  cris,  et  en 
attendant  qu’on  les  envoy  at  dans  des  convents  les  conduisit  chez 
leiir  grand’mere,  Madame  de  la  Sabliere.’  ^ 

1 Galtier  de  Laroque,  Le  Marquis  de  Euvigny,  p.  270. 

2 Huguenot  Society  Proceedings,  xiii,  407. 

2 Douen,  Hist,  de  la  Revocation  d Paris,  ii,  368. 
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The  grandmother  had  abjured  some  months  before  the 
Eevocation. 

Muisson  was  notified  that  he  was  to  be  exiled  to  Montargis 
if  he  did  not  hasten  to  obey  the  call  to  abjuration.  Meanwhile 
Madame  Muisson  was  threatened  with  imprisonment  in  a con- 
vent and  was  temporarily  placed  in  the  house  of  a Catholic 
lady,  one  Madame  Miraniion.  Her  husband  gained  permission 
to  visit  her  there,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  release  of  their 
children  the  unhappy  couple  decided  upon  abjuration.  Muisson 
was  accordingly  restored  to  his  position  as  conseiller  and  the 
family  was  reunited,  at  the  price,  however,  of  taking  into  the 
household  two  spies  in  the  persons  of  a Catholic  tutor  and 
governess.  This  state  of  affairs  did  not  last  long.  They  dis- 
covered that  Madame  Muisson  had  been  represented  as  ‘ mal 
convertie  ’ and  as  unlikely  to  bring  up  her  children  as  true 
Catholics  ; Muisson  was  cautioned  by  Seignelay  ^ on  behalf  of 
the  King  ; the  threats  of  removing  the  children  were  renewed. 
The  unfortunate  father  protested,  pointing  out  that  he  had 
fulfilled  the  conditions  imposed,  and  for  the  moment  his  appeal 
was  successful.  Nevertheless  his  resolution  was  henceforth 
taken  for  flight. 

‘ Un  beau  matin  le  precepteur  et  la  gouvernante  se  trouverent 
seuls  dans  la  maison.  Ce  dut  etre  vers  le  mois  de  Septembre  ou 
Octobre,  1687.’  ^ 

The  fugitives  reached  Holland  safely.  Their  property  in 
Paris  and  near  Senlis  was  confiscated,  and  the  ex-conseiller  was 
tried  in  his  absence  and  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life.  The 
authorities  ordered  the  demolition  of  his  house  at  Paris  ; Elie 
Benoit  describes  the  senseless  destruction  : 

‘ La  belle  maison  que  Muisson,  I’un  des  conseillers  au  Parlement 
de  Paris  avait  dans  les  environs  de  cette  ville  fut  traitee  comme  les 
autres  dont  j’ai  parle.  Les  Dragons  y couperent  les  arbres  d’un  tres 
beau  jardin  et  y firent  un  degat  general  de  tons  les  ornements  dont 
on  a le  soin  d’embellir  une  maison  de  plaisance.’  ^ 

Muisson  settled  at  the  Hague,  where  he  died  in  September 
1697,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  The  preamble  to  his  will,  made 

^ Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  Marquis  de  Seignelay,  son  of  the  great  Colbert. 

2 Douen,  ii,  369. 

^ Benoit,  Histoire  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  v,  903. 
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in  1690,  contains  a touching  reference  to  ‘ le  peche  enorme  que 
j’ai  commis  en  signant  que  je  me  rangeais  a I’eglise  Komaine.’ 

A contemporary  wrote  of  him  : 

‘ Ce  genereux  magistrat  avait  abandon ne  une  charge  des  plus 
considerable  du  royaume  de  France  et  des  biens-fonds  de  terre  et 
en  argent  qui  le  rendaient  un  des  plus  riches  et  des  plus  puissants 
de  sa  compagnie.  ...  II  s’en  est  vu  depouiller,  raser  ses  maisons 
de  campagne,  degrader  ses  bois,  traiter  en  un  mot  avec  fureur,  en 
haine  de  sa  retraite,  les  choses  animees  et  choses  inanimees  pour  peu 
de  rapport  qu’elles  eussent  avec  lui.  Tout  cela  ne  lui  a donne  aucun 
regret  et  il  a fini  tranquillement  une  si  belle  vie  par  une  inort  douce 
et  edifiante.’  ^ 

His  descendants  finally  migrated  to  England.  His  eldest 
son,  Philippe,  married  Charlotte  le  Coq,  and  their  children 
were  Jacques  Theodore,  Henri  Philippe  and  Dorothee,  born 
at  the  Hague  in  1700,  1703  and  1707.  These  appear  in  the 
register  of  the  French  Church  of  St.  Martin  Orgars,  Jacques 
Theodore  as  a minister  baptising  several  of  his  own  children, 
and  his  brother  and  sister  as  godparents.  Perhaps  the 
Philippe  Muisson  who  was  Governor  of  the  French  Hospital 
in  1774  was  one  of  these  children. 

The  first  of  our  eight  letters  (No.  2)  by  the  younger  Kuvigny 
was  evidently  written  soon  after  the  settlement  of  his  friend  in 
Holland,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  the  date  is  March  2, 
1688.  It  has  neither  address  nor  seal. 

No.  2. 

a Greenwich,  le  2 de  Mars  [1688J. 

Nous  n’avons  point  este  surpris,  Monsieur,  ny  de  ce  que  vous 
aves  fait  ny  de  ce  qu  Ton  fait  contre  vous.  L’un  et  I’autre  sont  des 
tesmoignages  de  vostre  merite.  Sy  Ton  en  faisoit  moins  de  cas  en 
France  on  n’auroit  pas  fait  plus  de  bruit  de  vostre  retraite  qu’on  a 
fait  de  cede  de  tons  les  autres  refugies.  La  satisfaction  d’estre  en 
liberte  de  suivre  les  mouvements  de  vostre  conscience  et  d’y  avoir 
mis  vostre  famille  vous  met  bien  au  dessus  de  pareils  traitements. 
Je  ne  doute  point  que  vostre  reputation  et  I’estime  que  vous  doit 
attirer  en  peu  de  temps  vostre  merite  ne  vous  fasse  bientost  un  grand 

^ Ancillon,  Memoire  concernant  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  plusieurs  modefnes 
(1709),  p.  70,  quoted  by  Douen. 
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nombre  d’amis  ou  vous  estes  et  des  plus  considerables.  Cependant 
sy  vous  croyes  qu’il  y ait  quelques  personnes  en  Hollande  aupres 
desquels  mon  pere  vous  peut  rendre  quelque  service  par  luy  mesme 
ou  par  les  amis  qu’il  a en  ce  pais  cy  vous  en  pouves  disposer.  Sy  sa 
veue  luy  permettoit  d’escrire  il  vous  en  asseureroit  luy  mesme. 
Quand  il  s’agira  de  vous  rendre  service  il  n’y  a rien  qu’il  ne  fasse  pour 
vous  tesmoigner  I’estime  qu’il  a eue  toute  sa  vie  pour  vous  et  la 
passion  avec  laquelle  il  agira  tousjours  pour  tous  vos  interets  et 
ceus  de  vostre  famille. 

Nous  asseurons  tous  Madame  Muysson  de  nos  respects  et  je  suis 
en  mon  particulier  tres  sincerement,  Monsieur,  vostre  tres  humble 
et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

Ruvigny. 

Permetes  nioy  de  vous  prier  de  faire  rendre  ceste  lettre  a M.  de 
I’Estang.  Je  vous  demande  pardon  de  vous  I’envoyer  mais  il  est 
important  qu’il  la  recoive. 

The  M.  de  I’Estang  mentioned  in  the  postscript  appears 
several  times  in  the  letters  as  a friend  willing  to  execute  com- 
missions at  the  Hague.  There  were  various  refugees  of  this 
name  in  Holland.  We  may  perhaps  take  it  that  this  is 
Francois  de  I’Estang,  aide-de-camp  to  William  of  Orange, 
whom  the  latter  sent  on  arriving  in  London  to  notify  the 
French  Ambassador,  Barillon,  that  he  must  depart  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  letter  here  placed  second  (No.  3)  is  not  dated  with  the 
year,  but  the  reference  to  the  elder  Ruvigny  as  still  living 
places  it  before  July  1689  and  the  date  April  9,  1688,  seems 
probable.  Again  there  is  no  address,  all  four  sides  of  the  paper 
being  filled.  Probably  this  and  the  preceding  letter  with  their 
enclosures  were  sent  by  someone  travelling  to  Holland,  for 
delivery  by  hand. 

No.  3. 

a Greenwich,  le  9 Avril,  [1688]. 

Je  suis  ravi.  Monsieur,  de  I’esperance  que  voue  me  donnes  dans 
vostre  derniere  lettre  de  vous  ilendre  quelque  service.  Je  vous 
asseure  que  je  n’en  laisseray  jamais  perdre  I’ocasion.  Je  vous  escris 
pour  mon  pere  plus  que  pour  moy. 

Je  ne  sgais  sy  M.  de  Sidney  ira  sy  tost  en  Hollande,  mais  je  luy 
parleray  de  vous  de  maniere  que  j’ose  vous  asseurer  que  vous  le 
trouveres  bien  dispose  a vous  rendre  tous  les  services  qu’il  pourra. 
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Je  siiis  persuade  que  ceus  qui  vous  verront  out  trop  de  connoissance 
pour  ne  rendre  pas  justice  a vostre  merite,  mais  il  est  vray  que 
lorsqu’on  est  prive  des  ocupations  et  emplois  qui  le  peuvent  faire 
cognoistre  il  est  difficile  de  se  faire  valoir  dans  un  pais  estranger. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  Mrs.  vos  fils,  il  est  difficile  de  leur  faire  avoir 
une  recommendation  generale  qui  leur  puisse  estre  utile.  Je  vous 
conseille  de  songer  a quoy  vous  les  destines  et  selon  vostre  dessein 
me  faire  S9avoir  ce  que  Ton  peut  demander  et  puis  mon  pere  s’em- 
ploira  aupres  de  ses  amis  pour  faire  reussir  vos  intentions.  • Je 
voudrois  de  tout  mon  coeur  que  ses  soins  et  les  miens  vous  peussent 
[sm]  estre  utiles.  Faites  nous  savoir  ce  que  vous  voules  que  nous 
fassions,  dans  la  confiance  que  nous  agirons  tousjours  pour  vos 
interets  avec  autant  de  clialeur  que  pour  les  nostres. 

Je  vous  prie  de  trouver  bon  que  je  vous  adresse  ceste  lettre  pour 
M.  de  la  Sabliere.  Je  suis  bien  afflige  du  malheur  qui  luy  est  arrive. 
Deus  mille  escus  dans  Testa  t oil  il  est  est  une  somme  bien  considerable. 

Mile,  de  la  Forest  a escrit  a ma  mere  pour  luy  demander  une  fille 
qu’elle  placeroit  fort  bien  en  Danemarc.  11  y en  a une  en  Hollande 
qui  est  cousine  germaine  de  M.  Joly,  avocat  a Paris,  et  par  consequent 
un  peu  parente  de  Me.  Muysson,  aussy  bien  que  la  nostre.  Elle  se 
nomme  Mile.  Fournier  et  est  a Balck  en  Frise  dies  M.  Fournier, 
ministre  de  ceste  esglise.  Sy  elle  est  propre  a ce  que  Mile,  de  la 
Forest  en  veut  faire  elle  pouroit  aller  en  Danemarc  avec  Me.  de 
Cheusse,  mais  auparavant  il  faut  que  Me.  Muysson  prene  la  peine  de 
Texaminer  avec  Me.  de  Cbeusse  fort  exactement,  car  sy  elle  n’y 
estoit  pas  propre  Ton  la  renvoiroit  et  il  vaudroit  mieux  pour  elle 
qu’elle  n’y  allat  pas.  J’ay  creu,  Monsieur,  qu’il  valloit  miens  metre 
ce  petit  detail  dans  la  lettre  que  j’ay  Thonneur  de  vous  escrire  que 
d’en  escrire  une  autre  a Me.  Muysson  pour  ceste  affaire.  Vous  aures 
aussy  la  bonte  de  faire  s9avoir  la  mesme  chose  a Me.  de  Cheusse  pour 
rendre  ce  service  a ceste  pauvre  demoiselle.  Je  vous  envoie  la 
lettre  de  Mile,  de  la  Forest,  afin  que  ces  dames  voyent  ce  qu’elle 
demande  et  sy  Mile.  Fournier  est  propre  a cela. 

M.  le  Coq  n’est  pas  encore  arrive.  Il  n’y  a encore  icy  que  Mile, 
de  Malause  de  tons  ceus  qui  ont  eu  permission  de  sortir  de  France. 
Nous  attendons  Mile.  d’Orval  dans  peu  de  jours.  Mon  pere  vous 
asseure  et  Me.  Muysson,  aussy  bien  que  ma  mere,  de  leurs  tres 
humbles  services.  Elle  est  toujours  languissante  ; pour  mon  pere 
il  jouit  d’une  meilleure  sante  qu’il  n’a  eu  depuis  plus  de  vint  ans. 
Dieu  la  luy  conserve  ! 

Je  suis,  Monsieur,  avec  zeyle  et  sincerite  vostre  tres  humble  et 
tres  obeissant  serviteur, 


RU  VIGNY. 
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The  ‘ M.  de  Sidney  ’ here  mentioned  is  Henry  Sidney, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Komney,  brother  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
against  whom  he  successfully  contested  the  seat  for  Bramber, 
Yorks,  in  the  Parliament  of  1679.  He  was  sent  in  that  year 
as  envoy  to  Holland  by  Charles  II,  and  used  the  occasion  to 
establish  himself  as  a go-between  for  the  party  which  was 
already  considering  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  William  of  Orange. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  entire  confidence  of  William. 
The  suspicions  of  James  II  as  to  his  loyalty  were  aroused  and 
in  this  year  1688  he  was  forbidden  to  go  to  Holland  except  on 
condition  of  not  seeing  the  Prince.  He  gave  the  required  pledge 
but  ignored  it,  and  took  with  him  a duplicate  copy  of  the  invi- 
tation to  William  to  occupy  the  English  throne.  He  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  the  Prince  to  England  and  was  after- 
wards present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.^  * 

The  French  names  in  the  letter  belong  to  the  group  of 
refugees  from  Paris  who  would  be  mutual  friends  of  the 
Kuvignys  and  of  Muisson.  M.  de  la  Sabliere  may  well  be 
Nicolas  Eambouillet  de  la  Sabliere  who  married  Louise  des 
Cheusses  and  escaped  first  to  Holland,  thence  to  Denmark  and 
finally  to  England.  The  ‘ Madame  de  Cheusse  ’ mentioned 
may  be  his  mother-in-law,  wife  of  Jacques  Henri  des  Cheusses, 
or  the  wife  of  a brother-in-law.  There  was  a French  officer 
of  the  name  in  the  Danish  army  about  this  date.^ 

We  have  not  been  able  to  identify  Mile,  de  la  Forest  and 
Mile.  Fournier.  Douen  mentions  two  elderly  Miles,  de  la 
Forest,  Marie  and  Jeanne,  sisters  of  Louis  de  la  Forest,  Minister 
at  Mauze,  who  were  imprisoned  in  convents  in  1685  ; perhaps 
one  or  both  escaped  to  Holland.^  A Mile.  Fournier  was  de- 
prived of  her  goods  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment  as 
a relapsed  heretic  in  1682.  She  had  abjured  for  a time  and  then 
returned  to  Protestantism.*^  The  Minister  of  Balck  at  this 
period  was  a Jean  Fournier.^ 

Pierre  Joly,  ‘ avocat  au  Parlement  de  Paris,’  abjured  in 

^ Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

2 Douen,  iii,  68,  326 ; Weiss,  Hist,  des  Refugies  Protestants  de  France, 
ii,  295  ; Huguenot  Society  Proceedings,  xiii,  407. 

^ Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  1st  ed.,  vi,  215  ; Douen,  ii,  407. 

^ Haag,  1st  ed.,  v,  167. 

^ Livre  Synodal  des  Eglises  Wallonnes  des  Pays  Bas,  1686-1688,  pp.  20,  87, 

etc. 
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1686  and  remained  in  France.  He  had  married  Anne  Damain, 
who  refused  to  follow  his  example  and  was  imprisoned  in  a 
convent. 1 

As  to  M.  le  Coq,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  whether 
this  is  Theodore  or  Francois  of  that  name.  Francois  le  Coq 
was  one  of  the  ‘ conseillers  au  Parlement  de  Paris  ’ suspended 
at  the  same  time  as  Muisson.  He  married  Marie  de  Beringhen, 
and  both  Avere  arrested  in  1685  but  escaped  and  finally  reached 
London  in  1688.  To  his  house  the  French  Ambassador, 
Barillon,  fled  for  safety  when  William  III  entered  London. 
Le  Coq  was  the  author  of  a book,  Examen  de  la  Transuhstantia- 
tion,  published  in  London  in  1720,  and  Evelyn  in  his  Diary 
under  date  October  2,  1689,  records  a visit  from  Euvigny  and 
M.  le  Coq,  ‘ a very  civil  learned  person.’  ^ Theodore  le  Coq 
was  a cousin  of  Frangois  and  had  married  Muisson’s  sister 
Madeleine  ; he  had  been  an  elder  of  the  Temple  of  Charenton. 
He  too  seems  to  have  reached  London,  and,  according  to  Haag, 
one  of  his  sons  Avas  deputed  to  accompany  the  French  Ambas- 
sador to  Dover  and  see  to  his  safety  at  his  departure.^ 

‘ Mademoiselle  de  Malause  ’ is  Charlotte  de  Bourbon- 
Malauze,  sister  of  the  Marquis  de  Miremont  and  of  Louis  de 
Bourbon-Malauze  who  Avas  killed  at  the  Boyne.  They  had 
been  in  the  army  of  James  II  before  the  Eevolution ; perhaps 
it  Avas  this  fact  that  procured  their  sister  her  permission  to 
leave  France.  She  died  in  London  in  1732.  Mile.  Dorvai  is 
one  of  the  family  of  Hullin  d’Orval,  of  which  A^arious  members 
Avere  refugees  in  London.^ 

The  date  of  the  next  letter  (No.  4)  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that 
it  clearly  folloAA's  the  death  of  the  elder  Euvigny,  Aviiich  took 
place  in  July  1689,  and  it  is  moreover  endorsed  Avith  the  date 
1690. 

No.  4. 

Address  : A Monsieur  Muyssou,  a la  Haye. 

Endorsed  : Eepence  le  31  Mars  1690. 

A Greenwich,  le  6 Fevrier  N.S.  [1690]. 

Je  A’oiis  suis  tres  oblige,  Monsieur,  de  la  bonte  que  vous  aA^es  eue 
de  m’acheter  tant  de  lEres.  Je  vous  prie  de  me  les  en\myer  par  la 

1 Douen,  iii,  156.  ^ Agnew,  Protestant  Exiles  f rom  France,  ii,  326. 

^ Haag,  1st  ed.,  vi,  477-78.  Huguenot  Society  Publications,  XL,  passim. 
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premiere  comodite.  Adresses  les  moy  et  prenes  la  peine  de  m’avertii 
lorsqu’ils  partiront  afin  que  j’aye  le  soin  d’avoir  un  ordre  de  M. 
I’Evesque  de  Londres  et  de  les  retirer  de  la  douane.  L’adresse  sufit 
a M.  de  Ruvigny,  a Greenwich,  dans  la  maison  de  la  Reine.  Sy 
quelque  ami  passe  qui  s’en  puisse  charger  a la  bonne  heure,  sinon 
il  le  faut  metre  sur  le  premier  vaisseau  marchand  qui  viendra  a 
Londres  et  me  mander  combien  vous  seres  convenu  de  payer  pour  le 
port.  Sy  vous  voules  que  j’en  donne  I’argent  icy  a quelqu’un 
prenes  la  peine  de  me  le  faire  s9avoir  ; s’il  n’y  a personne  je  prieray 
M.  de  I’Estang  de  vous  faire  payer  ceste  somme  de  91  11.  8.^  Je  Tay 
desja  prie  de  faire  rendre  a Madame  Muysson  les  soisante  livres 
qu’elle  a fait  donner  a Rotterdam  a Mdlles.  de  la  Horde.  J’attendray 
vostre  responce  avant  que  de  le  prier  de  faire  donner  cette  derniere 
somme. 

Ma  mere  et  Mile.  d’Orval  vous  remercient,  Monsieur,  et  Madame 
Muysson,  nous  I’asseurons  tous  trois  de  nos  tres  humbles  services 
et  I’honnorons  parfaitement.  Je  suis  seur  que  mon  frere  en 
Irlande  pense  la  mesme  chose.  Dieu  luy  a conserve  une  parfaite 
sante  j usque  icy,  nous  Ten  benissons. 

Je  ne  s9avois  pas  que  vous  sceussies  le  proces  que  j’ay  avec 
M.  Blancard.  J’avois  envie  de  luy  donner  mille  escus  que  mon  pere 
luy  a destine  autrefois  par  un  testament  quoyque  ce  testament  soit 
casse,  mais  comme  je  S9ais  que  cela  a este  dans  le  testament  et  qu’il 
dit  avoir  un  billet  par  lequel  mon  pere  reconoit  que  cest  article  est 
dans  un  testament  qu’il  fit  en  1672  je  voulois  suivre  en  cela  la  volonte 
que  mon  pere  avoit  eue  autrefois,  mais  il  ne  s’ est  fie  a ce  que  je  luy 
ay  fait  dire  la  dessus  et  a comance  le  proces  qui  ne  pent  estre  fini 
dans  le  cours  de  cette  annee.  Beaucoup  de  gens  m’asseurent  qu’il 
le  perdra.  Je  suis  resolu  de  le  laisser  decider  et  de  suivre  ce  que  les 
juges  en  ordonneront.  Je  vous  prie.  Monsieur,  de  me  mander  vostre 
avis  sur  ma  conduite  et  d’estre  persuade  que  personne  n’est  plus 
sincerement  que  moy  vostre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteiir, 

Ruvigny. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  parcel  of  books  was  to  be  directed 
to  ‘ la  maison  de  la  Eeine.’  This  was  the  portion  of  Greenwich 
Palace  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Henrietta  Maria  and  re- 
occupied by  her  after  the  Eestoration.  After  her  death  it 
was  neglected  as  a royal  residence  and  part  of  it  was  assigned 
to  the  Dutch  artists,  the  elder  and  younger  van  der  Velde.- 

^ Ths  symbol  used  here  and  in  Nos.  5 and  6 appears  to  be  11.  crossed 
through  and  equivalent  to  the  modern  £. 

^ See  The  Queen's  House,  Greenwich  : a short  history.  Bv  Geoffrey  Cal- 
lender, 1937. 
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Can  it  be  that  Euvigny  also  was  granted  quarters  in  it  for  a time, 
or  was  it  merely  a convenient  place  of  delivery  from  the  ship 
where  someone  kept  the  books  until  he  fetched  them  ? The 
Bishop  of  London  whose  aid  was  to  be  invoked  to  get  them 
from  the  customs  was  Henry  Compton,  ever  a staunch  friend 
of  the  refugees. 

As  to  the  remaining  names  in  the  letter,  Mile.  d’Orval  is 
no  doubt  the  lady  whose  expected  arrival  was  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  letter,  and  the  Miles,  de  la  Borde  we  cannot  trace. 
A family  of  this  name  were  among  the  settlers  at  Portarlington. 
‘ Mon  frere  en  Irlande  ’ is  Pierre  de  Massue,  Sieur  de  la  Call- 
lemotte,  who  had  entered  the  service  of  William  of  Orange 
when  the  rest  of  the  family  came  to  England  and  was  now 
fighting  in  the  Irish  campaign  which  ended  with  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  three  months  later. 

This  letter  also  introduces  an  affair  which  forms  the  chief 
subject  of  the  two  which  follow — a legacy  from  the  first  Marquis 
claimed  by  his  servant  Blancard.  From  that  dated  April  18, 
1690  (No.  5),  it  seems  that  Euvigny  was  already  beginning  to 
doubt  the  permanence  of  the  arrangement  by  which  he  enjoyed 
the  revenues  of  his  French  property.  On  June  17  he  thanks 
Muisson  for  his  opinion  and  gives  further  details  of  the  matter. 


No.  5. 

Address  : A Monsieur  Muysson. 

E^idorsed  : Eeponce  le  30  May  1690. 

A Greenwich,  le  Avrii  [1690]. 

J’ay  receu  les  livres,  Monsieur,  bien  conditiones  et  je  vous  en 
suis  tres  oblige.  M.  de  I’Estang  et  moy  avons  fait  nos  contes  je 
Fay  prie  de  faire  payer  tons  ce  que  je  vous  devois.  Je  vous  remercie 
et  suis  prest  a abuser  encore  a la  premiere  ocasion  de  vostre  bonte 
pour  I’affaire  de  Blancard.  II  faudroit  vous  entretenir  pour  la  bien 
expliquer.  Mon  pere  le  mit  pr.  3000  11.  dans  son  testament  en  1672 
et  en  1679  en  finissant  un  conte  qui  requeroit  un  billet  de  mon  pere 
il  hiy  fit  le  billet  par  lequel  il  le  descharge  de  somes  considerables 
qu’il  luy  avoit  remises  et  aioute  au  bas  du  billet  qu’il  reconoit  luy 
avoir  donne  par  son  testament  3000  11.  et  avoir  charge  ses  heritiers 
de  les  luy  payer.  Ce  testament  a este  casse  un  an  apres.  Il  en  a fait 
un  autre  en  1681  dans  lequel  il  n’a  pas  nomme  Blancard.  Il  a casse 
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ce  dernier  avant  que  de  venir  en  ce  pais  cy  et  enfin  il  est  mort  sans 
testament.  Je  ne  croy  luy  devoir  la  somme  ; cependant  supose 
que  le  bien  que  mon  pere  nous  a laisse  en  France  nous  demeure 
j’avois  envie  de  luy  donner  cette  somme  mais  je  n’ay  jamais  voulu 
m’engager  a marquer  un  temps,  ne  sachant  pas  coment  je  serois 
traite  en  France.  Cest  sur  cela  qu’il  a comence  le  proces.  Puisqu’il 
a pris  ce  cbemin  je  veus  que  les  juges  le  decident,  car  sy  je  luy  dois 
cette  somme  je  la  veus  payer,  sy  je  ne  la  dois  pas  j’en  veus  estre  le 
maistre  et  le  metre  par  un  jugement  hors  d’estat  de  me  rien  demander. 
Pour  pouvoir  decider  sur  cela  il  faudroit  vous  faire  voir  son  escrit 
et  la  responce  et  le  billet  dont  j’ay  eu  une  copie.  Cependant  voila 
I’histoire  en  peu  de  mots. 

Conserves  moy.  Monsieur,  vostre  amitie  et  soyes  persuade  que 
je  tacheray  toute  ma  vie  a la  meriter,  estant  tres  sincerement, 
Monsieur,  vostre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

. Ruvigny. 


No.  6. 

Address  : A Monsieur  Muysson  a la  Haye. 

Greenwich,  le  17  Juin  [1690]. 

Je  vous  remercie.  Monsieur,  de  la  lettre  que  vous  aves  eu  la  bonte 
de  m’escrire  sur  I’affaire  que  j’ay  avec  Blancard.  Au  comencement 
il  a demande  les  3000  11.  en  vertu  d’un  testament  et  comme  un 
legs,  mais  a present  il  prend  le  tour  que  vous  me  mandes  estre  le 
meilleur  pour  luy,  disant  que  c’est  pour  ses  gages  qui  ne  luy  estoient 
pas  sufisament  payes.  Mais  comme  ce  billet  parle  du  testament 
et  n’augmente  pas  la  somme  qui  estoit  mise  dans  le  testament, 
quoyque  fait  trois  ans  apres,  il  paroit  assez  que  ce  n’est  pas  pour 
gage.  Il  est  pourtant  vray  que  nous  n’avons  aucune  preuve  que 
ses  gages  luy  ayent  este  payes,  non  plus  que  ceus  d’aucun  des  domes- 
tiques  qui  ont  servi  mon  pere  ou  moy.  Sy  ces  pretensions  ont  lieu 
nous  pouvons  estre  ruines  par  la.  Il  est  vray  que  les  autres  n’ont 
pas  de  billet.  L’ affaire  est  icy  devant  la  cour  d’equite.  Sy  j’y  suis 
condane  je  le  payeray  de  bon  coeur,  car  mon  intention  n’est  pas  de 
‘retenir  ce  qui  luy  apartient,  au  contraire  je  le  luy  aurois  donne  s’il 
s’estoit  contente  de  I’avoir  de  ma  bonne  volonte. 

Je  vous  prie.  Monsieur,  d’avoir  la  bonte  de  dire  a Madame 
Muysson  que  je  luy  ay  maiide  que  M.  de  I’Estang  luy  ferait  payer  les 
24  11.  que  je  luy  devois  pour  ma  nourice.  Je  Tay  prie  d’en  donner 
encore  24  11.  Sy  elle  les  a donnes  j’auray  soin  de  les  luy  faire  rendre, 
sinon  je  la  prie  de  n’en  donner  que  14  11.  parce  qu’elle  m’a  prie  d’en 
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(lonner  10  11.  icy  a sa  petite  fille.  Ma  mere  la  remercie  ties  hiimble- 
ment  et  vous  auss}^,  Monsieur,  de  .vostre  souvenir.  Elle  est  asses 
nial,  son  incomodite  a beaucoup  augmente  depuis  quelque  temps,  elle 
a a present  tou jours  la  fievre. 

Mile.  Dorval  vous  asseure  avec  ma  mere  de  ses  tres  humbles 
services. 

Je  suis.  Monsieur,  de  tout  mon  coeur  entierement  a vous,  a Madame 
Muysson  et  a toute  vostre  famille, 

Ruvigny. 

The  next  two  letters  are  concerned  with  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  as  it  affected  the  Kuvigny  family.  The  aged  Marquise, 
whose  husband  had  died  in  July  1689,  was  in  the  same  month 
of  1690  bereft  of  her  younger  son,_Pierre,  and  found  the  elder 
moved  to  emerge  from  the  retirement  in  which  he  had  been 
living  to  take  his  brother’s  vacant  place  as  a soldier  in  the 
Protestant  cause. 

The  considerations  which  had  kept  Henri  de  Massue  from 
joining  in  the  Irish  campaign  do  not  seem  to  have  weighed 
'with  his  younger  brother,  Pierre  de  Massue,  Sieur  de  la  Caille^ 
motte,  who  went  to  Holland  in  1686  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  When  the  latter  had  become  William  III  of 
England,  the  old  Marquis  de  Kuvigny  busied  himself  to  enrol 
regiments  of  French  refugees  to  support  the  Revolution,  and 
one  of  these  was  commanded  by  his  younger  son  and  called 
La  Caillemotte’s  Foot.  At  the  Boyne  this  regiment  made  a 
gallant  crossing  of  the  river  under  the  enemy’s  fire.  As  they 
reached  the  further  bank  La  Caillemotte  was  carried  away 
mortally  wounded  but  still  shouting  to  his  men,  ‘ A la  gloire, 
mes  enfants,  a la  gloire  ! ’ He  lingered  a few  days,  only  to  die 
in  Dublin  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

No.  7. 

Address  : A Monsieur  Muysson,  a la  Haye. 

A Greenwich,  le  14  Aoust  [1690]. 

Je  vous  suis  tres  oblige.  Monsieur,  de  I’lionneur  que  vous  me 
faites  de  prendre  part  a la  vive  douleur  que  me  cause  la  perte  que 
j’ay  faite.  Toutes  les  reflections  que  je  pens  faire  sur  I’estime  qu’on 
avoit  pour  mon  frere,  sur  la  reputation  qu’il  a acquise  mesme  en 
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mourant,  et  sur  ce  que  tout  le  monde  le  regrete  augmentent  mon 
afliction  et  me  font  conoistre  la  grandeur  de  riia  perte.  II  faut 
chercher  ses  consolations  en  Dieu,  la  terre  ne  les  pent  fournir.  II  a 
fait  la  grace  a mon  frere  de  luy  donner  une  vive  repentance  de  ses 
peches  et  une  entiere  confiance  en  sa  misericorde  et  enfin  d’estre  en 
mourant  en  edification  a ses  freres.  Je  suis  persuade  qu’il  est  dans 
la  gloire  et  dans  une  felicite  eternelle.  II  me  reste  a prier  Dieu  qu’il 
me  fasse  la  grace  de  me  sounietre  de  tour  mon  coeur  a sa  volonte  et 
de  profiter  des  grands  chastiments  dont  il  Luy  plaist  me  visiter  et 
avouer  que  j’en  merite  encore  de  plus  grands. 

Vous  aves  raison,  Monsieur,  de  regreter  mon  frere.  II  vous 
honnoroit  et  aymoit  et  toute  vostre  famille.  Je  suis  aussy  bien 
persuade  que  Me.  Muysson  est  fort  toucliee  de  sa  perte  pour  I’amour 
de  luy  et  pour  Tamour  de  nous.  Ma  mere  est  persuadee  de  la  part 
que  vous  prenes  Tun  et  Tautre  a I’estat  pitoyable  ou  son  affliction  Ta 
met,  acablee  d’ailleurs  de  maladie. 

Je  suis  en  peine  de  la  sante  de  Me.  Muysson  ; je  Tasseure  de 
mes  tres  bumbles  respects  et  vous  prie  d’estre  persuade.  Monsieur, 
que  je  seray  toute  ma  vie, 

Vostre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

Ruvigny. 

Je  vous  prie  d’avoir  la  bonte  d’envoyer  cette  lettre  a M.  de  la 
Sabliere. 

The  next  short  letter  (No.  8)  touches  on  the  sequel  to  the 
death  of  Pierre  de  la  Caillemotte.  It  is  a reply  to  some  con- 
gratulation from  Muisson  and,  although  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  date,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  the 
‘ graces  ’ of  William  III  to  mean  the  commission  which  he  gave 
to  Euvigny  in  the  English  army.  After  the  sacrifice  of  his 
brother’s  life  the  Marquis  would  hold  back  no  longer,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  colonelcy  of  ‘ Schomberg’s  Horse  ’ left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  old  Marshal  beside  La  Caillemotte 
at  the  Boyne.  Dumont  de  Bostaquet  records  the  joy  of  the 
new  colonel’s  friends,  the  mingled  feelings  of  his  mother. 

‘ Ce  meme  jour  le  Roi  . . . donna  notre  regiment  audit  Sieur  de 
Ruvigny  avec  la  charge  de  general  majeur  de  ses  armees.  Cela 
se  fit  publiquement  et  le  Roi  lui  donna  des  marques  de  son  estime 
en  termes  tres  forts.  M.  de  Romaignac  et  moi  etions  descendus 
pour  voir  monter  le  Roi  en  carrosse  et  lui  faire  le  reverence  en 
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passant.  Lorsqu’il  fut  parti  nous  revimnes  cliercher  M.  de  Ruvigny  ; 
nous  le  trouvames  environne  de  plusieurs  personnes  tant  de  notre 
regiment  que  d’autres  qui  le  complimentoient,  et  ignorant  le  sujet 
de  cette  joie  je  m’avan9ai  pour  lui  demander  la  cause  pour  y prendre 
la  part  que  je  devois.  II  m’embrassa  et  me  dit  le  present  que  le  Roi 
lui  venoit  de  faire.  . . . Je  revins  le  meme  jour  a Greenwich  faire 
part  de  cette  nouvelle  a Madame  sa  mere.  Elle  fut  pen  sensible  a 
ces  honeurs  puisqu’ils  allaient  exposer  ce  cher  fils  aux  perils  de  la 
guerre  qui  I’annee  passee  lui  avaient  fait  perdre  M.  de  la  Caillemotte, 
son  second  fils.'  ^ 

The  Marquise  lived  till  1698,  thus  seeing  her  son  Earl  of 
Galway,  the  honoured  founder  of  Portarlington,  but  not, 
happily,  the  defeated  of  Almanza.  The  appointment  was  made 
in  the  autumn  of  1690,  and  Ruvigny  set  out  for  Ireland 
on  May  24,  1691,  to  begin  his  chequered  military  career.  The 
letter  to  Muisson  belongs,  no  doubt,  to  the  year  1691. 

No.  8. 

Address  : A Monsieur  Muysson,  a La  Haye. 

A Londres,  le  18  Fevrier  [1691]. 

II  y a longtemps,  Monsieur,  que  vous  m’aves  fait  I’honneur  de 
me  tesmoigner  la  part  que  vous  prenes  aus  graces  que  le  Roy  m’a 
faites.  Je  suis  trop  heureus  sy  Dieu  me  fait  la  grace  de  repondre 
par  mes  services  aus  bontes  que  sa  Majeste  a cues  pour  moy,  je  ne 
demande  que  cela  au  monde  et  seray  toute  ma  vie  content  sy  je 
puis  esperer  qu’il  le  soit  de  moy. 

J’asseure  Me.  Muysson  de  mes  respects  et  sera  toute  ma  vie. 
Monsieur,  votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

Ruvigny. 

The  Marquis  left  London  for  Ireland  on  May  24,  1691,  but 
before  his  departure  we  have  one  more  glimpse  of  him  working 
for  the  good  of  the  refugees  in  England.  Letter  No.  9 is  an 
appeal  to  Muisson  for  help  in  the  affairs  of  the  St.  James’s 
Square  Church. 

In  December  1689  an  additional  French  church  had  been 
established  in  the  City  of  Westminster  as  an  offshoot  of  Jewin 
Street  (afterwards  St.  Martin  Orgars),  which  was  inconvenient 
^ Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  Memoires  inedits,  pp.  299-300. 
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for  many  refugees  who  lived  in  the  West  End.  There  was  a 
suitable  chapel  in  St.  James’s  Square  annexed  to  a house 
which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  French  Ambassador 
and  was  the  property  of  Lord  Jermyn.  This  was  taken  on 
lease  and  the  first  service  was  held  in  December  1689.  The 
fears  of  being  ejected  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
expressed  in  this  letter  proved  unfounded,  for  the  church  in 
St.  James’s  Square  was  not  closed  until  1694,  when  the  congre- 
gation removed  to  a new  chapel  in  Swallow  Street.^  Why  M. 
Muisson  is  called  upon  to  take  up  the  matter  in  his  retreat  at 
the  Hague  does  not  appear : perhaps  the  prospective  Ambas- 
sador to  England  was  living  there.  Since  Muisson  had  not 
been  to  England  he  could  not  have  had  any  personal  interest 
in  the  question  of  the  churches,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
forty  odd  years  later  his  grandson,  Jacques  Theodore  Muysson,^ 
is  Minister  at  St.  Martin  Orgars,  originally  Jewin  Street. 

No.  9. 

Address  : A Monsieur  Muysson,  a La  Haye. 

Ejidorsed  : Reponse  le  1 May  1691. 

a Londres,  27  Mars  [1691]. 

Je  vous  escris  un  mot,  Monsieur,  pour  vous  demander  vostre 
secours  pour  le  maintien  d’une  esglise  frau9oise  qui  s’est  establie 
icy  dans  la  chapelle  de  I’Ambassadeur  de  France  que  les  ministres 
ont  loue  de  Md.  Germain.  On  dit  icy  que  I’Ambassadeur  d’Espagne, 
qui  doit  venir,  veut  louer  la  maison  et  la  chapelle,  sy  bien  que  nostre 
esglise  seroit  chassee  de  cette  chapelle  pour  y dire  la  Messe.  Cela 
nous  facheroit  fort.  Sy  vous  pouvies  descouvrir  qui  a du  credit 
aupres  de  I’Ainbassadeur  je  crois  qu’il  seroit  aise  de  luy  faire  entendre 
que  rien  ne  peut  le  rendre  plus  odieux  a la  nation  angloise  que  de  faire 
dire  la  Messe  dans  une  Chapelle  oil  Ton  preche  et  cela  est  vray. 

S’il  veut  prendre  la  maison  ou  demeure  a present  I’Ambassadeur 
d’Espagne  qui  est  dans  le  mesme  quarre  il  I’auroit  a meilleur  marche, 
elle  est  beaucoup  plus  belle,  et  Md.  Feversheim,  a qui  elle  apartient 
luy  fera  comoder  une  plus  belle  chapelle  telle  qu'il  la  souhaitera. 

Voila  une  negotiation  par  laquelle  vous  obligeres  beaucoup  de 
persones  et  particulierement  Me.  de  Gouvernet  et  Me.  Helar. 

^ See  Introduction  to  Hugueyiot  Society  Publicatioris,  XXXVII,  Register 
of  Church  of  St.  Martin  Orgars. 

2 See  above,  p.  248. 
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J’ay  creu,  Monsieur,  que  je  vous  feroit  plaisir  de  vous  en  avertir 
et  de  vous  donner  le  moyen  de  faire  une  chose  qui  sera  agreable  a 
ces  dames.  Je  prens  cette  ocasion  pour  vous  asseurer  en  mesme 
temps,  Monsieur,  que  je  suis  entierement  a vous 

Ruvigny. 

The  ‘ Milord  Feversheim  ’ who  owned  the  house  suggested 
as  suitable  for  the  Spanish  Ambassador  was  Louis  de  Durfort, 
who  was  made  Baron  Duras  by  Charles  II  and  succeeded  his 
father-in-law  in  the  earldom  of  Feversham  in  1677.  He  had 
been  induced  to  come  to  England  by  James  II  when  Duke 
of  York,  and  was  given  the  command  of  the  army  sent  against 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  At  the  Revolution,  however,  he  went 
over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.^ 

The  Gouvernet  family  were  friends  of  Claude  Groteste  de  la 
Mothe,  Minister  at  St.  Martin  Orgars  from  1687  to  1694.^ 
Among  the  names  of  persons  granted  special  permission  to 
leave  France  after  the  Revocation  appears  that  of  the  Marquise 
de  Gouvernet.  She  was  naturalised  in  1693  and  at  her  death 
in  1697  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Her  two  daughters 
married  Lord  Eland  and  the  Marquis  of  Halifax.®  Madame 
Helar  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace. 

This  brings  the  set  of  letters  to  a close.  One  point  of  interest 
remains,  however— the  story  of  their  journey  to  the  sale  room. 
They  formed  part  of  the  library  of  the  ninth  Marquis  de  Ruvigny, 
of  Chertsey,  author  of  many  works  on  genealogy,  who  died  in 
1921,  when  they  were  sold  with  the  rest  of  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts. They  were  purchased  by  a bookseller  and  last  year 
resold.  Lord  Galway  died  unmarried  in  1720.  His  immediate 
successor  as  third  Marquis  was  a nephew  ‘ ex  sorore,  Pierre 
David  de  Ruvynes,  Seigneur  Conseiller  et  Haut  Forestier  de 
Berne,’  ^ who  died  in  1752,  and  the  title  passed  on  in  this  col- 
lateral and  Catholic  branch.  That  they  came  to  possess  and 
guard  these  letters,  which  to  contemporaries  might  have  seemed 
scarcely  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  preservation,  is 
curious  ; and  yet  another  puzzling  point  remains — why  did  the 

^ Haag,  1st  ed.,  iv,  506. 

2 Huguenot  Society  Publications,  XL,  6. 

^ Douen,  Revocation  de  VEdit  de  Nantes  a Paris,  ii,  414,  42.5-2  L 

^ Ruvigny,  Titled  Nobility  of  Europe. 
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letters  survive  in  the  hands  of  the  writer’s  successors  and  not  in 
those  of  the  recipient’s  family  ? They  are  not  copies  kept  for 
reference  since  all  are  signed,  all  but  two  (Nos.  2 and  3)  bear  an 
address,  five  (Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8,  9)  have  been  sealed,  and  one 
(No.  7)  has  a postmark.  In  addition  Nos.  1,  4,  5,  and  9 are 
endorsed  with  the  date  of  reply.  At  this  time  to  solve  the 
problem  seems  hopeless,  but,  whatever  their  journey  ings,  we  may 
surely  feel  that  in  coming  to  rest  at  La  Providence,  which  the 
generous-hearted  Kuvigny  once  governed,  they  have  indeed 
reached  home. 
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Cftf  t)iigiirnot  Jfamtl))  of  l^autrnbtUe  in  {relanti 
anb  some  of  its  Connenons. 

Compiled  by  Major  BERTRAND  R.  R.  RAMBAUT 
(Late  Royal  Artillery ).^ 

Arms  : Azure,  on  a fess  argent  between  three  fleurs  de  lys 
or,  a lion’s  beard  erased,  gules. 

Crest  : A crocodile’s  head  erased. 

Motto  : Bras  de  fer. 

DANIEL  HAUTENVILLE,  born  about  1650,  arrived  from 
Kouen,  France,  and  appears  at  the  date  April  2,  1680,  among 
the  Temoignages  de  I’Eglise  de  Threadneedle  St.,  London. 
From  that  church  he  migrated  to  the  colony  of  Huguenots 
at  Lisburn,  Ireland.  Here  he  probably  married  his  wife 
Suzane  before  1680.  He  died  1732  and  she  in  1739,  describing 
herself  in  her  will  as  of  Dame’s  St.,  Dublin. 

He  bequeathed  money  to  the  poor  of  the  French  Society, 
and  to  the  French  Church,  of  Lucy  Lane,  which  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  French  Cemetery  in  Merrion  Kow. 

By  the  above-mentioned  marriage  came  : — 

1.  Daniel  Hautenville,  b.  1681,  m.  Jeanne  Bryanton 
in  1713,  by  whom  came  Sarah,  an  only  daughter. 
His  wife  was  b.  in  1686,  and  d.  1706.  He  d. 
July  2,  1769. 

2.  Marie,  b.  about  1688,  and  m.  January  9,  1714,  at  ‘ the 
New  Church  of  St,  Marie,’  Pierre  Barbut,  capitaine  de 
Kegiment  des  Cevennes,  and  had  issue  : — 

(a)  Francoise,  b.  1715  ; godparents,  Daniel  Hauten- 
ville and  Fran9oise  Portail. 

(b)  Suzane,  b.  1717  ; godparents,  her  uncle  Francois 
Barbut  and  Suzane,  her  grandmother. 

3.  SAMUEL  HAUTENVILLE,  b.  1690,  who  follows 
below. 

^ Owing  to  absence  from  England  whilst  this  contribution  was  going  through 
the  press  Major  Rambaut  has  been  unable  himself  to  correct  the  proofs. 
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4.  Jeane,  b,  1694  and  d.  1772. 

5.  Suzanna,  b.  1708,  and  m.  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
1740,  Noe  Vialis,  gold  and  silver  smith,  s.  of  the 
officer  and  notary  Jereme  Vialis. 

6.  Charlotte,  m.  May  24,  1740,  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Edmund 
Eeily. 

SAMUEL  HAUTENVILLE,  b.  1690,  d.  1753  intestate,  and 
was  buried  in  the  French  Church  grave-ground  of  St.  Patrick. 
He  is  described  as  merchant,  haberdasher,  silk-trowersler  with 
two  silk  mills  in  Shaw’s  Court,  Dublin.  His  obituary  notice  in 
the  Dublin  Universal  Advertiser,  dated  March  6,  1753,  describes 
him  as  ‘ a man  just  and  upright  in  his  dealings,  sincere  in  his 
professions,  punctual  to  his  engagements,  an  affectionate 
husband,  an  indulgent  parent,  a kind  neighbour,  and  a hearty 
friend.*  He  m.  at  St.  Marie’s  Church,  April  4,  1729,  Elizabeth, 
d.  of  the  Eev.  Josiah  Wilkins,  Dean  of  Down  (1694-99),  by 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Sir  John  Eawdon,  by  his  wife 
Dorothy,  who  survived  him  until  1774,  by  whom  came  : — 

1.  Daniel,  b.  March  29,  1731,  bapt.  St.  Marie’s,  Dublin  ; 
stay  maker  of  Fade  Street,  Dublin  ; m.  at  St.  Brigit’s 
Church,  Bride’s  St.,  Dublin,  February  20,  1767,  Mary 
Pineau,  by  whom  came  : — 

1.  Mary  Anne  Jane,  b.  1768  (see  Eegisters  of  St. 
Brigit’s). 

2.  George,  b.  1771,  d.  1781. 

3.  Hugh  Bell,  of  Moore  St.,  1793  ; was  awarded 
£200  in  1808  for  ‘ extraordinary  trouble  and 
expence  in  the  office  of  Imports  and  Exports  in 
Ireland  for  preparing  Acts  of  Parliament.’ 

4.  Thomas,  m.  at  St.  Luke’s,  Dublin,  1799,  Bridget 
Kelly  (b.  1767,  d.  1809).  He  d.  1825,  having  had 
issue  : — 

1.  Thomas,  a soldier  in  the  East  Indies. 

2.  Henry,  in  the  law. 

3.  Vaughan,  of  21  Grafton  St.,  Soho,  London. 

5.  William,  m.  1810  Louisa  Hickey. 

Daniel  Hautenville  d.  1810. 
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2.  Dorothee,  b.  1732,  d.  1774,  having  m.  at  St.  Marie’s, 
Dublin,  1759,  Charles  Downs,  and  had  issue  Charles, 
b.  1764  and  d.  1782,  and  Samuel. 

3.  John,  b.  1734,  d.s.p. 

4.  Bridget,  b.  1734,  d.  1809. 

5.  Charlotte,  b.  1736,  m.  as  first  wife,  at  St.  Marie's, 
Dublin,  in  1764,  William  Cope,  of  23  Merrion  Sq., 
Dublin,  who  describes  himself  as  a ‘ lilt-dyer  ’ (poplin). 
He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  and 
s.  of  Joseph  Cope,  who  had  m.  1729  Suzanna,  d.  of 
William  Handcock,  of  Dublin  (see  Cope  of  Bramshill, 
Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage).  She  d.  1774, 
leaving  issue. 

6.  Elizabeth,  b.  1734,  d.  unm.  1766. 

7.  George,  b.  1738,  bapt.  St.  Marie’s,  Dublin,  d.s.p. 

8.  Suzanna,  b.  1739,  ‘ in  Ireland,’  d.  1761. 

9.  BAWDON,  who  follows. 

10.  Guillaume,  b.  1750  ; prisoner  of  war  1810  ; godfather 
of  Catherine  and  Isabella,  the  children  of  Jean  Kambaut. 
He  d.  1833,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Anne’s,  Dublin. 

11.  Marie,  b.  1751,  m.  at  St.  Marie’s,  Dublin,  Jean 
Piambaut,  August  10, 1782,  and  had  issue  (see  Rambaut 
of  Baythorne  Park,  Essex,  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry). 
She  d.  1822. 

12.  Jane,  b.  1752. 

13-19.  Seven  other  children,  who  probably  died  in  infancy. 

In  1796  there  was  a firm  of  silk  wholesale  merchants  carry- 
ing on  business  in  Shaw’s  Court,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  under 
the  name  of  Cope,  Binns,  Hautenville  & Downes  ; also  another 
firm,  Jaffray  and  Hautenville  of  19  Eustace  St.,  Dublin. 

RAWDON  HAUTENVILLE,  b.  1743  (one  of  his  godfathers 
being  the  first  Earl  of  Moira,  by  whose  influence  he  later  obtained 
a commission  as  ensign  of  the  14th  Foot  (present-day  West 
Yorkshire  Regt.)  dated  October  14,  1759.  He  was  promoted 
to  Lieutenant,  February  3,  1762,  after  service  at  Minorca  in 
1760  ; he  was  placed  on  half-pay  of  that  regiment  in  1763. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  61st  Foot  (present-day  Gloucester 
Regt.)  August  16,  1770,  and  obtained  his  Captaincy  Decem- 
ber 27,  1778.  (Miniature  of  him  in  uniform  of  that  regiment 


Rawdon  Hatjtenvtlle. 

14th  Foot. 

Son  of  Samuel  Hautenville  and  brother  of  Marie  Rarabaut. 


[To  face  p.  264. 
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at  Baythorne  Park  A)  He  retired  from  the  army  in  1783,  and 
m.  on  October  4,  1783,  Abigail,  d.  of  Kobert  Jaffray,  by  his 
wife  Abigail  Strettel. 

He  was  seated  at  Linaderg  near  Banbridge,  Co.  Down. 
He  d.  aged  73,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Anne’s,  Dublin,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1815,  where  there  is  a memorial. 

By  his  wife  he  left  issue  : — 

1.  Charlotte,  b.  August  25,  1784,  d.  September  28,  1853, 
buried  Abbeyleix,  having  m.  firstly,  in  1806,  Ambroise 
Harvey,  Crown  Solicitor  for  Ireland  (Harvey  of  Bargy 
Castle,  Ballycogley,  Co.  Wexford).  She  m.  secondly, 
in  1818,  William  Bell,  J.P.,  of  Bellview,  Queen’s  Co. 
(Bell  of  Pendell  Court,  Surrey).  By  both  husbands 
she  had  issue. 

2.  KOBEKT  JAFFEAY  HAUTENVILLE,  b.  November 
14,  1786,  m.  firstly,  December  4,  1821,  Sarah,  d.  of 
Eobert  Adams,  by  whom  came  Eawdon,  later  of  Vesey 
Place,  Kingstown,  and  ‘ Lota,’  Upper  Eathmines, 
who  d.  1874  (b.  1822). 

He  m.,  secondly,  March  12,  1840,  Jane,  d.  of 
Joseph  Ferguson,  of  Oatlands,  Queen’s  Co.,  and  had 
further  issue  : — 

2.  Catherine  Ferguson,  b.  June  18,  1841,  at  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  and  m.  April  26,  1870,  William 
Percival,  third  s.  of  Eobert  Weldon,  of  Cooline, 
Co.  Cork,  and  had  issue,  now  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

3.  Harriette  Margaret,  b.  August  13,  1843,  of 
6 Sandycove  Terrace,  Kingstown,  m.  August  30, 
1865,  as  his  second  wife.  Sir  William  Henry  Cope, 
12th  Baronet,  of  Bramshill,  Hampshire.  By  her 
he  had  further  issue  : — 

1.  Eobert  Hautenville  Cope,  b.  1866,  d.  1867. 

2.  John  Hautenville  Cope,  b.  1867,  of 
Finchampstead  Place,  Berks.  Fellow  of  the 
Eoyal  Historical  Society.  He  m.,  1899, 
Emma  Elizabeth,  elder  d.  and  co-heir  of 
Major  W.  M.  E.  Thoyts  of  Sulhampstead 
Park,  Berks.  He  d.  1942. 


^ Here  reproduced.  See  also  Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  xiv,  p.  246. 
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4.  Mary  Jane  Antoinette,  b.  1845,  d.  1884,  of 
Marine  Terrace,  Kingstown,  later  22  Belgrave 
Road,  Rathmines. 

5.  William  Robert,  b.  1847,  d.  1884  at  Rathmines. 

6.  Jaffray  Ferguson,  b.  1849,  of  Mulgrave  St.,  Kings- 
town (1882),  and  Salem,  Rosedale  Park,  Knock, 
Belfast.  He  rn.  Miss  Wood  and  had  d.  Violet. 

8.  Alexander  Jaffray  Hautenville,  b.  1787  ; Lieutenant, 
Royal  Fusiliers,  7th  Foot,  1804  ; lost  his  life  at  sea, 
November  5,  1806,  when  the  Skeltori  Castle  was  lost 
on  her  way  home. 

4.  Elizabeth,  b.  1788,  m.  William  St.  George,  s.  of  Peter 
Pelissier,  by  his  wife  Arabella  Stuart,  sister  of  Earl  of 
Castle  Stev/art.  She  d.  1869. 

5.  Katherine,  b.  1790,  d.  1798,  buried  at  St.  Anne’s, 
Dublin,  where  there  is  a memorial  to  her  and  to  her 
father. 

6.  William,  b.  1791,  of  Clifton,  near  Bristol  ; d.  1854, 
having  m.,  firstly,  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Dr,  Thomas  Bell,  of 
Dublin,  by  whom,  who  d.  1828,  he  had  issue  : — 

1.  Lydia,  b.  1822,  who  m.  T.  Holmes  of  Castie-hill 
House,  Reading. 

2.  Rawdon  William  Hautenville,  b.  1825  ; in  Holy 
Orders,  Rector  of  Walton-in-Gordano,  Somerset, 
who  m.,  1855,  Anne,  only  child  of  William  Wood 
of  Tetbury,  but  who  d.s.p,  1858. 

8.  William. 

4.  Charlotte  Lambert. 

Lydia  and  Rawdon  Hautenville  erected  the 
stone  canopy  over  Sir  John  Hauteville  in  Chew 
Magna  Church.  (He  was  a favourite  of  King 
Edward  I,  and  a man  of  prodigious  strength.) 

He  m.,  secondly,  1842,  Mary,  d.  of  William  Wood 
of  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire,  but  by  her,  who  d.  1862, 
had  no  issue. 

William  executed  the  elaborately  carved  tankard 
now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
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asn^tol  i^usuenots^. 

By  Miss  E.  B.  C.  LILLINGSTON. 

The  Huguenots  of  Bristol  are  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having 
their  memory  kept  green  in  a variety  of  ways.  Their  Eecords 
are  preserved  and  have  been  published  by  our  Society  in 
Vol.  XX  of  the  Quarto  Publications.  The  Peloquin  family  left 
endowed  charities  which  benefit  the  city  in  many  directions, 
whilst  Monsieur  Peter  Herve,  founder  of  the  Peter  Herve 
Benevolent  Institution,  belonged  to  the  Bristol  Huguenots, 
though  his  personal  name  does  not  appear.  Possibly  Marie 
Herve,  widow,  who  is  mentioned,  was  his  mother. 

The  list  of  burials  in  our  Eecords  is  of  exceptional  interest, 
for  it  reveals  a rather  unusual  state  of  affairs,  and  throws  light 
on  their  districts  of  domicile.  From  these  parochial  details  it 
seems  that  the  great  majority  of  refugees  must  have  been 
pedlars,  as  they  settled  round  the  famous  Old  Market  ; for  the 
Huguenot  ‘ Enterrements  ’ in  the  near-by  church  of  St.  Philip 
and  St.  Jacob  were  over  eighty,  compared  with  sixteen  or  less 
in  other  Bristol  churchyards. 

This  adds  interest  to  the  fact  that  a generation  later,  when 
the  daughter  church  of  St.  George,  Kingswood,  was  built,  the 
then  Mayor  of  Bristol,  Mr.  David  Peloquin,  took  part  in  the 
ceremony.  This  worthy  gentleman  was  Bristol  born,  and 
baptised  in  the  Huguenot  church  ; it  is  nice  to  read  that  even 
when  he  was  chief  citizen  he  kept  in  full  touch  with  the 
Huguenot  congregation  and  acted  as  Ancien  at  one  of  their 
funerals. 

The  Peloquins  themselves  did  not  live  near  the  Old  Market 
but  in  the  wealthy  parish  of  St.  Stephen’s.  They  came  from 
La  Eochelle  and  probably  brought  a good  deal  of  money  with 
them,  for  they  seem  to  have  started  their  Bristol  life  as  rich 
merchants. 

Other  Huguenot  families  seem  to  have  been  in  easy  circum- 
stances, as  they  settled  in  the  then  residential  suburbs  on  the 
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outskirts  of  Bristol,  whilst  towards  the  end  the  churchyards  of 
Clifton  and  Bedminster  are  mentioned. 

Few  of  them  were  buried  in  St.  Mark’s  Chapel,  their  own 
place  of  worship,  though  two  fine  tombstones  in  a side  aisle  are 
distinctly  French  ; for  this  place  was  of  monastic  origin  and 
had  no  proper  graveyard. 

But  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bristol  Western  Daily  Press  for 
some  interesting  information  about  their  weekday  and  social 
habits,  for  when  a dilapidated  building  was  threatened  with 
demolition,  this  journal  revealed  the  fact  that  it  had  formerly 
been  an  inn  called  ‘ The  Trout,’  and  was  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Bristol  Huguenots. 

It  was  situated  in  Cherry  Lane,  a side  street  off  the  bustling 
Stokes  Croft,  and  must  have  been  a quiet  little  hostel,  and  not 
very  expensive.  The  situation  would  have  been  perfect  for 
the  Huguenots,  being  within  easy  reach  of  all  their  residential 
districts. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a quaint  place  with  unique  archway 
structure  in  the  entrance  hall,  and  a pay  office  with  a bow 
window  of  thick  glass.  This  has  been  preserved  in  the  Bristol 
Museum. 

Down  in  the  lower  basement  was  a mysterious  something 
which  was  probably  a rain-water  cellar,  but  local  legend  had  it 
that  a submerged  river  ran  under  the  house,  and  whenever  the 
landlord  wished  to  supply  his  guests  with  fish,  he  had  but  to 
descend  to  the  basement  and  return  with  a dishful  of  the  re- 
quired delicacy. 

Anyway  ‘ The  Trout  ’ seems  to  have  been  a well-behaved 
establishment,  and  the  Huguenots  probably  had  their  own 
room,  for  musical  evenings  were  popular,  and  there  is  a china 
plaque,  now  in  private  hands,  with  the  words  of  an  old 
French  rondeau  they  used  to  sing,  v/hich  sounds  very  nice  and 
proper. 

Even  to-day  we  have  a reminder  of  their  sedate  character  ; 
for  in  a benefaction  of  the  Peloquin  family  there  is  the  strict 
condition  that  it  should  not  be  given  to  anyone  connected  with 
ale-houses.  As  these  places  had  doubtful  reputations,  this 
injunction  was  quite  frequent  in  those  days,  certainly  by 
virtuous  Huguenots. 
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i^ott  on  tbr  (Sarnault 

Some  additional  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  pedigree  of  the 
Garnault  family  which  linked  up  so  many  Huguenot  groups, 
e,g.  the  Eomillys,  Ouvrys,  Kogets  and  Vautiers  dealt  with  in 
Sir  William  Collins’s  paper  on  ‘ the  Garnault  group  of  families  ’ 
which  appeared  in  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  479-495,  of  the  Society’s 
Proceedings,  1933. 

The  ‘ Pedigree  of  Garnault,’  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Wagner, 
P.S.A.,  published  in  Vol.  XI,  pp.  149-151,  of  the  Proceedings, 
1916,  began  with  Pierre  Garnault  of  Chatellerault,  Poitou,  who 
' was  dead  in  1695.’  The  surname  of  Anne,  his  wife,  was  want- 
ing ; but  from  researches  laboriously  undertaken  by  Mr.  Kaymond 
Tinne  Berthon  it  is  now  established  that  she  was  Anne  Berthon, 
daughter  of  Jean  Berthon,  Sergent  royal  of  Chatellerault,  and 
Anne  Carre,  daughter  of  Jean  Carre,  also  of  Chatellerault.  It 
appears  that  Anne  Berthon,  the  missing  link,  was  twice  married  : 
first  to  David  Garnault,  Sergent  royal  of  Chatellerault,  in  1660, 
and  second  to  the  above-mentioned  Pierre  Garnault,  Notaire 
royal  of  Chatellerault.  The  relationship  of  David  and  Pierre 
Garnault  remains  undetermined,  but  Pierre  had  been  previously 
married  to  Pran9oise  Daille.  The  last  named  was  related  to 
Jean  Daille  (1549-1621)  of  Chatellerault,  the  famous  preacher 
and  bosom  friend  of  Duplessis-de-Mornay.^  It  was  from  the 
second  marriage  of  Anne  Berthon  with  Pierre  Garnault  that 
Ayme  Garnault  (1717-82)  of  Bull’s  Cross,  Enfield,  Treasurer 
of  the  New  Eiver  Company,  was  descended,  and  through  him 
the  Ouvrys,  Eomillys,  Eogets,  Vautiers,  as  well  as  the  BowDses 
and  Collinses,  trace  Huguenot  ancestry.  Chatellerault  was  in 
the  very  cradle  of  the  Eeformed  religion,  and  the  Berthon  family 
in  several  generations  intermarried  with  Garnaults,  Dailies, 
Jouberts  and  other  notable  families  of  Poitou. 

{Communicated  hy  Sir  William  J.  Collins.) 

1 See  ‘ Hugo  de  Groot,’  by  Sir  W.  J.  Collins,  Proceedings,  xvii,  25-36,  1942. 
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Time  and  Chance.  The  Story  of  Arthur  Evans  and  his 
FOREBEARS.  By  JoAN  EvANS.  LoNGMANS,  GrEEN  AND 

Co.,  1943. 

In  these  Proceedings  our  reviews  are  devoted  to  strictly 
Huguenot  publications,  but  our  Honorary  Fellow’s  Welsh 
family  has  Huguenot  connexions,- and  we  are  proud  to  draw 
attention  to  a volume  so  excellently  written  and  produced. 

We  of  the  Bufuge  believe  in  the  admixture  of  blood,  and 
it  pleases  us  to  note  how  happy  a blend  has  been  made  by  adding 
to  the  Evans  Welsh  strain  that  of  Dickinson  from  Northumbria 
and  de  Brissac  from  France, 

The  French  Protestant  blood  was  brought  into  the  family  by 
the  great-grandmother  of  the  authoress,  Frances  de  Brissac 
(1760-1854).  From  her  portrait — circa  1840  (facing  page  22) — 
we  judge  Frances  to  have  been  a shrewd,  forceful  dame  : 
we  learn  that  her  traditional  receipts  still  figure  in  her 
descendants’  cookery  books,  and  we  know  that  her  grandson, 
Arthur  Evans,  took  a pride  in  making  a salad  in  her 
manner.  De  Brissac  lace  is  still  treasured,  vines  flourish  over 
here  grown  from  the  slips  the  family  brought  from  France  ; 
it  is  easy  to  enumerate  such  material  gifts,  but  the  Huguenot 
spiritual  inheritance,  a very  real  possession,  it  is  harder  to 
assess  adequately. 

Miss  Evans’s  learning  and  her  ability  as  a writer  we  already 
appreciate.  In  the  volume  now  before  us  these  qualities  have 
been  quickened  by  her  family  affection,  and  we  bless  the  Time 
and  Chance  that  led  her  to  write  so  entrancing  a record. 

S.  M. 
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The  Coming  of  the  English  Bible.  By  Henry  J.  Cowell, 
F.K.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.  The  Epworth  Press,  1944. 

Our  Fellow,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Cowell,  has  brought  together  into 
a convenient  and  accessible  form  a great  quantity  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  history  of  the  Bible  in  the  English 
language,  in  this,  his  latest  little  book.  He  tells  his  tale  in 
the  form  of  a series  of  pen-portraits  of  the  pioneers  to  whom 
we  owe  the  early  translations  into  our  own  tongue — Wycliffe, 
Tindale,  Thomas  Poyntz,  Miles  Coverdale  and  others — and 
brings  the  story  down  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611. 
He  gives  also  some  interesting  notes  on  the  chaining  of  the 
books,  particularly  as  regards  the  ' Chained  Library  ’ of 
Hereford  Cathedral.  The  early  French  Bibles  used  by  our 
Huguenot  forbears  do  not  enter  into  his  scheme. 
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auiutionB  to  t{)f  Sibranu 

A NOTABLE  addition  to  the  Society’s  Library  during  the  year  is 
an  important  work  of  Jacques  Basnage  purchased  by  the 
Directors  of  the  French  Hospital  in  February  1944.  It  is 
Histoire  de  Veglise  depuis  Jesus  Christ  jusqu' d present,  divisee  en 
quatre  parties.  La  premiere  contient  riiistoire  du  gouvernement 
de  Veglise  dans  ses  dioceses  J Alexandrie,  d’Antioche,  JAfrique 
des  Gaules,  de  Constantinople  et  de'Bome.  La  seconde  contient 
Vhistowe  de  ses  principaux  dogmes,  du  Canon  des  Ecritures,  des 
traditions  des  huits  conciles  cecumeniques,  de  la  justification,  de  la 
grace  et  de  V eucharistie.  La  troisieme  contient  celle  de  V adoration 
du  Sacrament,  du  culte  des  anges,  de  la  Vierge,  des  Saints,  de  leurs 
reliques  et  de  leurs  images  depuis  Jesus  Christ  jusqu’ a la  naissance 
des  Alhigeois.  Et  la  quatrieme  Vhistoire  des  Alhigeois  et  de  la 
succession  de  Veglise  jusqu'd  present.  Par  Mons.  Basnage.  A 
Rotterdam,  chez  Reinier  Leers.  1699. 

There  is  a dedicatory  letter  ‘ Aux  nobles,  grands  et  puissans 
Seigneurs  les  etats  de  Hollande  et  de  West  Frise,’  signed 
' Jacques  Basnage  ’ and  dated  ‘ De  Eotterdam  ce  28  Nov. 
1698.’  The  book  is  in  two  large  calf-bound  quartos  and  has 
two  book  plates  of  former  owners,  one  inscribed  ‘ Ex  libris 
Marchionis  Salsae.’  From  the  Huguenot  point  of  view  it  is 
the  fourth  part  which  is  most  valuable.  This  was  originally 
published  at  Rotterdam  as  a separate  book  in  1690  Vvdth  the 
title  L' Histoire  de  la  religion  des  eglises  reformees,  and  was  again 
issued  separately  in  1721  with  considerable  augmentations. 

The  author  was  a member  of  a distinguished  family  of 
Rouen.  Readers  of  the  Aufrere  Papers  will  recollect  his  con- 
nexions with  the  Amsincq  family,  also  from  Rouen.  He  was 
born  in  1653,  became  a pastor  in  1676,  and  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  Holland  in  1685.  He  worked  as  a minister  in  Rotter- 
dam, and  from  1709  to  his  death  in  1723  he  was  pastor  of  the 
French  church  at  the  Hague.  The  Grand  Pensionary  Heinsius 
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employed  him  in  various  diplomatic  missions.  In  these  he 
showed  marked  ability  and  Voltaire  said  of  him  that  he  was 
‘ plus  propre  a etre  Ministre  d’Etat  que  d’une  paroisse.’  He 
was  opposed  to  his  hrother-in-law,  Jurieu,  on  the  question  of 
the  Camisard  rising,  which  he  held  to  he  unjustified,  and  con- 
demned the  excesses  of  the  rebels. 

The  article  on  Basnage  in  Haag’s  La  France  Protestante 
refers  to  the  profound  scholarship  of  his  writing,  ‘ un  impartia- 
lite  a laquelle  les  Catholics  rendent  eux-memes  hommage,’  ‘ un 
style  toujours  agreable.’  ‘ Ami  de  la  Paix  il  cherissait  par 
dessus  tout  la  verite  et  la  justice,  libre  de  tout  prejuge  fana- 
tique  il  n’a  donne  a la  controverse  que  le  moindre  de  place 
possible.’ 

Scott,  John  : Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation.  The  Library 
has  contributed  to  the  salvage  collection  a considerable  body  of 
irrelevant  or  duplicate  books,  and  has  in  turn  received  this  short 
life  of  Calvin  which  Mr.  T.  K.  A.  Katcliffe,  Clerk  to  the  Directors 
of  the  French  Hospital,  found  while  helping  to  sort  books  and 
kindly  reserved  for  the  Library. 

Other  additions  are  : 

Frossard,  C.  L. : La  discipline  ecclesiastique  du  Pays  de  Bearn, 
1877. 

Etude  historique  et  hihliographique  sur  la  Discipline 
ecclesiastique  des  eglises  reformees  de  France.  1887. 

Recueil  des  reglements,  extraits  des  actes  des  Synodes  Pro- 
vinciaux  tenus  dans  la  province  du  Bas-Languedoc  de 
1568  a 1623.  Publie  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  Ch.  L. 
Frossard.  1885. 

Koget,  A.  : Les  Suisses  et  Geneve  ou  V emancipation  de  la 
Communaute  Genevoise  au  16^.  siecle.  1864. 

These  four  were  purchased  by  the  Directors  of  the  French 
Hospital  in  May  1944. 

There  has  also  been  added  a long  essay  in  typescript  on 
Armand  Boibelleau  de  la  Chapelle  (1676-1746),  pastor  at 
Wandsworth,  the  Artillery  and  other  London  refugee  churches, 
and  finally  at  the  Hague.  He  was  author  of  a number  of 
religious  works  and  also  of  Bihliotheque  Anglaise  ou  histoire 
litteraire  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  published  in  Amsterdam  in 
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1717-27,  and  of  Bihliotheque  misonnee  des  ouvrages  des  savans 
de  VEurope.  Amsterdam,  1728-38. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  the  issues  of  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  dihistoire  de  Geneve  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina  for  the  year  1943  have  both 
reached  us  safely. 
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iMi^rellanea. 

L_A  HUGUENOT  CHANT. 

The  stately  music  of  the  Dutch  National  Anthem  must  appeal 
to  all  true  Huguenots,  but  it  has  only  recently  been  discovered 
that  this  ancient  melody  has  a genuine  connexion  with 
ourselves. 

The  words  alone  are  not  only  of  interest  to  the  Dutch, 
but  are  of  real  value  to  any  student  of  Keformation  history  ; 
for  the  WiLHELMUs  van  Nassau,  which  is  its  name,  has 
enshrined,  in  poetic  form,  many  of  the  priceless  sayings  of 
Prince  William  the  Silent,  hero  of  the  Keformation. 

It  was  composed  about  the  year  1568,  and  in  fifteen  long 
and  complicated  verses  conveys  the  entire  motive  of  his  stand 
for*the  freedom  of  the  Netherlands. 

Simply  translated  the  theme  of  the  song  is  this  : 

‘ I have  been  a loyal  subject  to  the  King  of  Spain  (and  the  Low 
Countries),  but  as  he  has  proved  utterly  unworthy,  I have  transferred 
my  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Kings,  who  never  fails  those  who 
trust  in  Him.’ 

The  music,  however,  concerns  us  most,  for  this  noble  anthem 
was  set  to  a still  older  Huguenot  melody  called  the  ‘ Tune  of 
Chartres.’ 

This  is  easy  to  believe  ; for  it  is  indeed  a typical  piece  of 
Huguenot  religious  music,  and  eminently  suited  to  convey 
the  sentiments  of  this  heroic  son-in-law  of  Admiral  Coligny. 

‘ My  Shield  and  Confidence 
Art  Thou,  0 Lord  my  God. 

On  Thee  will  I build  : 

Forsake  me  nevermore.’ 

(The  Wilhelmus.) 

(Communicated  hy  Miss  E.  B.  C.  Lillingston,)  ^ 

1 With  acknowledgments  to  Professor  G.  N.  Clark  in  Voice  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  February  6,  1943. 
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II._M0NSIEUK  ANDEE  PHILIP. 

We  Huguenots  were  naturally  pleased  that  a present-day 
Huguenot  should  he  a leading  man  under  General  de  Gaulle, 
but  the  Huguenots  of  England  may  wonder  that  his  name  is 
spelt  in  English  fashion  and  not  the  French,  Philippe. 

The  explanation  is  this.  At  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  the  Philippe  family  escaped  to  England,  were 
domiciled  here  for  several  generations,  and  their  name  was 
anglicised.  When  persecution  ceased,  however,  they,  and 
many  other  Huguenots,  returned  to  France  ; but  with  the 
charming  gratitude  which  comes  so  easy  to  the  Huguenots 
they  retained  the  English  spelling  of  their  name,  in  memory 
of  their  land  of  refuge  in  time  of  trouble. 

{Communicated  hy  Miss  E.  B.  C.  Lillingston.) 

III.— NOTES  ON  THE  FAMILY  OF  PELISSIEE  IN 
lEELANH. 

About  the  year  1686  Abel  Pelissier,  a Huguenot  gentleman 
of  the  district  of  Languedoc  in  France,  was  driven  from  his 
estate  and  property  near  the  city  of  Castres  by  the  persecution 
of  his  religion  that  followed  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  under  Louis  XIV.  His  sons  by  an  early  marriage 
remained  behind,  and  by  conforming  to  the  papal  faith  got  the 
patriarchal  lands  into  their  possession. 

Abel  Pelissier  himself  sought  refuge  in  England,  and  there 
entered  the  army  of  William  III,  in  Lord  Galway’s  regiment,  but 
after  a time  passed  over  to  Ireland,  and,  being  then  a widower, 
married  Madame  de  Choisi,  who  was  also  a Protestant  emigrant 
like  himself. 

From  this  union  came  : — 

1.  John,  b.  1709,  clergyman.  Fellow  and  Vice-Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; m.  Miss  Maxwell,  by  whom 
no  issue. 

2.  Peter,  clergyman,  m.  Arabella  Stuart,  sister  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Castle  Stewart,  and  had  seven  children,  among 
whom  was  William  St.  George  Pelissier,  who  m. 
Elizabeth  (b.  1788,  d.  1869),  d.  of  Eawdon  Hautenville 
(portraits  at  Baythorne  of  both  the  latter). 
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3.  Charles,  clergyman,  d.  unm. 

4.  Jaques  (James),  b.  1706,  d.  unm. 

5.  Alexander,  b.  1707,  d.  unm.  1777,  buried  Merrion  Kow, 
Dublin. 

6.  Marie,  m.  1714,  but  no  issue  ; d.  1771. 

7.  Olimpe,  b.  1716,  d.  unm.  1786. 

The  above  note  was  by  William  St.  George  Pelissier,  Novem- 
ber 1855. 

We  find  in  the  Huguenot  Society's  Publications  that  Abel 
Pelissier  of  Clonygowan,  King’s  Co.,  Ireland,  who  was  the  son 
of  Abel  Pelissier  of  Castres,  Languedoc,  and  Anne  Nicolas, 
m.  December  4,  1698,  Marie  d.  of  Caesar  de  Choisi,  by  his  wife 
Marie  Gilbert,  of  Poitou.  Marie  de  Choisi  was  born  1680  and 
died  1756,  of  whom  came  : — 

1.  Angelique,  b.  1709,  d.  1731,  eldest  daughter. 

2.  Marianne,  b.  1716,  d.  1770.  P.  Louis  de  Boisragon. 

M.  Marianne  de  Boucherier. 

M.  Henriette  de  Boucherier. 

{Communicated  hy  Major  Bertrand  B.  B.  Bambaut.) 
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THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 

Meetings  of  the  Session  1944-45. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  8,  1944,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt.  Sir  William  K.  Codling, 
President,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Minutes  of  the  Sixtieth  Annual  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Miss  Kathleen  N.  Busfield  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

A paper  on  * Polish  Protestants  and  the  Huguenots  in 
Poland  ’ was  read  by  Professor  S.  Kot,  Polish  Minister  of 
Information. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  10,  1945, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt.  Sir  William  E.  Codling, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  November  8,  1944,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  William  Alfred  Chardin  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

A paper  on  ‘ The  Family  of  Chenevix  ’ was  read  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Austen-Leigh  (Vice-President). 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  14,  1945,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt.  Sir  William  E.  Codling, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  January  10,  1945,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 
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Mr.  Edgar  Samuel  Perry  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society. 

A paper  on  ‘ The  Ulster  Plantation  ’ was  read  by  Professor 
D.  L.  Savory,  M.P. 

Sixty-First  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  9, 
1945,  held  at  the  Hotel  Eembrandt.  Sir  William  E. 
Codling,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  March  14, 1945,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

A Presentation  was  made  to  Mr.  M.  S.  Giuseppi  on  his 
retirement  after  forty  years’  service  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Giuseppi  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

A Ballot  was  taken  to  elect  Officers  and  Council  for  the  next 
Session,  with  the  following  result  : — 

President. — Professor  Douglas  Lloyd  Savory,  M.P. 
Vice-Presidents. — Eichard  Arthur  Austen-Leigh,  Esq. ; 
George  Beaumont  Beeman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Arthur  Herve 
Browning,  Esq.  ; Sir  William  Eichard  Codling,  C.B.,  C.V.O., 
C.B.E.  ; Sir  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S., 
F.E.C.S.  ; Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq,,  LL.D.  ; Miss 
Susan  Minet ; Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E.,  F.S.A. 
Treasurer. — Captain  Frank  Leslie  Paviere,  A.C.A. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Eomilly  Eoget,  Esq. 

Council. — Major  Thomas  Aubertin  ; Charles  Travis  Clay, 
Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.  ; James  Henry  Nelson  Curtis,  Esq. ; 
Lt.-Col.  Eobert  Maturin  Manning  Davy  ; Eaimond  Warwick 
Debaufre  de  Guyon,  Esq.  ; Lt.-Col.  Charles  E.  F.  Dumas,  M.C.  ; 
Charles  Henry  Jeune,  Esq.  ; W.  H.  Manchee,  Esq.  ; Owen 
Fortrie  Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Miss  Winifred  Turner  ; Anthony 
Eichard  Wagner,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Eichmond  Herald  ; Orlando 
Henry  Wagner,  Esq. 


The  Annual  Eeport,  as  follows,  together  with  the  Honorary 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  1944,  as  duly  audited,  was  adopted. 
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Repori  of  the  Council  to  the  61s^  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

The  full  number  of  meetings  have  been  held,  at  the  Hotel 
Kembrandt,  during  the  Session,  and  the  practice,  due  to  war 
conditions,  of  holding  them  in  the  afternoon,  preceded  by  a 
lunch  instead  of  after  a dinner,  has  been  continued.  The 
Annual  Meeting  however  will  be  held,  as  last  year,  in  the  late 
afternoon,  followed  by  a dinner.  It  is  hoped  to  revert  to  the 
dinners  and  evening  meetings  next  Session. 

The  Council  has  again  to  report  a slight  decrease  in  the 
Fellowship.  Although  three  new  Fellows  have  been  elected 
since  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  Society  has  lost  six  Ordinary 
Fellows  and  one  Honorary  Fellow  by  death,  and  one  Fellow  by 
resignation.  There  is  no  change  in  the  list  of  Subscribing 
Libraries.  The  numbers  now  stand  at  214  Ordinary  Fellows, 
8 Honorary  Fellows  and  61  Subscribing  Libraries,  making  a 
total  of  283. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  : 

‘ Polish  Protestants  and  the  Huguenots  in  Poland,’  by 
Professor  S.  Kot,  Polish  Minister  of  Information  (under  the 
terms  of  the  Browning  Fund)  ; ‘ The  Family  of  Chenevix,’  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh  ; and  ‘ The  Ulster  Plantation,’  by 
Professor  D.  L.  Savory,  M.P.  It  had  been  hoped  that  Professor 
E.  Vermeil  of  Paris  would  be  able  to  read  a paper  on  ‘ Les  deux 
Eeformes,  celle  de  Luther  et  celle  de  Calvin,’  but  unfortunately 
he  was  prevented  from  coming  over  from  France.  Professor 
Savory  very  kindly  read  a paper  at  short  notice  at  the  meeting 
which  Professor  Vermeil  was  to  have  addressed. 

No.  3 of  Vol.  XVII  of  the  Proceedings  was  issued  last  summer, 
and  this  year’s  issue  will  contain  the  above  papers,  the 
President’s  Address  and  other  items.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
resume  printing  of  the  quarto  publications  of  the  Society,  but 
arrangements  for  the  issue  of  a volume  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit  are  well  advanced.  This  will  contain  a list  of  Irish 
Huguenot  Pensioners  compiled  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  C.B.,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee.  Other  volumes  in  preparation  will  deal 
with  the  Eegister  of  the  ‘ Artillery  ’ Church,  London,  and  the 
‘ Actes  ’ of  the  Church  of  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  Part  II. 
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The  Society  has  recently  received  a letter  from  the  Societe 
de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais,  giving  information  as 
to  the  activities  of  that  Society  during  the  German  occupation 
of  Paris.  This  will  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1944,  are  appended  to  this  report. 

The  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  discloses  a surplus  of 
£20  185.  3d.  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1944.  This 
surplus  had  been  added  to  the  Capital  Account  of  the  Society. 
The  Capital  Account,  which  is  an  accumulation  of  the  surpluses 
of  income,  less  deficiencies,  amounted  to  £1,596  Os.  9d.  at 
December  31,  1944. 

The  comparative  figures  of  Income  and  Expenditure  for 
the  past  three  years  are  as  follows  : — 

1942  1943  1944 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Income  for  the  year  . 322  0 4 319  15  8 322  11  7 

Legacy  (W.  Annereau 

deed.)  ...  10  0 0 


322  0 4 319  15  8 332  11  7 

Expenditure  for  the 

year  . . . 206  12  3 268  0 7 311  13  4 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  income  shows  little  variation  for 

the  past  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  income  for  the 
years  1937,  1938  and  1939  averaged  £518  per  annum  as  against 
an  average  income  of  £321  for  the  years  1942,  1943  and  1944. 
The  decline  of  nearly  £200  per  annum  between  these  periods 
is  due  to  various  causes,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Deaths  and  resignations  of  Fellows  in  excess  of  the 

accession  of  new  Fellows. 

(b)  Loss  of  subscriptions  due  to  war-time  conditions. 

(c)  Compounding  of  annual  subscriptions. 

(d)  Increase  in  the  rate  of  income  tax  which  has  reduced  ' 

the  net  yield  on  the  investments. 

The  increase  in  the  expenditure  during  the  past  three  years 
is  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  enhanced  cost  of  printing  of  the 
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Proceedings  and  reprints  therefrom.  The  List  of  Fellows  was 
not  reprinted  during  the  years  1942  and  1944.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Society  has  suspended  the  publication 
of  the  quarto  series  of  publications  during  the  period  of  the 
war.  The  surpluses  of  the  last  five  years  will  be  more  than 
absorbed  in  the  future  when  it  is  found  practicable  to  resume 
printing  of  this  series. 

In  addition  to  the  Capital  Account,  the  Society  has  an 
accumulated  balance  of  £1,771  IO5.  Sd.  in  respect  of  Composition 
Fees. 

The  surplus  funds  of  the  Society  are  invested  in  British 
Government  Securities  to  the  extent  of  £3,000.  The  market 
value  of  the  Investments  at  December  31,  1944,  was 
£3,038  25.  Od.  The  Society  also  holds  a sum  of  £415  2s.  6d. 
on  deposit  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

Fellows  will  have  learnt  with  regret  that  Mr.  M.  S.  Giuseppi 
who  has  served  the  Society  as  Assistant  Secretary  with  such 
scholarly  ability,  zeal  and  efficiency  for  just  on  forty  years  is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  Session,  and  the  Council  wishes  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  recording  its  deep  appreciation  of 
his  services. 

The  Council  has  appointed  Miss  Helen  M.  Briggs  as  his 
successor. 

During  the  Session,  Mrs.  E.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Miss  N.  C.  Shepherd  as  custodian  of  the  Society’s 
stock  of  publications  at  Dr.  Williams’s  Library. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to 
the  Honorary  Officers,  including  the  Honorary  Auditors,  for 
their  labours  in  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  in  particular 
its  pronounced  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  arduous  work 
of  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  wffiich  has  during  recent  years  been 
carried  out  under  conditions  of  exceptional  difficulty. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  Presidential  Address 
printed  on  another  page,  and  after  declaring  the  result  of  the 
Ballot  resigned  the  Chair  to  the  President-Elect,  Professor 
D.  L.  Savory,  M.P.,  whom  he  invested  with  the  Badge  of  Office. 
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lip  Softn  ®iurk. 

Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  on  May  9,  1945. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  R.  CODLING,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  C.B.E. 

The  manuscript  volumes  of  lives  of  English  and  French  Protes- 
tants compiled  by  John  Quick  and  preserved  in  Dr,  Williams’s 
Library  were  described  in  Vol.  XIV  of  the  Huguenot  Society’s 
Proceedings.  Though  they  were  never  printed  for  reasons  there 
explained,  their  value  was  sufficiently  realised  for  the  Library  to 
arrange  for  the  making  of  a careful  transcript  as  the  originals  fell 
into  decay  and  for  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme 
frangais  to  secure  a second  transcript  in  1869  for  their  own 
library  in  Paris.  Quick  was  born  in  1636  and  died  in  1706,  so 
that  he  was  a contemporary  of  most  of  those  whom  he  com- 
memorates and  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  them. 
Himself  a non-conformist  preacher  who  had  suffered  persecu- 
tion, he  brought  enthusiasm  to  his  task,  was  industrious  in 
consulting  the  available  authorities,  whom  he  frequently 
names,  and  used  a style  which,  if  it  does  tend  to  prolixity,  is 
yet  racy  and  entertaining. 

Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Dieppe. 

The  Church  of  Dieppe  is  well  represented  in  the  ‘ leones.’ 
Quick  deals  with  a group  of  ministers  whose  lives  cover  the 
period  from  the  founding  of  a Protestant  congregation  in  the 
town  until  after  the  close  of  the  last  religious  war  in  1629  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  Huguenots  as  a political  party. 
‘ Incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Dieppe  ’ would  be  a 
more  truly  descriptive  title  than  ‘ lives  of  the  ministers,’  for 
the  pastors  remain  somewhat  shadowy  figures  although  the 
events  of  their  ministry  are  vividly  set  forth. 
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Sources  for  History  of  Church  of  Dieppe. 

The  reason  for  giving  rather  special  attention  to  this  Church 
may  be  that  Quick  had  access  to  what  he  calls  ‘ the  manuscript 
history  of  the  Church  of  Dieppe,  compiled  by  two  of  their 
successive  elders  who  were  persons  of  quality  and  great  pru- 
dence.’ These  elders  were  Guillaume  and  Jean  Daval  whose 
history  of  the  Church  of  Dieppe  w^as  printed  in  1878.  There 
is  a copy  in  the  library  at  the  French  Hospital.  Large  portions 
of  Quick’s  narratives  are  actual  translations  from  the  Davals’. 
The  French  is  lively  in  style  and  loses  nothing  in  Quick’s 
version.  Not  only  the  entertaining  quality  of  the  story  makes 
this  part  of  the  ‘ leones  ’ attractive,  but  it  has  the  additional 
interest  of  a link  with  the  history  of  the  refugee  churches  in 
England,  for  the  Dieppe  congregation  sought  safety  at  Eye  in 
several  critical  periods  of  the  religious  wars.  The  ministers 
chosen  for  special  accounts  are  John  Venables,  Francois  de  St. 
Paul,  Mathieu  Cartault  and  his  son  Moi'se,  and  Abdiah  Denys  ; 
the  accounts  of  Venables  and  Denys  are  incorporated  in  the 
lives  of  de  St.  Paul  and  Moise  Cartault  respectively. 


Foundation  of  Church. 

The  Church  of  Dieppe  was  founded,  says  Quick  (translating 
Daval)  by 

‘ a poor  pedlar  called  John  Venables,  who  came  from  the  city  of 
Geneva  with  a pack  of  hooks  at  his  back  . . . about  the  end  of 
August  in  the  year  1557.  His  books  were  not  many  but  good  and 
he  was  tollerably  well  instructed  ...  so  that  in  a little  time  he  had 
gained  divers  of  the  chiefest  citizens  of  Dieppe.’ 

By  May,  1559,  the  Protestant  community  was  so  strong 
that  when  Adam  Sequart,  on  behalf  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Eouen,  came  to  investigate  the  increase  in  its  numbers 

‘ at  nine  in  the  evening  there  assembled  at  least  five  hundred  Protes- 
tants who  passed  forward  and  then  returned  back  again  before 
Sequar’s  lodgings  singing  of  Psalms,  which  so  affrighted  him  that 
he  took  horse  and  the  next  day  rid  early  out  of  town  doing  no 
farther  mischief.’ 
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Appointment  of  de  St.  Paul. 

In  this  year  Francois  de  St.  Paul  ^ was  appointed  as  one 
of  the  ministers,  and  next  year  a petition  to  the  King,  Francis  II, 
for  the  grant  of  a meeting  place  drew  down  the  disfavour  of  the 
Court  and  the  prohibition  of  the  exercise  of  the  Eeformed 
Eeligion.  Nevertheless  the  numbers  increased,  and  Monsieur 
de  St.  Paul  preached  regularly.  In  July  he  was  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Colloquy  of  Oissy. 

The  history  of  his  ministry  and  that  of  his  successor, 
Mathieu  Cartault,  is  bound  up  with  the  fluctuating  fortunes 
of  the  wars  of  religion  which  first  broke  out  in  1562.  At 
Dieppe  much  depended  on  the  attitude  of  the  governor  of 
the  castle  and  garrison.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  this  v/as  a 
Protestant,  Charles  de  Ponssart,  Sieur  des  Fors  or  des  Forets. 

First  Exile  to  Bye. 

On  the  temporary  defeat  of  the  Protestant  cause  the  greater 
part  of  the  Church  went  into  exile  and  ‘ that  they  might  freely 
enjoy  the  exercise  of  religion  withdrew  themselves  into  England 
among  whom  were  the  Lord  des  Fors,  Captain  of  the  Castle, 
and  Monsieur  de  St.  Paul,  the  pastor  of  the  Church.’  They 
went  to  Eye,  arriving  in  small  parties  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1562.  An  interesting  account  of  this  migration  is 
given  in  an  article  by  W.  J.  Hardy  on  ‘ Foreign  Eefugees  at 
Eye  ’ in  V ol.  II  of  the  Society’s  Proceedings. 

Beturn  to  Dieppe,  1562. 

But  in  December  the  promise  of  an  amnesty  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  Civil  War  drew  St.  Paul  and  his  congregation 
back  to  Dieppe.  Then  followed  a struggle  for  permission  to 
own  a church  for  public  worship,  which  met  with  no  success 
and  led  to  the  dismissal  of  a friendly  Protestant  governor, 
Gilbert  Filhet,  Sieur  de  la  Curee.  Nevertheless  the  Church  did 
not  lose  ground  and  ‘ the  Lord  was  still  present  with  the  faithful 
and  zealous  pastor.  Monsieur  de  St.  Paul.  . . . But  the  pastoral 
work  in  this  flourishing  Church  was  too  much  and  too  burden- 


^ His  full  name  is  given  by  Haag  as  Fran9ois  de  Saux,  dit  de  St.  Paul. 
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some  for  one  man.’  Nicolas  le  Tellier  was  appointed  to  assist 
him. 

Sigongne  as  Governor. 

De  ia  Curee  was  succeeded  as  Governor  by  a man  who  was 
to  prove  the  villain  of  the  piece  for  some  years  and  whose  acts 
led  to  the  second  exile  of  the  congregation  in  1567.  This 
was  Rene  de  Beauxoncles,  Sieur  de  Sigongne,  a favourite  of 
the  Marshal  Charles  Cosse  de  Brissac,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Normandy, 

‘ a fellow  who  had  served  him  as  a vallett  in  his  family,  traymed  up 
to  his  master’s  will  and  lure  . . . one  cut  out  for  the  nonce  to 
performe  any  of  his  mischievous  designes.’ 

Having  risen  to  the  position  of  Governor  of  Dieppe  he 

‘ studies  all  means  to  conserve  himself  in  it  . . . and  by  dissembling 
and  counterfeiting  the  Protestant  to  win  the  hearts  and  affections  of 
the  chiefest  inhabitants.  . . . Yea,  he  would  frequently  invite  their 
pastor.  Monsieur  de  St.  Paul  unto  his  table  and  tell  him  what  great 
inclination  he  had  to  abjure  Popery.  . . . Yea  he  would  take  his 
times  to  hear  this  worthy  minister  preach  and  see  him  administer  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  to  which  end  he  would  get  into  some  near  adjoyning 
house  where  he  might  see  and  not  be  seen.  And  he  could  act  his 
part  so  cunningly  . . . that  the  most  of  them  who  were  intimate 
with  him  . . . believed  that  he  was  in  good  earnest.’ 

Warning  of  Coligny. 

Admiral  Coligny,  who  knew  Sigongne,  sought  to  get  him 
replaced,  but  the  Governor’s  arts  had  been  so  successful  that 
a large  body  of  citizens  petitioned  to  retain  him. 

‘ The  good  Lord  Admiral  told  theise  gentlemen  of  Dieppe  that 
they  did  not  know  what  they  did  . . . that  they  were  just  like  the 
frogs  in  the  fable  who  begged  of  Jupiter  a stork  (and  cigogne  in 
French  signifies  a stork)  for  their  king,  that  would  devour  them 
all.  . . . And  one  thing  is  most  remarkable  that  Sigongne  himself 
provde  most  ungratefull  unto  those  very  persons  who  had  bin  most 
active  and  laborious  to  fix  and  settle  him  in  his  government,  for 
they  were  the  first  that  he  rid  his  hands  of  . . . yea  and  by  one  way 
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or  other  he  made  away  every  mother’s  child  of  them  , . . nor  had 
he  any  rest  till  he  had  brought  them  all  to  destruction.’ 

Quarrels  over  Thiboult. 

Unfortunately  dissensions  in  the  Church  played  into 
Sigongne’s  hands.  A certain  Toussaint  Thiboult  (or  Gibout) 
was  appointed  to  assist  Monsieur  de  St.  Paul  in  1564.  His 
conduct  soon  gave  rise  to  scandal  and  criticism,  but  he  had  so 
much  ingratiated  himself  with  a section  of  the  congregation 
that  it  was  split  into  two  camps. 

‘ The  pastors  peckt  at  one  another  in  their  sermons  and  the  people 
imitating  their  example  did  worse  in  their  conversation,  breaking 
out  very  often  into  intemperate  speeches,  rayling  and  reviling  of 
one  another.’ 

After  three  years  of  dissension  came  the  outbreak  of  another 
religious  war.  The  people  of  Dieppe  undertook  to  remain 
passive  in  accordance  with  a proclamation  in  which  the  King 
promised  that  those  who  did  so  should  retain  such  privileges 
as  had  been  given  them  by  the  Edict  of  Amboise  in  1563. 

Plot  hy  Sigongne. 

‘ Sigongne  conceived  it  was  now  a fit  time  to  act  his  tragedy,  the 
catastrophe  of  which  would  have  bin  mournfull  for  him  and  his  if 
he  had  met  with  as  good  heads  as  he  did  with  stout  hearts.  . . . 
This  beggarly  caitiff  . . . instead  of  preserving  and  maintaining 
the  inhabitants  in  peace  and  tranquillity  . . . resolves  to  pillage 
and  plunder  them.  . . . Therefore  to  effect  it  he  will  patch  the 
foxe’s  tayl  to  the  lion’s  skin  and  doe  that  by  subtility  and  divelish 
policys  which  he  cannot  by  his  own  proper  strength,’ 

He  accordingly  represented  to  the  King  that  he  and  his 
garrison  were  not  safe  froni  the  townspeople,  who  were  seething 
with  rebellion.  In  reply  the  Sieur  de  la  Meilleray,^  the  King’s 
lieutenant  at  Caux,  was  ordered  to  go  to  his  protection  with  a 
regiment  of  foot.  News  of  this  having  come  to  the  people, 
they  protested,  but  Sigongne  assured  them  no  harm  was  in- 
tended to  them  and  contrived  to  allay  their  fears. 

1 Jean  de  Mouy,  Sieur  de  la  Meilleray  (or  Mailleraye). 
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Battle  with  La  Meilleray's  Troops. 

‘ In  the  meane  while  the  Sieur  de  la  Meilleray  slips  into  the  Castle 
by  night  (on  the  26  and  27  of  October,  the  eve  of  St.  Simon  and 
Jude  . . .)  with  a regiment  of  1200  foot  souldiers  and,  w’hich  was 
strange,  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  the  least  notice 
of  it.’ 

Sigongne  next  day  made  ready  for  the  attack,  promising 
the  soldiers  that  he  would  make  them  all  rich  and  that  there 
would  be  very  little  resistance.  Meanwhile  the  townspeople 
were  in  church  when  a Catholic  woman  burst  in  during  the 
sermon  crying,  ‘ Leave  off ! All  is  lost,  for  we  are  betrayed  ! 
You  may  see  abundance  of  pikes  ...  as  of  soldiers  marshalled 
up  in  battell  array  in  the  cittadelL’  Investigation  proved  this 
to  be  only  too  true  ; the  guns  of  the  castle  were  trained  on  the 
town  and  the  gates  shut.  An  appeal  to  La  Meilleray  brought 
the  reply  that  they  must  decide  within  two  hours  whether  they 
would  lay  down  their  arms  and  receive  a garrison  into  their 
houses  or  take  the  consequences  of  refusal.  They  decided  that 
it  was  the  lesser  of  two  evils  to  die  for  their  lives  and  liberties, 
but  sent  a party  of  their  foremost  citizens  to  make  a last 
appeal. 

‘ This  was  the  worst  course  they  could  take,  for  they  sent  away 
the  collonells  of  the  several  wards  and  the  captains  of  the  traine- 
bands  and  other  persons  of  authority  and  command  . . . who  in- 
stead of  getting  for  them  any  favourable  terms  were  detained 
prisoners  in  the  castelL’ 

Great  confusion  and  divided  counsels  followed,  and  many 
went  off  to  their  own  houses,  but  about  300  worked  together 
and  put  up  three  barricades  in  the  High  Street, 

‘ which  they  had  no  sooner  done  than  the  cannon  of  the  castell  began 
to  thunder  against  the  town.  . . . And  now  at  this  very  instant  the 
assaylants,  being  twelve  companys  of  foot  of  the  old  bands  of  Pied- 
mont, march  down  the  great  street  into  the  citty,  their  captains 
leading  them  in  a most  proud  and  insulting  manner,  with  their 
guilded  head-pieces  stick  with  bloody  feathers,  their  cuttle  axes 
naked  in  their  hands  and  their  shields  hanging  on  their  arms.  They 
came  on  swearing,  cursing  and  blaspheming  as  so  many  devils, 
vaunting  that  they  will  bath  themselves  in  a sea  of  Huguenot  blood.’ 
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Battle  with  La  Meilleray’s  troops. 

The  battle  that  followed  was  a singularly  unheroic  affair. 
The  first  and  second  barricades  proved  no  great  obstacles,  for 
the  defenders  on  attempting  to  fire  their  cannon  found 

‘ them  to  be  nayled  up  (nor  could  they  ever  learn  by  whom  it 
was  done).  This  amazed  them,  seeing  themselves  so  horribly  be- 
trayed. However  they  stoutly  defend  themselves  with  their 
musketts  and  strew  the  streets  with  the  dead  bodies  of  several  of 
their  enemys,  till  such  time  as  two  corporals  . . . one  called  Alex- 
ander, the  great  Frimouse,^  and  the  other,  Fournier,  quarrelled  with 
each  other  most  unseasonably.  . . . These  two  falling  from  words 
to  blows  and  others  being  as  foolish  as  they,  instead  of  stemming  the 
tyde  and  resisting  their  enemy,  some  taking  part  with  the  one  and 
others  with  the  other  and  others  againe  indeavouring  to  separate 
and  appease  them,  their  invading  enemys  doe  force  them  to  abandon 
the  defence  of  this  and  to  retreat  unto  the  second  barricadoe,  which 
retreat  of  theirs  brought  with  it  so  great  a terror  and  disorder  that 
they  were  all  easily  beaten  off  and  driven  away  from  it.’ 

In  this  desperate  situation  the  tables  were  suddenly  and 
completely  turned. 

‘ Seven  or  eight  persons  who  were  drinking  a bottle  of  wine  at 
a taverne  in  Salt  Street  and  nine  others  who  were  busied  in  the  same 
employment  at  another  taverne  in  the  Fish  Markett,  being  allarumde 
with  the  noise,  had  time  to  come  out  and  look  upon  their  enemys, 
who  were  now  crying,  “ The  citty  is  won.  The  day  is  our  own  ! ” 
Theise,  I say,  coming  in  at  this  instant  shot  off'  their  musketts  to  so 
good  purpose  that  they  killed  five  or  six  captains  upon  the  spot.  . . . 
So  that  the  most  daring  of  the  assailants  . . . stood  astonied  like 
men  out  of  their  wits  and  were  fast  running  back  into  the  Cittadell. 

. . . Some  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  women,  who  like  a troop 
of  Amazons  had  joyned  together  and  followed  beating,  wounding 
and  disarming  them.’ 

La  Meilleray,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  command,  had  not 
yet  appeared  ; his  arrival  on  the  scene  is  thus  described  : — 

‘ The  Sieur  de  la  Meilleray  armed  cap-a-pied  with  armour  of 
proof,  was  comeing  down  slowly  from  the  castell  after  his  souldiers, 
but  he  had  not  descended  as  yet  half  way  before  he  was  informed  by 

^ Alexandre  le  Grand,  dit  Frimouse. 
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the  foremost  of  the  fugitives  how  they  were  routed,  whereupon  he 
runs  back  with  all  possible  speed  unto  the  castell,  puffing  and 
panting  for  breath.  But  he  could  not  make  as  much  haste  as  his 
fears  and  cowardice  prompted  him  to,  because  of  the  wight  of  his 
armour,  so  that  he  caused  two  souldiers  to  help  him,  who  drew  him 
along  with  them  and  bore  him  up  between  them  as  well  as  they 
could  unto  the  draw-bridge,  over  which  having  once  past,  he  im- 
mediately gave  orders  to  hoyst  it  up  . . . disarmes  himself  without 
delay  of  his  bright  shineing  armour,  commands  that  his  horses  be 
saddled  and  bridled,  which  also  Sigongne  did,  to  save  themselves  by 
way  of  the  cittadell  in  case  they  should  be  pursued  by  the  new  rebells 
of  Dieppe.  The  rest  of  the  souldiers,  who  by  their  timely  flight  had 
escaped  the  sword  of  their  enemys,  ran  as  if  the  Old  One  had  bin  at 
their  heels  unto  the  Castle,  but  to  their  greater  fright  and  amazement 
they  And  the  bridge  drawn  up  and  the  gates  shut.  They  never 
prayed  so  heartily  in  all  theyr  whole  life  as  they  did  now  for  ad- 
mission. But  all  in  vain.  Sieur  La  Meilleray  and  the  garrison 
within  are  as  deaf  unto  them  as  the  marble  and  senceless  images  of 
their  saints  in  the  churches,  and,  which  is  worse,  they  did  not  onely 
deny  them  entrance,  but  load  them  with  injurys  and  reproaches.’ 

Some  managed  to  get  in  over  the  moat  only  to  be  taunted  for 
their  defeat  by  a ‘ handfull  of  townsmen  who  had  no  skill  in 
w^ar.’ 

Second  Exile  to  Bye, 

The  upshot  for  the  Protestants  of  Dieppe  was  that  ‘ tho  in 
the  fight  they  showed  that  they  had  lyons’  hearts  yet  when  it 
was  over  they  discovered  that  they  had  asses’  heads.’  The 
'want  of  leadership  continued  and  the  quarrel  of  Frimouse  and 
Fournier  'was  maintained.  It  was  at  last  resolved  to  abandon 
the  town,  and  so  came  about  the  second  exile  of  the  Church. 
Some  'went  to  Denmark  and  to  La  Eochelle,  a few  clung  to  their 
homes,  but  a large  body,  and  with  them  Monsieur  de  St.  Paul, 
once  more  sought  refuge  at  Eye. 

A few  townsmen  who  were  guarding  the  descent  from  the 
castle  to  the  town,  ambushed  in  the  neighbouring  houses,  did 
not  know  of  the  flight  of  their  fellows,  but  it  was  observed  from 
the  castle  and  Sigongne  called  upon  the  soldiers  to  avenge  their 
defeat  of  the  day  before. 

VOL.  XVII.— NO.  4. 
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‘ About  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  just  before  sun-setting 
this  valiant  governor  gets  out,  but  being  saluted  from  the  next 
houses  after  another  manner  than  he  expected,  the  fire  and  bullets 
of  this  rude  complement  did  so  much  affright  him  that  he  flew  back 
into  his  nest  as  fast  as  ever  his  nimble  legs  could  carry  him,  pur- 
posing never  any  more  to  issue  forth  upon  the  like  enterprise.’ 

The  last  defenders,  however,  soon  joined  the  general  flight  and 
Sigongne  pillaged  the  whole  deserted  town,  ‘ and  by  this  means 
was  this  rich  citty  utterly  impoverished  and  ruinated  by  her 
ovm  Governor.’ 

The  Protestants  had  soldiers  billeted  upon  them  and  had  to 
pay  an  indemnity  to  La  Meilleray. 

The  name  of  ‘ Mons.  Sr.  Pawle^of  Depe  ’ appears  in  a return 
of  refugees  at  Eye  dated  March  28, 1569.^  He  did  not  return 
to  Dieppe.  ‘ How  long  he  lived  at  Eye,’  says  Quick,  ‘ and  when 
he  died,  I know  not.  But  haveing  fought  the  good  fight  and 
kept  the  faith,  he  finished  his  course  here  in  exile.’ 

Appointment  of  Cartault. 

The  life  of  Mathieu  Cartault  (Cartaut,  Cartaud),  who  fol- 
lowed de  St.  Paul  in  the  ministry  at  Dieppe,  gives  again  a 
history  of  periods  of  exile  but  stretches  over  into  the  years  of 
calm  which  followed  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
We  do  not  find  clear  information  as  to  Cartault’s  origin  or  the 
exact  circumstances  of  his  joining  the  church  of  Dieppe. 
Quick  concludes  from  certain  references  in  Daval  that  he  began 
his  ministry  there  about  1569  or  1570,  but  Haag  ^ says  that  he 
was  minister  at  Bresol  up  to  his  flight  in  1572. 

Third  Exile  to  Bye. 

What  seems  certain  is  that  he  went  into  exile  after  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572,  landing  at  Eye,  the 
constant  refuge  of  the  Dieppe  congregation,  on  November  7.^ 
He  made,  it  would  seem,  some  stay  in  London,  for  in  a list  of 
ministers  serving  the  Dutch  church  there  w^e  find  ‘ Matthieu 
Cartant  {sic)  diet  Du  Val,  minister  of  Brisolles.’  ^ 

^ Hug.  8oc.  Proc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  567.  ^ Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  1st  ed. 

3 Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  574.  ^ Ibid.  p.  461.  Du  Val  ? de  Carvel. 
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Beturn  to  Dieppe. 

In  1573  he  accompanied  a small  party  that  returned  to 
Dieppe,  taking  advantage  of  a permission  to  hold  religious 
assemblies  of  not  more  than  ten  persons.  Nevertheless,  the 
dangers  were  such  that  Cartault  lived  in  hiding  under  the  names 
of  ‘ Monsieur  Mathieu  ’ or  ‘ le  Sieur  de  Carval,’  acting  as  sole 
pastor  and  preaching  to  secret  gatherings  to  which  admission 
was  only  given  on  production  of  a ‘ mereau  ’ or  token  issued  by 
the  Church.  The  peace  of  Monsieur  in  1576  brought  back  the 
bulk  of  the  congregation  from  Rye  ; ‘ and  now  the  publick 
worship  of  God  is  again  set  up  in  two  houses  within  the  walls  on 
Whit  Sunday,  yea  and  that  during  that  very  time  that  Henri  III 
resided  there.’ 

Fourth  Exile  to  Rye. 

There  was  yet  another  exile,  from  February  to  December, 
1577,  followed  by  a period  of  peace  after  the  treaty  of  Bergerac. 
Worship  was  conducted  in  the  house  of  Robert  de  Roquigney 
at  Pasleseuil  outside  the  town. 

‘ Here  this  poor  church  of  God  enjoyed  some  quiet  and  the  ark 
of  the  Covenant  rested  for  three  years  at  Pasleseuil  . . . and  the 
Lord  crowned  the  ministry  of  his  servant,  Monsieur  Cartaut  with 
great  success,  many  souls  being  dayly  added  unto  the  church  . . . 
insomuch  that  to  ease  and  assist  their  Pastor  who  was  overborne 
with  labours  the  church  called  in  joyntly  together  with  him  unto 
the  pastorall  office  in  June  1581,  Monsieur  Antoine  de  Licques. 
They  called  him  off  from  the  French  Church  at  Rye  in  England 
where  he  was  exercising  his  ministry.  So  that  now  the  church  of 
Dieppe  had  three  Pastors  serving  it  painfully  and  affectionately  at 
the  same  time.’ 

At  this  time  the  hated  Sigongne  was  accidentally  killed  and 
was  succeeded  as  Governor  by  Ay  mar  de  Clermont,  better 
known  by  his  territorial  title  of  Monsieur  de  Chastes.  His 
chief  benefit  to  the  Protestants  of  the  town,  to  whom  he  was 
very  sympathetic  although  personally  a Catholic,  was  to  free 
them  from  certain  very  oppressive  regulations  about  funerals. 

Concession  as  to  Funerals. 

‘ He  freed  the  Church  of  Dieppe  from  one  grinding  oppression 
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which  was  this  : — Ever  since  the  massacres  the  Protestants  were 
not  permitted  to  carry  their  dead  unto  their  graves  in  their  own 
persons  but  were  forced  to  hire  draymen  and  porters  at  unreasonable 
rates  and  accompanyed  by  a sergeant  to  conduct  them  to  the  burying 
places  and  to  put  them  under  ground.  But  the  plague  being  at  this 
time  hot  in  the  town  and  spreading  very  dangerously,  theise  porters 
refused  for  fear  of  infection  to  carry  the  dead.  Whereupon  the 
pastors  and  church  petitioning  their  governor,  Monsieur  des  Chattes 
and  offering  ...  to  carry  their  own  dead  upon  their  shoulders,  he 
dismissed  them  over  to  M.  Le  Fevre,^  who  also  was  advocat  fiscall 
to  take  care  and  make  an  order  about  it.  This  gentleman  was 
extreme  contrary  unto  the  Reformed  and  at  first  very  rudely  opposed 
their  motion.  But  having  put  on  his  considering  cap  and  not 
knowing  how  to  meet  with  any  other  or  better  expedient,  he  at 
length  condescends  unto  them,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  they  should 
in  their  own  persons  who  were  Protestants  carry  the  dead  Protes- 
tants unto  their  graves  of  whatsoever  disease  they  died,  tho  it  were 
the  plague,  which  they  accepted  most  readily  and  a decree  was 
passed  for  it.  And  from  that  time  they  began  to  conduct  in  sollemn 
order  their  deceased  friends  and  relations  unto  their  long  home,  which 
practise  hath  bin  continued  all  along  even  till  the  last  dissipation 
of  this  poor  church.’ 

Fifth  Exile  to  Bye. 

This  period  of  prosperity  came  to  an  end  in  1584  with  the 
revival  of  the  Holy  Catholic  League  ; once  again  Protestant 
worship  was  forbidden  and  banishment  threatened.  In 
December  a destitute  mass  of  fugitives,  among  them  the 
Pastors  Cartault  and  de  Ificques,  descended  upon  Eye. 

Cartaulfs  Letter  to  Walsingham. 

In  the  following  March,  the  Mayor  wrote  to  Secretary 
Walsingham  as  to  how  this  influx  might  be  dealt  with,  and  the 
letter  was  accompanied  by  another  from  the  Pastors  Cartault 
and  de  Licques  promising  co-operation  by  the  refugees,  ‘ jusque 
a ce  qu’il  plaise  a Dieu  les  rappeiler  par  le  moyen  d’une  bonne 
paix  en  France.’  ^ They  had  reason  to  think  themselves 
fortunate  in  having  made  their  escape.  The  laws  suppressing 


1 Guillaume  Frere,  avocat  fiscal. 


2 Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  576-7. 
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the  Eeformed  Keligion  in  France  granted  one-third  of  their 
goods  to  those  who  fled  and  one  person  was  left  in  each  house 
to  take  charge,  but  ‘ these  were  compelled  to  go  to  masse  and 
to  house  with  the  wolves.’  The  refugees,  moreover,  escaped 
a terrible  famine, 

‘ for  they  came  from  Port  Famine  into  a land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  The  plenty  was  so  great  in  England  that  all  sorts  of  victuals 
were  sold  at  cheap  and  easy  rates.  In  so  much  so  that  our  refugees 
did  from  thence  send  bread  ready  baked  unto  their  friends  at  Dieppe 
to  keep  them  from  starving.’ 

Beturn  to  Dieppe. 

In  1588,  after  the  murder  of  Henri  III  and  the  Guises, 
Monsieur  de  Chastes  recalled  the  Church  to  Dieppe.  Here 
M.  Cartault  conducted  worship  in  private  houses  until  1589, 
when  Henry  IV  visited  the  city  and  Protestant  worship  was 
publicly  conducted  in  his  presence. 

Edict  of  Nantes. 

After  the  issue  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  a Protestant  Temple 
was  built  in  the  suburb  of  La  Barre.  It  was  great  and  spacious, 
capable  of  containing  5,000  or  6,000  persons.  Cartault  preached 
the  first  sermon  in  June  1601. 

Peace  with  the  Catholics. 

‘ From  this  time  untill  his  death  in  1609  the  church  enjoyed  a 
long  calme  of  at  least  ten  years  . . . and  they  lived  in  a comfortable 
union,  in  a good  intelligence  and  correspondance  with  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  Romish  religion  and  excepting  that  theise  went  to  masse 
and  the  Reformed  to  church,  so  great  was  their  love  ...  so  mutual 
their  kindnesses,  that  a stranger  comeing  among  them  . . . could 
not  have  believed  them  to  have  bin  of  two  different  and  contrary 
religions.’ 

Destruction  of  New  Temple,  1606,  and  Be-huilding. 

In  1606  a great  disaster  befell. 

* A great  storm  on  the  Lord’s  Day  in  the  morning  when  as  the 
church  about  nine  was  met  together,  did  overthrow  the  Temple  and 
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buried  in  its  fall  and  ruins  about  eighty  persons,  of  whom  32  were 
killed  on  the  spot.’ 

A new  and  better  building  was  erected  in  the  same  suburb 
of  La  Barre,  King  Henry  IV  giving  £2,400  towards  the  cost. 

‘ In  this  Temple  Monsieur  Cartault  served  his  Master  but  one 
year.  Yet  he  saw  the  comfortable  fruits  of  his  ministry,  the  church 
in  peace,  love  and  union  and  a great  spirit  of  zeal  among  the  members 
for  God’s  glory.’ 

After  the  death  of  his  colleague  de  Licques  he  had  been 
assisted  by  his  son  Moise,  called  from  the  church  of  St.  Lo  to 
help  him.  Quick  says  of  Moise  : — 

‘ Whether  he  was  born  at  Dieppe  in  Normandy  or  at  Rye  in 
England  I must  acknowledge  my  ignorance.  Nor  could  any  of  the 
refugees  from  Dieppe  in  this  citty  [London]  inform  me  in  what 
university  he  studied.  . . . Onely  this  I know,  that  he  was  when  a 
student  and  proposant  (that  is,  a candidate  for  the  ministry)  main- 
tained at  the  sole  charge  of  the  church  at  Dieppe  and  lent  by  them 
unto  the  service  of  the  church  of  St.  Lo.’ 

On  July  25, 1609,  Mathieu  Cartault  died  ‘ in  peace  in  his  own 
house  in  Dieppe,  having  served  his  church  about  forty  years. 
. . . The  oyl  of  his  lamp  being  exhausted  and  quite  spent,  it 
went  out  of  its  own  accord.’ 
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The  Society  regrets  the  death,  on  January  28,  1945,  of  its 
Fellow,  Major  Francis  Evory  Kennedy,  C.B.,  D.L.,  J.P. 
He  was  born  in  1869,  and  was  a descendant  of  the  Cevenol 
family  of  Portales  : at  the  Eevocation  his  ancestor  Charles 
Portales  and  a younger  brother  had  been  smuggled  into  Switzer- 
land in  the  panniers  of  an  ass  ; later  Charles  came  to  England, 
where  he  was  naturalised  in  1702J 

Major  Kennedy  had  a distinguished  military  career, 
serving  on  the  N.W.  frontier  of  India  and  in  the  South  African 
War,  and  later  he  reconstituted  the  Territorial  Army  in  Somer- 
set. He  was  County  Alderman  and  had  served  on  the  Somerset 
County  Council  since  1916,  doing  valuable  work  as  chairman 
of  its  sub-committees.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  County 
Archaeological  Society. 

Major  Kennedy  took  a deep  interest  in  his  forbears,  and 
published  privately,  ‘ A Family  of  Kennedy  of  Clogher  and 
Londonderry,  1600-1938.’  We  are  particularly  grateful  to  him 
for  entrusting  to  our  Society  the  publication  of  his  ancestor 
Charles  Portales’  ‘ Kelations  d’Abraham  Mazel  et  d’Elie 
Marion,’  a MS.  which  has  shed  much  fresh  light  on  the  War  of 
the  Cevennes. 

I have  heard  an  eminent  Huguenot  say,  ‘ We,  her  foster- 
children,  owe  much  fuller  service  to  our  Motherland  than  do 
her  own  children.’  Certainly  Major  Kennedy’s  life  was  one 
of  the  fullest  service  to  his  country  ; active  service  was  followed 
by  administrative  service  in  which  he  excelled.  His  thorough- 
ness was  coupled  with  extreme  modesty.  Those  who  knew 
him  personally  wall  always  remember  his  excellent  courtesy, 

‘ dans  le  commerce  de  la  vie  il  ne  jettait  que  des  fleurs.’ 

^ Huguenot  Society  Publications,  XXXIV,  p.  7.  Huguenot  Pedigrees, 
C.  E.  Lart,  vol.  ii,  p.  73. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Society  has  to  deplore  the 
deaths  of  the  following  Fellows  during  the  Session  1944-45  : 

Sir  Philip  Hubert  Martineau  who  died  on  October  7,  at 
the  age  of  82.  Sir  Philip,  who  was  a member  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  Huguenot  families,  joined  the  Society  so  long  ago 
as  1901  and  had  served  on  the  Council.  As  a solicitor  he  gained 
much  distinction  in  his  profession  and  was  a Past-President  of 
the  Law  Society. 

The  Countess  Eoberts,  H.B.E.,  had  been  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Society  since  1916.  She  succeeded  her  father, 
the  famous  Field-Marshal,  by  special  remainder  in  the  peerage. 
He  had  also  been  an  Honorary  Fellow,  being  connected  with 
the  Huguenot  family  of  Sawtelle. ' Countess  Eoberts  died  on 
October  9 last. 

Mr.  Alfred  Sabonadiere  became  a Fellow  in  1907  and 
died  on  November  22  last,  aged  77.  In  addition  to  his  own 
family  - he  was  connected  with  the  well-known  Huguenot 
families  of  Portal,  Durand  de  la  Fontecouverte  and  Barhauld. 

Mr.  John  Frederick  Huthoit,  A.E.I.B.A.,  was  connected 
with  the  Huguenot  families  of  Duthoit,  Dambrinne,  de  Le 
Marlier,  Defarvaques,  Machino,  Bouhay,  Despaigne,  Deneu  and 
Messman.  He  joined  the  Society  in  1924  and  died  on  Nov- 
ember 30  last. 

Mr.  Edward  Heathcote  Lefroy  had  been  a Fellow  since 
1891  and  had  served  several  terms  on  the  Council.  At  one 
time  he  was  a very  regular  attendant  at  the  Society’s  meetings, 
but  of  late  years  had  been  prevented  by  infirmity  from  attend- 
ing. He  was  connected  with  the  many  Huguenot  families  of 
Loffroy,  de  Horne,  Le  Sage,  Pigden,  VanderJieyden,  Lang his, 
La  Tranche,  Fortrey  and  de  La  Feur.  He  died  on  January  6. 

Mr.  Charles  Fisher  Yates,  J.P.,  who  was  connected  with 
the  Huguenot  family  of  Vigneau,  joined  the  Society  in  1938, 
and  died  on  February  2. 
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polidl)  ?urotedtant£(  anU  tfte  Inisnenots^. 

By  Professor  STANISLAW  KOT, 

Member  of  the  Polish  Government. 

The  reforming  party  which  arose  in  Poland,  under  the  influence 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  entered  into  contact  with  Geneva 
and  Calvin  about  1555.  Polish  Protestants  were  attracted 
towards  the  French  system  by  its  logical  break  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  medieval  Church  and  also  for  political  reasons. 
The  example  of  the  Huguenots  acted  as  an  incentive  in  the 
gentry’s  struggle  to  limit  the  royal  powder  and  to  increase  the 
liberties  of  the  citizen.  Soon  the  sons  of  Protestant  families 
were  travelling  to  France  to  study  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  French  culture  and  the  new  religious  tendencies.  At  the 
formal  religious  Disputation  held  in  Poissy  in  1561,  there  were 
young  Poles  at  the  side  of  Theodore  Beza.  One  of  them, 
Christopher  Tretius,  an  educator  of  youth  and  later  head  of 
the  Calvinist  School  in  Cracow,  was  to  become  a permanent 
intermediary  between  Polish  and  French  Protestants.  Poles 
volunteered  for  the  service  in  the  ranks  of  Conde  and  Admiral 
Coligny.  The  bloodshed  during  the  French  civil  wars  was  a 
warning  to  the  Poles  to  strive  for  the  establishment  of  religious 
tolerance  in  their  own  country  through  appropriate  legislation. 

The  Huguenots,  in  turn,  displayed  their  sympathy  for 
Poland.  Their  eminent  diplomat,  Hubert  Languet,  urged  the 
young  English  nobleman  and  poet,  Philip  Sidney,  to  leave 
Venice  for  Cracow  and  assured  him  that  he  would  not  regret 
the  effort,  for  he  would  see  Polish  life,  so  little  known  to  the 
English.  ‘ In  the  customs  of  that  people  there  will  be  much 
to  please  you,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  more  culture  there 
than  here,’  concluded  the  Frenchman. 

Polish  tolerance  furnished  the  same  Languet  with  his  chief 
argument  when,  in  1570,  he  strove  to  obtain  from  King 
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Charles  IX  a like  right  for  his  French  co-religionists.  ‘ It  is 
an  established  fact,’  he  argued, 

‘ that  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Christendom,  the  Greek  and  Roman  religions  have  for  centuries 
existed  side  by  side,  and  in  many  towns,  there  are  even  churches  for 
both.  Again,  for  some  years,  many  of  the  Polish  gentry  have 
accepted  the  Protestant  confession,  but  we  see  no  evidence  that  the 
State  has  suffered  embarrassment  because  it  is  governed  by  people 
of  different  religion,  and  its  chief  offices  are  distributed  among  them 
without  distinction.’ 

While  efforts  were  still  being  made  in  Poland  to  introduce 
into  the  legislation  safeguards  for  Polish  Protestants,  King 
Sigismund  Augustus,  the  last  of  the  Jagiellons,  died,  and  the 
Poles  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  electing  a new  king. 
The  universal  dislike  for  the  Hapsburg  competitors  for  the 
Polish  throne,  turned  Polish  eyes  towards  France.  Catharine 
de’  Medici’s  desire  to  find  a throne  for  her  younger  son,  Henry, 
harmonized  with  Polish  wishes,  and  Bishop  Monluc  departed 
on  a mission  from  King  Charles  IX  to  Poland,  where  he  con- 
ducted an  energetic  propaganda.  His  exertions  met  with  a great 
set-back  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  in  Paris  on  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s night  reached  Poland — the  more  so,  as  the  insti- 
gator was  believed  to  be  the  candidate  for  the  Polish  throne, 
Henri  de  Valois.  Polish  Protestants  sympathetic  to  France 
threatened  to  withdraw  their  support  for  his  candidature. 
His  opponents  covered  the  country  with  pamphlets  and  carica- 
tures, illustrating  the  cruelty  of  the  Duke  of  Valois.  Theo- 
logians at  Geneva,  with  Beza  at  their  head,  sent  off  to  the  Poles 
a warning  against  ‘ tyrants  ’ and  counselled  that  they  should 
elect  a Hapsburg.  Many  Polish  Protestants  hesitated  and 
began  to  condemn  the  man  chosen  as  French  candidate.  The 
majority,  however,  afraid  of  the  absolutist  tendencies  of  the 
Hapsburgs  and  recognising  the  popularity  of  the  Frenchman, 
remained  on  his  side.  They  wished  only  to  obtain  from  him 
an  assurance  of  toleration  both  for  themselves  in  Poland  and 
for  the  Huguenots  in  France.  Thus  began  the  political  co- 
operation between  what  we  should,  in  the  twentieth  century, 
call  two  religious  minorities  on  the  Seine  and  on  the  Vistula. 

The  French  envoy  endeavoured  to  calm  the  indignation 
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occasioned  among  Poles  by  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre, 
explaining  that  the  conflict  had  a purely  political  background, 
that  the  Huguenots  were  rebels  against  the  royal  authority, 
that  the  dynasty  was  obliged  to  defend  itself  against  attack, 
but  that  this  in  no  way  limited  religious  freedom.  The  Poles 
demanded  that  the  French  court  should  repair  the  material 
damage  done  to  the  Huguenots  and  should  guarantee  religious 
peace.  They  drew  up  their  demands  under  several  heads, 
which  included  a total  amnesty,  freedom  for  private  religious 
observance,  the  return  of  confiscated  estates,  punishment  of 
those  guilty,  and  religious  freedom  for  Huguenot  towns.  In 
this  way  there  arose  the  so-called  Postulata  Polonica  (Polish 
Postulates),  which  were  accepted  by  Monluc  on  behalf  of  the 
French  king  and  which  were  brought  to  France  by  an  emissary 
of  the  Polish  Protestants,  Krupka  Przeclawski.  The  latter  also 
carried  letters  from  the  Protestant  synod  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  was  in  contact  with  the  English  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  Valentine  Dale. 

To  make  itself  secure  at  home,  the  Polish  Diet  passed 
the  so-called  Warsaw  Confederation  in  January  1573.  This 
measure  not  only  guaranteed  equal  rights  to  all  confessions, 
but  bound  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  take  joint  action  if 
the  king  should  wish  to  punish  a man  because  of  his  religion. 
The  Catholics  agreed  to  these  security  measures.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  these  steps  were  taken  for 
fear  that  the  future  king  might  upset  the  political  life  of  the 
country  by  religious  intolerance.  Articles  drawn  up  for  eventual 
signature  by  King  Henry  (hence  known  as  the  ‘ Henrican 
Articles  ’)  included  a demand  that  the  king  should  agree  to 
renounce  his  claim  to  obedience,  if  he  did  not  keep  his  oath  to 
the  nation  ; the  so-called  article,  ‘ de  non  prcestanda  ohoedientiad 

To  satisfy  the  Poles,  the  French  king  desisted  from  besieging 
La  Eochelle,  where  the  Duke  of  Valois  had  been  in  command. 
The  Huguenots  were  not  content  with  the  concessions  which 
the  Poles  demanded  on  their  behalf.  When  the  election  of  the 
Duke  as  King  of  Poland  was  an  accomplished  fact  and  eleven 
envoys  from  the  Polish  Diet,  four  of  them  Protestants,  set  off 
for  France,  the  Huguenot  emigres  met  them  with  their  com- 
plaints at  Frankfurt-on-Main,  demanding  the  achievement  of 
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true  religious  peace  in  France  and  uttering  warnings  that  Henry 
of  Valois  would  not  recognise  religious  freedom  in  Poland. 
This  aroused  particular  vigilance  in  the  Polish  envoys  and 
resulted  in  pressure  by  them,  calculated  to  obtain  from  the  king 
an  oath  guaranteeing  the  agreed  principles  of  religious  equality. 
The  Vatican  and  the  Catholics  dissuaded  Henry  from  agreeing  to 
this  step,  which  they  presented  as  grievously  sinful.  When  the 
Polish  envoys  read  their  articles  to  him  in  Paris,  on  August  29, 
the  Catholics  protested  at  the  point  concerning  tolerance,  but 
the  leader  of  the  Protestants,  Jan  Zborowski,  exclaimed  : 
‘ Now,  unless  you  do  this,  you  will  not  be  King  in  Poland  ’ 
(‘  nunc  nisi  idfeceris,  Rex  in  Polonia  non  eris  ’).  A later  legend 
perpetuated  this  exclamation  in  the  form  ‘ si  non  jurahis,  non 
regnahis.’  Henry’s  advisers  counselled  him  to  accept  this 
article  but  not  to  observe  it.  When  it  came  to  the  solemn 
oath-taking  in  Notre  Dame,  he  mumbled  the  article  in  a low 
voice.  During  the  coronation  in  Poland,  however,  he  hesitated 
at  this  point  when  taking  the  royal  oath.  Then  the  Marshal 
of  Crown  Poland,  Jan  Firlej,  called  to  him  in  a loud  voice, 
interrupting  the  ceremony  : ‘ Jurahis  Rex,  promisisti  ’ (‘  You 
will  swear,  0 king,  you  have  promised  ’).  When  the  Castellan 
of  Cracow,  Mielecki,  who  held  the  crown,  refused  to  present 
it,  the  king  swore  a vague  formula  guaranteeing  ' pacem  et 
tranquillitatem  inter  dissidentes  de  religione  ’ ('  peace  and 
tranquillity  among  religious  dissidents  ’). 

When  one  of  the  Protestants,  during  a confidential  dis- 
cussion, pressed  Henry  to  accept  the  obligation  of  tolerance, 
he  almost  wept.  He  explained  his  behaviour  as  due  to  political 
fears,  to  the  fear  of  a revolt  of  the  serfs  who,  under  pretext  of 
religion,  were  all  over  Europe  anxious  to  overturn  thrones  ; and 
referred  to  the  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  v/ho  was  dethroned 
and  imprisoned  by  the  estates,  a fate  he  himself  feared. 

Huguenot  publicists  gave  world  fame  to  these  scenes, 
presenting  the  Poles  as  a model  of  a free  nation  knowing  how^ 
to  defend  itself  against  tyrants.  In  the  year  1574,  the  Dialogi 
ah  Eusebio  Philadelpho  Cosmopolita  were  published,  apparently 
in  Edinburgh.  The  undiscovered  author  dedicated  them  to 
the  ‘ estates,  dukes,  magnates,  barons,  gentry  and  Polish 
people.’  Numerous  pages  are  occupied  by  descriptions  of  the 
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activities  of  the  Polish  envoys  in  Paris  and  of  the  scene  in  which 
King  Henry  was  forced  to  take  the  oath  to  observe  the  Polish 
Constitution,  including  religious  equality.  Another  work,  the 
Declaration  des  causes  qui  ont  meu  ceux  de  la  Beligion 
d reprendre  les  armes  pour  leur  conservation,  published  at 
Montauban  in  the  same  year,  demanded  religious  toleration, 
and  pointed  out  that  ‘ en  Cracovie,  principale  ville  de  Pologne, 
plusieurs  religions  sont  tolerees  sans  troubler  et  du  consentement 
des  estats  du  pays  ’ (‘  in  Cracow,  the  principal  city  of  Poland, 
many  religions  are  tolerated  without  disturbing,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  estates  ’). 

The  most  famous  pamphlet  of  that  time,  ‘ the  Vindiciae 
contra  tyrannos  ’ of  Junius  Brutus,  justifying  the  superior  right 
of  the  people,  was  published  in  1579  by  the  Huguenots,  the  real 
author  being  either  Hubert  Languet  or  Guillaume  Duplessis 
Mornay.^  In  this  work,  Poland  is  given  first  place  as  a model  of 
the  way  in  which  to  ensure  against  absolutism.  England, 
despite  the  authority  of  Parliament,  France  and  Spain  were 
considered  by  the  author  to  be  warped  by  the  hereditary 
character  of  their  thrones,  while  Turkey  and  Eussia  were  in  his 
eyes  ‘ more  like  big  robber-bands  than  States.’  Above  all, 
in  the  Polish  system  he  saw  an  assertion  that  the  king  was  not 
the  owner  of  the  State,  and  that  only  in  Poland  was  there,  on 
the  introduction  of  a new  ruler,  a clear  statement  of  the 
contract  between  king  and  people.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  the  same  arguments  were  shortly  to  be  brought  up  against 
Poland  by  European  opinion  which  was  rapidly  turning  towards 
absolutism. 

The  figure  of  Henry  IV  exerted  a great  power  of  attraction 
in  Poland.  While  he  was  striving  for  the  Crown,  there  were 
many  Polish  Protestants  in  the  ranks  of  his  followers.  These 
men  w^ere  also  interested  in  Huguenot  literature.  Huguenot 
scholars  and  writers,  like  the  philologist  Casaubon  or  the 
theologian  Duplessis  Mornay,  had  a considerable  influence,  and 
the  poet  du  Bartas  was  translated  into  Polish.  While  Beza 
was  alive  in  Geneva,  Poles  were  always  to  be  found  studying 
there.  More  than  one  Polish  writer  and  poet  exercised  his  pen 

^ See  the  paper  on  ‘ A Huguenot  Theory  of  Politics  ’ by  Sir  Ernest  Barker 
in  Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  xiv,  37-61. 
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on  French  literature,  thanks  to  these  contacts  with  the  Hugue- 
nots ; the  most  important  name  here  being  that  of  Daniel 
Naborowski. 

When  the  French  court  ceased  to  attract  Polish  Protestants, 
the  Huguenot  academies  drew  them,  first  of  all  to  Sedan. 
A print  of  a philosophical  thesis  from  Sedan,  done  on  satin, 
and  offered  to  King  James  I,  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  shows  that  the  author,  Jan  Bogusz,  encountered 
English  students  there,  for  the  work  includes  a verse  in  his 
honour  written  by  one  Arthur  Johnston.  The  lord  of  Sedan, 
the  Due  de  Bouillon,  had  certain  political  ambitions  and  wished 
to  keep  up  contacts  with  the  Polish  Protestant  nobility,  the 
Ptadziwills,  for  example,  but  no  great  idea  was  to  be  produced 
from  this  quarter.  It  was  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  second 
Huguenot  centre,  in  the  Academy  at  Saumur  on  the  Loire. 
There  everything  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  Guillaume 
Duplessis,  former  intimate  of  Henry  IV,  politician,  knight  and 
writer  in  one.  We  know  from  his  surviving  correspondence 
-that  the  Pole  Andrew  Eej,  grandson  of  the  famous  writer,  who 
is  called  the  father  of  Polish  literature,  was  educated  by  him 
and  also  sent  by  him  to  various  lands,  to  Venice,  Austria, 
Moravia,  in  order  to  unite  the  Protestants  of  Central  Europe 
in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  policy  of  the  Hapsburgs.  These 
journeyings  and  efforts  prepared  the  way  for  that  atmosphere 
of  sympathy  and  solidarity  which  found  its  expression  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  The  above-mentioned 
Andrew  Eej  appeared  again  in  1637,  as  envoy  of  King 
Ladislas  IV  in  London. 

It  is  impossible  to  omit  one  other  French  centre  of  learning 
which,  although  Catholic,  was  characterised  by  its  tolerance 
and  attracted  many  Polish  Protestants,  namely  the  Orleans 
University.  In  the  course  of  these  journeys,  both  the  gentry 
and  the  Polish  Protestant  theologians  kept  up  their  contacts 
with  the  Huguenots. 

Polish  Protestants  also  maintained  relations  with  a group 
of  French  Arminians,  who,  after  the  collapse  which  took  place 
at  the  synod  in  Dordrecht,  were  being  removed  from  many 
positions  in  France  also,  and  thus  were  in  opposition  to  the 
orthodox  majority.  Among  them  was  a professor  from  the 
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academy  at  Sedan,  Samuel  Naeranus.  Eemoved  from  his 
chair,  he  made  his  way  to  Poland,  where  he  made  contact  with 
the  radical  wing  of  the  Polish  reformers,  the  Socinians.  After 
settling  in  Holland,  he  made  a point  of  assisting  Poles.  The 
foremost  representative  of  the  Arminians  or  Remonstrants  in 
Paris,  Grotius,  the  great  lawyer  and  philosopher,  also  acted  as 
a patron  to  Poles.  Mercier  and  Sorbiere  were  the  more  im- 
portant names  among  Frenchmen  of  this  group,  who  were 
responsible  for  introducing  the  writings  and  ideas  of  the  Polish 
Socinians  into  France. 

This  movement  naturally  provoked  a reaction  among  the 
orthodox  Huguenots,  but  this  broke  out  not  in  France,  but 
in  Holland,  where  the  court  of  the  Dukes  of  Orange  was  spread- 
ing French  language  and  culture.  Andrew  Rivet,  court 
theologian  of  Duke  William,  was  influential  among  the  Polish 
Protestants  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  their 
church.  After  him,  Samuel  des  Mares,  author  of  theological 
works  chiefly  directed  against  the  Socinians,  played  a similar 
role.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  groups  of  Protestant 
students  who  went  to  Holland  to  study,  also  made  journeys 
both  to  France  and  to  England.  It  was  thus  that  the  seeds  of 
Socinian  ideas  reached  England,  to  germinate  later  in  the  birth 
of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

The  decline  of  the  Polish  Protestantism  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  like  the  decay  of  the  Huguenots  at 
the  same  period,  contributed  to  the  lapsing  of  relations  between 
them.  Thenceforth  they  were  of  an  accidental  character, 
mostly  personal  friendships.  In  this  connexion,  I shall 
mention  one  interesting  event,  to  which  the  Polish  language 
owes  its  translation  of  John  Runyan’s  ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress.’ 

In  1728,  in  Mannheim,  capital  of  the  Rhineland  Palatinate, 
a young  Pole  from  Lithuania,  Stefan  Cedrowski,  met  some 
Huguenot  refugees,  a considerable  number  of  whom  had  settled 
in  the  district,  and  read  a French  translation  of  Runyan,  which 
was  very  popular  among  them.  The  reading  so  charmed  him 
that  he  set  to  work  there  and  then  on  translating  the  book  into 
Polish.  It  was,  however,  only  published  in  1764  at  Koenigs- 
berg,  after  the  author’s  death,  by  the  Polish  language  preacher 
to  the  Prussian  king,  Daniel  Raer.  Anyone  interested  in  the 
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connexion  between  East  Prussian  and  Polish  Protestants  will 
like  to  know  the  additional  detail  that  this  Polish  text  of  the 
‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’ was  published  in  Koenigsberg  again,  in 
1891,  for  the  benefit  of  the  so-called  Prussian  Mazurs — surely 
an  unexpected  result  of  the  Polish  Protestants’  contacts  with 
the  Huguenots  ! 

More  than  one  emigre  Huguenot  family  was  to  be  found  in 
Poland,  but  their  fortunes  are  a matter  for  specialists  in 
genealogy  rather  than  for  an  historian  of  religious  movements. 
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€i)t  Jfamili)  of  Chrnfbi):. 

By  RICHARD  ARTHUR  AUSTEN-LEIGH  (Vice-President). 

The  family  of  Chenevix,  often  miscalled  or  misspelt  Clievenix, 
with  which  I am  going  to  deal  to-day — and  I propose  to  pro- 
nounce the  name,  in  the  way  that  I have  been  used  to  do,  that 
is  to  say  as  if  the  last  letter  did  not  exist — has  not  so  far  received 
much  attention  in  the  Kecords  of  our  Society,  except  perhaps 
for  a short  reference  made  to  it,  when  I read  a paper  on  the 
Trench  family  over  thirty  years  ago.  But  I think  it  deserves 
a more  extended  notice  if  only  because  three  of  its  members 
find  a place  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  those 
three  being  (1)  Eichard  Chenevix,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  and 
friend  of  the  famous  Lord  Chesterfield  ; (2)  his  granddaughter 
Melesina  Chenevix,  authoress,  wdio  married,  first  a St.  George 
and  secondly  a Trench,  and  whom  for  that  reason  I shall  find 
it  convenient  to  allude  to,  with  I hope  the  privilege  of  a 
descendant,  as  Melesina ; and  (3)  another  Eichard  Chenevix, 
a great-nephew  of  the  Bishop,  who  was  a chemist  and 
mineralogist,  and  a Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society. 

The  authorities  which  I have  consulted  have  been  fairly 
numerous,  but  unfortunately  do  not  include,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  war,  any  first-hand  reference  to  wills,  either  in 
England  or  Ireland.  I have  made  full  use  of  the  work  edited 
by  Archbishop  Trench,  when  Dean  of  Westminster,  which  he 
somewhat  lugubriously  called  ‘ The  Eemains  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Eichard  Trench,’  but  which  he  suggested  were  really,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  Journals,  no  more  than  ‘ remains  of 
her  remains.’  A portion  of  these  was  first  printed  privately 
in  1861,  and  circulated  among  friends,  and  then  with  large 
additions  published  in  the  following  year.  In  addition  I have 
to  thank  Sir  Eichard  Chenevix-Trench  for  having  allowed  me 
free  access  to  the  papers  and  journals  in  his  possession,  as  well 
as  to  the  large  amount  of  information  collected  by  his  mother. 
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I am  indebted,  too,  to  Capt.  G.  S.  Cary,  Fellow  of  our  Society, 
for  many  genealogical  details. 

And  now  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Chenevix  family.  They 
hailed  from  the  province  of  Picardy  in  France,  where  they 
became  adherents  of  the  reformed  religion,  remaining  there  until 
persecution  became  so  intolerable  that  they  sought  refuge,  the 
elder  branch  in  Brandenburg,  and  the  younger  in  England. 
Of  the  latter  we  find  Philip  Chenevix  and  his  wife  becoming 
naturalised  in  this  country  in  1683.  This  Philip’s  son,  another 
Philip,  became  an  officer  in  the  regiment  of  Bichard,  first 
Lord  Scarbrough,  and  was  killed  charging  at  the  head  of  the 
2nd  Carabineers  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  He  married 
Susanne  Grueber,  also  a Huguenot,  and  had  three  sons,  another 
Philip,  grandfather  to  Bichard  Chenevix,  the  chemist,  Paul 
P)aniel,  and  Bichard,  Bishop  of  Waterford. 

Of  Paul  Daniel  I must  say  a few  words.  According  to  a 
family  memorandum,  after  a youth  of  thoughtless  dissipation, 
he  made  an  unequal  marriage,  and  died  without  children. 
Another  account  suggests  that  he  misdemeaned  himself  from 
a family  point  of  view  by  going  into  trade,  namely  the  trade 
of  a goldsmith.  His  wife  possesses  a certain  interest  ; most 
accounts  say  that  she  was  a Mademoiselle  Boussel,  but  some 
think  that  she  was  a Miss  Heard  ; and  she  kept  a toy-shop, 
presumably  under  the  same  roof  as  her  husband’s  business. 
We  knowq  through  Sir  Ambrose  Heal’s  collection  of  old  trade 
cards,  that  this  was  at  the  Sign  of  the  Golden  Door,  over  against 
Suffolk  Street,  Charing  Cross,  where  her  husband  sold  among 
other  things  silver  shoebuckles  and  gilt  teeth  instruments. 
Mrs.  Chenevix’s  shop  was  famous  among  toy-shops,  almost 
one  of  the  sights  of  London.  Horace  Walpole  went  there  to 
bespeak  ‘ a little  coronet  for  his  friend  “ Little  Brooke  ” who 
is  made  an  earl,’  i.e.,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  on  another  occasion 
took  a foreign  Marquis  the  round  of  the  local  sights,  viz, 
‘ Bichmond  Garden  and  Park,  Chenevix’s  shop,  etc.’  More- 
over in  1747  he  purchased  the  lease  of  a little  farm  just  out  of 
Twickenham  with  a prospect  commanding  the  river,  the  town, 
and  Bichmond  Park,  ‘ a rural  bijou,'  from  Mrs.  Chenevix,  whom 
he  describes  as  ‘ the  toy  woman  d la  mode.' 

‘ It  is  the  prettiest  bauble  you  ever  saw,’  Horace  says. 
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‘ The  Chenevixes  had  tricked  it  out  for  themselves.  Up  two 
pair  of  stairs  to  what  they  call  Mr.  Chenevix’s  library.’  This 
cottage  was  to  become  famous  as  Strawberry  Hill. 

On  May  18,  1747,  Mrs.  Chenevix  went  with  her  sister  Mme. 
Bertrand,  who  was  also  a toy-woman,  but  at  Bath,  to  Horace 
Walpole’s  house  in  Arlington  Street  to  sign  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance. ‘ I showed  them,’  said  Horace,  ‘ my  cabinet  of 
enamels,  instead  of  treating  them  with  white  wine.  The 
Bertrand  said  “ Sir,  I hope  you  don’t  trust  all  sorts  of  ladies 
with  this  cabinet  ! ” What  an  entertaining  assumption  of 
dignity  ! ’ 

One  other  tribute  to  the  fame  of  j\[rs.  Chenevix’s  toy-shop 
may  be  found  in  a letter  of  Mrs.  Delany’s  of  the  date  Nov- 
ember 8,  1750,  when  she  writes  : ‘ In  our  way  back  from 
Dublin  we  called  at  Mr.  Smith’s  (our  Chenevix)  to  see  a pair  of 
vases,  which  I think  the  finest  and  prettiest  toys  I ever  saw.’ 

Daniel  Chenevix  died  in  1742 — perhaps  he  was  not  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  his  wife,  for  he  seems  to  have  made  a proviso 
in  his  will,  by  which  she  received  certain  moneys  only  as 
long  as  she  took  no  partner  into  her  business,  and  only  as 
long  as  she  resided  in  the  shop.  She  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1755  and  a bill-head  of  1759  tells  us  of  a certain  Peter  Koussel, 
probably  a relative  of  hers,  being  installed  at  her  toy-shop. 

I pass  on  now  to  Daniel’s  younger  brother  Kichard.  Born 
in  1698,  he  was  a godson  to  the  first  Earl  of  Scarbrough,  from 
whom  no  doubt  he  received  his  Christian  name.  Of  his 

early  life  we  know  little,  except  that  he  went  to  school 
at  Bishop’s  Stortford,  proceeding  to  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  B.A.  in  1716.  Three  years  later  he 
took  orders  and  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the  second 
Earl  of  Scarbrough,  on  whose  recommendation,  in  1722, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Lord  Whitworth’s  embassy- 
extraordinary  to  the  Congress  of  Cambrai.  In  1728  he  acted 
in  the  same  capacity  at  The  Hague  to  the  embassy  of  Philip 
Dormer  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  with  whom  he 
remained  on  the  most  friendly  terms  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  appointment  was 
the  expectation,  never  fulfilled,  that  Lord  Chesterfield  would 
proceed  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  where  he  would  maintain  the 
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custom  of  holding  services  in  his  chapel  in  the  French  language, 
for  which  purpose  Chenevix’s  inherited  command  of  the  tongue 
would  prove  particularly  useful.  At  The  Hague  his  conduct 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  parties  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  our  Princess  Eoyal,  made  him  her  chaplain, 
and  her  husband,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  presented  him  at 
parting  with  his  own  picture  and  with  those  of  his  family,  to- 
gether with  a massive  silver  cup,  engraved  with  his  arms, 
which  is  still  in  his  descendants’  possession. 

After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  presented  in  1734  by 
his  patron  Lord  Chesterfield  with  the  living  of  Gedling,  near 
Nottingham,  where  he  apparently  remained  until  1745,  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  both  Lord  Scarbrough  and  Lord  Chester- 
field to  gain  him  the  living  of  St.  Olave’s  at  Southwark  having- 
failed  in  1742.  Promotion,  however,  was  soon  to  come,  for 
on  Lord  Chesterfield’s  nomination  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1744,  he  pressed  upon  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  give  the  vacant  Bishopric  of  Clonfert  to 
Chenevix,  who  had  now  been  his  chaplain  for  sixteen  years. 

‘ The  bishopric,’  he  wrote,  ‘ is  but  a poor  one,  and  the  man 
is  so  poor  too,’  that  he  would  really  be  unhappy  if  he  lost  this 
chance  of  helping  him,  and  he  mentions  his  long  knowledge  of 
Chenevix’s  virtue  and  integrity,  and  of  his  exemplary  life  and 
character.  But  a difficulty  arose,  as  the  King  objected  to  the 
appointment,  wrongly  believing  that  Chenevix  had  been  the 
author  of  certain  political  pamphlets  criticising  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole’s  conduct. 

Chesterfield,  however,  stuck  to  his  point,  telling  Lord 
Newcastle  that  if  his  recommendation  ‘ to  the  dirtiest  bishopric 
in  Ireland  ’ is  not  to  prevail  he  will  not  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

‘ Dr.  Chenevix  is  without  blemish  as  to  his  life  and  character, 
and  if  his  attachment  to  me  is  to  be,  as  it  must  be,  the  only 
objection  to  him,  that  objection  doubles  the  indignity.’ 

To  which  Newcastle  replied,  ‘ I say  nothing  about  the  dirty 
delay  about  the  dirty  Irish  bishopric,  but  that  it  shall  be  over, 
one  way  or  other,  before  your  arrival  in  London.’ 

Finally  the  King  gave  way,  and  in  May  1745  Chenevix 
received  the  Bishopric  not  of  Clonfert,  but  the  slightly  better 
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one,  though  still  a very  poor  one,  of  Killaloe.  He  was  not, 
however,  to  stay  there  long,  for  six  months  later,  viz.  on 
November  30,  1745,  we  find  Mrs.  Delany  writing  to  her  sister  : 

‘ The  Bishop  of  Waterford  died  yesterday  morning,  and  before 
noon  the  bishoprick  was  disposed  of  to  Chenevix,  Bp.  of  Killaloe.  . . . 
The  new  Bishop  of  Waterford  is  a very  humble  and  honest  man  ; he 
has  a family  of  children  and  no  fortune  ; and  I only  wdsh  that 
Bishopricks  were  generally  as  well  bestowed.’ 

The  speed  of  Dr.  Chenevix’s  translation  when  his  patron 
was  actually  Lord  Lieutenant  compared  very  favourably  with 
that  of  his  previous  appointment  before  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
actually  in  office. 

At  Waterford  the  Bishop  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
refusing  advancement  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1772 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  leave  his  spiritual  children. 
He  maintained  a regular  correspondence  with  his  patron,  till 
the  end  of  Lord  Chesterfield’s  life.  Occasionally,  we  get  pieces 
of  information  about  Chenevix’s  household  and  family.  He 
had  married  in  1734  Dorothy,  a daughter  of  Colonel  Dives 
who  lived  in  Bedfordshire,  and  granddaughter  of  that  stout  old 
cavalier  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  and  incidentally  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  marriage  of  a Chenevix  outside  Huguenot  circles. 
His  family  included  one  son  Philip,  and  two  or  three  daughters, 
one  of  whom  received  the  names  of  Philippa  Melesina.  All 
the  children  predeceased  their  father. 

Lord  Chesterfield  took  a genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  ex-chaplain.  He  is  glad,  for  instance,  that  he  has  come  to 
terms  with  his  predecessor’s  widow,  even  if  he  has  paid  her 
rather  more  than  was  strictly  her  due.  While  as  regards  the 
size  of  his  Palace,  which  he  gathers  Chenevix’s  predecessor  had 
intended  to  rival  the  Vatican,  he  suggests  that  some  of  the 
superfluous  rooms  might  be  left  unfurnished. 

Besides  expressing  pleasure  at  the  academical  triumphs  of 
the  Bishop’s  son,  and  hoping  he  wdll  keep  clear  of  ‘ that  beastly, 
degrading  vice  of  drinking,  the  epidemic  of  colleges  in  general 
and  of  Irish  colleges  in  particular,’  Chesterfield  interests  himself 
in  the  education  of  the  bishop’s  daughters,  suggesting  they 
should  read  Pufendorf’s  Introduction  to  the  History  of  all 
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Nations,  as  well  as  Corneille,  Eacine,  Moliere,  and  Boileaii, 
and  modern  French  plays,  which  he  rather  surprisingly  adds 
are  ‘ most  correctly  pure  and  moral.’ 

The  Bishop  never  forgot  his  Huguenot  origin,  and  one  of  his 
ambitions  was  to  attract  French  refugees  to  set  up  a clothing 
industry  at  Waterford.  With  the  help  of  the  Linen  Board  and 
Corporation  he  invited  a family  of  the  name  of  Smith  from 
Belfast  to  set  up  a linen  factory  in  Waterford,  assisted  by  two 
Dutch  families  and  fifty  Protestant  households. 

Chesterfield  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  usefulness  of  the 
plan  that  he  contributed  £50  towards  it,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Government  ought  to  give  a large  sum  to  further  it, 
just  as  was  done  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  wished  that  all  the  persecuted  French 
subjects  could  be  got  into  England  and  Ireland,  as  that  would 
be  the  true  and  justifiable  way  of  promoting  the  Protestant 
interest.  With  regard  however  to  the  further  suggestion  of 
establishing  a silk  industry  he  doubted  whether  the  Irish 
climate  was  warm  enough  for  mulberry  trees,  and  for  the 
necessary  nourishment  of  silkworms. 

Although  the  project  of  attracting  French  subjects  was  not 
a lasting  success,  the  Bishop  seems  to  have  been  able  to  supply 
Lord  Chesterfield  with  a variety  of  articles  such  as  raw  silk, 
red  flannel,  pieces  of  cloth,  and  linen  out  of  which  to  make 
shirts.  So  that  the  latter  writes,  ‘ I do  not  know  so  good  a 
Master  of  Kobes  as  you  are.  You  keep  me  in  flannel  and  you 
procure  me  linen,  which  are  all  the  clothings  I want.’  In 
addition  the  Bishop  sends  his  patron  Dr.  Seed’s  Sermons,  and 
Lord  Chesterfield  is  good  enough  to  say  that  he  has  read  some 
of  them  and  likes  them  very  well. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  his  correspondence  with 
Chenevix,  Lord  Chesterfield  is  rarely,  if  ever,  cynical,  but 
always  shows  his  better  side.  Of  his  genuine  regard  for  the 
Bishop  we  can  judge  somewhat  by  the  phrase — surely  not 
entirely  formal — with  which  he  ends  his  letters  : ‘ No  man 
living  can  be  more  sincerely  and  affectionately,  than  I am, 
your  faithful  friend  and  servant.’ 

Among  the  Bishop’s  many  good  deeds  was  his  detection 
of  certain  frauds  by  which  money  due  to  Irish  charities  for  the 
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comfort  of  widows  and  orphans  was  being  diverted  into  wrong- 
ful hands.  Altogether  he  perhaps  deserved  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
encomium,  that  he  was  the  only  man  he  had  ever  known,  who, 
without  compliment,  he  might  say  was  not  the  worse,  for  being 
made  a bishop. 

According  to  his  granddaughter  Melesina  Chenevix,  the 
Bishop  was  noted  for  his  courtesy,  his  dignity  of  mind,  his 
humility,  his  simplicit}^,  his  learning  and  his  piety. 

‘ Till  fourscore  years  of  age  he  rose  at  six,  lighted  his  own  fire, 
was  temperate  even  to  abstemiousness,  never  tasting  any  but  the 
plainest  food  ; was  strictly  attentive  to  every  religious  exercise, 
public  and  private  ; was  polite  and  hospitable,  receiving  frequently 
large  companies,  from  whom  he  retired  to  his  study  when  they  sat 
down  to  cards  ; and  on  every  Sunday  inviting  a numerous  party  of 
clergymen  and  officers  to  an  early  dinner,  which  admitted  of  attend- 
ing divine  service  in  the  evening.  . . . His  green  old  age,  always 
serene,  and  often  cheerful,  was  wholly  exempt  from  ennui,  listlessness, 
or  any  dispiriting  complaint.’ 

Against  this  almost  too  perfect  character  may  perhaps  be 
set  the  strong  distrust  he  had  in  the  wisdom  of  his  brother 
bishops,  for  it  is  recorded  in  one  of  his  obituary  notices  that 
in  the  House  of  Lords — that  is  the  Irish  House  of  Lords — he 
made  it  his  uniform  rule  to  give  his  vote  on  that  side  against 
which  the  majority  of  the  spiritual  peers  had  cast  theirs. 

His  generosity  in  his  lifetime  was  such  that  when  his  friends 
remonstrated  with  him,  suggesting  that  he  was  injuring  his 
family  thereby,  he  merely  replied,  ‘ No,  no,  I shall  die  scanda- 
lously rich.’  And  in  his  will  he  left  legacies  to  his  old  college, 
Peterhouse,  to  the  poor  at  his  former  living  at  Gedling,  and  to 
each  of  his  dioceses,  Waterford  and  Lismore,  largely  for  pensions 
to  clergymen’s  widows.  He  even  remembered  a descendant  of 
that  branch  of  the  Chenevix  family  which  had  sought  refuge  at 
the  time  of  the  Kevocation  in  Germany. 

It  may  however  be  supposed,  although  I have  no  actual 
knowledge,  that  the  revenues  of  his  See  were  ample,  for  other- 
wise his  one  surviving  grandchild  Melesina  to  whom  I now  pass 
would  hardly  have  been  styled  an  heiress  or  been  made  a 
ward  in  Chancery. 

First  with  regard  to  her  somewhat  unusual  name,  her 
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‘ heathenish  ’ name  as  she  calls  it  on  one  occasion,  and  on 
another  ‘ an  appellation  more  suited  to  the  pages  of  fiction  than 
to  real  life,’  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  is  a variant  of  Melusina, 
the  name  of  a fabulous  lady  of  French  romance,  who  for  some 
unkindness  to  her  father  was  condemned  to  have  her  lower 
half  changed  into  that  of  a serpent  on  one  day  in  the  week, 
or  as  some  say  into  that  of  a double-tailed  mermaid. 

Melusina  was  the  name,  Christian  or  heathen  as  you  like 
to  call  it,  of  Lady  Chesterfield,  wife  of  Bishop  Chenevix’s 
patron,  the  lady  having  originally  been  Petronilla  Melusina  von 
der  Schulenberg,  Countess  of  Walsingharn  in  her  own  right, 
and  daughter  of  another  Melusina,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  a 
lady  whom  George  I delighted  to  honour — and  I have  little 
doubt  myself,  though  no  proof,  that  it  was  from  the  Bishop’s 
friendship  with  the  Chesterfield  family  that  the  name  came  to 
be  a Chenevix  one  and  has  been  frequently  made  use  of  in  the 
Chenevix-Trench  connexion. 

However,  to  resume  my  story.  Melesina  was  born  on 
March  22,  1768,  and  had  lost  both  her  parents  before  she  was 
four  years  old.  Her  next  seven  years  were  spent  with  her 
grandfather  the  Bishop,  who,  though  he  doted  upon  her  as 
his  only  descendant,  failed,  alas  ! to  make  her  childhood  a very 
happy  one.  At  his  death  in  1779  she  spent  about  a year — 
a supremely  happy  year — as  a ward  in  Chancery,  at  the  home 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Liflord,  until  she  was  claimed 
by  her  other  grandfather,  Henry  Gervais,  Archdeacon  of 
Emly,  the  Gervais  family  being  also  of  Huguenot  origin,  and 
with  him  she  continued  to  live  until  her  marriage  at  the  age 
of  eighteen. 

The  letter  of  her  suitor.  Colonel  Kichard  St.  George,  of 
Hatley  Manor,  co.  Leitrim,  to  the  Archdeacon,  and  dated 
July  18,  1786,  survives.  In  it,  in  a curious  formal  style,  he 
mentions  that  he  has  long  been  known  to  Miss  Chenevix,  and 
has  received  from  her  continued  and  increasing  marks  of  a 
favourable  reception,  and  has  also  the  sanction  of  her  approba- 
tion as  the  object  of  her  choice.  He  proceeds  to  set  out  his 
circumstances. 

‘ The  rental  of  my  estates  amounts  to  £5,000  per  annum.  My 
debts  do  not  exceed  £60,000  ; £16,000  I found  an  encumbrance 
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upon  the  Estate,  and  upwards  of  £6,000  I paid  for  my  commission. 
The  whole  of  my  property  is  in  my  own  disposal  except  a jointure  of 
£300  a year  to  my  mother.  I have  been  near  five  years  a Lieut. - 
Colonel.  This  statement  may  not  present  a ground  for  ambition, 
but  it  at  least  affords  a basis  for  security.’ 

Colonel  St.  George  goes  on  to  say  that  his  friend  the  Attorney 
General  will  wait  upon  the  Chancellor  to  concert  with  the  latter 
the  steps  necessary  for  an  honourable  settlement.  The  Arch- 
deacon seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  St.  George’s  financial 
position,  and  on  October  31,  the  marriage  took  place  in 
Dublin. 

Colonel  Kichard  St.  George  was  connected  with  an  ancient 
family  of  that  name  wdiich  claimed  descent  from  one  of  the 
companions  of  William  the  Conqueror.  For  a long  time  they 
were  settled  at  Hatley  St.  George,  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  notable  for  holding  a number  of 
heraldic  offices,  three  of  them  becoming  Garter  Kings  of  Arms. 
A branch  of  the  family  migrated  to  Ireland,  and  acquired  a 
baronetcy  and  two  St.  George  peerages  the  latter  of  which 
ended  in  a daughter  who  married  the  second  Duke  of  Leinster. 
Another  branch  also  settled  in  Ireland,  one  of  whose  members 
was  a Eichard  St.  George,  General  in  the  army,  and  Colonel 
of  the  8th  Dragoons.  Dying  in  1755,  without  legitimate  issue, 
he  left  a natural  son,  who  took  the  name  of  Kichard  St.  George 
and  while  a lieutenant  in  his  father’s  regiment  eloped  with 
Mary  Blaydwin  an  English  heiress  wKen  she  was  yet  a school- 
girl. By  her  he  had  a son,  yet  another  Eichard  St.  George, 
born  in  1757,  who  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1774,  be- 
came an  ensign  in  the  1st  Foot  Guards  in  1776  and  later  Colonel 
of  the  8th  Dragoons,  and  saw  service  in  America,  besides  being 
M.P.  for  Charleville. 

He  it  was  who  won  the  hand  of  Melesina  Chenevix,  but 
as  he  had  no  habitable  house  of  his  own,  the  happy  couple 
set  out  to  spend  the  first  year  of  their  marriage  at  Dangan 
Castle,  lent  to  them  by  Lord  Mornington.  Here  the 
youthful  bride  found  herself  launched  among  a young  and 
gay  society  which  at  Christmas  time  included  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Eutland — the  Duke  was  Lord  Lieutenant  at  the 
time — with  their  suite,  including,  as  she  says,  some  of  the 
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prettiest  women  and  a group  of  the  gayest  young  men.  De- 
lightful as  the  life  seemed  at  first,  it  soon  began  to  pall  on  her, 
but  everything  became  changed  with  the  birth  in  the  following 
year  of  a son,  Charles  Manners  St.  George,  who  received  his 
second  name  from  his  godfather  the  Duke  of  Kutland.  This 
event,  which  she  describes  as  the  pinnacle  of  her  happiness, 
was  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  illness  of  her  husband,  due 
mainly  to  consumption,  but  aggravated  by  financial  troubles. 
In  search  of  health  they  set  off  for  the  South  of  France. 
Kough  weather,  however,  forced  her  to  land  in  Ireland,  where 
she  gave  birth  to  a second  son,  who  only  lived  a short  time. 
St.  George,  who  had  continued  his  journey,  returned  to  Ireland 
no  better  in  health,  and  in  the  following  year  they  went  to 
Lisbon,  where  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  on  March  10, 
1790,  in  Melesina’s  words,  ‘ St.  George,  the  gallant,  the  gay, 
the  graceful,  left  a world  he  had  been  too  eager  to  enjoy. 
Peace  to  his  gracious  spirit.’ 

Melesina  returned  to  Ireland,  and  spent  the  first  year  of  her 
widowhood  with  her  mother-in-law,  who  had  married  again, 
soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  this  time  Dr. 
Cradock,  who  Avas  Archbishop  of  Dublin  1772-1778.  Indeed 
Melesina  was  curiously  connected  with  that  Archbishopric. 
It  was  offered  to  and  refused  by  her  grandfather  ; it  was  held 
by  her  step-father-in-law,  and  finally  her  own  son  was  the 
last  person  to  hold  the  Archbishopric  in  the  established  Irish 
Church. 

A year  or  so  later  she  left  Dublin  for  London  in  company 
with  Sarah  Chenevix,  her  second  cousin  and  her  greatest  friend. 
In  a letter  written  later  in  life  she  recalls  her  arrival  in  town, 
deprived  of  her  birthright,  literally  as  a desolate  orphan,  with 
nothing  to  recommend  her  but  her  ‘ plumage  and  her  song.’ 
The  cause  of  her  poverty  is  not  clear,  but  notwithstanding  any 
temporary  difficulties  she  remembered  the  delightful  first  winter 
that  she  spent  in  London,  and  her  good  fortune  in  the  people 
she  was  thrown  among. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  her  good  looks,  her 
musical  gifts,  and  her  general  intelligence,  she  soon  won  her 
way  into  the  best  society,  but  we  have  practically  no  letters  or 
journals  during  the  nineties.  Of  one  fact,  however,  are 
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aware,  namely  that  she  gave  nine  sittings  to  Komney  in  the  spring 
of  1792  and  paid  him  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  on  May  19. 
An  engraving  by  Francis  Holl  from  the  portrait  was  prefixed 
to  the  Remains  and  is  reproduced  on  another  page.  In  later 
life  she  refers  to  having  been  present  at  cricket  parties  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  during  Lord  Westmorland’s  administration,  and 
this  must  have  been  between  1790  and  1795.  Otherwise  we 
get  no  glimpse  of  her  until  February  1797,  when  we  find  her — 
perhaps  during  one  of  her  journeys  to  or  from  Ireland,  calling 
on  the  celebrated  Ladies  of  Llangollen.  A little  volume,  the  II 
Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini,  still  exists  in  which  Melesina  has  recorded 
that  it  was  given  by  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  on  February  20, 1797, 

‘ to  her  delighted  visitor  Melesina  St.  George.’  The  Ladies 
gave  her  in  addition  a letter  of  introduction  to  Anna  Seward, 
with  whom  Melesina  accompanied  by  her  son  spent  twenty- 
four  hours  at  Lichfield,  and  whom  she  voted  ‘ the  female  of 
the  greatest  powers  of  mind  with  whom  she  had  ever  con- 
versed.’ Miss  Seward  was  equally  complimentary  in  a letter 
to  the  Ladies  about  Melesina  : 

‘ Never  was  a first  impression  more  lively.  She  absolutely 
dazzled  me  by  the  radiant  expression  of  her  eyes,  while  the  grace 
of  her  address,  the  sweet  and  varied  tones  of  her  voice  . . . found 
immediate  way  to  my  affections.  . . . Mrs.  St.  George  was  so  good 
as  to  accompany  me  (to  a party  in  the  evening).  She  danced,  she 
sang,  she  conversed  with  fascinating  grace.’ 

There  is  a good  deal  more,  all  in  Miss  Seward’s  somewhat 
expansive  style,  but  Melesina  notes  later  in  life,  when  Constable 
edited  Miss  Seward’s  letters  in  1811,  reducing  them  from 
twelve  volumes  to  six,  that  he  ‘ cruelly  lopped  the  eloquent 
panegyric,’  and  she  was  dismissed  with  the  laconic  phrase  of 
‘ amiable,  lovely,  and  accomplished.’ 

A few  entries  in  her  journal  survive  for  the  end  of  1798, 
when  we  find  her  paying  visits  to  Colonel  Sloane  at  Stoneham, 
Lord  Palmerston  at  Broadlands,  to  Lady  Buckingham  and 
Lady  Lifford,  dining  with  the  Duke  of  Queensbury  (Old  Q.), 
going  to  a Mrs.  Walker’s  masquerade,  where,  she  says,  ‘ we 
supped  in  the  chapel.  Some  were  shocked  at  this,  who  when 
they  heard  it  was  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  felt  their  con- 
sciences perfectly  at  ease.’ 
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One  more  passage  of  her  London  life  may  here  be  quoted, 
from  a letter  dated  July  27,  1799  : 

‘ I went  with  Lady  Buckingham  to  the  opera,  and  the  Prince 
{i.e.  of  Wales)  was  very  gracious  in  the  coffee-room.  She  then 
insisted  on  presenting  me  to  Mrs.  Sturt  and  took  me  there.  Mrs. 
Sturt  who  last  year  affected  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  add 
to  her  list  of  female  acquaintance,  was  now  all  civility — such  is 
the  force  of  a respectable  chaperon.  The  Prince  was  there  also  ; he 
talked  a vast  deal  to  me  and  returned  twice  to  resume  the  con- 
versation. He  pressed  me  to  go  to  Brighton.  I said  I hated  a place 
without  woods.  ‘‘  Yes,  but  it  has  every  other  perfection,  and  after 
all,  one  has  seen  so  mayiy  trees  ! ” He  spoke  of  the  Llangollen  ladies, 
etc.  The  Prince’s  civility  ridiculously  tickled  the  civility  of  others  ; 
and  Mrs.  Sturt  followed  me  to  the  door,  pressing  me  to  supper,  as 
if  I was  her  dearest  friend.’ 

But  a mere  Society  life  was  beginning  to  pall  on  her : 

‘ Those  times  are  past  when  everything  I saw,  every  person  I 
met,  every  employment  I engaged  in,  amused,  improved,  or  interested 
me.  I no  longer  study  character  and  seek  friends  ; an  indifference 
is  creeping  over  me.  “ Well-dressed,  well  bred,  well  equipaged  ” is 
a passport  for  every  door  ...  I was  made  for  a better  life.’ 

And  the  change  she  needed  was  to  be  sought  first  of  all  in 
foreign  travel. 

Early  in  1799  she  had  placed  her  son  at  school  at  Harrow, 
and  as  he  possessed  a grandmother  with  whom  he  could  spend 
his  holidays,  she  felt  free  to  begin  her  travels,  but  even  armed 
as  she  evidently  was  with  the  most  excellent  introductions,  it 
was  a bold  thing  for  a beautiful  young  widow  to  set  out  abroad 
by  herself  in  the  then  disturbed  state  of  Europe.  It  is  said 
that  her  passport  described  her  as  travelling  ‘ alone  for  her 
health,’  and  her  bankers  inferring  that  she  was  a decrepit 
elderly  lady  consigned  her  at  Yarmouth,  from  where  she  was 
sailing,  to  their  youthful  partner  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  who 
easily  recovered  from  his  surprise  and  was  only  too  delighted 
to  look  after  her  for  the  twm  days  she  was  detained  there.  The 
statement  that  she  was  travelling  by  herself  does  not  of  course 
exclude  servants,  of  whom  she  took  at  least  a couple. 

Melesina  reached  Hanover  on  November  9,  and  has  little 
to  record  until  November  15,  when  Prince  Adolphus,  the  sixth 
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son  of  George  III  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who 
had  only  arrived  the  night  before,  called  on  her.  He  made  a 
favourable  impression  on  her — and  as  we  proceed  we  shall  note 
that  Melesina  was  an  exacting  critic  even  of  royalties. 

‘ He  is  extremely  handsome,  tall  and  finely  formed.  His  com- 
plexion fair,  yet  manly  ; his  features  regular,  yet  expressive.  His 
manners  bear  that  stamp  of  real  goodness,  which  no  art  can  imitate, 
no  other  charm  replace  ; and  though  he  presents  himself  with 
suitable  dignity,  his  address  immediately  inspires  ease  and  confidence. 
His  conversation  is  fluent,  various,  and  entertaining.’ 

On  November  20  she  dined  at  Court,  where  Prince  Adolphus 
represented  George  III,  in  the  latter’s  capacity  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  on  December  3 he  gave  a ball  which  he  opened 
by  dancing  with  Melesina,  and  when  she  left  Hanover  on 
December  28,  he  provided  her  with  a map  of  Germany  for  her 
tour,  and  an  introduction  to  his  aunt  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick. 

For  Brunswick  Avas  her  next  destination,  and  here  she  found 
three  generations  of  rulers  all  closely  connected  Avith  the 
English  royal  family — first,  the  Dowager-Duchess  who  Avas 
not  only  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  but  the  grand-daughter 
of  our  George  I,  as  well  as  the  grandmother  of  Caroline  Princess 
of  Wales — second^  the  reigning  Duke,  a noted  and  successful 
General  until  his  defeat  at  Valmy,  and  the  Duchess  AAdio 
was  sister  to  our  George  III  as  well  as  mother  of  Caroline, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  thirdly  the  Hereditary  Prince  and 
Princess.  The  Hereditary  Prince  was  as  fully  conscious  as  the 
Prince  Adolphus  of  Melesina’s  charms  : 

‘ At  dinner  he  was  wonderfully  affectionate,  considering  w^e  had 
not  been  acquainted  twenty-four  hours.  At  supper,  when  time  had 
improved  our  knowledge  of  each  other  sufficiently  for  such  a confi- 
dence, he  assured  me  I was  the  most  interesting  person  he  had  ever 
met,  and  that  ‘‘  nothing  could  make  him  so  happy  as  being  able  to 
prevail  on  me  to  stay  at  Brunswick.”  This  was  accompanied  with 
many  sighs,  doux  yeux,  and  exclamations,  to  all  which  I answered 
with  low  bows  and  audible  expressions  of  gratitude.  I could  not 
refrain  from  this  malice,  as  everything  of  the  soft  kind  was  said  in 
so  very  low  a whisper  that  I saw  nothing  could  be  more  unwelcome 
or  more  likely  to  stop  such  declarations  than  thus  making  them 
public.’ 
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Irresponsible,  however,  as  the  Prince’s  conduct  may  have  been 
on  this  occasion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  afterwards 
led  the  Black  Brunswickers  and  that  he  died  gallantly  at 
Quatre  Bras. 

With  the  reigning  Duchess,  Melesina  struck  up  a great 
friendship,  though  she  w^ould  have  enjoyed  their  first  meeting 
still  more  if  the  Duchess  had  not  after  many  inquiries  extracted 
her  age,  which  she  had  determined  to  keep  secret,  as  people 
had  thought  her  much  younger  than  she  actual^  was — which 
was  thirty-one.  Nor  was  Melesina  really  much  consoled  by  the 
Duchess’s  exclamation  of  surprise,  accompanied  by  the  state= 
ment  that  she  would  not  have  given  her  more  than  twenty- 
four. 

She  mentions  one  or  two  interesting  facts  about  the  etiquette 
practised  when  dining  with  the  reigning  Duke.  Thus  on 
dinner  being  announced  the  Duchess  made  a lovv^  bow  to 
the  Duke  and  the  company,  and  was  then  handed  out  by 
the  Chamberlain  ; the  ladies  followed,  according  to  their  rank 
except  that  foreigners,  even  when  untitled,  took  precedence 
of  all  others.  At  table  the  ladies  all  sat  on  one  side,  and  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other,  with  the  exception  that  princes  were 
allowed  to  mix  with  ‘the  ladies.  Etiquette  at  the  different 
courts  must  have  been  somewhat  baffling  to  Melesina,  who  re- 
calls at  a later  date,  how  she  once  walked  out  before  all  the 
Princesses  of  the  German  Empire,  and  how  ‘ it  almost  threw 
some  of  the  vieux  routiers  into  convulsions  ; but  the  persons 
concerned  looked  on  it  as  it  was,  a pardonable  forgetfulness, 
and  distinguished  her  just  as  kindly  after  as  before.’ 

From  Brunswick  she  passed  to  Berlin.  Here  she  presented 
a letter  from  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick  to  our  Prince  Augustus, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  answered  very  civilly,  but 
regretted  that  his  illness  did  not  allow  him  to  visit  her.  ‘ It  is 
said,’  she  writes,  ‘ he  is  perfectly  well,  but  confines  himself  to 
avoid  meeting  the  French  Ambassador.’  A week  later  he 
found  it  possible  to  call.  Melesina  found  him  pleasant  but 
too  well  pleased  with  himself. 

‘ I mentioned  to  him  that  I had  heard  of  his  excellence  in  singing, 
and  he  agreed  that  he  possessed  it  without  the  least  hesitation, 
adding  “ I had  the  most  wonderful  voice  that  ever  was  heard — three 
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octaves — and  I do  understand  music.  I practised  eight  hours  a day 
in  Italy.  One  may  boast  of  a voice,  as  it  is  a gift  of  nature.”  ’ 

The  Prince’s  call  on  Melesina  continued  so  long,  two  hours 
in  fact,  that  his  gentleman-in-waiting  had  to  tell  him  on  leav- 
ing that  the  supper  he  was  engaged  to  attend  was  just  over. 

A month  in  Dresden  followed,  but  Melesina  felt  less  at  home 
there,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  visits  paid  her  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Elliot,  our  Minister.  The  Court  too  was  dull,  as  the  Elector 
did  not  approve  of  giving  balls  while  the  state  of  Europe  was 
so  disturbed.  From  Dresden  she  went  on  to  Vienna,  where  she 
spent  nearly  four  months,  finding  it  a delightful  residence, 
society  more  easy-going,  attentions  being  reciprocal  between 
the  sexes.  Moreover  living  in  the  same  manner  as  in  London 
only  cost  about  one-third  of  the  expense.  She  disliked,  how- 
ever, the  impossibility,  without  overstepping  all  the  bounds 
of  custom,  of  associating  with  any  but  the  noblesse. 

Lord  Minto,  a brother  of  Mr.  Elliot,  was  our  ambassador 
here,  and  Melesina  found  him  very  pleasing  ‘ when  he  does 
converse.  . . . He  is  extremely  absent.  The  Empress  gives 
him  audiences  and  he  forgets  the  day.’  Someone  had  wittily 
described  his  absent-mindedness  ‘ 11  se  fera  presenter,  quelque 
jour,  chez  lui.'  Melesina  was  duly  presented  to  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  but  in  Vienna  it  took  the  form  of  a morning 
visit,  and  she  found  them  alone  except  for  two  maids  of  honour. 
Keturning  by  Prague,  Karlsbad  and  Toplitz,  she  was  at  Dresden 
by  the  end  of  August.  Here  she  met  Lord  and  Lady  Holland 
at  Mr.  Elliot’s. 

Lady  Holland’s  manner  to  her  husband  was  ‘ too  imperious  ; 
it  is  not  the  tyranny  of  a mistress  or  a wife,  but  of  a governess 
to  her  trembling  pupil.’  And  again,  ‘ Her  husband  has  the 
honour  of  being  fag-in-chief,  but  she  likewise  entirely  occupies 
a humorous  clergyman,  a peevish  physician  and  a young  lord.’ 
These  were  Mr.  Marsh,  Dr.  Drew,  and  Lord  Duncannon. 

A month  later,  on  October  2,  while  she  was  dining  with 
Mr.  Elliot,  there  came  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  Lord  Nelson 
with  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Cadogan,  the  mother 
of  Lady  Hamilton,  and  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  and  for  the  next 
week  Melesina  saw  much  of  them  all.  Her  immediate  criticism 
was  as  follows  : 
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‘ It  is  plain  that  Lord  Nelson  thinks  of  nothing  but  Lady 
Hamilton,  who  is  totally  occupied  by  the  same  subject.  She  is  bold, 
forward,  coarse,  assuming,  and  vain.  Her  figure  is  colossal,  but, 
excepting  her  feet  which  are  hideous,  well  shaped.  Her  bones  are 
large  and  she  is  exceedingly  embonpoint.  . . . Lord  Nelson  is  a little 
man,  without  any  dignity.  . . . Lady  Hamilton  takes  possession  of 
him,  and  he  is  a willing  captive,  the  most  submissive  and  devoted 
I have  ever  seen.  . . . She  puffs  the  incense  full  in  his  face  ; but  he 
receives  it  with  pleasure,  and  snuffs  it  up  very  cordially.  The  songs 
all  ended  in  the  sailor’s  way,  with  “ Hip,  hip,  hip.  Hurra,”  and  a 
bumper  with  the  last  drop  on  the  nail,  a ceremony  I had  never  heard 
of  or  seen  before.’ 

A day  or  two  later  Lady  Hamilton  gave  her  a private  view 
of  her  imitations  from  the  antique,,  which  Melesina  allowed  to 
be  a beautiful  performance,  amusing  to  the  most  ignorant,  and 
highly  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  art. 

‘ It  is  remarkable  that,  though  coarse  and  ungraceful  in  common 
life,  she  becomes  highly  graceful,  and  even  beautiful  during  the 
performance.  . . . After  showing  her  attitudes,”  she  sang  and  I 
accompanied.  Her  voice  is  good  and  very  strong,  but  she  is  fre- 
quently out  of  tune.’ 

Lady  Hamilton  wanted  to  go  to  Court,  but  the  Electress 
refused  to  receive  her,  on  account  of  her  former  dissolute  life, 
and  therefore  held  no  court  while  she  remained  in  Dresden. 
Lord  Nelson,  understanding  the  Elector  did  not  wish  to  see  her, 
said  to  Mr.  Elliot,  ‘ Sir,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  of  that  sort, 

Lady  Hamilton  will  knock  the  Elector  down,  and me,  I’ll 

knock  him  doAvn  too.’ 

There  was  one  last  lively  meeting  at  Mr.  Elliot’s,  when  much 
champagne  was  consumed,  and  Lady  Hamilton  danced  the 
Tarantella. 

‘ Sir  William  also  this  evening  performed  feats  of  activity, 
hopping  round  the  room  on  his  backbone,  his  arms,  legs,  star 
and  ribbon  all  flying  about  in  ffhe  air.’  We  may  perhaps 
think  that  this  was  a remarkable  feat  for  an  old  gentleman  of 
seventy-four. 

On  the  next  day  the  Nelson  party  left  for  Hamburg,  and 
Melesina  went  round  in  the  evening  to  congratulate  the  Elliots 
on  their  deliverance,  and  found  them  very  sensible  of  it. 


Anne  = Francois  de  Mouginot 


Susanna  = Daniel  de  Boubers 
d.s.p.  her  cousin,  known 
in  Paris  as  Monsieur 
de  Barnatre 


Philip  : 

Lt.-Col.  in  Lord  George 
Sackville’s  Regiment  of 
Horse  ; d.  Nov.  1758 


Mary  Frole 
dau.  of  J.  P.  de 
Rimbliere 


Daniel 
Lt.  - Col.  Royal 
Artillery,  ofBally- 
non,  King’s 
Co,;  d.  1776  (?) 


Elizabeth 
dau.  of  John 
Arabin,  of 
Moyglare,  Co. 
Meath 


Susanna 
d.  unm. 
May,  1791 


PAUL  CHENEVIX  = Susanna  Gobelin- 

from  Picardy,  merchant  and  dyer, 
an  elder  of  the  Reformed  Church 
at  Charenton,  near  Paris 


I 

Paul 

Counsellor  of  Metz,  b.  1606  ; 
d.  1686.  (Agnew,  Protestant 
Exiles  from  France,  p.  360) 


Phii 


student  at  Geneva,  Minister 
Limay,  near  Mantes.  Came  to 
England : letters  of  naturalization 
granted  Nov.  21,  1682 ; will  dat 
Mar.  23,  1697 


Uih  = Anne 


non 

ite| 


dau.  of  Daniel  de  Bouhers 
of  a ‘ famille  chevaleresque 
de  Picardie  ’ 


Madeleine  = M.  de  Jolly  vet 
lady  in  waiting  to  at  St.  Martin  in 
the  Duchess  of  the  Fields,  1692 
Monmouth 


Anna 
d.  unm. 

? Jan.  1758 


Philip 

Major  in  2nd  Cara- 
bineers, killed  at 
Blenheim,  1704 


Paul  Daniel  = Mary  Roussel  (?) 
Goldsmith  at  the  Sign  sold  the  lease  of  Straw- 
of  the  Golden  Door,  berry  Hill  to  Horace 
Suffolk  Street,  Charing  Walpole  about  1747  ; 
Cross,  d.s.p.  1742  d.  1755 


Richard 

Bp.  of  Killaloe  1744  ; of  Water- 
ford and  Lismore  1745-1779. 
Friend  of , Lord  Chesterfield  ; d. 
1779 


Susanna  Grueber 
whose  parents 
were  naturalized 
on  Mar.  23,  1697 


Dorothy 

dau.  of  Col.  Dyves, 
d.  June  30,  1752 


Margaret  = George  Marjori- 
I banks 


(Rev.)  Philip  = Mary  Elizabeth 


d.  1771 


dau.  of  Henry 
Gervais,  Arch- 
deacon of  Emly; 
d.  1772  (?) 


i*hilippa  Melesina  = Henry  Alcock 
I d.s.p.  1765  of  Wilton,  Ennis- 
I corthy,  M.P.  for 

Waterford 


Elizabeth 
d.  unm. 
in  her 
father’s 
lifetime 


I 1812 

Richard  (1774-1830)  = Jeanne  Fran9oise 
F.R.S. ; d.s.p.  leg.  Mar.  widow  of  Comte  Charles 


6, 1830,  bur.  in  Paris 


de  Ronault ; she  d. 
July  9,  1836 


I 1792 

Sarah  Elizabeth  = Hugh 

8.  of  Sir  Henry 
Tuite,  6th  Baronet 


1786 

Col.  Richard  St.  George 
of  Hatley  Manor,  Co. 
Leitrim,  M.P.  forCharle- 
ville;  d.  Mar.  9,  1790 


I 1 1803 

(l!)  Melesina  (2)  = Richard  Trench 
I 1768-1827  I brother  of  the 
1st  Lord  Ashtown 


Charles  Manners  St.  George 
h.  July,  1787,  d.s.p.  1864; 
bur.  at  Hatley  St.  George, 
Leitrim 


r ' 1 I 

(Rev.)  Francis  Richard  Phihp 

Chenevix-Trench  Chenevix-Trench  Chenevix-Trench 

i I Archbp.  of  Dublin  | 

I i ■ I 
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Mr.  Elliot  would  not  allow  his  wife  to  speak  above  her  breath, 
and  said  every  now  and  then,  ‘ Now,  don’t  let  us  laugh  to-night, 
let  us  all  speak  in  our  turn,  and  be  very,  very  quiet.’ 

Melesina’s  depreciatory — or  as  we  should  say  to-day — 
‘ debunking  ’ references  to  Nelson — when  printed  in  the 
‘Kemains’ — evoked  a certain  amount  of  comment.  While  one 
critic  in  the  Quarterly  Beview  said  that  there  was  no  fear  that 
Nelson’s  fame  would  suffer  from  such  exposures,  adding  that 
one  might  as  well  blame  Samson  for  his  relations  with  Delilah  ; 
another,  in  the  shape  of  Dr.  Matcham,  a nephew  of  Nelson, 
dutifully  came  forward  to  defend  his  uncle’s  reputation.  In 
this  he  could  hardly  succeed  without  casting  a doubt  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  entries  in  the  Journals,  and  he  rather  ungallantly 
suggested  that  Melesina’s  real  object  was  to  show  in  what 
superior  circles  she  moved.  With  somewhat  greater  justice 
he  questioned  the  propriety  of  her  editor,  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, in  publishing  such  passages,  but  in  doing  so  he  threw 
a doubt  on  the  qualifications  that  had  raised  the  Dean  to  his 
present  position.  The  general  verdict,  however,  of  Nelson’s 
later  biographers,  including  ]\Iahan,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
facts  described  by  Melesina,  however  regrettable  in  themselves, 
are  likely  to  have  been  substantially  correct. 

Melesina’s  visit  to  Dresden  was  now  drawing  to  an  end,  and 
b}^  October  20  she  was  again  in  Berlin,  where  she  had  a letter 
to  Lord  Carysfort  our  Minister,  with  whom  and  with  whose 
family  she  made  permanent  friends.  She  was  presented  at 
Court,  and  naturally  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  Queen 
of  Prussia,  Queen  Louise. 

‘ She  reminded  me  of  Burke’s  ‘‘  star,  glittering  with  life,  splendour 
and  joy,”  and  realized  all  the  fanciful  ideas  one  forms  in  one’s 
infancy  of  the  young,  gay,  beautiful,  and  magnificent  queens  in  the 
Arabian  nights.  She  is  an  angel  of  loveliness,  mildness,  and  grace.’ 

In  later  life  Melesina  recalled  with  gratitude  the  peculiar 
kindness  with  which  she  had  been  distinguished  by  the  Queen. 

Other  people  of  interest  that  she  met  at  Berlin  were  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  envoy-extraordinary  to  Prussia,  and  Quincey 
Adams,  the  American  envoy.  But  she  was  not  impressed  by 
Berlin,  which  reminded  her  of  a provincial  town  with  a large 
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garrison,  and  she  thought  its  manners  were  pretty  much  on  a 
par  with  its  morals.  She  found  it  less  agreeable,  less  various, 
less  polished  than  Vienna,  and  both  places  infinitely  inferior 
to  London. 

Her  diaiy  ceases  at  December  31,  1800,  but  a letter  shows 
that  she  was  still  there  in  Berlin  for  the  Carnival,  and  there  is  a 
letter  dated  January  31,  1801,  from  Prince  Adolphus,  thanking 
Melesina  for  one  from  her  and  expressing  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
again  in  Hanover.  The  curtain,  however,  falls  until  the  end  of 
April,  when  she  was  back  in  England,  and  we  know  practically 
nothing  of  the  intervening  months. 

Undoubtedly  Melesina  enjoyed  her  foreign  travels,  even  if 
she  occasionally  was  startled  at  the  manners  of  the  people  she 
met.  For  instance,  there  was  Madame  de  Haugwitz,  wife  of 
the  chief  Minister  in  Berlin,  who  introduced  herself  to  Melesina 
one  night  by  an  encomium  on  her  dress,  and  sent  her  tailor 
the  next  day  for  the  pattern  of  her  gown,  with  a request  that 
Melesina  should  put  it  on,  so  that  he  might  see  what  a good 
^ effect  it  had.  Melesina  thought  this  intolerably  free  and  easy. 
Or  there  was  Madame  de  Kalitshoff,  the  Kussian  ambassadress 
in  Vienna,  who  was  so  impatient  for  the  pattern  of  Melesina’s 
combs,  that  she  pulled  them  out  of  her  head,  without  the  least 
reluctance  in  discomposing  her  toilette,  and  put  them  in  her 
own.  Or  again,  when  she  dined  with  the  Prince  Coiloredo  in 
Vienna,  she  found  his  wife  very  civil,  though  she  could  not 
conceal  her  joy  that  Melesina  was  soon  to  go  to  England, 
because  she  had  promised  to  buy  her  a gold  muslin. 

One  interesting  fact,  not  to  be  gathered  from  her  ‘ Eernains,’ 
unless  it  can  be  partly  read  betv/een  the  lines,  is  mentioned  in 
an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (for  July,  1862)  by  a writer, 
who  seems  to  have  had  access  to  some  unpublished  MS.  and 
is  believed  to  have  been  Kichard  Monckton  Milnes,  afterwards 
Lord  Houghton,  to  the  effect  that  Melesina  ‘ made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  Prince  Adolphus  that  nothing  but  the  stern 
provisions  of  the  Eoyal  Marriage  Act  debarred  her  from  an 
alliance  of  the  highest  rank.’  The  reviewer  adds  that  a corre- 
spondence followed  their  original  meeting,  and  that  it  was  only 
on  Melesina’s  marriage  with  Mr.  Trench,  that  the  Duke  returned 
her  letters  and  her  portrait  by  the  hand  of  Lady  Carysfort, 
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intimating  with  great  delicacy  that  he  thought  he  had  no  longer 
the  right  to  keep  them. 

There  is  no  allusion  to  this  episode  in  Melesina’s  published 
‘ Kemains,’  but  there  is  the  interesting  statement  in  her  MS. 
Journal  of  1820  : ‘ Having  resolved  early  in  life  that  neither 
rank  nor  fortune  should  influence  my  choice,  I was  forced  to 
reject  these  advantages  in  the  shape  of  offers  of  marriage.’ 

In  later  life  (1817)  Melesina  much  regretted  that  she  had 
given  up  all  communication  with  her  German  acquaintances, 
even  with  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  and  that  she  could  give 
her  son  no  letters  of  introduction  when  he  went  abroad. 

Keturning  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1801,  she  was  soon 
in  Ireland  attending  to  the  property  which  she  had  inherited 
from  her  grandfather,  the  Bishop,  some  of  which  lay  in  Co.  Wex- 
ford, and  more  of  it  at  Ballybarney  in  Co.  Kildare.  It  was  in 
the  spring  of  1802  that  she  was  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  Leadbeater,  the  Quakeress,  who  has  described  their  first 
meetings  in  her  ‘ Annals  of  Ballitore.’ 

‘ One  night,  just  as  we  were  retiring  to  rest,  a messenger  came 
down  from  the  landlord  [of  the  inn]  to  say  -that  a lady  had  arrived 
late,  that  the  house  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  there  was  no  room 
for  her  to  take  refreshment  in,  that  she  sat  on  the  settle  in  the 
kitchen  reading,  waiting  until  she  could  obtain  an  apartment ; that 
she  would  be  glad  of  the  meanest  bed  in  the  house,  being  much 
fatigued  ; could  we  be  so  kind  as  to  assist  him  in  this  strait  ? My 
husband  went  up  at  once  for  her,  and  brought  her  down  in  a carriage 
here,  when  we  found  from  her  attendants  that  she  was  a person  of 
much  consequence.  She  retired  to  rest,  after  expressing  grateful 
thanks,  and  we  thought  she  would  pass  away  with  the  morrow.  But 
not  so.  Her  servants  told  us  that  she  had  an  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  she  had  appointed  her  agent  to  meet  her  at  Ballitore  Inn, 
proposing  to  take  her  tenants  there  under  the  middleman  to  her 
own  protection  ; that  she  had  been  ten  years  the  widow  of  a Colonel, 
and  had  one  son.  I had  seen  but  little  of  her  the  night  before  ; 
when  she  entered  my  parlour  the  next  day,  I was  greatly  struck  with 
her  personal  appearance.  My  heart  entirely  acquits  me  of  being 
influenced  by  what  I had  heard  of  her  rank  and  fortune.  For  more 
prepossessing  than  these  were  the  soft  lustre  of  her  beautiful  black 
eyes,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  fascinating  smile  ; her  dress  was  simply 
elegant  and  her  fine  dark  hair,  dressed  according  to  the  present 
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fashion,  in  rows  of  curls  over  one  another  in  front,  appeared  to  me 
as  becoming  as  it  was  new.  These  particulars  are  not  important, 
except  to  myself ; to  me  they  are  inexpressibly  dear,  because  they 
retrace  the  first  impressions  made  on  me  by  this  most  charming 
woman,  who  afterwards  gratified  me  by  her  friendship.  Melesina 
St.  George,  such  was  the  name  of  the  lovely  stranger,  spent  two 
weeks  in  our  house.’ 

From  this  time  forward  Melesina  and  Mrs.  Leadbeater 
became  constant  correspondents.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Leadbeater 
consented  to  become  Melesina’s  almoner  for  her  estate  and  to 
award  various  prizes  that  she  instituted  for  the  cleanest  house, 
the  neatest  garden  and  for  the  planting  of  the  most  trees. 

The  correspondence  only  ended  with  Mrs.  Leadbeater’s 
death  which  took  place  in  June  1826,  a year  before  Melesina’s. 

Melesina  was  back  in  England  by  the  middle  of  1802,  for 
on  July  5,  she  started  abroad  once  more,  this  time  making  for 
Paris,  which  after  being  closed  for  nine  years  had  once  more 
been  thrown  open  to  visitors  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  Her 
entrance  into  Paris  was  not  of  the  happiest,  for  her  postilion, 
in  spite  of  her  repeated  orders  to  the  contrary,  galloped  through 
the  streets  with  six  horses,  three  abreast,  and  threw  down  an 
elderly  man  and  woman  of  the  lower  class.  The  crowd, 
however,  behaved  very  moderately,  and  did  not  blame  or 
insult  her.  The  police,  too,  instantly  exonerated  her,  saying 
she  appeared  ‘ une  daw.e  timide  ’ who  did  not  like  to  drive  fast. 
With  her  she  took  to  Paris  her  carriage,  a courier,  a man- 
servant, as  well  as  her  son.  No  doubt  she  engaged  a personal 
maid  in  France.  Her  son,  we  may  assume,  had  come  for  the 
school  holidays,  and  returned  in  due  course.  Not  so  Melesina, 
who  was  detained  partly  by  ill-health,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  she  became  engaged  to  Eichard  Trench,  whom  she 
married  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris  on  March  3,  1803. 
Eichard  Trench  was  the  ninth  son  but  the  sixth  to  survive  out 
of  a family  of  twenty  children  of  Frederick  Trench  and  Mary, 
nee  Sadleir.  He  had  had  an  unhappy  bringing  up,  for  Melesina 
tells  us  that  his  mother 

‘ sent  him  to  be  nursed  in  an  Irish  cabin,  where  two  or  three  of  his 
little  predecessors  had  been  finished.  On  his  return  she  consigned 
him  to  a distant  nursery,  where  he  suffered  cold,  hunger  and  stripes. 
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and  she  mounted  him  on  a rough  coach-horse  to  ride  to  a school  so 
far  off  that  his  strength  failed,  and  he  was  taken  from  compassion 
into  the  carriage  of  a gentleman  passing  by.  She  next  transferred 
him  to  Lady  Hutchinson,  from  whence  he  went  to  the  Temple  ; and 
he  has  never  known  in  her  the  character  of  a mother.’ 

He  was  six  years  younger  than  Melesina,  and  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  educated  first  by  a Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  secondly 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  that  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  from 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  that  Melesina  was  devoted  to  him,  little 
seems  known  about  him. 

The  first  few  months  of  her  time  in  Paris  Melesina  had  spent 
in  seeing  the  sights,  the  factory  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  the  Louvre, 
full  of  the  loot  of  foreign  galleries,  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  the 
theatres  where  among  other  actors  she  saw  Talma.  She  w^ent 
to  Notre  Dame,  to  see  the  consecration  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  uncle  to  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul.  In  due  course 
she  was  presented  to  the  latter  and  his  wife,  who,  she  says, 
were  receiving  with  great  state,  ceremony  and  magnificence. 
She  found  Bonaparte’s  manner  very  good,  but  thought  his 
expression  unattractive. 

On  May  22,  1803,  France  declared  war  on  England,  and 
refused  to  allow  the  English  who  were  in  France  to  return  home, 
contrary  to  all  precedent.  The  majority  of  them,  as  is  known, 
were  sent  to  Verdun,  but  the  Trench  couple  were  given  a pass- 
port for  Tours.  They  got  no  further  however  than  Orleans, 
where  Mr.  Trench  remained  until  1807,  though  Melesina  was 
allowed  to  move  about  France  at  pleasure,  and  could  apparently 
at  any  time  have  obtained  permission  to  return  to  England. 
She  refused,  however,  to  leave  her  husband  behind,  and  spent 
such  time  as  she  was  away  from  him  in  Paris  in  besieging  the 
authorities  in  order  to  get  him  a passport,  or  if  that  was  not 
possible,  at  least  to  prevent  him  being  removed  from  Orleans 
to  Verdun. 

In  the  course  of  her  activities  she  interviewed  first  of  all  a 
General  Hardy,  an  Irishman,  who  passed  her  on  to  General 
Berthier,  who  was  encouraging,  asking  her  to  call  again,  but 
who  evidently  did  nothing  in  the  end.  There  remained  the 
Emperor — for  so  he  had  become  in  1804 — and  Melesina  haunted 
the  purlieus  of  Fontainebleau,  in  order  to  interview  him. 
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First  of  all,  however,  she  came  upon  the  Empress,  who  was 
gracious,  even  professing  to  remember  her  having  been  presented 
three  years  earlier.  A little  later  she  managed  to  hand  her 
petition  to  the  Emperor,  as  he  returned  from  a successful  hunt 
in  the  Park,  and  Melesina  records  that  he  received  it  willingly 
and  graciously.  By  the  by,  she  was  not  pleased  with  the 
language  of  her  petition,  upon  which  she  had  consulted  a 
friend  who  had  been  a First  Secretary,  and  who  made  her 
refer  to  His  Majesty  in  the  second  person  as  Vous  instead  of 
in  the  third  as  Elle. 

No  release,  however,  came  until  1807.  Meanwhile  Melesina 
spent  a few  months  in  Paris,  mingling  with  the  small  and 
somewhat  second-rate  English  society  that  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  capital.  She  had,  however,  by  this  time,  other 
matters  with  which  to  occupy  herself  ; three  children  were 
born  to  her  between  the  years  1804  and  1807,  two  of  whom, 
a boy  and  a girl,  had  died.  And  at  some  period,  too,  she  had 
sat  for  her  portrait  to  Isabey,  the  miniature  painter,  who  kept 
her  waiting  for  a fortnight  before  he  could  give  her  a seance. 

‘ After  having  had  painters,’  she  says,  ‘ begging  one  to  sit 
without  their  having  any  emolument  by  it,  but  merely  to  put 
one’s  picture  in  their  ateliers  (and  she  had  been  painted  by 
Eomney  and  Lawrence),  it  seems  odd  not  to  be  able  to  get  one 
for  money.’  Later  she  says  ‘ (My  portrait)  is  growing  formal 
and  frightful,  and  just  me  when  I am  tired  of  my  company.’ 

Melesina  with  her  husband  and  son  were  hack  in  England 
in  the  spring  of  1807,  and  in  the  autumn  she  was  in  Ireland 
visiting  her  tenants.  Her  days  of  foreign  travel  were  now  over, 
except  for  a short  visit  of  a month  to  Paris  in  the  winter  of  1815, 
when  she  went  to  Paris  to  see  her  son.  This  was  Charles 
Manners  St.  George,  who  after  serving  in  India  when  a boy  of 
about  fifteen,  as  A.H.C.  to  his  uncle.  General  Cradock,  had 
given  up  his  commission  in  the  army  and  taken  to  diplomacy, 
and  was  now  one  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  mission  to  France. 

Henceforward  Melesina  made  London  her  headquarters, 
with  a country  house  at  Bursledon,  on  the  Hamble  River,  and 
occasional  visits  to  Bath,  Cheltenham,  or  Brighton.  Her  time 
was  largely  devoted  to  her  husband  and  her  children — she 
bore  nine  altogether,  two  to  her  first  husband  and  seven  to 
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her  second — but  only  four  of  them  grew  to  maturity.  Harrow 
was  the  school  to  which  she  sent  her  boys,  for  as  she  said 

‘ Harrow  is  the  school  where  I am  convinced  the  greatest  of 
happiness  is  enjoyed,  and  which  on  the  whole  produces  the  best 
men.  It  is  said  that  Winchester  are  the  best  scholars,  and  the 
Etonians  the  prettiest  gentlemen — but  I do  not  find  my  friends  from 
Harrow  deficient  either  in  learning  or  the  graces — and  it  has  sent 
forth  Sheridan  and  Byron.’ 

And  when  her  son  Francis  was  made  night-fag  in  his  house 
at  Harrow,  she  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  its  worst  hardships 
mitigated,  and  recorded  that 

‘ Some  say  I am  fit  to  bring  about  a reform  in  Parliament,  since 
I had  power  to  change  any  part  of  the  established  customs  of  a 
public  school.’ 

Though  she  gradually  withdrew  from  purely  fashionable 
circles,  her  interests  remained  many  and  various — especially 
in  art  and  literature — for  she  not  only  wrote  but  published 
poems,  and  was  a candid  critic  -in  her  letters  of  the  works  of 
Byron,  Scott,  Eogers,  etc. 

Among  the  many  causes  she  espoused,  she  was  particularly 
concerned  with  bettering  the  lot  of  the  climbing  boys  who 
swept  chimneys,  but  the  Bill  for  abolishing  their  trade  was 
thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  third  reading,  mainly, 
though  Melesina  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  true,  by  the 
majority  of  the  Bishops  opposing  it.  Another  measure  she 
favoured  was  the  reform  of  our  prison  system,  which  brought 
her  in  touch  with  Elizabeth  Fry.  In  politics  she  called  herself 
a Whig,  was  indignant  at  the  Peterloo  massacre,  and  took  the 
side  of  Queen  Caroline  against  George  IV. 

As  time  went  on,  though  she  continued  to  charm  by  her 
manners,  her  wit  and  her  music,  she  lost  her  graceful  figure,  the 
prettiest  and  lightest,  according  to  one  of  her  friends,  ever 
seen  ; indeed,  she  records  that  she  lived  to  be  told  : 

‘ Ah  ! my  dear,  what  a beautiful  creature  I remember  you,  and 
now  even  your  face  is  grown  fat  and  broad.’ 

Her  health  gradually  declined,  and  she  died  at  Malvern  on 
May  27,  1827,  and  was  buried  in  Winchester  cathedral,  where 
her  husband  placed  a tablet  to  her  memory. 
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Finally,  I come  to  that  aomewhat  mysterious  character, 
Kichard  Chenevix,  junior,  whom  I may  perhaps  more  particu- 
larly describe  as  ‘ the  chemist.’  He  was  grandson  to  Philip 
Chenevix,  the  elder  brother  of  the  Bishop,  and  his  father  was 
Daniel  Chenevix,  Lieut. -Colonel  in  the  Koyal  Irish  Artillery, 
and  a deputy  governor  in  1764  of  King’s  County,  where  he  had 
bought  a property  known  as  Ballycommon.  He  had  married 
in  1756  a Miss  Arabin,  member  like  himself  of  a Huguenot 
family  which  had  settled  in  Ireland  ; she  bore  him  two  children, 
Kichard,  of  whom  I now  treat,  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  who 
married  Hugh  Tuite,  of  Sonna,  and  who  as  ‘ Dear  Sal  ’ was  a 
frequent  correspondent  of  Melesina’s.  Colonel  Chenevix  died 
in  1776,  when  his  son  Richard  was,  according  to  the  recorded 
date,  only  two  years  old.  We  Imow  nothing  of  Richard’s 
education,  in  fact  nothing  of  him  until  he  is  found  in  prison 
in  Paris  about  1792,  and  for  this  fact  we  must  go  to  a letter 
dated  October  20,  1800,  of  Maria  Edgeworth’s  to  her  cousin 
Miss  Ruxton,  in  which  she  describes  a visit  to  Edgeworthstown 
of  Mr.  Chenevix  the  famous  chemist,  who  had  discoursed  to 
them  ‘ on  bogs  and  mines,  on  airs  and  acids,’ 

‘ His  history  of  his  imprisonment  during  the  French  Revolution 
in  Paris,  I found  more  to  my  taste.  When  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  he  studied  Chaptal  and  Lavoisier’s  Chemistry  with  all  his 
might,  and  then  represented  himself  as  an  English  gentleman  come 
over  to  study  chemistry  in  France,  and  M.  Chaptad  got  him  released 
and  employed  him,  and  he  got  acquainted  with  all  the  chemists  and 
scientific  men  in  France.  Mr.  Chenevix  has  taken  a house  in  Brook 
Street,  London,  and  turned  the  cellar  into  a laboratory.  The  people 
were  much  afraid  to  let  it  to  him — they  expected  him  to  blow  it  up.’ 

With  regard  to  his  imprisonment  and  the  cause  of  it,  we 
have  nothing  but  family  tradition  on  which  to  rely.  The 
tradition  is  that  while  he  was  bidding  good-bye  to  a lady  in 
her  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  both  he  and  the  lady  were 
arrested  by  gens  d’armes  and  hurried  off  to  prison,  where  they 
remained  for  two  years,  confined  in  the  same  room.  This 
romantic  incarceration  resulted  in  the  birth  of  two  sons,  of 
whom  the  elder,  George,  was  born  on  January  7,  1793,  and  of 
whom  more  anon. 

Richard  was  in  due  course  released  from  prison,  but  seems 
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to  have  been  a good  deal  in  Paris,  where  he  contributed  articles 
on  chemistry  to  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  following  them  up  by 
sending  others  relating  to  various  metals  to  learned  papers  in 
England,  with  the  result  that  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Society  in  1801,  and  was  awarded  the  Copley  gold  medal 
in  1803  for  his  various  chemical  papers.  Besides  his  visit  to 
Edgeworthstown  in  1800,  he  was  expected  there  again  in  1802. 
Beyond  that  there  are  vague  rumours  of  his  having  been 
friendly,  almost,  we  might  say  to-day,  a collaborator,  with 
Napoleon,  and  to  have  been  a detenu  at  Verdun,  and  to  have 
been  given  his  liberty  to  leave  France  on  account  of  scientific 
researches  which  he  was  making  in  different  countries.  But 
all  is  rather  vague  except  that  he  was  apparently  in  Paris  in 
1808,  when  he  contributed  another  article  to  the  Annales  de 
Chimie.  He  was  in  England,  however,  in  1812,  when  on 
June  4,  he  married,  at  Marylebone  Church,  the  Comtesse  de 
Eonault,  and  after  the  peace  of  1815  he  and  his  wife  are  known 
to  have  resided  mostly  in  Paris.  In  his  later  years  he  apparently 
turned  his  attention  to  Magnetism,  and  the  writing  of  plays 
and  poems,  as  well  as  a work  in  two  volumes  called  An  Essay 
upon  National  Character.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1830,  being  buried 
in  the  Pere  Lachaise  cemetery  near  his  friend  La  Place,  and 
the  President  of  the  Koyal  Society  in  a short  obituary  notice 
remarked  that  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  appeared  to  have 
abandoned  chemistry  and  to  have  fallen  on  speculations  wholly 
unworthy  of  being  noticed  by  the  Society. 

He  left  his  Irish  estates  in  King’s  County  to  George  Smith, 
who,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  was  the  elder  of  his  two 
sons  born  in  the  French  prison.  George  Smith  took  the  name 
of  Chenevix  in  1836  after  the  death  of  the  Comtesse  de  Renault, 
and  in  1839  he  married  Sophia  Baldwin,  daughter  of  Charles 
Baldwin,  one-time  proprietor  of  the  Standard  newspaper.  He 
was  Surgeon  Major  to  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  served  in 
the  battles  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  From  a transcript 
of  portions  of  his  diary,  it  appears  that  he  often  stayed  in  Paris 
with  Richard  Chenevix,  who  used  to  receive  him  ‘ with  paternal 
affection.’  He  died  without  issue  on  March  31,  1852,  when 
he  is  described  as  of  Ballycommon,  King’s  County,  and  left 
his  estates  to  his  wife’s  nephew,  Henry  Baldwin,  on  condition 
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that  the  latter  took  the  name  of  Chenevix.  Henry  left  an 
only  daughter. 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  there  are  no  representatives  of  the 
Chenevix  family  in  the  male  line  alive  to-day,  but  the  name 
lives  on  by  the  fact  that  Melesina’s  three  sons  and  their  de- 
scendants have  all  made  Chenevix  part  of  their  surname. 

And  so  my  paper  may  end.  If  it  has  not  contained  much  of 
Huguenot  history,  it  has  recorded  the  vicissitudes  of  a family, 
more  or  less  typical,  who  came  to  England  after  the  Eevocation, 
whose  members  went  into  the  Army,  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
into  Science  and  into  trade,  who  intermarried  for  a generation 
or  two  with  other  Huguenot  families,  and  who  finally  became 
absorbed  into  the  British  nation. 
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Cfte  SUiSter  ^Blantation^ 

By  Professor  DOUGLAS  LLOYD  SAVORY,  M.P. 

The  history  of  Ulster,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  begins  with  the 
Plantation  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  I may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  quote  the  words  of  a great  Ulsterman,  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton, 
who  summarises  his  account  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  by 
saying  : ‘ It  can  safely  be  said  that  no  colonisation  scheme  has 
ever  been  more  abundantly  justified  both  by  antecedent 
conditions  and  results  than  has  that  of  Ulster  by  James  I of 
England.’ 

It  was  brought  about  owing  to  the  ‘ Flight  of  the  Earls,’ 
September  14,  1607,  that  is  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel, 
the  chief  of  the  clans  of  O’Neill  and  O’Donnell.  As  a result  of 
this  flight  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Armagh  and  Donegal  were 
declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The  county  of  Cavan, 
which  was  eventually  divided  up  amongst  the  O’Keillys,  and 
Fermanagh,  which  was  also  declared  to  be  forfeit,  owing  to 
the  complicity  of  the  Maguires  in  a contemplated  further  re- 
bellion, and  Monaghan,  though  here  practically  no  settlers  were 
brought  from  outside,  formed  with  the  three  counties  already 
mentioned  the  ‘ Ulster  Plantation.’  As  regards  the  county  of 
Monaghan  a great  estate  there  known  as  Farney  had  been 
awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  there  was  one  other  great 
English  landlord.  Sir  Edward  Blaney,  who  as  Constable  of 
Monaghan  Castle  had  been  given  large  grants  of  land.  The 
rest  of  the  county  was  left  in  Irish  hands,  principally  in  those 
of  the  McMahons.  Antrim  and  Down  were  not  included  in 
the  Plantation  properly  so  called,  because  as  regards  Antrim 
James  I had  pardoned  Kandal  MacDonnell,  even  though  he 
had  accompanied  Hugh  O’Neill  to  help  the  Spaniards  when 
they  landed  at  Kinsale,  but  King  James,  who  had  long  known 
him,  forgave  him  for  his  part  in  the  rebellion  and  granted  him, 
in  1603,  the  whole  of  the  coast  region  of  Antrim  from  Larne  to 
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Coleraine,  consisting  of  considerabl}^  over  300,000  acres.  The 
MacDonneils  were,  of  course,  Roman  Catholics  and  of  Scottish 
origin.  They  had  in  1599  headed  an  unsuccessful  rebellion 
in  Scotland.  As  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  submission 
they  had  been  compelled  to  remove  their  kinsmen  from  Cantyre, 
which  had  been  peopled  with  Presbyterian  lowlanders.  Another 
Highland  revolt  had,  however,  broken  out  in  1607  and  an 
attack  was  made  upon  these  lowland  settlers.  They  made  off 
with  their  household  goods  and  as  much  of  their  cattle  and 
horses  as  they  could  take  away  to  the  coast  of  Antrim.  Sir 
Randal  was  glad  to  offer  them  farms  which  they  were  able  to 
stock.  Consequently  we  find  there,  even  to-day,  a number  of 
Scottish  Boyds,  Kennedys,  Dunlops,  etc.  As  for  the  rest  of 
the  county,  Chichester,  who  had  been  largely  successful  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion,  was  given  a large  grant  of  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  which  was  held  by  his  descendants, 
the  Marquises  of  Donegal.  As  for  Co.  Down,  the  O’Neills  of 
Clandeboye  owned  about  60,000  acres.  Conn  O’Neill  had, 
^ however,  foolishly  attacked  in  1603  the  garrison  at  Belfast 
Castle  and  was  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Carrickfergus.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  howeA^er,  Hugh  Montgomery  had 
been  watching  the  position  and  offered  to  enable  Conn  O’Neill 
to  escape  and  use  his  influence  with  the  King  on  his  behalf, 
provided  he  shared  with  him  the  lands  of  Southern  Clandeboye. 
Another  Scot,  James  Hamilton,  who  had  repaired  to  London 
when  James  came  to  the  throne  and  was  knighted  by  the  King, 
suggested  that  Montgomery’s  grant  was  far  too  large  and 
it  was  eventually  agreed  that  one-third  of  the  land  should  be 
given  to  Hamilton,  one-third  to  Conn  O’Neill,  and  one-third 
to  Montgomery.  Conn,  who  was  weak  and  unenterprising, 
gradually  sold  his  share  to  the  two  Scots  and  even  parted  with 
his  ancestral  home  at  Castlereagh  to  Sir  Moses  Hill,  who  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  British  Army.  The  southern  and  south- 
western districts  of  Down  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish, 
especially  in  those  of  the  native  chief,  Arthur  Magennis,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  to  the  present  day  these  same  parts 
of  the  county  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics.  As 
for  the  six  Plantation  counties,  properly  so  called,  they  were 
divided  up  into  lots  of  2,000,  1,500  and  1,000  acres  which  were 
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described  as  larger,  middle  and  smaller  ‘ proportions.’  Some 
of  these  ‘ proportions  ’ were  assigned  to  British  undertakers, 
that  is,  those  who  were  attracted  from  Britain  by  the  original 
prospectus.  Other  lots  were  assigned  to  ‘ servitors,’  that  is 
those  who  had  served  Elizabeth  during  her  long  war  with  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  finally  lots  were  also  given  to  native  Irish 
chiefs  of  proved  loyalty. 

As  a result  of  the  first  distribution  lands  were  awarded  to 
123  undertakers,  41  servitors,  and  63  natives,  in  August  and 
September  1610. 

The  first  contingent  of  colonists  crossed  the  water  with 
their  families  and  what  property  they  could  bring  with  them. 
Many  came  from  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  and  others  from 
different  parts  of  England  as  far  away  as  even  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  which  sent  several  families  into  Fermanagh.  What 
has  been  said  hitherto  does  not  apply  to  the  county  of  Coleraine, 
which  was  almost  exclusively  divided  between  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal companies  of  the  City  of  London  under  extraordinary  con- 
ditions. Reasons  of  national  security  demanded  that  the  county 
of  Coleraine,  as  it  was  then  called,  should  be  planted  by  a 
strong  hand.  Its  geographical  position  was  of  such  a character 
that  the  Plantation  of  this  part  of  Ulster  could  not  safely  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  private  individual  planters.  An  appeal  was 
therefore  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  was  given 
the  option  of  leasing  the  county  of  Coleraine,  as  well  as  the 
city  of  Derry,  for  a term  of  years.  The  Lord  Mayor  naturally 
referred  the  matter  to  the  City  Companies,  who  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  four  members  from  each  Company  to 
consider  the  matter.  After  considerable  hesitation  and  careful 
inquiries,  the  scheme  found  favour  and  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment were  duly  signed  and  sealed.  It  was  thus  that  the  Ulster 
Plantation  took  place  and  we  have  detailed  accounts  of  its 
progress.  For  instance,  Pynnar,  who  was  instructed  to  make 
a special  report  to  the  King  in  1618,  stated  that  there  were  then 
1,974  British  families  in  the  six  escheated  counties,  of  whom 
6,215  were  adult  men.  Ten  years  later  a further  census  was 
taken  and  the  number  of  adult  British  in  the  whole  of  Ulster 
was  then  estimated  at  13,092. 

The  principal  credit  for  the  whole  Plantation  must  be  given 
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to  Arthur,  Lord  Chichester,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
had  been  the  King’s  representative  in  Ireland  for  eleven  years. 
He  w^as  rigidly  honest,  refusing  any  bribes,  and  he  certainly 
richly  deserved  the  grant  which  he  obtained  in  1609  of  Inishowen 
and  the  fishing  on  Lough  Neagh,  as  well  as  Belfast  town  and  its 
precincts  which  were  allotted  to  him  in  1621.  The  eighteen  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  retirement  of  Chichester  and  the 
appointment  of  Thomas  V/entworth,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Strafford,  were  years  of  prosperity  for  Ulster.  When  King 
James  died  in  1625  his  son  Charles  succeeded  to  a large  number 
of  more  or  less  serious  debts,  and  he  foolishly  spent  a sum  of  no 
less  than  £42,000  on  his  father’s  funeral.  By  1630  the  debt  of 
the  Treasury  had  reached,  in  spite  of  various  ignominious 
devices  to  replenish  it,  such  as  the  sale  of  peerages,  baronetcies 
and  knighthoods  and  even  judgeships,  the  huge  sum,  for  the 
period,  of  £1,600,000.  Consequently  Charles  became  more 
and  more  in  need  of  money.  His  father  had  regarded  himself 
as  the  founder  of  the  Ulster  Plantation,  and  he  had  constantly 
shown  his  desire  to  promote  the  v/elfare  of  the  settlement  which 
he  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  greatest  achievements.  Charles, 
however,  had  no  such  scruples  and  there  followed  a series  of 
exactions  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  justify.  For  instance, 
the  lands  of  Sir  Archibald  Acheson  and  Sir  John  Hume  were 
declared  to  have  been  forfeited  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
not  carried  out  their  Plantation  contracts.  The  estates  were 
put  up  to  auction  and  the  unfortunate  servitors  were  compelled 
to  buy  them  in  at  a largely  increased  rent.  Viscount  Went- 
worth who  had  been  appointed  Lord  Deputy  on  January  12, 
1632,  was  determined  from  the  very  first  to  extort  as  much 
money  as  he  possibly  could  from  the  unfortunate  undertakers 
and  servitors.  In  spite  of  promises  that  if  they  paid  double 
the  rent  originally  fixed,  there  should  be  no  further  rise,  Went- 
worth within  five  years  demanded  still  higher  rents.  The 
King  now  made  an  attack  upon  the  City  Companies  and  the 
county  of  Coleraine,  now  called  Londonderry.  After  endless 
negotiations  the  King  agreed  to  accept  the  surrender  of  all  the 
patents.  A Commission  was  appointed  to  relet  all  the  Manors 
to  fresh  applicants.  These  were,  of  course,  the  original  grantees, 
whom  the  King  reinstated  in  their  own  lands  after  exacting 
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double  the  rent  from  the  natives,  but  a threefold  rent  from 
the  Protestant  colonists.  Wentworth,  however,  was  recalled 
to  England  on  April  4,  1640,  was  attainted  by  the  British 
Parliament,  and  executed  within  a few  weeks. 

The  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  seriously  affected  by  the 
very  serious  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  the  year  1641.  Various 
reasons  have  been  given  as  the  cause  of  the  rebellion.  The 
most  probable  is  that  given  by  Carte  in  his  life  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde,  who  says  that  the  real  cause  of  the  revolt  was  ‘ the 
mortal  hatred  which  the  Irish  in  general  and  the  gentry  in 
particular,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  estates  by  the 
Plantation,  bore  to  the  English  nation.’  The  leader  of  the 
rebellion  was  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill,  and  when  eventually  he  was 
brought  to  trial  the  judge  declared  in  his  summing  up  that 

5.000  British  had  been  massacred  in  the  first  three  days  of  May 
1642,  and  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  are 
thirty-two  volumes  of  depositions  by  the  survivors  of  the 
massacres.  Sir  William  Petty,  who  was  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  authority  on  statistics  of  that  day,  estimated  that 

37.000  British  had  perished  by  one  means  or  another,  but  this 
figure  is  probably  excessive.  In  any  case,  the  rebellion  of 
1641  with  its  tragic  memories  had  a most  profound  influence 
upon  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  Ulster.  The  only  parts 
of  the  country  which  were  saved  from  the  rebels  were  some 
strips  on  the  coast.  Lisburn,  Belfast,  Carrickfergus  and  Antrim 
on  one  side,  and  Coleraine,  Derry  and  Enniskillen  on  the  other 
side,  were  able  to  close  their  gates  in  time  and  were  secured  by 
the  colonists.  Meanwhile  the  dispute  between  the  King  and 
the  English  Parliament  reached  a point  at  which  war  became 
inevitable,  and  in  August,  1642,  Charles  set  up  his  standard  at 
Nottingham.  This  event  had,  of  course,  its  repercussions  in 
Ireland  and  we  find  no  fewer  than  four  parties  contending  with 
one  another.  There  was  first  the  Old  Irish  party,  whose  policy 
was  briefly  Eoman  Catholic  ascendancy  and  complete  separa- 
tion from  England.  There  was  secondly  the  Anglo-Irish  party, 
also  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Roman  Catholics,  but 
whose  demands  were  much  more  moderate.  Their  ancestors 
had  originally  come  from  England  and  they  favoured  the  main- 
tenance of  the  English  connexion  and  of  the  English  King, 
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The  Protestants  on  the  King’s  side,  whose  leader  was  the  Earl 
of  Ormonde,  formed  the  third  party,  many  of  whom  were 
English.  The  fourth  party  consisted  largely  of  the  Ulster 
Puritans  and  Presbyterians  who  had  their  headquarters  at 
Carrickfergus  and  were  supported  by  General  Munroe  and  his 
Scottish  army.  Cromwell  and  the  Independents  gradually 
obtained  complete  control  of  the  English  Parliament,  and 
Ormonde  decided  to  surrender  the  City  of  Dublin  to  the  Forces 
of  the  Parliament  who  were  on  their  way  because  ‘ he  preferred,’ 
as  he  said,  ‘ English  rebels  to  Irish  rebels,’  and  he  handed  over 
the  sword  of  the  City  on  July  28,  1647,  to  Col.  Michael  Jones 
and  his  8,000  Eoundheads. 

When  Cromwell  landed  in  Dublin,  on  August  15,  1649,  he 
encountered  scarcely  any  opposition  and  after  the  capture  of 
the  towns  of  Drogheda  and  Wexford  became  master  of  Ireland. 
In  1652  the  English  Parliament  passed  an  Act  known  as  the 
Act  of  Settlement.  Under  this  Act  land  in  Ireland  was  confis- 
cated in  order  to  provide  the  arrears  of  pay  for  the  Cromwellian 
soldiers  and  also  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  adventurers  who 
under  the  Act  of  1642  had  advanced  money  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  Even  the  four  Ulster  counties  of  Cavan, 
Fermanagh,  Donegal  and  Monaghan  were  originally  selected 
as  part  of  the  allotment  of  land  necessary  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  the  adventurers,  and  in  Down  and  Antrim  the  proximity 
of  the  Protestant  Eoyalists  to  the  Scottish  Highlands  was 
considered  dangerous,  and  it  was  proposed  that  they  should 
be  removed.  Fortunately,  however,  when  Cromwell  became 
Protector  Ireland  was  declared  to  be  part  of  the  Protectorate 
and  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  were 
for  the  first  time  united,  and  all  of  them  given  representation 
in  the  English  Parliament.  Henry  Cromwell  was  made  Lord 
Deputy  and  governed  Ireland  with  wisdom  and  humanity, 
and  consequently  nothing  was  done  with  regard  to  the  orders 
which  had  been  previously  given  for  the  transplantation  of  the 
colonists  from  Ulster.  On  September  3,  1658,  Oliver  Cromwell 
died  and  his  son  Eichard  was  proclaimed  as  Protector  in  Dublin. 
Eichard  received  at  first  the  most  binding  assurances  of  support 
from  Ireland,  but  the  strong  hand  of  his  father  having  been 
removed  there  was  a powerful  Eoyalist  reaction.  General 
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Coote,  who  was  in  virtual  control  of  Ireland,  sent  Sir  Arthur 
Forbes,  a noted  Koyalist,  to  Brussels  with  an  offer  of  his  services 
to  Charles  II,  and  these  were  gladly  accepted  by  him.  When 
the  King  entered  London  on  his  birthday.  May  29,  1660,  Coote 
came  to  attend  him  from  Dublin,  where  the  King  had  already 
been  proclaimed  on  the  14th  of  the  month.  After  an  interval 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  the  Irish  Parliament  met  in  Dublin  on 
May  8,  1661,  and  an  ‘ Act  of  Explanation  ’ w^as  passed  by  both 
Houses  under  which  the  Cromwellians  were  obliged  to  surrender 
one-third  of  the  estates  which  were  in  their  possession  on 
May  7,  1659,  in  order  to  provide  land  for  the  restoration  of  the 
‘ innocent  Irish.’  The  Ulster  Presbyterians  had  naturally 
relied  on  Charles’s  declaration  at  Dunfermline  in  favour  of  the 
Covenant,  and  on  the  great  services  that  they  had  rendered 
him  in  bringing  about  his  restoration.  To  their  surprise  and 
indignation  a proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  all  ‘ unlawful  ’ 
assemblies  and  instructing  the  sheriffs  to  disperse  them.  An 
Order  of  Parliament  was  passed  condemning  the  Covenant 
as  schismatical,  seditious  and  treasonable.  It  was  further 
declared  that  if  anyone  went  about  defending  or  justifying  the 
said  treasonable  Covenant,  he  should  be  accounted  an  enemy 
to  his  sacred  Majesty  and  to  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  his  Church  and  kingdom.  This  Order  caused  the  greatest 
discontent  in  Ulster,  and  the  more  serious-minded  of  the  settlers 
sold  their  holdings  and  left  the  country.  In  this  way  began 
the  exodus  of  Protestants  from  Ireland  to  New  England  which 
eventually  drained  Ulster  of  her  best  Protestant  blood.  In 
spite  of  this  we  are  told  that  on  the  death  of  Charles  II  in  1685, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  numbered  not  less  than  100  congrega- 
tions with  70  ministers.  Ireland  was,  generally  speaking,  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  revenue 
had  doubled  itself. 

The  reign  of  James  II  can  be  divided  into  two  periods. 
The  first  extends  from  his  accession  to  his  flight  from  England, 
and  the  second  from  his  arrival  in  Ireland  in  March,  1689,  to 
his  defeat  at  the  Boyne.  In  December,  1685,  the  King  ap- 
pointed his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  be  Lord 
Lieutenant,  but  Col.  Kichard  Talbot  was  made  Lieut. -General 
and  given  the  command  of  the  Army  in  Ireland  with  the  title 
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of  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  During  the  short  time  of  his  stay 
in  Ireland  Tyrconnel  removed  between  200  and  300  officers 
without  any  reason  assigned.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  had 
shed  their  blood  for  the  Crown,  but  were  dismissed  without 
any  allowance  or  compensation  whatever.  Landowners 
hastened  to  sell  their  property  for  whatever  it  wmuld  fetch  and 
fled  to  England.  When  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  news 
arrived  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  con- 
sternation became  universal,  and  when  Clarendon  left  Ireland 
1,500  families  departed  with  him.  The  flight  of  the  Protestants 
long  before  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  dreamt  of 
in  Ireland  must  be  attributed  to  the  cruel  misgovernment  of 
Tyrconnel.  King  James  landed  at  Kinsale  on  March  12, 1689, 
and  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  24th.  He  immediately  issued  a 
proclamation  summoning  Parliament  to  meet  on  May  7,  when 
both  Houses  assembled  and  continued  their  sittings  until 
July  20,  during  which  period  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  Acts  were 
passed.  Tyrconnel  in  order  to  be  sure  that  only  reliable  men 
were  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  sent  letters  with  the 
writs  recommending  those  persons  whom  he  wished  to  be  elected. 
The  result  was  that  of  the  232  members  who  were  chosen  only 
six  were  Protestants  and  thirty-four  counties  and  boroughs  were 
not  represented  at  all.  The  King  himself  described  the  senti- 
ment of  the  members  of  this  Parliament  when  he  said  ‘ they 
thought  of  nothing  but  settling  themselves  in  riches  and  plenty 
by  breaking  the  Act  of  Settlement.’  On  May  23,  a Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  this  Act  was  brought  up  from  the  Commons  and  on 
June  4 passed  the  Lords.  The  effect  of  this  Act  of  Kepeal  was 
the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  every  Protestant  in  Ireland 
except  those  of  the  very  few  who  were  attending  this  Parlia- 
ment. This  so-called  ‘ Patriot  ’ Parliament,  after  having  passed 
the  Act  of  Kepeal,  proceeded  to  pass  an  Act  of  Attainder.  In 
this  Act  well  over  2,000  persons  of  all  ranks  were  proscribed 
by  name.  They  were  declared  to  be  traitors  and  it  was  specified 
that  they  ‘ should  suffer  such  pains  of  death,  penalties  and 
forfeitures  respectively  as  in  case  of  high  treason  are  accus- 
tomed,’ unless  they  surrendered  themselves  by  certain  days 
that  were  fixed  in  the  Act.  October  1 was  the  latest  date  by 
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which  those  attainted  could  surrender  themselves  for  trial,  but 
very  great  care  was  taken  that  they  should  not  have  any 
notice  of  it  until  the  last  day  of  grace  had  expired.  The  King 
was  absolutely  in  the  power  of  his  Parliament  and  he  was  told 
very  plainly  ‘ if  your  Majesty  will  not  fight  for  our  rights,  we 
will  not  fight  for  yours.’  On  February  13,  1689,  William  and 
Mary  had  accepted  the  Crown  of  England  from  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  already  on  December  7,  1688,  the  ap- 
prentices of  Derry  had  closed  the  gates  against  the  Earl  of 
Antrim,  the  representative  of  James  II. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  summarise,  much  less  to  emulate,  the 
eloquent  pages  of  Macaulay,  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  heroic  defence  of  Derry  are  too  well  known,  as  well  as 
the  events  that  followed,  for  me  to  relate  them  here.  King 
William  himself  landed  at  Carrickfergus  on  June  14,  1689,  and 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  decided  the  contest  between  the  two 
kings  and  enabled  King  William  to  conquer  the  greater  part 
of  Ireland.  James  fled  to  Dublin  and  returned  to  France. 
Limerick  was  the  last  Irish  city  to  hold  out  and  it  was  forced  to 
surrender  on  October  8,  1691.  The  struggle  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  signed. 

When  the  Jacobite  w^ar  was  ended  by  the  capitulation  of 
Limerick,  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  truly  deplorable.  The 
majority  of  its  manufactures  had  been  driven  away  and  its 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  had  been  destroyed.  By 
1691  even  cultivation  had  ceased  over  a great  part  of  the 
country.  The  revenue  which  had  been  farmed  out  in  1678  for 
£300,000  was  now  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  of  that  sum. 
Everything  was  done,  however,  by  the  Government  to  restore 
the  country  to  its  former  prosperity.  Louis  Crommelin  was 
invited  by  King  William  to  come  over  to  Ireland  and  brought 
with  him  a colony  of  French  Huguenots  who  established  them- 
selves at  Lisburn  and  introduced  many  valuable  reforms  and 
improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  the  manufacture 
of  linen.  Crommelin  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for 
the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  the  country.  It  vras 
obviously  impossible  to  tolerate  French  Protestants  without 
also  giving  relief  to  nonconformists  at  home,  and  King  William 
had  prevented  the  Test  Act  from  being  extended  to  Ireland. 
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Unfortunately  when  in  1704  an  Act  was  returned  from  England 
it  was  found  to  include  a new  clause  added  by  the  English 
Government  which  required  office  holders  under  the  Crown  to 
qualify  by  taking  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Established  Church.  This  Act  showed  the  most  deplorable 
ingratitude  because  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  Presbyterians 
that  Derry  had  been  saved  and  Ulster  had  not  capitulated. 
But  for  the  Protestants  of  the  North  the  whole  of  Ireland  might 
have  surrendered  to  King  James.  It  was  not  until  1780  that 
a short  Act  consisting  of  only  one  clause  was  passed  by  which 
the  long-continued  disabilities  of  the  Protestants  were  removed. 
The  result  of  this  unfortunate  Test  Act  imposed  by  the  British 
Government  was  that  for  nearly-  three-quarters  of  a century 
there  was  a large  emigration  of  the  best  Protestant  population 
and  very  many  Presbyterians  sailed  for  America.  Many 
settled  in  New  England  and  many  others  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  frontier  States.  It  is  said  that  for  several  years  the  Protes- 
tant emigrants  from  Ulster  amounted  to  12,000  per  annum. 
Their  grievances  were  not  only  religious  but  also  political. 
The  Irish  House  of  Commons  from  its  very  constitution  was 
exceedingly  defective.  Out  of  the  300  members  of  which  it 
consisted,  the  only  men  of  independence  were  those  who  repre- 
sented the  thirty-two  counties  and  were  elected  as  in  England 
by  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  and  also  a very  few  who  were 
sent  up  from  the  great  towns.  The  others  were  elected  by 
small  boroughs,  many  of  which  were  quite  insignificant  places, 
Grattan  stated  in  1790  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  seats  were 
private  property.  This  state  of  affairs  existed  down  to  the 
Act  of  Union  of  1800,  as  the  Irish  Parliament  proved  incapable 
of  reforming  itself. 

The  rebellion  of  1798,  which  was  carried  out  largely  with  the 
co-operation  of  French  armies  of  invasion,  aroused  in  Pitt  a 
realisation  of  the  extreme  danger  of  a separate  Irish  Parliament. 
When  Napoleon  was  in  exile  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  he 
recalled  that  he  had  blundered  by  not  concentrating  his  attack 
upon  Ireland,  and  he  said  to  Lascazes,  ‘ if  instead  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  I had  undertaken  that  against  Ireland,  what 
could  England  have  done  now  ? ’ It  must  be  remembered 
that  she  had  been  at  war  with  France  since  1793.  The  struggle 
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was  for  her  one  of  life  and  death,  and  never  did  her  chances 
of  victory  appear  so  small  as  during  the  year  preceding  the 
rebellion  of  1798.  Daniel  O’Connell  himself  has  given  us  his 
own  views  about  the  rebellion  of  1798  which  he  has  told  us 
was  an  ‘ ill  digested  and  foolish  scheme.’  He  added,  ‘ the  means 
that  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  adopted  weakened  Ireland  and 
enabled  England  to  carry  the  Union.’ 

The  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries  which  had  been 
devised  by  the  Long  Parliament  and  brought  about  by  Cromwell 
and  which  had  been  demanded  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1703  and  1707  was  at  last  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Montesquieu, 
one  of  the  very  greatest  of  French  thinkers,  wrote  as  early 
as  1754,  ‘ were  I an  Irishman  I should  certainly  wish  for  a 
Union  with  England,  and  as  a general  lover  of  liberty  I sincerely 
desire  it.’  Count  Cavour,  the  greatest  of  Italian  statesmen, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  informed  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  Ireland,  wTiting  in  1844  said, 

‘ as  regards  the  civil  and  economic  relations  of  the  two  countries 
the  Act  of  Union  is  irreproachable.  England  and  Ireland  are  placed 
by  it  on  a footing  of  the  most  absolute  equality.  If  there  were 
sacrifices  or  concessions  on  either  side  it  is  by  England  that  they 
were  made,  since  she  consented  to  open  her  colonies  to  Ireland  and 
to  share  the  benefits  of  a monopoly  of  which  she  alone  had  the 
privilege.’ 

The  Bill  for  the  Union  passed  the  Second  Beading  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  on  February  5,  1800,  by  158  votes  to  115 
and  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  by  75  to  26.  In  England  it 
passed  through  both  Houses  by  overwhelming  majorities  and 
received  the  Eoyal  Assent  on  July  2,  1800.  It  came  into 
operation  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1801.  In  the  new  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  the  now  United  Kingdom, 
Ireland  was  given  100  representatives,  two  for  each  of  the 
thirty-two  counties,  two  for  the  City  of  Dublin,  two  for  the 
City  of  Cork,  one  for  Trinity  College,  and  one  for  each  of  the 
thirty-one  most  important  boroughs.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland  was  repre- 
sented by  twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  selected  for  life  by  the 
Irish  peers,  and  by  four  peers  spiritual  who  took  their  seats 
in  rotation.  The  Irish  representation  was  arrived  at  by 
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comparison  of  the  estimated  wealth  of  Ireland  with  the  essential 
wealth  of  Great  Britain.  The  proportion  was  ascertained  as  two- 
fifteenths,  and  this  therefore  fixed  the  size  of  the  representation. 
By  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832,  the  representation  of  Ireland  was 
raised  to  103,  at  which  figure  it  remained  right  down  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  by  the  Act  of  1920.  At  the  date  of 
the  Union  the  number  of  members  given  to  Ireland  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  was  fair  and  just  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  of  the  times.  In  later  years  the  representation 
of  Ireland  was  greatly  in  excess  of  what  she  was  entitled  to, 
whether  the  standard  was  that  of  taxation  or  population.  The 
Act  of  Union  removed  all  the  principal  grievances  such  as 
restrictions  upon  her  trade,  of  which  Ireland  had  complained 
before  1800.  She  now  had  free  access  to  British  world  markets 
and  for  twenty  years  she  was  given  a protection  of  10  per  cent, 
which  was  intended  to  aid  Ireland’s  struggling  industries. 
Eegarded  as  a business  partnership  it  was  a perfectly  fair 
bargain. 

Mr.  John  Eedmond  held  that  Ireland  had  been  run  at  a loss 
from  the  year  1886  onwards.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  five  years  before  the  Great  Vv^ar,  that  is  to  say,  from  1909 
to  1913,  there  was  a deficit  averaging  about  IJ  millions  a year. 
Of  all  the  opponents  of  the  Act  of  Union  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  by  far  the  most  fervid  was  Plunkett.  ‘ For  my  own 
part,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘ I will  resist  it  to  the  last  gasp  of  my 
existence  and  with  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.’  However, 
Plunkett  afterwards  took  his  seat  in  the  United  Parliament  at 
Westminster  and  completely  changed  his  sentiments.  Pie 
said  of  the  Union  that 

‘ if,  in  my  resistance  to  it,  I had  been  prepared  to  go  to  the  length  of 
any  man,  I am  now  equally  prepared  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  render 
it  close  and  indissoluble.  ...  I had  been  afraid  that  the  interests  of 
Ireland  on  the  abolition  of  her  separate  legislature  would  come  up 
to  be  discussed  in  a hostile  Parliament,  but  I can  now  state — and 
I wish  when  I speak  that  I could  be  heard  by  the  w^hole  of  Ireland — 
that  during  the  time  I have  sat  in  the  United  Parliament  I have 
found  every  question  that  related  to  the  interests  or  security  of  that 
country  entertained  with  indulgence  and  treated  with  the  most 
deliberate  regard.’ 
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Son>t^  Ue  Tilisitout  Uu  prote^tantis^me  franjaisi 
imnng  tijt  ®lai\ 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary from  the  Secretary  of  our  Sister  Society  in  Paris. 

Cher  Monsieur, 

Le  Comite  de  la  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran9ais 
a ete  profondement  touche  par  le  message  si  cordial  que  vous  avez 
bien  voulu  m’adresser  au  nom  de  la  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 
Je  tiens  a vous  exprimer  en  notre  nom  a tons  notre  vive  gratitude  et, 
en  meme  temps,  tous  les  voeux  que  nous  formons  pour  votre  Societe, 
votre  pays  et  le  prochain  triomphe  de  notre  juste  cause. 

Pendant  les  annees  tragiques  ou  nous  avons  ete  contraints  de 
vivre  dans  I’oppression  de  Pabominable  regime  que  nos  ennemis 
nous  avaient  impose,  nos  espoirs  n’ont  pas  cesse  de  se  tourner  vers 
ceux  qui  luttaient  pour  la  justice  et  pour  la  liberte.  Je  puis  vous 
assurer  que  nous  n’avons  jamais  doute  de  leur  victoire  et  que  cette 
foi,  qui  ne  s’appuyait  pas  seulement  sur  les  hommes,  mais  aussi  sur 
Di^u,  nous  a soutenus  aux  heures  les  plus  sombres,  comme  elle 
soutenait  jadis  dans  leur  souffrances  nos  communs  ancetres. 

Nos  propres  epreuves  n’ont  pas  absorbe  nos  pensees  au  point  de 
les  detourner  de  vos  epreuvres  a vous.  Nous  savons  combien  vous 
avez  souffert,  vous  aussi,  et  nous  vous  sommes  reconnaissants  de  la 
magnifique  endurance  que  vous  avez  montree  au  milieu  des  pires 
dangers. 

Vous  pouviez  du  moins  lutter  au  grand  jour,  tandis  que  nous, 
nous  en  etions  reduits  a poursuivre  dans  I’ombre  des  efforts  qui 
n’avaient  d’autre  but  que  de  rejoindre  les  votres.  Croyez  bien 
que  nous  vous  sommes  toujours  sentis  etroitement  unis  a vous  dans 
les  combats  qu’il  fallait  livrer  a la  puissance  des  tenebres  et  du  mal. 
J’ai  la  fierte  d’affirmer  que  les  descendants  des  Huguenots  en  France 
ont  ete  dignes  de  leur  glorieux  passe  et  qu’ils  ont  joue  dans  la 
‘ resistance  ’ un  role  particulierement  actif. 

Maintenant,  dans  le  supreme  effort  qui  nous  attend  pour  detruire 
definitivement  le  regime  d’oppression  et  de  violence  que  I’Allemagne 
revait  d’instaurer  en  Europe,  nous  combattons  de  nouveau  cote  a 
cote  et  le  visage  decouvert.  Avec  vous,  nous  voyons  se  lever  I’aube 
de  la  victoire.  Dieu  veuille  qu’elle  bribe  bientot  de  tous  son  eclat 
sur  notre  miserable  monde. 

Vous  avez  bien  voulu  me  demander  ce  qu’a  ete  I’activite  de 
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notre  Societe  durant  Toccupation  allemande.  Nous  avons  continue 
notre  travail  autant  que  les  in  Constances  nous  ie  permettaient. 
Notre  Bulletin  a ete  interdit  apres  le  nurnero  du  premier  trimestre 
de  Tannee  1942.  Sans  doute  nous  reprochait— on  de  trop  parler  de 
Tesprit  de  foi  et  de  liberte  qui  animait  nos  Peres  et  d’insister  trop 
clairment  sur  la  necessite  d’un  redressement  de  notre  patrie.  Nous 
avons  cherche  a remplacer  le  Bulletin  supprime  par  des  publications 
qui  n’avaient  plus  aucun  caractere  de  periodicite,  mais  qui  nous 
permettaient  pourtant  de  faire  entendre  notre  voix. 

Notre  Bibliotheque  a ete  epargnee,  bien  que  les  combats  se 
soient  livres  dans  son  voisinage  immediat,  au  moment  de  la  liberation 
de  Paris.  Je  tiens  a vous  signaler  que  les  S.S.  sont  venus  en  1943, 
nous  ‘ emprunter  ’ des  manuscrits  qui  devaient  nous  etre  restitues 
au  bout  de  quelque  semaines,  mais  qui  ne  nous  ont  jamais  ete 
rendus.  Les  auteurs  de  ces  vols  auront  a en  rendre  compte. 

La  Maison  de  Jean  Calvin  a Noyon  a ete  atteinte  par  des  eclats 
d’obus,  mais  les  dommages  sont  de  peu  d’importance.  Notre 
‘ Musee  du  desert,’  bien  que  se  trouvant  dans  le  ' Maquis  Cevenol  ’ 
ne  parait  avoir  suffert.  Nous  croyons  qu’il  en  est  de  nieme  de  la 
maison  de  Marie  Durand,  Theroique  prisonniere  de  la  Tour  de 
Constance,  au  Bousclier  de  Pranles  en  Ardecbe,  une  autre  propriete 
de  notre  Societe. 

Est-il  besoin  d’aj outer  qu’il  nous  tarde  de  pouvoir  reprendre 
notre  vie  normale  et  de  travailler  a repandre  en  France  ces  grands 
principes  de  la  Reforme,  qui  constituent  la  veritable  sauvegarde  de 
I’independence  et  de  la  d ignite  de  la  personne  humaine  ? Nous 
sommes  en  effet  nombreux  a penser  que  I’beure  du  protestantisme 
pourrait  venir  dans  notre  peuple,  quit  a tant  souffert  de  la  tyrannie 
impitoyable  a laquelle  il  a ete  soumis.  N’a-t-il  pas  eu  a nouveau 
d’innombrables  martyrs  de  la  liberte  ? 

Pour  cette  tache,  qui  est  la  notre,  nous  sommes  profondement 
beureux  de  compter  sur  la  sympathie  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  nous 
temoigner,  et  nous  esperons  que  notre  epreuve  commune  ne  fera  que 
resserrer  les  liens  qui  unissent  votre  Societe  et  la  notre. 

En  vous  adressant  encore  une  fois  I’expression  de  notre  recon- 
naissance et  nos  voeux  les  meilleurs,  je  vous  prie  de  croire,  cher 
Monsieur,  a tous  mes  sentiments  bien  fidMement  devoues. 

(Signed)  Philippe  de  Felice. 
Doyen  de  la  Faculte  de  theologie  protestante 
de  Paris,  Secretaire  de  la  Societe  de  I’His- 
toire  du  Protestantisme  frau9ais. 
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Fellows  will  also  be  interested  in  the  following  extract  from 
a letter  from  Dr.  J.  Pannier,  the  President  of  the  French  Society, 
to  our  Vice-President,  Miss  S.  Minet, 

‘ Au  nom  des  membres  du  Comite  je  vous  prie  de  presenter  aux 
membres  de  votre  Comite  nos  meilleurs  souvenirs  et  voeux.  Quoique 
j’aie  maintenant  75  ans  je  conserve  I’espoir  de  traverser  encore  une 
fois  le  Channel  pour  aller  de  vive  voix  vous  saluer,  en  des  temps 
meilleurs  qui,  Grace  a Dieu  ! approchent.  “ Post  tenebras  lux  f ” 
la  devise  de  notre  Societe  se  verifiera  une  fois  de  plus.’ 
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atrUitions;  to  the  athraq?. 

An  interesting  gift  to  the  Library  came  from  Professor  Stanisiaw 
Kot,  Polish  Minister  of  Information.  This  is  a small  book 
embodying  four  lectures  given  by  Professor  Kot  at  the  College 
de  France  in  May  1935.  It  is  entitled : ‘ Le  Mouvement 
Antitrinitaire  au  XVP  et  au  XVIP  siecle,  Liege.  1935  ; sm.  8®  ’ ; 
pp.  105. 

The  following  books  presented  through  Mr.  M.  S.  Giuseppi 
should  be  very  useful  in  view  of  the  considerable  number  of 
inquiries  concerning  pedigrees  which  have  continued  to  come 
in  even  in  war  time  : 

Bridger,  Charles.  An  index  to  printed  pedigrees  contained 
in  county  and  local  histories,  the  Heralds’  Visitations,  and 
in  the  more  important  genealogical  collections.  London, 
1867. 

Hitching,  F.  K.  and  S.  Eeferences  to  English  surnames  in 
1601  and  1602  . . . contained  in  the  printed  registers 
of  . . . English  parishes.  2 vols.  Walton-on-Thames, 
1910,  1911. 
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A Huguenot  Brought  Great  News. 

A FEATURE  of  Special  interest  to  Fellows  of  the  Society,  in 
Miss  Clemence  Dane’s  recently  published  book,^  is  the  story 
of  how  Lieut.  John  Kichards  Lapenotito,  E.N.,  brought  the 
first  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  and  the  death  of  Nelson 
to  England,  at  a time  when  the  progress  of  good  and  bad  news 
alike  was  measured  by  Y/eeks  instead  of  seconds.  We  are  told, 
with  much  authentic  detail,  of  his  being  entrusted  with  the 
despatches  by  Collingwood  (whose  life  he  had  once  saved),  of 
his  exciting  voyage  to  Falmouth  in  H.M.S.  Pickle  (a  little 
schooner  of  8 guns),  and  of  his  journey  by  road  to  London, 
where  he  duly  delivered  them  to  the  Admiralty. 

All  this  is  made  most  vividly  alive  by  Miss  Clemence  Dane’s 
pen  and  is  pleasantly  interwoven  into  a romance  ending 
happily  for  the  young  naval  officer. 

The  Lapenotieres  left  France  to  settle  in  Holland  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Silent,  and  later  came  to  Great  Britain 
with  William  of  Orange. 


Belgian  Protestantism. 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  have  received  an  interesting  booklet 
with  the  above  title,  by  the  Eev.  E.  Trachsel  (Professor  of  the 
Eoyal  Athenesum  of  Ixelles-Brussels).  This  contains  an  in- 
teresting account,  in  English,  of  the  development  and  present 
state  of  Protestantism  in  Belgium,  with  illustrations,  a map 
and  a bibliography  of  works  in  English  on  the  subject. 


1 He  Brings  Cheat  News,  by  Clemence  Dane  (W.  Heinemann.) 
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Cominum'on  Ciipsi  from  tfte  ?fjugtifnot'®2HaIloon 
CfturrI)  at  Canterbun). 

Fellows  who  have  followed  the  history  of  the  Huguenot- 
Walloon  Church  in  the  Crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  will 
be  interested  in  the  illustration  reproduced  in  this  issue  of  two 
valuable  old  silver  cups  once  the  property  of  that  Church, 
which  were  sold  at  Christie’s  last  December,  and  were  included 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  John  Noble. 

These  were  described  in  the  sale  as  follows 

‘ A pair  of  Charles  I plain  goblets,  on  baluster  stems  and  circular 
feet  with  reeded  borders,  engraved  beneath  the  feet  “ A Teglise 
Vuallonne  de  Cantorbery,  1632  ” — 7 in.  high — 1631,  maker’s  mark  ST 
with  three  pellets  in  a heart  (weight  20  oz.  16  dwt.) — in  oak  case.’ 

The  pair  realised  £820  in  the  sale. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  connect  the  maker’s  mark 
with  that  of  any  Huguenot  silversmith,  as  the  date  is  earlier 
than  their  principal  immigration  to  this  country. 

It  would  appear  from  inquiries  that  we  have  made  from 
Canterbury,  that  these  cups  were  sold  in  1911  by  Messrs. 
Elkington,  on  behalf  of  the  Church.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Consistory  of  April,  1911,  that 

‘ After  mature  consideration  it  was  unanimously  carried  that  if 
a handsome  figure  be  obtained  for  the  two  communion  cups  that 
the  Consistory  should  accept  the  offer.  (Signed)  J.  Russell, 
Chairman.’ 

At  that  period  the  finances  of  the  Church  were  at  a very  low 
ebb.  A cheque  was  received  for  £475  10s.  Od.  The  Church 
had  eight  cups  in  all,  and  this  left  six  more  cups,  which  are  used 
at  the  Communion  Services. 


Communion  Cups  formerly  the  property  of  the  Huguenot-Walloon  Church,  Canterbury. 
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I.— THE  HUGUENOT  CHUKCH  OF  CHAELESTON, 
SOUTH  CAKOLINA. 

An  interesting  Commemoration  Service  was  held  on  Sunday, 
May  13,  1945,  to  celebrate  the  One-hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  dedication  of  the  present  French  Protestant  Church  in 
the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  is  the  third 
church  on  the  same  site  since  the  foundation  of  the  original 
Huguenot  Church  there  in  1681.  The  service  was  conducted 
by  Kev.  G.  J.  Gongaware,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister-in-charge, 
and  the  Commemoration  sermon  was  preached  by  Eev.  G. 
Newton  Thomas,  D.D.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Eichmond,  Virginia.  Mr.  Daniel  Eavenel,  President  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina,  who  is  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  w^as  present. 

IL— SOCIETE  JEESIAISE. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Societe  Jersiaise, 
with  which  we  have  had  most  friendly  relations  in  the  past,  is 
still  in  being  and  that  its  collections,  buildings  and  property 
have  suffered  no  serious  damage  during  the  last  five  years. 
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THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 

Meetings  of  the  Session  1945-46 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  Nove7nher  14,  1945, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Kembrandt.  Professor  D.  L.  Savory, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Sixty-First  Annual  General  Meeting  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Mrs.  Grace  Jane  Dupree  and  Miss  Alice  Mary  Houssemayne 
Du  Boulay  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

A paper  on  ‘ Marie  Durand  : a story  of  Huguenot  Kesistance 
in  the  18th  century  ’ was  read  by  Professor  E.  Audra  (Institut 
frau9ais  du  Koyaume  Uni). 


Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  9, 1946,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Kembrandt.  Professor  D.  L.  Savory, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  November  14,  1945,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Miss  Elsie  Emily  Spain  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society. 

A paper  on  ‘ leones  Sacrae  Gallicanae,  by  John  Quick, 
Part  2,’  was  read  by  Sir  William  R.  Codling  (Vice-President), 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell  gave  an  account  of  a recent  visit  to 
Strasbourg. 


Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  13,  1946,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Rembrandt.  Professor  D.  L.  Savory, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  January  9,  1946,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Lindsa}^  Stack  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

A paper  on  ‘ Huguenot  Westminster : Greater  Soho  ’ was 
read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee. 


Sixty-Second  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  8, 
1946,  held  at  the  Hotel  Kembrandt.  Professor  D.  L. 
Savory,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  March  13, 1946,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Lt.-Col.  Hugh  Blackwell  Layard  Dowbiggin,  Professor 
Joseph  A.  Manchee,  and  Mr.  Jean  Henri  Tresfon  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society. 

A ballot  was  taken  to  elect  Officers  and  Council  for  the  next 
Session,  with  the  following  result : — - 

President — Professor  Douglas  Lloyd  Savory,  M.P, 
Vice-Presidents. — Kichard  Arthur  Austen-Leigh,  Esq,  ; 
George  Beaumont  Beeman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Arthur  Herve 
Browning,  Esq.  ; Sir  William  Eichard  Codling,  C.B.,  C.V.O., 
C.B.E.  ; Sir  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S., 
F.K.C.S.  : Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq.,  LL.D.  ; Miss 
Susan  Minet  ; Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E.,  F.S.A, 
Treasurer. — Captain  Frank  Leslie  Paviere,  A.C.A. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Komilly  Eoget,  Esq. 

Council. — Major  Thomas  Aubertin  ; Eev.  F.  H.  Christol ; 
Charles  Travis  Clay,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.  ; James  Henry 
Nelson  Curtis,  Esq.  ; Lt.-Col.  Charles  E.  F.  Dumas,  M.C.  ; 
Major  Bernard  Grellier,  M.C.  ; William  Eichard  Le  Fanu,  Esq.  ; 
W.  H.  Manchee,  Esq.  ; Norman  Delamain  Ouvry,  Esq.  ; 
Owen  Fortrie  Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Anthony  Eichard  Wagner, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Eichmond  Herald  ; Orlando  Henry  Wagner,  Esq. 

The  Annual  Eeport,  as  follows,  together  with  the  Honorary 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  1945,  as  duly  audited,  was  adopted. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  Presidential  Address, 
printed  on  another  page. 
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Repott  of  the  Council  to  the  %2nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London. 

The  Council  is  glad  to  be  able  to  report,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war  years,  that  there  have  been  no  resignations  during 
the  period  under  review.  Since  the  last  Annual  Eeport,  the 
Society  has  learnt  with  regret  of  the  death  of  two  distinguished 
Honorary  Fellows  and  six  Ordinary  Fellows,  but  this  is  almost 
counterbalanced  by  the  election  of  five  new  Fellows  and  one 
Honorary  Fellow  during  the  Session  now  closing  (and  there  are 
three  candidates  for  election  at  the  Annual  Meeting  to  which 
this  report  is  to  be  presented).  The  roll  now  stands  at  212 
Ordinary  Fellows,  7 Honorary  Fellows  and  61  Subscribing 
Libraries,  making  a total  of  280. 

The  meetings  have  continued  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Kembrandt,  South  Kensington,  and  the  Society  has  reverted 
to  the  pre-war  practice  of  holdng  them  in  the  evening  after  a 
Dinner  of  Fellows  and  their  guests  in  each  case. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  at  the  meetings  : 

‘ Marie  Durand  : A story  of  Huguenot  resistance  in  the 
18th  century,’  by  Professor  E.  Audra  (Institut  fran9ais  du 
Koyaume  Uni)  ; ' Selections  from  leones  Sacrae  Gallicanae  of 
John  Quick,  Part  2,’  by  Sir  William  E.  Codling  : ‘ Huguenot 
Westminster  : Greater  Soho,’  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee.  At  one 
of  the  meetings  also  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell  gave  an  account  of  a 
recent  visit  to  Strasbourg. 

No.  4 of  Vol.  XVII  of  the  Proceedings  was  issued  last  summer, 
and  the  forthcoming  issue,  which  will  complete  that  volume, 
will  contain  the  above  papers,  and  the  President’s  address 
together  with  other  communications  and  items  of  interest. 

A new  volume  of  the  Quarto  Series  of  Publications,  contain- 
ing a list  of  Irish  Huguenot  Pensioners  compiled  by  the  late 
Mr.  T.  P.  LeFanu  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee,  is  now  in  the  Press 
and  will  be  issued  shortly.  Other  volumes  of  this  series  in 
preparation  deal  with  the  Eegisters  of  the  French  Church  of 
the  ‘ Artillerie  ’ London,  and  a further  instalment  of  the 
‘ Actes  ’ of  the  Church  of  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  exchange  of 
Publications  with  sister  Societies  on  the  Continent  has  been  to 
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May  1,  1946.  (Signed)  E.  A.  LE  CLUSE  STAINES  ijr  Auditors 

NORMAN  D.  OUVRY  i 
F.  LESLIE  PAVIERE,  Treasurer. 
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a large  extent  resumed  and  Fellows  will  read  with  interest  a 
summary,  in  the  Proceedings,  of  the  war-time  Publications 
of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais. 

Kelations  of  a more  personal  nature  with  French  Protestant 
organisations  have  included  a visit  of  our  Fellow  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Cowell  to  France,  wFen  he  was  the  bearer  of  letters  of  sympathy 
and  greeting  to  various  Protestant  organisations.  He  reports 
that  these  were  most  gratefully  received. 

The  question  of  presenting  copies  of  a suitable  selection  of 
the  Society’s  publications  to  some  of  the  libraries  on  the 
Continent,  which  have  suffered  grievously  during  the  war,  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Council,  and  two  volumes  of  special 
interest  to  the  Public  Library  at  Calais  have  already  been  sent 
to  them.  It  has  also  been  decided  to  make  a gift  of  suitable 
publications  to  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Strasbourg. 

There  are  other  Continental  Libraries,  particularly  in 
Holland,  which  have  suffered  grievous  losses,  and  the  Council 
has  under  consideration  similar  presentations  in  suitable  cases. 
In  response  to  a request  circulated  with  the  notice  of  the  March 
meeting,  several  Fellows  have  kindly  promised  to  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Council  surplus  volumes  for  this  purpose. 

It  will  interest  Fellows  to  know  that  the  works  from  the 
Library  at  the  French  Hospital  which  had  been  remmved  to  a 
place  of  safety  during  the  war  have  now  returned  to  the  Library 
including  the  Wagner  collection  of  Pedigrees  of  Huguenot 
families  and  genealogical  material,  and  soon  the  whole  will  be 
re-arranged  and  available  for  consultation. 

The  Council  has  also  been  engaged  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  advisability  of  making  certain  changes  in  the  By-Laws 
with  a view  to  facilitating  an  application  for  remission  of  Income 
Tax,  and  when  their  recommendations  have  been  completed, 
they  will  be  put  before  a General  Meeting. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1945,  duly  audited  by  the  Society’s  honorary 
auditors,  are  appended  to  this  Eeport. 

The  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1945,  discloses  a Surplus  of  £36  8s.  9d.  This 
sum  has  been  added  to  the  Capital  Account  of  the  Society. 
The  Capital  Account,  which  is  an  accumulation  of  the  surpluses 
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of  income,  less  deficiencies,  amounted  to  £1,632  9s.  6d.  at 
December  31,  1945. 

The  comparative  figures  of  Income  and  Expenditure  for 
the  past  five  years  are  as  follows,  viz.  : — 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Income  : — 

Subscriptions 

273 

269 

261 

253 

246 

Investment  Interest  (less  tax) 

56 

50 

50 

52 

50 

Sale  of  Publications  . 

12 

3 

9 

18 

5 

Legacies  and  Donations 

— 

— 

— 

10 

5 

£341 

£322 

£320 

£333 

£306 

Expenditure  for  the  year 

285 

207 

268 

312 

270 

Surplus  for  the  year 

£ 56 

£115 

£ 52 

£ 21 

£ 36 

The  income  for  the  years  1937,  1938  and  1939  averaged 
£518  per  annum,  whereas  the  average  for  the  six  years  ended 
December  31,  1945,  was  £277.  The  loss  of  income  of  £241 
(average)  per  annum  during  the  past  nine  years  is  due  to 
various  causes,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Decrease  in  membership. 

(h)  Loss  of  subscriptions  due  to  war-time  conditions. 

(c)  Compounding  of  annual  subscriptions. 

(d)  Keduced  yield  on  investments  owing  to  the  increased 

rate  of  income  tax. 

The  fall  in  the  Subscription  income  is  serious  when  it  is 
found  that  the  figure  for  1937  was  £459  and  that  the  amount 
received  in  1945  was  £246. 

The  amount  received  between  1937  and  1945  for  Composi- 
tion Fees  was  £227,  an  average  of  £25  per  annum.  The 
receipts  under  this  heading  are  regarded  as  ‘ capital  ’ and  are 
added  to  the  Composition  Fees  Capital  Account.  This  Capital 
Account  amounted  to  £1,792  Os.  2d.  at  December  31,  1945. 

When  reviewing  the  expenditure  for  the  past  five  years  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  printing  of  the  annual  List  of 
Fellows  and  the  Kegister  Volumes  was  suspended.  The 
resumption  of  the  normal  publications  will  place  a strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  Society. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  (Composition  Fees — Capital 
Account,  General  Funds — Capital  Account  and  the  Browning 
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Fund)  are  invested  in  British  Government  securities  to  the 
extent  of  £3,000.  The  market  values  of  the  investments  at 
December  31,  1945,  was  £3,046.  The  Society  also  holds  a sum 
of  £525  18s.  4d.  on  deposit  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

In  conclusion  the  Council  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to 
the  Honorary  Officers,  including  the  Hon.  Auditors,  for  their 
labours  in  the  Society’s  interests,  sometimes  under  rather 
difficult  conditions. 


Medaillon  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  at  Montpellier. 
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So^cpI)  .^aliorp  of  iiloiitprlltfi'  anli  I)i6  iBrorfiiljaittsi. 

Presidential  x\ddress  delivered  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  on  May  8,  1946. 

By  Professor  B.  L.  SAVORY,  M.P. 

Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur. 

Joseph  Savory  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1646. 

The  town  of  Montpellier  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  Peyrou  is  the  favourite  promenade,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  is  a broad  platform 
standing  high  above  the  rest  of  the  town  and  commanding 
magnificent  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  Mont 
Ventoux,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  can  be  seen  across  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Ehone  on  the  east,  and  the  peak  of  Mont 
Canizou  in  the  Pyrenees  on  the  west.  Northward  stretches 
the  mountain  range  of  the  Cevennes,  while  to  the  south  the 
prospect  is  bounded  by  the  blue  line  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Peyrou  is  now  pleasantly  laid  out  in  terraced  walks  and 
flower  beds,  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  Square.  A triumphal  arch  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  promenade,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
triumphs  of  the  great  monarch,  and  more  especially  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  One  of  the  medaillons  of  the 
arch  displaj^s  a hideous  figure  intended  to  represent  a Huguenot 
lying  trampled  under  the  foot  of  the  most  Christian  king. 

The  Peyrou  was  laid  out  and  ornamented  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV,  but  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  himself  the 
Peyrou  was  anything  but  a pleasure  ground.  It  was  the 
Place  de  greve,  a barren  tableland  where  sometimes  half  a dozen 
decaying  corpses  might  be  seen  swinging  from  the  gibbets  on 
which  they  had  been  hung.  It  was  specially  reserved  for  the 
execution  of  heretics,  and  here  hundreds  of  Huguenot  martyrs 
sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood. 
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The  Protestant  church  at  Montpellier  had  already  been 
destroyed  in  October,  1682,  three  years  before  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  pretext  for  destroying  this  church 
was  a typical  example  of  the  way  in  which  Protestant  churches 
were  being  suppressed  throughout  the  country.  Mademoiselle 
Paulet,  a Huguenot,  though  only  between  ten  and  eleven  years 
old,  was  sent  to  a convent  at  Teirargues  where,  in  spite  of  con- 
siderable  persecution,  she  persisted  in  her  steadfastness  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  was  eventually  released  after  a month’s 
confinement.  Five  years  later  she  was  again  seized  and  sent 
to  another  convent,  but  continued  immovable  against  the 
threats  of  the  Abbess  and  the  confessor.  The  priest,  however^ 
who  was  the  confessor  of  the  nuns  at  Teirargues  forged  twa 
documents,  the  one  to  show  that  while  at  the  convent  Made- 
moiselle Paulet  had  consented  to  embrace  the  Eoman  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  other  containing  her  formal  abjuration  of  the 
Protestant  faith.  The  charge  was  brought  against  the  Pro- 
testant minister  of  Montpellier,  Isaac  Dubourdieu,  that  though 
he  had  received  notice  of  her  abjuration  he  had  nevertheless 
admitted  her  to  the  sacrament.  If  this  were  true  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  law.  The  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  brought  an 
accusation  against  the  pastor  and  the  young  lady  before  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse.  They  obtained  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment against  the  minister  and  the  penance  of  amende  honorable 
against  the  young  lady.  The  demolition  of  the  Protestant 
church  was  the  usual  penalty  exacted  when  such  a conviction 
had  been  obtained.  The  Due  de  Noailles,  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  Province,  entered  the  city  on  October  16,  1682,  accom- 
panied by  a strong  military  force.  The  States  General  for  the 
Province  met  shortly  afterwards  and  the  question  of  demolish- 
ing the  Protestant  church  of  Montpellier  v/as  brought  up  for 
consideration.  Four  of  the  Protestant  pastors  and  several  of 
the  elders  waited  upon  the  Due  de  Noailles  to  ask  for  a respite 
in  order  to  give  them  time  to  submit  their  case  to  the  King  in 
Council.  One  of  the  deputation  protested  against  the  illegality 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Assembly  and  asked  the  Governor 
whether  he  was  aware  that  there  were  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  Protestant  families  in  France.  The  Duke  turned  to 
the  officer  of  his  guard  and  said,  ‘ While  we  are  waiting  to  see 
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what  will  become  of  these  eighteen  hundred  thousand  Protest- 
ant families  will  you  please  conduct  these  gentlemen  to  the 
citadel.’ 

The  great  church  of  Montpellier  was  destroyed  as  soon  as 
the  King’s  royal  mandate  was  received.  The  King  required 
that  the  church  should  be  demolished  within  twenty-four  hours, 
but  in  a private  letter  to  the  Due  de  Noailles  the  King  wrote, 
‘ You  will  give  me  great  pleasure  if  you  accomplish  it  in  two.’ 

Mademoiselle  Paulet,  on  account  of  whose  pretended  con- 
version to  Eoman  Catholicism  the  proceedings  had  been  in- 
stituted, was  now  asked  to  admit  that  the  documents  were 
authentic.  She  was  imprisoned  at  Toulouse,  but  continued 
to  deny  their  genuineness,  and  asking  for  a pen,  wrote  on  each 
of  the  documents — 

‘ I affirm  that  the  above  signature  was  not  written  by  my  hand. 
Signed,  Isabeau  de  Paulet.’ 

However,  the  forged  documents  had  answered  their  purpose. 
The  Protestant  church  at  Montpellier  lay  in  ruins,  and  Isabeau 
de  Paulet  was  sent  back  to  prison.  Thus,  on  the  groundless 
accusation  of  having  permitted  a ‘ new  convert  ’ to  worship 
God  within  its  walls,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing 
Huguenot  churches  was  destroyed,  the  great  edifice  razed  to 
the  ground,  the  five  pastors  silenced,  and  four  of  the  number 
treacherously  thrown  into  prison  until  the  work  of  devastation 
had  been  completed.^ 

Two  rival  epigrams  on  the  demolition  of  the  church  of 
Montpellier  were  written,  one  by  a Jesuit  and  the  other  by  a 
French  Protestant.  Both  were  translated  by  the  Eev.  Isaac 
Watts,  D.D.,  the  author  of  well-known  hymns. ^ First,  a 
Jesuit  sang : 

‘ A Hug’nots’  Temple,  at  Montpellier  built. 

Stood,  and  proclaimed  their  madness  and  their  guilt ; 

Too  long  it  stood  beneath  heav’n’s  angry  frown. 

Worthy,  when  rising,  to  be  thundered  down. 

^ Philippe  Corbiere  : Histoire  de  VEglise  Eeformee  de  Montpellier,  p.  230. 
Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Vhist.  du  Prot.fr.  (1886),  xxxv.,  pp.  62-73. 

‘ Isaac  Watts  (1674-1748)  : Collected  Works  (London,  1810).  Composed 
600  hymns  including  ‘ Jesus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun  ’ and  ‘ 0 God,  our 
help  in  ages  past  ’ (described  by  John  Wesley  as  the  greatest  hymn  in  our 
language),  and  other  standard  hymns.  Monument  in  Westminster  iVbbey. 
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Louis,  at  last,  the  avenger  of  the  skies. 

Commands,  and  level  with  the  ground  it  lies, 

The  stones  dispersed,  a wretched  offspring  come. 

Gather,  and  heap  them  on  their  father’s  tomb. 

Thus  a curs’d  house  falls  on  the  builder’s  head 
Although  beneath  the  ground  their  bones  are  laid. 

Yet  the  just  vengeance  still  pursues  the  guilty  dead.’ 

A French  Protestant  replied  : 

‘ A Christian  Church  once  at  Montpellier  stood. 

And  nobly  spoke  the  builders’  zeal  for  God, 

It  stood,  the  envy  of  the  fierce  dragoon. 

And  not  deserved  to  be  removed  so  soon. 

Yet  Louis,  the  vile  tyrant  of  the  age. 

Tears  down  the  walls,  doom’d  by  malignant  rage. 

Young  faithful  hands  pile  up  the  sacred  stones 
(Dear  Monument !)  over  their  fathers’  bones. 

The  stones  shall  move  when  the  dead  fathers  rise. 

Start  up  before  the  pale  destroyer’s  eyes, 

And  testify  his  madness  to  th’  avenging  skies.’ 

The  Protestant  pastor,  Isaac  Dubourdieii,  escaped  to 
England  and  was  made  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Savoy  church 
in  London.  Quick  wrote,  in  1692  : 

‘ This  revered  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  resides  in  London  and 
preacheth,  though  95  years  old.’  ^ 

When  he  died  he  was  buried  within  the  Savoy  chapel.  Plis 
son,  Jean  Dubourdieu,  who  had  also  been  pastor  of  the  Pro- 
testant church,  organised  a large  exodus  of  refugees  from 
Montpellier  to  England.  He  became  chaplain  to  the  three 
Dukes  of  Schomberg  in  succession,  and  he  was  by  the  old 
Duke’s  side  when  he  fell  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

The  last  French  minister  of  the  church  in  Lisburn  was  the 
Eev.  Saumarez  Dubourdieu.  He  was  the  son  of  Jean  Armand 
Dubourdieu,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  and 
Lennox.  He  ‘ was  Minister  for  45  years,  and  was  so  beloved 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  in  the  insurrection  of  1798  he  was 
the  only  person  in  Lisburn  whom  the  insurgents  had  agreed  to 
spare.’  ^ He  died  incumbent  of  Lambeg  Parish,  aged  96,  and 
a monument  was  put  up  to  him  in  Lisburn  Cathedral. 

1 Agnew  : French  Protestant  Exiles  (London,  1871),  vol.  2,  p.  228, 

2 Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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Joseph  Savory  accompanied  his  pastor  and  settled  at 
Wandsworth,  Surrey.  Wandsworth  was  then  a country  village 
with  its  church  and  windmills  and  pleasant  river.  Though 
only  a few  miles  distant  from  London  it  was  a quiet  spot,  and 
there  the  Huguenots  found  a retreat  from  the  uproar  and 
distractions  of  the  big  city. 

It  was  at  Wandsworth  that  Joseph  Savory  and  his  sons 
followed  the  calling  of  fishermen.  The  Thames  was  then  a 
salmon  river,  and  near  Staines  there  is  a spot  called  Savory’s 
Weir,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  activities  of  the  family 
extended  as  far  up  the  river  as  Staines.  The  Engineer  to  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  in  his  annual  report  in  1922, 
remarked, 

‘ The  Thames  used  to  be  a great  salmon  river,  and  might  be  so 
again  were  it  not  for  the  pollutions  in  the  tidal  portion.’ 

The  French  church  had  been  erected  at  Wandsworth  for 
the  use  of  the  Walloon  Protestant  refugees  as  early  as  1575. 
It  was  naturally  frequented  by  the  Huguenots  who  arrived 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  French  services 
were  conducted  in  it  as  late  as  1831.^ 

A very  important  Huguenot  colony  was  established  at 
Wandsworth,  which  was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  beaver 
hats.  These  hats  were  known  as  chapeaux  de  Caudebec,  where 
they  had  previously  been  manufactured.  Almost  all  the 
people  engaged  in  this  industry  were  Protestants,  who  took 
refuge  at  Wandsworth,  carrying  with  them  the  secret  of  their 
art  which  was  lost  in  France.  Even  the  Cardinals  of  Kome 
were  obliged  to  get  their  famous  red  hats  made  at  Wandsworth. 
It  was  only  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  that  a French  hat 
maker  called  Mathieu,  after  having  worked  for  a long  time  at 
Wandsworth,  carried  off  the  secret  which,  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  preserved  by  the  refugees,  took  it  back  with  him  to  his 
native  land,  and  communicated  it  to  the  hat  makers  of  Paris, 
so  that  a large  factory  was  established  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine.^ 

Voltaire,  who  knew  no  English,  when  he  landed  in  England 

^ Reginald  Lane  Poole  : Huguenots  of  the  Dispersion  (London,  1880),  p.  198. 

2 Weiss  : Histoire  des  Refugies  Protestants  de  France  (Paris,  1853),  vol.  1, 
p.  334. 
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at  Greenwich  on  May  30,  1726,  was  very  glad  to  frequent  the 
Huguenot  colony  at  Wandsworth,  and  was  the  guest  for  many 
months,  before  he  left  England  in  March,  1729,  of  Sir  Everard 
Falkener.  Voltaire  had  got  to  know  him  in  Paris,  and 
promised  that  if  the  opportunity  should  occur  he  would  visit 
him  in  England.  He  dedicated  his  greatest  tragedy,  Zaire  to 
him  and  wrote  to  him  constantly.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he 
loved  to  recall  the  happy  days  spent  under  his  good  friend’s 
hospitable  roof  at  Wandsworth.  Ealkener  was  subsequently 
appointed  British  Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  became 
Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Towards  the  end  of 
George  II’s  reign  he  became  one  of  the  Postmasters  General. 
It  was  at  Wandsworth  that  Voltaire  received  a letter  telling 
him  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  sister,  Madame  Mignot. 
It  was  written  by  Mademoiselle  Bessieres,  a friend  of  his  sister. 
Voltaire’s  reply  is  dated,  Wandsworth,  October  15,  1726.^ 
There  is  nothing  in  his  voluminous  correspondence  so  touching 
as  this  letter.  He  says  that  he  is  dead  to  everything  but  the 
affection  he  owes  to  his  correspondent,  and  writes  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better,  both  for  his  relatives  and  himself,  had 
death  removed  him  instead  of  his  sister — 

‘ Je  sens  le  peu  que  je  vaux,  mes  faiblesses  me  font  pitie  et  mes 
fautes  me  font  horreur.  ’ 

At  Wandsworth  Voltaire  came  for  several  months  in  con- 
tact with  French  Huguenots,  for  whom  he  acquired  the  most 
profound  admiration  and  sympathy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  struggles  in  which  he  engaged  in  later  life  on  behalf  of 
persecuted  Huguenots,  such  as  Calas,  had  their  origin  in  the 
conversations  which  he  had  with  the  Huguenot  refugees  at 
Wandsworth.  Nothing  in  his  survey  of  English  life  so  surprised 
Voltaire  as  the  number  of  existing  religious  sects  and  the 
toleration  which  they  commonly  received  from  the  Government. 
He  w^as  also  struck  by  the  correct  manners  of  the  clergy,  and 
reflecting  on  the  learning,  the  propriety,  and  the  regular  married 
life  of  the  English  ministers,  he  said  : 

‘ I confess  that  I am  jealous  when  I cast  my  eyes  upon  England. 
That  undefinable  being,  neither  ecclesiastic  nor  secular,  in  a word 

1 Voltaire  : Oeuvres  completes  (Paris,  1880),  voi.  viii,  p.  5. 
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the  man  whom  we  call  an  Abbe  is  an  unknown  species  in  England. 
When  an  Englishman  is  told  that  in  France  young  men  who  are 
notorious  for  their  immorality,  and  who  have  been  raised  to  the 
Prelacy  by  women’s  intrigues,  openly  make  love,  divert  themselves 
by  composing  amorous  songs,  give  dainty  and  prolonged  suppers 
every  night,  and  then  go  to  implore  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  boldly  call  themselves  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  he 
thanks  God  that  he  is  a Protestant.’  ^ 

Voltaire  took  a keen  interest  in  all  the  English  sects,  including 
especially  the  Quakers,  and  he  has  given  us  a charming  account 
of  a visit  which  he  paid  to  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  His  name  was  Andrew  Pitt,  and  he  was 
a retired  merchant  living  in  a pleasant  retreat  at  Hampstead. 
Voltaire  had  a long  conversation  with  him  on  baptism  and  other 
religious  matters,  and  promised  that  he  would  read  Kobert 
Barclay’s  famous  Apology.  He  shows  that  he  kept  his  promise 
by  the  favourable  allusion  which  he  makes  to  this  book  in  his 
Lettres  Philosophiques.  The  courteous  old  Quaker,  Pitt,  took 
Voltaire  one  Sunday  to  a Friends’  Meeting  House,  with  the 
result  that  Voltaire  devoted  four  of  his  Lettres  exclusively  to 
Quakerism  and  the  Quakers,  and  he  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  lives  of  Fox  and  Penn.  He  concludes  by 
saying  ‘ An  Englishman,  like  a free  man,  goes  to  Heaven  by 
the  road  which  he  likes  best,’  and  in  one  of  his  poems  he  makes 
a contrast  between  France  and  England  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter  : 

‘ Ah  ! verrai-je  tou jours  ma  faible  nation, 

Incertaine  en  ses  voeux,  fletrir  ce  qu’elle  admire  ; 

Nos  moeurs  avec  nos  lois  toujours  se  contredire  ; 

Ft  le  Fran5ais  volage  endormi  sous  I’empire 
De  la  superstition  ? 

Quoi ! n’est-ce  done  qu’en  Angleterre 
Que  les  mortels  osent  penser  ? 

0 rivale  d’Athene,  6 Londre  ! heureuse  terre  ! 

Ainsi  que  les  tyrans  vous  avez  su  chasser 

Les  prejuges  honteux  qui  vous  livraient  la  guerre. 

C’est  la  qu’on  salt  tout  dire,  et  tout  recompenser  ; 

Nul  art  n’est  meprise,  tout  succes  a sa  gloire.’  ^ 

^ Voltaire  : Oeuvres  completes  (Paris,  1880),  vol.  xxii,  p.  111. 

2 Voltaire  : Oeuvres  completes,  vol.  ii,  p.  543. 
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It  was  long  after  his  return  to  the  Continent  that,  in  1761, 
Voltaire  learnt  that  the  Magistrates  of  Toulouse  had  imprisoned, 
condemned  and  burnt  alive  a Protestant  of  the  name  of  Galas, 
falsely  accused  of  having  put  to  death  one  of  his  sons  because 
he  suspected  him  of  wanting  to  become  a Koman  Catholic. 
Voltaire  published  this  crime  to  the  whole  world  and  roused 
Europe  to  a state  of  righteous  indignation.  He  devoted  his 
whole  time  and  energy  to  demanding  the  rehabilitation  of 
Galas,  and  at  last  obtained  it  after  three  years  of  continuous 
effort.  During  those  three  years,  he  said,  ‘ I never  once 
laughed  without  reproaching  myself  for  it.’  One  cannot  read 
even  to-day  without  being  deeply  moved,  the  pamphlet 
entitled  De  la  tolerance,  which  Voltaire  wrote  in  1762,  between 
the  dates  of  the  execution  and  the  rehabilitation  of  Galas. 
George  Macaulay  Trevetyan  ^ in  his  History  of  E7igland  has 
described  the  execution  of  the  Protestant  Galas  as  a judicial 
murder,  and  Herbert  Frederick  Maugham,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  in  his  book  on  The  Case  of  Jean  Galas  (London,  1928) 
has  described  him  as  ‘ the  innocent  victim  of  a judicial  error, 
and  the  most  terrible  example  known  to  criminal  history  of 
the  dangers  of  a lie  ’ ; but  the  case  would  probably  never  have 
been  known  to  the  outside  world  had  it  not  been  for  Voltaire, 
and  Voltaire  might  never  have  taken  it  up,  had  he  not  learnt  to 
love  and  respect  those  Huguenots  whom  he  met  daily  during 
his  stay  of  several  months  at  Wandsworth. 

Joseph  was  not  the  only  Savory  to  take  refuge  in  England, 
because  we  find  that  on  July  3, 1701,  Zachary  Savory  became  a 
naturalised  British  subject,  taking  advantage  of  the  Order  in 
Council  signed  by  Charles  II  on  July  28,  1681,  the  only  proviso 
being  in  these  terms  : 

‘ provided  they  live  and  continue  with  their  families  (such  as  have 
any)  in  this  our  Kingdom  of  England  or  elsewhere  within  our 
dominions.’  ^ 

Further,  we  learn  from  ‘ Extracts  from  the  Court  Books  of 
the  Weavers’  Company  of  London  ’ that  on  August  21,  1710,  a 
Solomon  Savory  was  apprenticed  to  Daniell  Benoit.^ 

1 Trevelyan  : History  of  England  (London,  1926),  p.  544. 

2 Agnew  : Protestant  Exiles  from  France  (London,  1874),  p.  66. 

^ The  Publications  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  (1931),  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  63. 
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Matthew  Savory,  believed  to  be  a brother  of  Joseph,  was 
made  a Freeman  of  the  City  of  Cork  with  two  other  Huguenots 
in  1685,  and  the  Kegister  of  Freemen  states  ‘ they  were  poor 
Protestants  and  forced  to  fly  their  country  on  account  of  their 
religion,  ye  persecution  being  then  hott  (sic)  in  France.’  ^ 

These  Huguenot  refugees  were  welcomed  by  the  Corporation 
and  citizens  of  Cork.  The  colony  was  joined  in  1694  by  the 
Kev.  James  Fontaine  who  had  reached  Ireland  after  having 
spent  some  time  at  Taunton,  where  he  had  been  admitted  to 
Holy  Orders  by  the  Protestant  Synod  assembled  in  that  town, 
and  he  entered  on  his  duties  as  Pastor  in  Cork  in  January,  1695. 
He  established  a manufactory  of  broadcloth  which  became  a 
very  important  Huguenot  industry.  Unfortunately,  this  manu- 
facture was  ruined  by  the  Act  of  the  English  Parliament  of 
1699,  prohibiting  the  export  of  woollen  goods  from  Ireland,^ 
and  Fontaine  left  Cork  in  1699  and  settled  at  Bearhaven  where 
he  erected  a fort  manned  by  13  Frenchmen  who  had  served  in 
the  army  under  King  William.  This  fort  was  attacked  in  1704 
and  again  in  1708  by  the  French,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
but  released  on  payment  of  a ransom.  He  retired  to  Dublin 
and  resided  there  until  his  death  in  1728,  having  established  a 
school  in  Stephen’s  Green  which  acquired  a considerable 
reputation.^ 

There  were  two  Protestant  churches  in  Cork  according  to  a 
King’s  letter  of  1745,  which  said  : 

‘ We  are  acquainted  by  your  letter  that  there  are  two  French 
churches  in  Cork  which  have  conformed  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  that  several  industrious  French  Protestant  families 
have  lately  come  over  and  settled  in  Cork,  induced  by  the  opportunity 
they  have  of  worshipping  God  according  to  their  conscience,  and 
desiring  a salary  of  £50  per  annum  for  support  of  each  of  the  said 
churches,  we  give  you  orders  for  placing  the  same  on  civil  establish- 
ment,’ 

This  letter  is  dated  from  St.  James’s  Palace,  November  25, 

^ Freeman's  Register  of  the  City  of  Cork,  quoted  by  Grace  Lee  : Huguenot 
Settlements  in  Ireland  (London,  1936),  pp.  30,  31. 

2 Lecky  : History  of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (London,  1919),  vol.  i, 
p.  177. 

^ Jacques  Fontaine  : Memoires  d'une  Famille  Huauenote  (Toulouse,  1877), 
pp.  238-349. 
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1745.  The  two  churches  were  subsequently  amalgamated, 
and  the  one  in  French  Church  Street  continued  till  about  1813 
when  the  congregation  which  had  dwindled  to  one  or  two 
individuals  ceased  to  exist.  In  1897  the  edifice  was  eventually 
sold  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  since  1900  it  has  become 
a storehouse,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Newsom  & Company, 
v/ho  kindly  allowed  me  to  visit  it.  I found  texts  still  hanging 
up  in  the  room,  surrounded  by  a quantity  of  furniture  which 
was  being  warehoused  in  the  building.  The  owners  also  allowed 
me  to  visit  the  remains  of  the  French  Huguenot  cemetery 
behind  the  church. 

The  Savorys  seem  to  have  left  the  City  of  Cork  for  the 
surrounding  country,  as  the  will -of  Daniel  Savory  of  Mallow 
appears  among  the  Cloyne  Diocesan  Wills  in  1704,  and  Joshua 
Savory  was  one  of  the  copyholders  in  Mallow  in  1711.^ 

Daniel  Savory  was  in  touch  with  the  American  branch  of 
the  family  as  his  letters  written  to  Philadelphia  show.  They 
are  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society.^ 

Joseph  Savory  (great  grandson  of  the  Joseph  Savory  of 
Montpellier — see  Pedigree)  was  a Goldsmith  of  the  Strand,  and 
his  firm  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  custom  of  selling  silver 
plate  by  the  ounce.  He  had  married  as  his  first  wife,  Anna 
Bellamy,  niece  of  Jonas  Cockerton,  who,  in  1751,  had  founded 
a Goldsmith’s  and  Silversmith’s  business  at  48  Cheapside.  In 
1786  he  went  into  partnership  with  Jonas  Cockerton,  and  the 
business  was  moved  to  the  Strand,  and  eventually  to  11  and  12 
Cornhill,  where  it  was  carried  on  for  many  years  under  the 
style  of  A.  B.  Savory  & Sons.  The  firm  had  a reputation  for 
only  dealing  in  goods  of  the  highest  quality  and  workmanship, 
and  was  conducted  on  principles  of  such  honesty  and  integrity 
that  it  commanded  the  confidence  of  its  customers  in  a very 
marked  degree.  The  eldest  daughter  was  Hester,  and  when 
the  Savorys  were  living  in  Chapel  Street,  Pentonville,  she 
attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  Lamb,  who  saw  Hester 
Savory  and  began  to  worship  her  from  afar.  Moreover  at  that 

^ Grace  Lee  : op  cit.,  p.  32. 

2 A.  W.  Savary  : A Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record  of  the  Savery 
Families  [Savory  and  Savary)  (Boston,  1893),  p.  149. 
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time  he  was  strongly  inclined  towards  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Charles  Lloyd  had  paid  him  a visit  and  left  with  him  a copy  of 
John  Woolman’s  ‘ Works,’  of  whom  Lamb  afterwards  wrote, 

‘ Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart.’ 

Lamb  wrote  to  Coleridge  on  February  13,  1797  : 

‘ Tell  Lloyd  I have  had  thoughts  of  turning  Quaker  and  have 
been  reading  a most  capital  book,  good  thoughts  in  good  language, 
William  Penn’s  “ No  Cross,  no  Crown.”  I like  it  immensely.’  ^ 

Charles  Lamb  was,  at  this  time,  also  living  in  Chapel  Street, 
Pentonville.  Consequently  he  and  Hester  Savory  passed  one 
another  constantly  in  the  street,  and  though  they  never  spoke 
to  one  another  the  impression  she  made  on  Charles  Lamb  was 
evidently  profound.  However,  she  married,  in  1802,  Charles 
Stokes  Dudley,  and  eight  months  after  marriage  died  of  fever. 
In  March,  1803,  Lamb  wrote  to  his  friend,  Thomas  Manning  : 

‘ I send  you  some  verses  I have  made  on  the  death  of  a young 
Quaker  you  may  have  heard  me  speak  of  as  being  in  love  with  for 
some  years  while  I lived  at  Pentonville,  though  I had  never  spoken 
to  her  in  my  life.  She  died  about  a month  since.’  ^ 

The  verses  which  he  enclosed  in  this  letter  were  his  little  lyric 
called  ‘ Hester.’ 

When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die, 

Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply. 

Though  ye  among  a thousand  try. 

With  vain  endeavour. 

A month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead, 

Yet  cannot  I by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed. 

And  her  together. 

A springy  motion  in  her  gait, 

A rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate. 

That  flushed  her  spirit. 

^ E.  V.  Lucas  : Life  of  Charles  Lamb  (1905),  vol.  i,  p.  154. 

* Canon  Ainger  : Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  vol.  i,  p.  198. 
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I know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I shall  it  call ; if  ’twas  not  pride, 

It  was  a joy  to  that  allied, 

She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule. 

Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool. 

But  she  was  trained  in  nature’s  school 
Nature  had  blessed  her. 

A waking  eye,  a prying  mind, 

A heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 

A hawk’s  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind. 

Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 

Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore 
Some  summer  morning  ? 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a ray 
Hath  struck  a bliss  upon  the  day 
A bliss  that  would  not  go  away 
A sweet  forewarning  ? 

Charles  Lamb. 

Canon  Ainger,  in  his  edition  of  Charles  Lamb’s  ‘ Letters,’ 
mentions  that  Miss  Emma  Savory  of  Blackheath,  a niece  of 
Hester  Savory,  had  supplied  him  with  a few  biographical 
details  as  follows  : 

‘ Hester  was  the  eldest  sister  of  my  father,  A.  B.  Savory,  and 
lived  with  him  and  his  sisters,  Anna  and  Martha,  at  Pentonville. 
She  married  Charles  Stokes  Dudley  and  died  after  marriage  of  fever. 
I possess  a miniature  portrait  of  her  which  I greatly  value.  My 
mother  used  to  say  that  her  beauty  consisted  more  in  expression 
than  in  regularity  of  features.’ 

Canon  Ainger  adds  that  he  had  seen  the  portrait  and,  after  the 
lyric,  it  was  anything  but  disappointing,  showing  a bright-eyed 
gipsy  face,  such  as  we  know  so  well  from  the  canvas  of  Eeynolds, 
Walter  Powell  says  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dudley, 
the  son  by  his  second  wife  of  Charles  Stokes  Dudley,  the 
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husband  of  Hester  Savory,  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  a con- 
versation that  he  had  with  him  in  the  Toronto  Weekly  of 
December,  1890. 

‘ Hester  Savory,’  he  said,  ‘ married  my  father,  Charles  Stokes 
Dudley,  in  1802,  on  the  1st  of  the  seventh  month,  as  they  have  it 
in  the  Quaker  tongue.  He  was  exceedingly  attached  to  her,  but 
very  seldom  alluded  to  this  sorrowful  chapter  of  his  life.  I have 
heard,  however,  from  others  how  tenderly  and  unceasingly  the 
young  husband  (he  was  not  23  and  they  were  a very  youthful  couple) 
watched  and  hoped  through  her  illness,  and  how  painfully  keenly  he 
felt  the  blow.  She  caught  the  fever,  I have  always  understood,  in 
going  to  visit  a friend  who  was  ill.  My  father  did  not  marry  again 
for  twenty  years.  His  second  wife,  my  mother,  was  said  to  be  very 
like  Hester  in  appearance,  and  was  born  the  year  she  died.  My 
sister  has  told  me  that  Hester’s  pocket  book  and  work  box  were 
carefully  and  religiously  kept  in  a wardrobe  as  she  left  them.  Once, 
for  some  reason  my  mother  and  one  of  my  sisters,  opened  the  case. 
A long  tress  of  rippling  hair,  securely  wrapped,  was  over  the  needle- 
work laid  aside  long  since  by  Hester  Dudley,  in  which  her  threaded 
needle  still  remained.  Shortly  after  they  unfolded  the  hair  it 
appeared  to  lose  colour  and  form,  to  become  so  to  speak  disinte- 
grated, and  to  perish.’  ^ 

Hester’s  niece.  Miss  Emma  Savory,  remarked  to  Canon 
Ainger,  ‘ I do  not  think  our  mother  was  aw^are  of  Charles 
Lamb’s  attachment  to  Hester  Savory,  perhaps  she  did  not 
know  it  herself,’  but  Mr.  Dudley  says  : 

' Surely  Hester  must  have  known  the  name  of  the  little  gentleman 
in  the  snuff-coloured  coat  and  knee  breeches  with  the  bright  dark 
eyes  and  sweet  smile,  who  was  often  stepping  briskly  past  her  as 
she  wandered  towards  the  city  to  meet  her  father  on  his  way  from 
Cornhill.  She  in  her  turn  no  doubt  made  enquiries  about  her 
admirer,  though  it  is  likely  enough  she  kept  both  the  meetings  and 
the  silent  greetings  to  herself,  and  “ the  prying  mind  ” of  which 
Lamb  writes  of  the  young  lady  would  not  have  been  easily  satisfied, 
I take  it.’ 

Charles  Stokes  Dudley,  her  husband,  became  Secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled 
some  300,000  miles,  and  addressed  nearly  8,000  public  meetings 

1 Toronto  Weekly  of  December,  1890,  quoted  by  Lady  Savory  in  her  Memoir 
of  Sir  Joseph  Savory  (privately  printed,  Oxford,  1924),  pp.  12,  13. 
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on  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  established  1,500  Auxiliaries, 
Branches  and  Associations.  He  died  November  4,  1862, 
aged  83.1 


William  Savory. 

William  Savory's  Visits  to  Ireland. 

William  Savory  was  the  great  grandson  of  Joseph  Savory  of 
Montpellier,  who  was  born  there  in  1646,  and  left  for  England 
with  all  his  sons  in  1685,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  He  joined  the  Huguenot  colony  at  Wandsworth-on* 
Thames,  in  Surrey.  His  eldest  son,  William,  married  Dorothy 
Sessions,  at  Wandsworth,  April  2,- 1706,  migrated  to  America, 
and  died  in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  in  1739.  His  son,  also 
called  William,  was  a Cabinet-maker,  who  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  famous  for  the  extraordinarily  beautiful 
furniture  which  he  produced,  many  specimens  of  which  are 
preserved  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  a charming  little  museum 
guarded  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His 
son  was  William  Savory  (the  third  of  this  name),  the  well- 
known  minister,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1750.^  He 
visited  Europe  on  a missionary  tour  in  1796,  and  landed  at 
Liverpool,  after  a whole  month’s  voyage,  on  June  19  of  that 
year. 

It  was  in  the  years  1797  and  1798  that  William  Savory 
made  his  two  tours  through  Ireland  and  noted  carefully  his 
impressions.  On  the  second  occasion  he  was  accompanied  on 
his  missionary  tour  by  Anna  Savory,  the  daughter  of  his  cousin 
and  host,  Joseph  Savory.  His  first  journey  extended  from 
November  5,  1797,  to  May  9,  1798,  when  William  Farrer  was 
his  faithful  companion.  They  landed  at  Donaghadee  and  were 
forced  to  remain  there  the  night,  as  owing  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  ‘ no  persons  were  permitted  to  enter  any 
town  in  Ireland  after  8 o’clock  till  4 o’clock  the  next  morning.’ 
From  the  north  they  went  directly  to  Dublin  for  a considerable 

1 Lady  Savory  : op  cit.,  p.  15. 

2 The  sale  of  the  Library  of  Governor  Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania  has 
brought  to  light  the  original  manuscript  of  WiUiam  Savory’s  Journal,  V. 
Life  of  William  Savery  (sic)  of  Philadelphia  (New  York,  1935),  by  Francis  R. 
Taylor,  to  whom  I am  greatly  indebted. 
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stay,  chiefly  devoted  to  visiting  the  poor,  and  then  across 
Ireland,  largely  by  canal,  to  Mountmellick  and  Limerick. 
From  there  they  proceeded  to  Mallow  and  Cork,  and  afterwards 
went  on  to  Clonmel  and  Waterford.  The  greater  part  of  the 
journey  was  accomplished  in  winter  time.  Two  small  points 
made  a great  appeal  to  the  travellers,  first  of  all  the  greenness 
of  the  Irish  fields,  which  he  said  were  as  green  as  those  of 
Pennsylvania  in  April,  and  secondly  the  fact  that  wherever  they 
stayed  fires  were  lit  for  them  in  their  bedrooms.  ‘ We  have 
several  times  spoken  of  it  as  giving  our  Friends  unnecessary 
trouble,  but  it  is  their  custom,  and  no  Friends  in  any  part  of 
the  world  are  more  hospitable  and  kind.’  They  found  that 
living  was  extraordinary  cheap  in  Ireland  at  that  period.  On 
passing  through  Lurgan,  County  Armagh,  they  noted  that  the 
price  of  butter  was  only  Sd.  a pound,  a pair  of  fat  ducks  could 
be  had  for  Is.,  and  at  Antrim  a bushel  of  56  lbs.  of  potatoes  cost 
only  9d.  Beef  was  3Jd.  to  4d.  a pound,  eggs  were  4d.  (Irish) 
per  dozen.  On  visiting  Cove  (Queenstown)  they  found  that 
fish  was  cheapest  of  all.  Haddock  was  selling  at  2d.  each,  and 
a wooden  box  of  sprats  that  held  as  much  as  a quart  cost  only 
^d.  They  also  noted  the  fare.  When  the^^  landed  at  Donagha- 
dee  they  were  given  turkey  pouts  {i.e,  pullets)  for  supper,  and 
they  found  them  very  common  throughout  Ireland,  along  with 
saffron  pudding,  boiled  ducks  and  geese,  and  what  they  con- 
sidered especially  excellent,  }mung  crow  pie.  But  they  were 
distressed  to  find  that  many 

* are  exceedingly  hurt  by  drinking  the  pernicious  spirits  made  of 
malt,  rye,  etc.  called  whiskey,  of  which  an  immense  quantity  is 
distilled  in  Ireland.’ 

In  southern  Ireland  he  noted  that  the  wage  of  women  as  house 
servants  was  50s.  (Irish)  per  annum.  In  County  Antrim  men 
received  either  6Jd.  a day  with  food,  or  Is.  without  provisions  ; 
exactly  the  same  rate  also  prevailed  in  County  Tipperary. 

The  principal  industry  in  Northern  Ireland  was  the  weaving 
of  linen  on  the  cottage  system.  In  Antrim  the  raw^  flax  fresh 
from  the  swingle  ^ cost  the  cottager  about  6d,  presumably  6d.  a 

^ ‘ A wooden  instrument  resembling  a sword  used  for  beating  and  scraping 
flax  so  as  to  cleanse  it  of  woody  or  coarse  particles  ’ (Oxford  English 
Dictionary). 
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pound,  although  the  quantity  is  not  stated.  The  flax  was  then 
taken  away  hy  the  country  people,  and  the  women  would  spin 
and  the  men  wTave  the  linens.  Once  a week  markets  were  held 
in  the  principal  towns,  and  the  country  people  flocked  to  them, 
bringing  the  work  of  the  week.  The  linen  was  still  in  a raw, 
crude  state  and  required  bleaching.  The  green  linens  w^ere 
bought  and  sold  at  the  markets,  and  the  professional  bleachers 
carried  out  the  next  step  in  finishing  the  product  for  the  trade. 

He  was  disagreeably  impressed  by  the  terrible  poverty  that 
he  found  in  Dublin.  He  said  : 

* there  is  no  comparison  that  I have  seen  in  Europe  for  wretched 
habitations  in  the  alleys  and  back  streets  which  are  filled  with 
human  beings  who,  in  their  present  filthy  mode  of  living,  nakedness, 
depravity  of  mind  and  morals,  are  really  the  most  affecting  sight  to 
a humane  feeling  mind  that  perhaps  any  city  in  the  world  can 
exhibit.’ 

He  visited  what  was  called  Mud  Island,  near  Summerhili. 

‘ There  may  be  a hundred  poor  houses,  many  of  them  mud,  and 
many  miserable  inhabitants  we  found,  some  without  any  fire  at  all, 
the  day  cold  and  damp,  and  the  floors  of  the  houses  earth  and  quite 
wet.  They  appeared  universally  to  lie  on  straw,  and  are  miserably 
provided  for  that.  Expended  about  eight  guineas  among  these 
poor,  almost  naked  people,  and  visited  about  a hundred  families 
to-day.  Came  again  to  the  widow  Forbes  ; purchased  about  a 
hundred  loaves  of  bread  at  4d  each,  for  which  we  soon  had  plenty  of 
customers,  not  more  than  one  loaf  for  each  person.’ 

As  a result  of  these  labours  William  Savory  contracted  a heavy 
cold,  but  on  the  next  day  he  went  with  two  young  men  who 
were  members  of  the  Friends’  Committee  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  He  visited  with  them,  and 

‘ relieved  many  truly  miserable  human  beings.  The  memory  of 
these  visits  cannot  soon  be  effaced.  ...  To  see  a mother  and 
daughter,  the  youngest  (sic)  of  them  60,  almost  naked,  without  fire, 
on  a damp  earthen  floor,  lying  upon  a little  straw,  and  only  their 
tattered  rags  for  covering,  and  very  little  to  eat,  how  must  every 
feeling  heart  be  touched  ! ’ 

‘ In  another  place  were  two  widows  with  seven  children,  two  of 
them  blind  and  nearly  naked,  and  one  of  the  mothers  racked  with 
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rheumatic  pains,  having  no  fire  and  not  two  ounces  of  bread  in 
the  house.’ 

Though  he  had  come  to  Ireland  as  a Minister  of  the  Gospel  his 
heart  was  so  stirred  with  the  conditions  he  found  there,  that  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  thought  to  trying  to  remedy 
them,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  thus  ‘ as  usefully  employed  as  if 
labouring  in  the  Word  and  Doctrine.’  He  attributed  much  of 
the  distress  to  the  dissolute  and  improvident  habits  of  the 
people.  The  lotteries  and  drink  were  most  degrading  influ- 
ences, and  among  the  principal  causes  of  unemployment.  He 
describes  the  lotteries  most  minutely  : 

‘ Their  ofi&ces  in  the  city  make  a most  splendid  appearance  after 
candle  light,  and  their  doors  are  continually  surrounded  by  poor, 
half-naked  people,  who  lay  out  their  shillings  and  sixpences,  which 
perhaps  they  have  begged  in  hopes  of  gaining  by  their  chances.’ 

William  Savory  constantly  complains  of  the  hardships  and 
the  cost  of  travelling  in  Ireland,  and  he  insists  upon  the  extor- 
tionate rates  charged  by  post  proprietors.  The  journey  from 
Limerick  to  Cork,  about  63  miles,  cost  the  two  Friends  four 
guineas.  The  rate  was  Is.  6d.  a mile,  in  addition  to  turnpike 
tolls  and  postillion  fees.  The  accounts  of  breakdowns  give 
some  disagreeable  experiences.  Joshua  Wilson  placed  his 
chaise  at  the  disposal  of  William  Savory  for  the  drive  from 
Kathangan  (Co.  Kildare)  to  Mountmellick  (Queen’s  County). 
Near  Portarlington  one  of  the  fellies  ^ broke.  The  Friends 
walked  into  the  town  and  hired  a post-chaise,  which  also  broke 
down  in  a ‘ very  dirty  ’ place  less  than  a mile  from  the  town. 
As  it  was  still  raining  they  took  refuge  in  a wretched  wayside 
hovel,  where  they  shivered  for  an  hour  in  the  presence  of  the 
family,  none  of  whom  had  shoes  or  stockings. 

Certain  peculiarities  of  Irish  travel  excited  their  curiosity. 
They  describe  the  ‘ low-wheeled  cars  ’ with  a place  for  the 
luggage  in  the  middle  and  with  the  side  seats  where  the  passen- 
gers rode  back  to  back.  Evidently  this  carriage  was  an  ancestor 
of  what  we  used  to  know  as  the  long  car,  like  the  one  that  went 
round  the  coast  of  Antrim  before  the  days  of  motors.  In  Dublin 

^ Fellies  : ‘ The  curved  pieces  of  wood  which,  joined  together,  form  the 
circular  rim  of  a wheel  ’ (Oxford  English  Dictionary). 
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there  was  what  was  called  a canal  coach,  which  called  for 
passengers  by  appointment  at  7 a.m.  and  took  them  to  the  canal 
boat.  There  were  23  locks  in  the  26  Irish  miles,  between 
Dublin  and  Rathangan,  and  the  travellers  thoroughly  enjoyed 
what  was  to  them  a new  mode  of  travel,  and  they  much  appre- 
ciated the  scenery  en  route. 

‘ These  canal  boats,’  he  says,  ‘ are  drawn  by  two  horses,  have 
two  cabins,  very  convenient  with  fire  and  kitchen  in  them.  The 
two  compartments  differ  considerably  in  price,  and  the  passengers 
breakfast  and  dine  in  them  if  they  choose,  which  we  did.’ 

William  Savory’s  tour  through  Ireland  took  place  on  the 
eve  of  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  The  Rebellion  was  very  largely 
religious  in  its  significance  and  William  Savory  heard  from 
Enniscorthy  that  : 

‘ Many  Protestants  have  abjured  their  religion  to  save  their 
lives.  Friends  have  also  been  required  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion  in  some  instances,  as  the  insurgents  said  there  should  be 
but  one  religion  in  the  country.’ 

Two  young  men  closely  attached  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
though  not  actually  members  of  it,  were  offered  immunity  if 
they  would  accept  the  Catholic  faith,  and  on  declining,  both 
were  shot.  They  were  Samuel  and  John  Jones,  of  Kilbroney, 
County  Wexford.  Samuel  Jones’s  wife  supported  him  through- 
out, and  held  his  hand  as  he  was  shot  by  the  side  of  his  brother. 

' The  Quarterly  Meeting  v/as  held  at  Enniscorthy  next  day  but 
one  after  the  great  slaughter  and  burning  of  that  town.  Friends 
had  to  remove  the  dead  bodies  out  of  the  way  of  the  carriage  wheels.’ 

Vinegar  Hill  was  stormed  in  June,  1798,  by  Royal  troops, 
and  the  Rebellion  came  to  an  end. 

A pleasant  contrast  to  these  gloomy  pictures  is  presented 
by  the  description  of  William  Savory’s  visit  to  Lisburn,  which 
was  the  largest  Huguenot  colony  in  Ireland,  and  where  the 
service  was  conducted  in  French  at  least  down  to  the  year  1798. 
At  Lisburn  was  the  school  which  the  Friends  had  founded,  and 
William  Savory  says  that  after  tea  at  Jacob  Hancock’s,  he  and 
his  friends  went  to  visit  the  school  ‘ with  the  help  of  lanterns,’ 
and  they  found  50  boys  and  girls  having  a supper  of  potatoes 
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and  milk.  He  says  ‘ They  looked  healthy  and  were  decentlj^ 
dressed.’  The  Lisburn  school,  he  sa^^s,  ‘ pleased  me  as  much  as 
anything  I have  seen  of  the  kind.’  He  describes  its  extensive 
prospect,  fine  air,  ample  grounds  and  commodious  apartments. 
The  Irish  people  had  subscribed  £4,000  towards  the  building, 
and  the  Province  of  Ulster  was  raising  an  annual  subscription 
of  £300  for  its  support. 

‘ This,  with  some  little  income  besides,  enables  the  institution  to 
board,  educate  and  clothe  56  children  at  £3  per  annum,  they  bringing 
from  their  parents  one  good  suit  and  one  common  one.  The  whole 
expenses  for  one  scholar  were  about  thirteen  Irish  pounds  per 
annum.’ 

William  Savory  also  visited  the  schools  at  Mountmellick 
and  Clonmel,  as  well  as  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Cork,  which 
was  largely  maintained  by  a tax  on  coal. 

On  reaching  London  William  Savory  set  off  at  once  by  coach, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  Pitt  and  Wilberforce  in  Old  Palace  Yard, 
in  order  to  communicate  with  them  his  views  on  the  position 
in  Ireland,  but  he  found  Pitt  was  unwell,  and  Wilberforce  out 
of  town.  The  latter,  however,  invited  William  Savory  and  his 
friends  to  meet  him  at  ‘ Broomfield,’  his  house  on  Clapham 
Common.  They  drank  tea  with  him  and  his  wife,  and  after- 
wards retired  with  him  to  the  library. 

‘ Our  sentiments  seemed  to  give  him  much  satisfaction.  We 
spent  about  two  hours  with  him  and  returned  to  London,  having 
much  reason  to  believe  our  visit  would  not  be  wholly  lost.  He 
mentioned  his  thoughts  of  uniting  Ireland  and  England  together, 
as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  being  the  best  expedient  to  promote  the 
peace  of  Ireland.’ 

William  Wilberforce  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Pitt  who, 
tw*o  years  later,  carried  through  the  Act  uniting  the  two 
Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

As  usual  William  Savory  stayed  in  London  with  ‘ my 
valued  kinsman,  Joseph  Savory.’  This  home  was  a house  oi 
public  resort  for  Friends,  as  Mary  Savory’s  mother  called  it. 
Joseph  Savory  had  married,  as  his  second  wife,  in  1786,  Mary 
Pryor,  who  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Pryor  of 
Hertford.  Mary  Pryor  was  an  itinerant  minister  of  the  Gospel, p 
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who  was  travelling  in  America  while  William  Savory  was  in 
England.  Towards  the  end  of  his  stay  in  England  William 
Savory,  with  two  other  Friends,  was  received  at  Buckingham 
Palace  by  King  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte.  The  pre- 
liminaries  were  arranged  by  Benjamin  West,  the  historical 
painter,  who  had  himself  been  born  of  Quaker  parents  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  appointed  to  be  historical  painter  to 
George  III  in  1772,  and  became  President  of  the  Koyal  Academy 
in  1792.  The  King,  Queen,  and  three  of  the  Princesses,  with 
Prince  Ernest  Augustus,  received  William  Savory  and  his 
friends  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  William  Savory  told  the 
Queen  : 

‘ I am  delighted  with  thy  children  and  their  becoming  appearance.’ 
The  Queen  instantly  addressed  the  Princesses  : 

‘ Do  you  hear  what  Mr.  Savory  says  of  you  ? ’ 

The  King  soon  joined  in  the  conversation.  William  Savory 
says  : 

‘ We  conversed  with  the  King,  Queen  and  children  like  old 
acquaintances,  and  I told  them  I was  grateful  for  their  condescension 
in  receiving  us  in  this  social  manner,  for  there  was  not  a single  person 
with  us  in  the  room  all  the  time.  The  King  asking  me  about  the 
situation  of  things  between  France  and  America,  I told  him  I seldom 
meddled  at  all  with  politics,  as  it  was  not  my  business.  ‘‘  No,  no,” 
he  said,  ‘‘  I understand  ; but  as  a people  you  can  never  form  so> 
natural  an  attachment  with  any  nation  of  Europe  as  England.  We 
are  united  by  religion,  relationship,  commerce,  disposition,  etc.” 
I replied  that  I valued  the  connection  and  hoped  the  family  compact 
would  never  be  broken.  . . . After  much  free  conversation  I could 
hardly  take  leave  of  them  without  tears.  Benjamin  West  made  a 
motion,  the  King  and  Queen  with  the  children  drew  a little  back, 
and  with  gestures  of  respect  bid  us  good  evening.  I said  a few  words 
at  parting.  After  we  retired,  Benjamin  West,  staying  a little  while, 
heard  the  King  say  to  the  Queen,  “ Charlotte,  how  satisfactory  this 
has  been.”  ’ 
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(©faituann 

Jacques  Pannier. 

1870—1945. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  London  will  have  learnt  with  the 
deepest  regret  of  the  sudden  death,  on  November  29,  1945, 
in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  of  its  distinguished  Honorary  Fellow 
Monsieur  le  Pasteur  Jacques  Pannier,  President  de  la  Societe 
de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Frangais.  He  began  his  career 
in  the  Colonial  Service,  and  in  1901  he  became  Minister  of  the 
Protestant  church  at  Hanoi  in  Tonkin.  Not  only  did  he  perform 
his  duties  as  Pasteur  with  extreme  conscientiousness,  but  he 
visited  all  the  military  garrisons  throughout  the  colony,  and 
even  the  posts  of  the  Foreign  Legion  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
China.  He  has  left  an  account  of  his  souvenirs  in  a book  which 
he  wrote  with  his  wife,  entitled  ‘ Trois  ans  en  Indo-Chine.’  In 
1904  he  had  the  great  joy  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Protestant  church  at  Saigon,  which  became  a very  fine  building, 
but  which  has  been  almost  completely  destroyed  by  bombs. 
On  returning  to  France  he  became  the  very  active  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Evangelisation 
of  the  French  Colonies.  He  was  in  Morocco  in  1912,  where  he 
was  entrusted  with  a special  mission  of  enquiry  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission  of  Military  Chaplains.  During  the  war  of 
1914-1918  he  acted  as  Chaplain  to  the  33rd  Army  Corps,  and 
underwent  very  serious  dangers,  risking  his  life  on  many 
occasions.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  and  im- 
prisoned at  Strasbourg.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  distinguished 
service  by  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  was  made  a Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  When  the  last  war  broke  out  in  1939  he 
again  offered  his  services,  and  was  appointed  Chaplain  General 
to  the  French  prisoners  of  war,  first  of  all  in  the  German  prison 
camps  in  France,  and  afterwards  in  Germany  itself. 
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Monsieur  Pannier  had  been  a student  of  the  Universities  of 
Paris,  Bonn  and  Cambridge,  and  had  a profound  knowledge  of 
both  the  English  and  German  languages.  He  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  Docteur-es-Lettres  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  was 
given  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  and  the  University  of  Debreczin  in  Hungary.  He 
w'as  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  French  branch  of  the 
Franco-Scottish  Society,  but  it  was  above  all  as  Secretary  and 
Librarian  of  the  Society  of  the  History  of  French  Protestantism, 
a post  which  he  held  for  many  years,  that  he  became  known  to 
all  the  Protestant  churches  throughout  the  world.  He  was 
always  ready  to  receive  scholars  interested  in  research  in  his 
official  residence  in  the  Eue  des  Saints  Peres,  and  placed  all  the 
marvellous  treasures  of  his  library  at  their  disposal,  never 
sparing  himself  or  grudging  his  precious  time.  As  Editor  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Society,  he  published  innumerable  articles  con- 
taining much  original  research,  which  were  written  in  the 
delightful  style  of  which  he  was  a master,  but  the  substantial 
volumes  for  which  he  received  his  Doctorate  from  the  Sorbonne 
were  the  following  : 

L’Eglise  Reformee  de  Paris  sous  Henri  IV,  par  Jacques  Pannier. 

(Paris  : Librairie  Ancienne  Honore  Champion,  Editeur,  1911.) 

L’Eglise  Reformee  de  Paris  sous  Louis  XHI  (1610-1621),  par 
Jacques  Pannier. 

(Paris  : Librairie  Ancienne  Honore  Champion,  Editeur.) 

Tome  I.  1922. 

Tome  II.  1931. 

These  three  volumes  form  a priceless  contribution  to  Huguenot 
history,  and  involved  an  immense  amount  of  most  patient 
research.  At  the  same  time  they  are  extremely  readable,  and 
no  one  who  takes  up  one  of  these  volumes  will  ever  lay  it  aside 
without  having  completed  the  perusal.  Many  are  the  enthusi- 
asts who  have  read  them  all  through  more  than  once  ; in  fact 
they  are  really  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
unlikely  that  any  subsequent  research  will  affect  in  any  way 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Monsieur  Pannier  with  his  sound 
judgment  and  keen  critical  faculty. 

As  Secretary  of  the  French  Protestant  Historical  Society, 
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Monsieur  Pannier  organised  the  Annual  General  Meetings 
which  were  held  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  the  principal  towns 
of  France.  Especially  notable  was  the  meeting  held  at  Lille 
in  1937.  Monsieur  Pannier,  as  a representative  of  the  Society, 
attended  many  Protestant  Congresses  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  frequently  came  over  to  London,  and  was  especially  pleased 
to  be  present  at  the  Jubilee  celebrations  of  our  Society  in  1935. 
He  attended  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Congress  in  Belfast  in  1933, 
and  the  Queen’s  University  French  Society  arranged  for  him 
a special  service  in  one  of  the  leading  churches,  where  he 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon,  and  the  whole  service  was 
conducted  in  French. 

When  Calvin’s  birthplace  at  Noyon  was  destroyed  during  the 
bombardment  of  1918,  Monsieur  Pannier  undertook  its  restora- 
tion and  raised  a sum  of  over  300,000  francs.  The  building  was 
arranged  as  a museum  on  the  life  and  w^ork  of  Calvin,  and  there 
was  also  a hall  for  lectures  which  were  given  from  time  to  time. 
It  can  be  said  that  all  the  Protestant  churches  throughout  the 
world  did  their  part  in  contributing  towards  the  rebuilding  of 
Calvin’s  house,  notably  the  reformed  church  of  Hungary.  Mon- 
sieur Pannier  was  indefatigable  in  commemorating  the  various 
events  in  Protestant  history,  and  had  tablets  placed  on  many 
houses  which,  from  their  associations,  will  always  be  dear  to 
Protestants.  It  was  he  who  undertook  the  restoration  of  the 
cottage  of  Marie  Durand  who  had  been  a prisoner  for  thirty- 
eight  years  in  the  Tower  of  Constance,  and  who  had  carved 
with  her  knitting  needle  in  the  solid  stone  the  one  word  ‘ re- 
sister,’ which  became  in  the  last  war  the  motto  of  the  great 
Eesistance  movement  which  owed  so  much  of  its  success  to  the 
work  of  French  Protestants. 

Dr.  Pannier  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  at  the  very  end  of 
his  life,  his  beloved  wife,  Jane,  nee  Schloesing,  wLo  had  been  his 
indefatigable  companion,  and  who  had  upheld  him  and  en- 
couraged him  in  all  his  efforts.  She,  herself,  was  no  mean 
writer,  and  has  left  some  very  remarkable  books.  Our  mem- 
bers will  sympathise  deeply  with  their  French  Protestant 
brethren  who  have  indeed  sustained  a loss  which  is  almost 
irreparable. 


D.  L.  Savory. 
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Johannes  de  Hullu. 

1864—1940. 

The  late  Dr.  Johannes  de  Hullu  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  on  May  9,  1934, 
not  only  to  pay  a tribute  to  his  outstanding  eminence  as  a 
historical  scholar,  but  to  mark  the  appreciation  of  the  Society 
of  the  great  service  which  he  rendered  in  acting  as  joint  editor 
with  Mr.  William  Minet  of  Volume  36  of  the  Society’s  Quarto 
Series  of  Publications,  containing  the  Kegisters  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  of  Cadzand,  Holland.  We  are  indebted  to 
his  nephew.  Dr.  Jacobus  de  Hullu,  of  Amsterdam,  for  the 
following  account  of  our  late  Honorary  Fellow’s  life  and  work. 

Johannes  de  Hullu  was  descended  from  a Huguenot  family 
which,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  left  its 
native  village  in  the  North  of  France  for  the  western  part  of 
Dutch  Flanders.  Almost  all  the  refugees  were  farmers.  The 
de  Hullu  family,  which  belonged  to  the  well-to-do  families 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 

Johannes  de  Hullu,  after  having  passed  the  elementary 
school  in  his  native  village  of  Cadzand,  did  not  feel  at  all 
attracted  to  the  occupation  of  his  ancestors  and  so  he  was  sent 
to  the  grammar  school  at  Middelburgh  to  prepare  himself  there 
for  further  study.  In  1884  he  went  to  Leyden  University, 
where  he  took  up  the  study  of  Dutch  literature  and  history. 

After  having  finished  his  studies  he  was  appointed  Keeper 
of  the  Kecords,  first  at  Deventer,  later  on  at  Utrecht  and  the 
Hague.  His  great  historical  interest  and  his  sense  for  order 
made  him  very  fit  for  this  kind  of  work.  During  his  occupation 
of  this  function  many  treatises  on  various  subjects  in  connection 
with  his  official  duties  were  published  by  him.  But  his  historical 
interest  also  directed  itself  to  the  history  of  his  own  family  ; 
at  Deventer  he  made  very  elaborate  studies  of  church  archives 
for  the  composition  of  the  pedigree  of  his  family.  This  induced 
him  to  further  study  of  the  archives.  With  great  exactitude 
and  love  for  his  work  he  collected  whatever  material  could  be 
found  in  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  archives  of  the  western 
part  of  Dutch  Flanders.  A treatise  on  the  origin  of  the  Walloon 
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Church  of  Cadzand  and  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  published,  and  can  be  found  in  the  ‘ Archief  voor  Neder- 
landsche  Kerkgeschiedenis  ’ (Archives  of  Dutch  Ecclesiastical 
History).  For  our  Society  he  edited  the  registers  of  the 
Church  of  Cadzand  and  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Kijssel. 

That  the  Church  had  his  full  attention  may  appear  from 
the  fact  that  he  spared  no  trouble  to  have  the  church  of  Cadzand, 
which  was  in  bad  repair,  restored.  The  same  church,  however, 
was  badly  damaged  in  the  last  year  of  this  war.  Fortunately 
his  death  spared  him  the  grief  of  seeing  the  ruin  of  this  work 
of  his. 

After  having  finished  his  official  career,  Dr.  de  Hullu  settled 
again  in  Cadzand,  where  he  felt  a;t  home  among  his  relatives. 
In  spite  of  his  advanced  years  he  continued  his  studies  steadily, 
and  until  the  time  when  his  last  illness  compelled  him  to  keep 
his  bed,  he  could  be  seen  constantly  working  at  the  window 
of  his  house  in  Cadzand.  There  he  collected  information  about 
the  way  of  living  of  the  farmers,  the  geographical  development 
of  this  part  of  the  Netherlands,  the  influence  of  the  sea  on  the 
dikes,  briefly  about  everything  pertaining  to  the  history  of  his 
native  region.  Publications  on  many  of  these  subjects  ap- 
peared. He  will  remain  the  historian  par  excellence  of  the 
western  part  of  Dutch  Flanders.  On  the  one  hand  he  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Dutch  to  this  remote  part  of  their  country, 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  stimulated  the  Dutch  spirit  in 
its  population.  When,  after  the  war  of  1914—1918,  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Belgians  to  annex  Dutch  Flanders,  Dr.  de 
Hullu  did  not  hesitate  ardently  to  plead  the  cause  of  his 
native  region  in  a pamphlet. 

The  active  life  of  our  Honorary  Fellow  was  broken  off 
in  the  first  half  of  1940,  when  he  fell  seriously  ill.  After  a 
sick-bed  of  several  months.  Dr.  de  Hullu  died  on  November  20, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Cadzand. 

Thomas  Philip  Le  Fanu. 

1858— 1945. 

Although  he  had  not  been  a regular  attendant  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Huguenot  Society  for  some  37-ears,  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu, 
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who  passed  away  at  his  home  at  Bray  in  Ireland  on  October  21, 
1945,  at  the  ripe  age  of  86,  was  well  known  to  many  of  our 
Fellows,  who  now  miss  him  as  a revered  and  beloved  friend. 

He  had  a distinguished  career  of  public  service,  and  since 
his  election  as  a Fellow  of  the  Society  in  1894  he  had  always 
been  ready  to  put  his  scholarship  and  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  Huguenot  settlements  in  Ireland  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society.  He  served  many  years  on  the  Council,  and  many 
papers  which  he  read  and  other  contributions  from  his  pen  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Proceedings.  Also,  as  will  be  seen  below% 
he  was  the  editor  of  two  of  the  Quarto  Series  of  Publications. 

He  alv/ays  spoke  with  pride  and  affection  of  his  connection 
with  the  Society,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  very 
last  serious  work  that  he  did  was  on  the  proofs  of  the  lists  of 
Irish  Huguenot  Pensioners  which  he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
W.  H.  Manchee,  had  compiled  for  the  first  post-w^ar  volume  of 
the  Quarto  Series  of  Publications. 

His  interest  in  his  fellow  Huguenots  is  shown  by  his  chair- 
manship for  many  years  of  the  Dublin  ‘ French  Huguenot 
Fund,’  which  administers  for  charitable  purposes  the  residue 
of  the  property  of  the  extinct  Huguenot  Congregations.  He 
was  also  instrumental  in  securing  the  preservation  of  the 
Huguenot  burial  grounds  in  Dublin. 

Born  in  Dublin,  Dec.  9,  1858,  he  went  from  Haileybury  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  entered  the  Public  Record  Office,  Dublin, 
in  1881.  After  three  years  valued  service  there,  he  was  transferred 
(in  1884)  to  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Ofiice,  and  worked  at  the  Irish 
OflB.ce  in  London  1908-13.  He  acted  as  Birrell’s  private  secretary 
from  1910  to  1913,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  responsible  post 
of  Com.missioner  of  Irish  Public  Works  and  created  a C.B.  He  held 
that  position  until  1926.  His  father  had  held  it  30  years  earlier. 

While  he  was  at  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  one  of 
his  duties  was  to  act  as  a Commissioner  of  National  Monuments. 
After  his  retirement  he  put  his  experience  at  the  disposal  of  the  new 
government  when  it  was  revising  the  law  as  to  the. scheduling  and 
caring  for  the  Irish  National  Monuments.  Prof.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister, 
on  the  archaeological  side  and  Le  Fanu,  on  the  administrative  side 
succeeded  in  getting  an  Act  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  which 
they  believed  to  be  a great  improvement. 

That  he  was  a man  of  many  interests  and  wide  culture  is  shown 
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by  his  term  of  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland,  and  his  having  been,  for  some  years,  one  of  the  two  Honor- 
ary Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy — the  premier  scientific 
and  antiquarian  Society  in  Ireland — a work  in  which  he  took  a great 
interest. 

A true  Irish  Huguenot,  he  was  descended  from  a distinguished 
family,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  members  of  which  was  his 
uncle  Joseph  Sheridan  Le  Fanu  (grand-nephew  of  Sheridan  the 
eighteenth-century  dramatist),  a writer  of  singular  power  and 
mystery. 

A work  of  which  he  himself  was  justly  proud  was  his  edition  in 
1927,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  the  auto- 
graph catalogue  of  Swift’s  Library  which  he  inherited  from  Sheridan. 

A ‘ Memoir  of  the  Le  Fanu  Family  ’ from  his  own  masterly 
pen  was  privately  printed  about  1924.  While  still  in  France  the 
family  lived  in  villages  outside  Caen  (where  such  terrible  fighting 
took  place  in  1944),  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  civic  life  of  Caen. 
Two  cousins  settled  in  Ireland  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
the  earlier  settler,  Charles  Le  Fanu  de  Cresserons,  left  no  children. 
The  present  family  is  descended  fromi  the  other  cousin  Philippe  Le 
Fanu  de  Mondeville.  Cresserons  and  Mondeville  are  both  small 
estates  near  Caen. 

Turning  again  to  his  work  for  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
London,  perhaps  the  most  arduous  was  the  editing  of  Registers 
of  the  French  Non-conformist  Churches,  Dublin,  which  forms 
Yol.  XIV,  issued  in  1901,  and  the  Register  of  the  French  Church 
of  Portarlington,  Ireland,  issued  in  1908  as  Yol.  XIX  of  the 
Society’s  Publications.  The  introductions  to  these  volumes 
are  valuable  historical  documents  representing  extensive  and 
painstaking  research  and  exemiplifying  Le  Fanu’s  love  for 
exactitude  in  recording  historical  fact.  It  is  certainly  due  to 
him  that  much  obscure  information  which  might  have  perished 
now  stands  recorded  in  accessible  form  both  in  the  Register 
volumes  just  mentioned  and  the  papers  which  he  read  with 
such  charm  and  ability  at  our  meetings.  A list  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Proceedings  is  given  below  : 

‘ The  Huguenot  Churches  of  Dublin  and  their  Ministers.’  Yol.  VIII, 

No.  1 (1904-5),  p.  87. 

‘ Archbishop  Marsh  and  the  Discipline  of  the  French  Church  of 

St.  Patrick’s  at  Dublin,  1694.’  Yol.  XII,  No.  4 (1920-1),  p.  245. 
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^ Marie  de  la  Rochfoucauld  de  Champagne  and  her  escape  from 
France  in  1687.’  Voi.  XIII,  No.  5 (1927-8),  p.  454. 

" The  Children  of  Marie  de  la  Rochefoucauld  de  Champagne.’ 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  6 (1929-30). 

‘ The  Story  of  Peter  Lunell,  a Huguenot  refugee,  and  his  son  William.’ 
Vol.  XIV,  No.  1 (1930-1),  p.  20. 

‘ Dumont  de  Bostaquet  at  Portarlington.’  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2 (1930- 
31),  p.  211. 

‘ The  Life  and  Sufferings  of  Benjamin  de  Daillon.’  Vol.  XIV,  No.  4 
(1930-1),  p.  458. 

‘ Livre  de  Caisse  pour  I’Eglise  fran^oise  de  Dublin  suivant  la  Dis- 
cipline des  Eglises  reformees  de  France  recuellie  proche  Ste. 
Brigide.’  Vol.  XV,  No.  1 (1933-4),  p.  149. 

‘ Memoires  inedits  d’Abraham  Tessereau.’  Vol.  XV,  No.  4 (1937-8), 
p.  566. 

‘ Statements  and  Declarations  of  French  Pensioners  in  Ireland.’ 
Vol.  XVII,  No.  1 (1941-2),  p.  64. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Society  has  to  deplore  the 
deaths  of  the  following  Fellows  during  the  Session  1945-6. 

The  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Paul  de  Labilliere,  D.D., 
F.S.A.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  has  been  a much  respected 
Fellow  of  the  Society  since  1938,  and  was  descended  from  a 
Huguenot  family  of  that  name. 

Sir  James  Houssemayne  du  Boulay,  K.C.I.E.,  elected 
in  1916,  and  descended  from  the  families  of  Du  Boulay,  Housse- 
mayne, Dalbiac,  Lamotte,  Paris,  Luard  and  Cazenove. 

Mr.  F.  C.  LE  Fevre,  late  Mayor  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
prominently  connected  with  the  Huguenot-Walloon  Church  of 
Canterbury  and  an  authority  on  its  history,  being  himself  a 
member  of  a Huguenot  family.  He  had  been  a Fellow  since 
1936. 

Mr.  Sydney  Martineau,  a representative  of  the  well-known 
and  distinguished  Huguenot  family  of  that  name.  He  was 
elected  a Fellow  in  1930. 

Mr.  Herbert  Walter  Dupree,  a well-known  personality 
in  the  district  of  Bath,  who  became  a Fellow  in  1934. 
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itlarif  ffluranii. 

3 of  ijuguenot  lU^ietanre  in  tfte  I8tl)  Crntun). 

By  Pkofessor  E.  AUDRA. 

(Institut  Feancais  DU  Royaume  Uni.) 

Among  the  many  ‘ verboten  ’ which,  in  the  forbidden  zone, 
were  imposed  on  us  in  1940,  was  the  expression  of  our 
opinions  in  any  way.  No  badges  were  to  be  worn.  The 
swastika  suffered  no  rival  ; if  the  francisque  was  allowed,  it 
was  because  it  was  something  like  the  faint  shadow  of  the 
Hitlerian  emblem,  and  anyhow  so  few  people  sported  it  that 
it  was  practically  unseen.  But  when  the  liberation  came,  and 
you  had  a right  to  express  your  opinion  again,  out  came  the 
flags  at  the  windows,  and  the  badges  on  the  coats.  They  were 
the  expression  of  the  general  exultation. 

There  were  so  many  badges  that  one  could  not  always  keep 
track  of  them,  and  every  new  one  was  looked  at  with  curiosity 
and  sympathy.  This  was  my  case  when  I saw  for  the  first 
time  in  England  a badge  which  I must  describe  to  you.  It  has 
the  shape  of  a shield  with  the  three  colours  of  our  flag.  At  the 
bottom,  against  the  red,  stands  out  in  gold  a Huguenot  cross, 
with  its  dove  pendant,  on  the  white  is  silhouetted  a tower,  and 
next  to  it  the  cross  of  Lorraine.  Lastly,  at  the  top,  on  the  blue, 
is  seen  the  word  ‘ Eesister.’  The  tower  is  the  tower  of  Con- 
stance at  Aigues-Mortes,  made  for  ever  famous  by  the  Huguenot 
women  who  were  imprisoned  there  for  many  years,  without 
giving  up  their  faith — and  resister  is  the  word  which  was 
carved  on  a stone  of  the  cell  by  Marie  Durand,  for  thirty-eight 
years  a prisoner  for  her  faith. 

It  seemed  to  me,  since  you  were  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  to 
speak  to  you  this  evening  about  an  episode  of  the  history  of 
our  Huguenot  ancestors,  that  I could  not  do  better  than  recall 
this  famous  example  of  Protestant  resistance  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Undoubtedly  everything  touching  this  history  of 
the  ‘ Desert  ’ is  well  known  to  you  and  I have  nothing  new  to 
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impart.  And  in  any  case  how  could  I hope  to  bring  anything 
new  to  the  knowledge  of  a learned  society  such  as  yours  ? 
Besides,  there  are  old  stories  to  which  present  events  add 
fresh  interest.  The  mere  word  ‘ Resister  ’ is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  link  between  the  resistants  of  yesterday  and  those 
of  two  centuries  ago. 

It  is  this  same  word  ‘ Resister  ’ wffiich  was  the  text  of  a 
sermon  preached  this  year  when  beneath  the  chestnut  grove 
of  the  Musee  du  Desert  was  held  the  meeting  commemorating 
every  year  an  episode  in  that  period  of  the  history  of  Protes- 
tantism which  extends  from  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1685)  to  the  Edict  of  Tolerance  (1787).  It  was  besides 
the  bicentenary  of  the  death  of  two  martyrs  of  the  Desert  : 
Louis  Eanc,  hanged  at  Die  on  March  12,  1745,  and  Jacques 
Eoger,  killed  on  May  22  of  the  same  year  at  Grenoble.  The 
former  was  the  youngest,  the  second  the  eldest  of  the  pasteurs 
of  the  Desert.  In  those  days  to  be  a pasteur  was  a criminal 
offence.  Their  death  came  after  half  a century  of  persecution. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  dragonnades  with  their  terrible  conse- 
quences : ruin,  imprisonment,  the  galleys.  Yet  many  per- 
sisted in  remaining  constant  to  their  faith.  They  were  chiefly 
in  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Cevennes,  where  it  was  easier  to  hide  or  flee.  Here  were  found 
the  prophetes  Cevenols  who  were  carried  away  by  their 
enthusiasm  to  the  point  of  mad  rebellion  against  the  soldiers 
of  Louis  XIV.  They  belonged  to  the  humbler  classes.  On 
the  contrary  among  the  nobility  or  the  bourgeoisie,  lip  con- 
version was  quite  frequent.  Under  the  show  of  conformism, 
people  kept  their  faith,  they  continued  to  read  the  Bible  and 
religious  books  and  tracts.  They  were  all  the  more  prone  to 
conformism  that,  having  some  estate  to  leave  to  their  children, 
registration  of  births,  deaths  and  weddings  was  of  supreme 
importance  to  them.  The  only  deeds  which  were  henceforth 
legally  valid  were  those  written  down  by  the  catholic  parish 
priests,  and  this  law  prevailed  until  the  Edict  of  Tolerance  in 
1787.  We  must  not  therefore  be  surprised  if  Etienne  Durand, 
a prisoner,  who  lived  in  the  hamlet  of  Bouchet  de  Pranles,  a 
few  miles  from  Privas,  in  the  Vivarais,  caused  his  son  Pierre 
to  be  baptised  in  1700.  But  he  had  remained  loj^al  to  his 
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faith  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  This  is  shown  by  the  sort  of 
diary  in  which  he  noted  the  most  important  events  of  the  iocal 
and  provincial  life.  On  his  door  front  he  had  engraved  in 
1694  : ‘ Miserere  mei  domine  Dens,’  and  two  years  later  on 
the  mantelpiece  of  his  kitchen  : ‘ Lone  soyt  Dieu/  wdiich 
denoted  a more  hopeful  and  ready  state  of  mind.  One  can 
still  see  in  the  thick  walls  of  his  house  the  hiding-place  where 
hunted  suspects  could  be  sheltered  when  they  were  pursued  by 
the  military.  When  years  later  his  place  was  searched,  they 
found  religious  books,  which  justified  the  judgment  of  his  cure, 
that  he  was  an  arrant  Huguenot. 

His  son  Pierre  admitted  many  years  later  that  he  had 
‘ frequented  the  service  of  the  catholic  religion  till  he  was 
twelve  or  fifteen.’  It  seems  that  soon  after  he  went  back 
resolutely  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  and  resolved  to  dedicate 
himself  to  preaching,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  that 
Jacques  Eoger  whose  martyrdom  at  Grenoble  in  1745  I have 
recalled.  We  know  that  being  in  his  father’s  house  on  the 
morning  of  January  19,  1719,  he  preached  to  about  twenty  of 
his  father’s  friends.  That  night  he  went  with  several  friends 
to  a ravine  where  an  ‘ assemblee  du  Desert  ’ was  held.  But 
they  had  been  betrayed.  They  were  surprised  by  two  com- 
panies of  soldiers.  The  peasants  fled  into  the  mountains. 
Three  young  girls  only  were  captured.  Coercive  action  was 
taken.  Two  peasants  were  sent  to  the  royal  galleys  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  The  mother  of  Pierre  Durand  was 
arrested,  but  we  know  nothing  more  of  her  fate.  The  family 
house  was  doomed  to  destruction.  Pierre  fled  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  began  his  studies  in  theology,  in  order  to  qualify  as  a 
pasteur. 

To  the  Durand  family  a daughter,  Marie,  was  born,  in  1715. 
At  the  time  of  the  dispersal  of  her  family  she  was  but  a four 
year  old  child.  Eegarding  the  first  years  of  her  life  we  possess 
no  details,  because  it  is  on  her  brother  that  attention  is  naturally 
focussed.  We  know  that  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Switzerland, 
came  back  to  Prance,  and  with  admirable  courage  walked  or 
rode  through  the  Vivarais  preaching,  baptising,  or  solemnizing 
marriages.  He  carefully  kept  a register  of  the  pastoral  acts 
he  accomplished,  and  one  can  thus  follow,  sometimes  day  by 
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day,  his  journeys  in  the  mountains,  from  village  to  village, 
constantly  threatened  with  arrest  and  also,  alas,  denunciation. 
One  is  surprised,  reading  this  life,  at  such  courage,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  most  audacious  feats  of  the  maquisards  in 
this  last  war.  And  one  cannot  but  admire  also  the  courage 
of  a girl,  Anne  Eouvier,  sister  of  one  of  Pierre  Durand’s  friends, 
lately  sent  to  the  galleys,  when  she  consented  to  marry  the 
young  pasteur. 

But  that  courage  called  down  upon  him  and  his  people  a 
most  odious  punishment.  In  September  1728  his  father, 
Etienne  Durand,  heard  that  the  soldiers  were  making  for  his 
village.  He  fled,  together  with  Marie,  who  was  then  thirteen. 
The  soldiers  found  nobody  in  the  house,  only  a Bible,  religious 
books,  a diary  kept  by  Etienne,  and  various  papers. 

Soon  his  hiding-place  was  known.  He  asked  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  officer  commanding  the  district,  so  as  to  justify 
himself,  and  he  was  granted  a safe  conduct.  He  was  severely 
rebuked  because  of  his  son,  threatened  with  prison  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  advised  to  endeavour  with  all  his 
might  to  get  his  son  to  leave  the  realm  where — so  they  said — 
‘ he  did  more  harm  than  Calvin  had  done  in  France,  in  England 
or  anywhere  else.’  The  old  man  took  fright  ; he  wrote  to 
his  children,  begging  them  to  take  into  consideration  his  age 
and  his  sorrow.  In  vain.  He  was  arrested  in  February,  1729. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  Brescou,  with  a simple  lettre 
de  cachet.  He  was  to  stay  there  fourteen  years.  When  he  was 
freed,  he  was  ninety-two  years  old.  He4ived  two  years  more, 
but  in  what  misery,  in  what  sadness,  one  can  imagine  ; his  son 
dead,  his  daughter,  as  we  shall  see,  in  prison,  his  house  in  ruins, 
his  belongings  scattered. 

Perhaps  he  would  have  been  spared  this  ordeal  if  his  son 
had  consented  to  do  what  he  was  asked — leave  France  or  give 
up  his  ministry. 

He  refused,  and  in  a letter  written  to  the  military  Governor, 
giving  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  abandon  his  faith,  he 
accused  the  Governor  of  putting  on  the  father  the  alleged 
crimes  of  the  son.  Allow  me  to  quote  the  conclusion  : 

‘ I venture  to  expect  of  your  sense  of  justice.  Sir,  that  you  will 
set  free  this  man  who  is  unjustly  held  prisoner,  as  you  have  learnt 
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that  he  is  innocent.  At  least,  do  not  believe  yon  can  intimidate  me 
by  holding  him.  I know  that  he  suffered  for  a just  cause  and  that, 
should  he  be  led  to  his  death  for  having  held  to  his  holy  religion,  I 
should  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  ; on  the  contrary  I should 
consider  that  I should  glory  in  it.  But  I know  too  that  you  should 
not  forget  there  is  a Sovereign  Judge,  before  whom  you  are  bound 
to  appear,  just  as  we  are,  and  that  the  absolutions,  jubilees  and 
indulgences  of  the  Eoman  clergy  could  not  justify  you  before  this 
Judge  who  is  as  dread  as  he  is  just.’ 

The  whole  letter  is  an  admirable  expression  of  courage,  sacrifice 
and  faith. 

But  his  days  were  numbered.  Caught  on  February  12, 
1732,  as  he  was  riding  in  the  mountains  of  Vivarais,  on  his  way 
to  one  of  his  friends,  where  he  was  to  solemnize  a marriage,  he 
was  taken  to  Montpellier,  condemned  on  April  22  and  hanged 
on  the  Esplanade.  He  walked  to  the  gallows  singing  psalms 
and  praying.  We  are  told  that  the  crowd  of  onlookers,  Eoman- 
ists  as  well  as  Protestants,  were  deeply  moved  by  the  conduct 
of  the  martyr. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  bring  your  attention  to  bear  on 
Marie  Durand,  of  whom  I promised  to  speak  to-night.  I hope 
all  I have  said  so  far  will  help  to  throw  more  light  on  her. 

Being  left  in  her  home  village  after  her  father’s  arrest  in 
February,  1729,  she  married  a man  much  older  than  herself  ; 
she  w^as  fifteen,  Mathieu  Serres  was  at  least  forty. 

It  seems  this  marriage  was  not  approved  of  by  her  brother, 
perhaps  because  of  the  great  difference  of  age.  It  seems  also 
that  it  was  neither  solemnized  by  a catholic  priest  nor  blessed 
by  apasteur,and  that  the  couple,  after  having  signed  a marriage 
contract,  which  was  duly  registered,  lived  as  husband  and  wife. 
Perhaps  for  that  reason  alone,  perhaps  because  she  was  sus- 
pected of  having  been  married  by  Pierre  Durand,  lastly  perhaps 
because  she  was  the  sister  of  a pasteur  wanted  as  a rebel  to  the 
King’s  Will,  she  v/as  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  Constance,  at 
Aigues-Mortes,  in  1730,  while  Mathieu  Serres  joined  his  father- 
in-law  in  the  fort  of  Brescou.  Anyhow,  she  continued  to  be 
called  and  to  call  herself  not  Marie  Serres,  but  Marie  Durand. 

Aigues-Mortes  is  one  of  those  towns  in  France  which  have 
most  faithfully  kept  the  aspect  of  the  past.  As  its  etymology  : 
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dead-waters,  shows,  it  rises  in  a country  of  ponds  and  marshes. 
The  old  walls,  built  by  Philippe  le  Hardi,  are  still  extant  with 
their  fifteen  towers,  one  of  which,  the  tower  of  Constance,  older 
than  the  rest  of  the  fortifications,  dates  back  to  Saint  Louis. 
Barres,  in  his  Jardin  de  Berenice,  has  described  in  masterly 
pages  that  melancholy  country  which  recalls  with  its  hazy 
luminosity  the  skies  of  Venice.  But  we,  whose  attention  centres 
on  the  prisoners  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  only  think  of  the 
huge  keep  in  the  double  dungeon  of  which  they  were  im- 
prisoned, and  of  the  marshes  with  their  croaking  frogs  and 
swarms  of  mosquitoes,  bringers  of  fever. 

The  tower  is  more  than  a hundred  feet  high.  Inside  the 
walls,  eighteen  feet  thick,  tvro  rooms  are  found,  one  above  the 
other.  The  lower  one,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  is  lighted  by 
long  narrow  loop-holes.  In  the  centre  is  a cistern  for  collecting 
water.  One  reaches  the  second  room  by  steps  cut  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  It  is  exactly  like  the  lower  one,  wdth 
which  it  communicates  through  an  air-hole  edged  with  a high 
curb.  It  receives  the  light  overhead  from  a central  opening 
driven  through  the  upper  platform  of  the  tower.  This  descrip- 
tion is  enough  to  make  you  realize  that  this  prison  was  dark, 
damp  and  draughty. 

Immediately  after  the  Bevocation,  attempts  at  resistance 
began  in  the  South.  The  tower  then  became  a prison  for  the 
Protestants.  Only  water,  one  pound  and  a half  of  bread,  and 
straw  were  dealt  out  to  them.  All  other  comforts  such  as 
wooden  bedsteads,  all  other  food,  were  due  to  the  charity  of 
relatives  or  pitying  souls.  There  was  hardly  any  light  in  the 
rooms,  the  straw  became  rapidly  rotten  and  sometimes  the 
poor  women  w^ere  obliged  to  burn  it  in  order  to  dry  their  clothes. 
Thus,  imprisonment  in  the  Tour  de  Constance  was  equivalent 
to  a sentence  of  death. 

Marie  was  fifteen  when  she  was  imprisoned.  A few  months 
later  she  must  have  heard  of  her  brother’s  death,  but  exactly 
how  and  when  we  do  not  know,  since,  till  1735,  we  hear  nothing 
of  her.  But  at  the  end  of  1736,  on  December  31,  it  is  in  a letter 
from  her  that  we  have  the  list  of  the  prisoners  ; there  were 
twenty  of  them  at  that  time.  And  Marie  had  become  their 
usual  secretary,  their  mouthpiece,  so  to  speak. 
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Thanks  to  historians  like  Pasteurs  Bost  and  Fabre  (and 
allow  me  here  to  mention  with  due  thanks  Pasteur  Christol,  who 
kindly  supplied  me  with  all  the  books  in  which  I found  the 
information  I needed  for  this  paper),  we  know  the  history  of 
these  prisoners  till  the  day  when  the  Tower  was  at  last  empty, 
that  is  in  1768.  The  numbers  and  the  individuals  varied. 
Some  died,  others  recanted,  from  time  to  time  new  ones  were 
brought  in,  some  for  having  ‘ prophetised,’  others  for  having 
attended  ‘ assemblies,’  others,  and  this  was  a frequent  cause  of 
accusation,  for  being  unlawfully  married,  that  is  without  the 
blessing  of  a catholic  priest. 

Their  imprisonment  was  supremely  unjust,  as  there  was  no 
question  of  the  punishment  fitting' the  crime.  These  women 
were  meant  to  serve  as  a warning  to  others,  in  order  to  deter 
other  men,  other  women,  from  clinging  to  their  faith. 

Once  again  one  cannot  refrain  from  recalling  the  analogy 
with  the  years  of  recent  persecution,  since  (except  in  the  case 
of  Jews,  whose  extermination  was  the  outcome  of  a sort  of 
madness,  born  of  stupidity  and  hatred)  the  cruelty  of  the 
Gestapo  was  meant  to  break  down  through  terror  the  will  to 
resist  of  the  French. 

But  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  Tower  of  Constance  punish- 
ment was  not  brutal.  We  are  not  told  that  cruelty  was  ever 
used  towards  the  prisoners.  Conditions  of  life  were  very  hard. 
The  daily  ration  was  just  sufficient  to  keep  off  starvation.  So 
their  families  came  to  their  help,  their  churches  too.  A para- 
doxical situation  ! Why  did  these  women  suffer  for  their  faith 
when  their  relatives  were  left  at  large,  and  groups  of  co-re- 
ligionists  could  communicate  with  them,  send  them  supplies 
and  money  ? Unfortunately  such  assistance  was  precarious. 
Marie  Durand  wrote  in  1740,  in  the  name  of  the  nine  prisoners 
taken  from  Vivarais  : ‘ During  the  ten  years  we  have  been 
here,  nothing  has  ever  been  sent  to  us  from  Vivarais.’  She 
adds  : ‘ Charity  is  the  true  principle  of  our  religion,  and  they  ’ — 
meaning  the  people  in  Vivarais — ‘ do  not  profess  it.’  Luckily 
their  more  fortunate  fellow-prisoners  shared  everything  with 
them.  Whoever  acknowledges  a present  takes  care  to  add 
that  it  was  shared  with  the  others.  And  they  were  sometimes 
very  humble  presents.  At  the  time  of  a Synod,  an  appeal  for 
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the  prisoners  of  Aigues-Mortes  was  followed  by  a present  of 
eleven  ‘ livres  ’ ; even  taking  into  account  the  buying-power  of 
a ‘ livre  ’ (a  franc)  in  1730,  one  must  confess  the  sum  was 
trifling. 

Of  course  the  Churches  in  Switzerland  and  Holland  took 
an  interest  in  their  fate.  They  received  in  1740  a relatively  large 
parcel — thirty-two  pieces  of  salt  pork,  value  four  hundred  livres, 
two  hundred  and  twenty  livres  worth  of  rice,  one  hundred 
livres  worth  of  white  soap.  But  how  little  for  the  thirty-one 
women  who  were  there  at  the  time  ! 

However  this  hardship  was  little  compared  to  their  moral 
torture.  For  they  knew  that  they  could  not  leave  the  dungeon 
except  through  death  or  recantation.  How  easy  to  listen  to 
the  exhortations  of  the  catholic  priests  ! How  easy  to  give  way 
to  temptation,  to  appear  to  recant,  to  let  the  lips  frame  ‘ yes  ’ 
while  the  heart  said  ‘ no.’  And  indeed  if  some  among  them 
did  allow  themselves  to  be  definitely  converted,  we  know  that 
the  others,  once  they  were  set  free,  and  had  gone  back  to  their 
families  and  their  friends,  went  back  also  to  their  former 
religious  habits. 

Many,  however,  refused  to  give  up,  refused  an  apparent 
betrayal.  Among  all  the  stories  which  have  come  down  to  us 
of  courage  and  constancy,  I know  of  none  more  moving  than 
that  of  Isabeau  Menet,  the  dear  friend  of  Marie  Durand.  When 
she  was  imprisoned  in  1735,  her  husband  being  sent  to  the 
galleys,  after  a trial  that  condemned  her  for  ‘ the  rest  of  her 
natural  life,’  she  had  with  her  her  little  baby  still  at  the  breast. 
She  wrote  to  her  sister  in  1737  : ‘ I consider  myself  most  happy 
that  God  should  have  found  me  w^orthy  to  suffer  persecution 
for  his  Holy  name.  . . . My  son,  who  is  growing  apace,  has 
cut  a tooth  and  sends  you  his  love  in  his  innocent  speech.’ 
When  this  child  was  six  years  old,  she  had  the  courage  to  part 
with  him  and  entrust  him  to  her  sister.  She  had  doubtless 
heard  of  the  recent  death  of  her  husband,  in  the  galleys.  Seven 
years  later,  she  was  set  at  liberty,  because  she  had  lost  her 
reason.  When  she  died,  a few  years  later,  we  know  she  was 
buried  by  her  son. 

These  women  must  really  have  been  lifted  above  the  com- 
mon standard  of  humanity,  through  the  intense  ardour  and 
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purity  of  their  faith.  It  would  appear  that  Marie  Durand  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  resistance.  She  certainly  was  its 
spokeswoman.  In  her  letters  we  find  vigorous  intelligence,  a 
rare  gift  of  expression,  a remarkable  nobility  and  firmness  of 
thought.  We  feel  that  she  draws  her  sustenance  from  the 
Bible. 

If  I may,  comparing  them  with  the  past,  mention  recent 
examples,  I would  say  that  the  intelligence,  the  uncommon 
degree  of  culture  I found  during  the  war  amongst  the  protestant 
peasants  of  Thierache,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Ardennes,  is  due 
to  the  same  reason. 

And  so,  though  there  is  of  course  no  direct  proof  of  it, 
history  is  doubtless  right  in  attributing  to  her  the  word  that 
is  still  to  be  seen,  carved  on  the  curb  of  the  cistern  shaft  : 
‘ Eesister.’  Not  the  imperative  form,  ‘ Kesistez,’  which  would 
have  been  as  it  were  an  injunction  to  her  companions,  but 
‘ Eesister,’  in  the  infinitive,  standing  for  a resolution,  expressing 
a promise,  which  is  an  act  of  faith.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
follow  Marie  Durand  through  the  most  moving  episode  of  her 
life,  her  letters  to  her  brother’s  daughter,  Anne  Durand,  for 
whom  she  had  a mother’s  affection,  and  who,  in  the  end, 
recanted  in  order  to  marry  a rich  catholic  many  years  her 
senior. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  eighteenth  century  wore  on,  ideas  of 
tolerance  gained  ground  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  We 
all  know  about  the  trial  of  Galas  in  1762  and  how,  after  a 
three  years’  campaign,  Voltaire  obtained  his  rehabilitation. 
At  about  the  same  time,  in  1766,  the  Prince  de  Beauvau, 
military  commander  in  Languedoc,  took  an  interest  in  these 
unhappy  women.  His  nephew,  Boufflers,  has  described  in  the 
eulogy  of  his  uncle  to  the  Academie  Eran^aise,  his  going  to  see 
them  in  the  Tour  de  Constance.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
scene  : the  great  nobleman,  his  face  drawn  with  pity,  sur- 
rounded by  the  fourteen  prisoners  at  his  feet,  weeping,  sobbing, 
each  pouring  out  the  story  of  her  misery  ; a scene  worthy  of  the 
brush  of  a Greuze,  of  the  pen  of  a Diderot. 

He  did  not  liberate  them  at  once,  as  Boufflers  says.  He 
was  even  blamed  at  Versailles  for  having  liberated  two  of 
them.  But  he  did  not  consider  himself  beaten,  and  at  last,  in 
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1768,  Marie  Durand  was  set  free  after  thirty-eight  years  in 
captivity.  She  was  fifteen  when  she  entered  the  Tower  of 
Constance,  she  left  it  at  fifty-three. 

She  retired  to  her  home,  where  she  still  had  to  fight  against 
poverty  and  the  avarice  of  some  of  her  relatives.  The  true, 
the  great  liberation  came  to  her  in  1776. 

On  their  birthplace,  a stone  tablet  recalls  the  memory  of 
Pierre  and  Marie  Durand.  But  still  more  endurable  than  this 
inscription  is  the  word  clumsily  inscribed  in  the  stone  in  the 
dungeon  of  Aigues-Mortes.  Yesterday,  as  two  centuries  ago, 
resister  has  been  the  motto  of  all  those  who  have  preferred  to 
give  up  life  rather  than  bow  down  to  oppression. 
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from  ' Jrone^  Farrar  6aUiranar  ’ 
(Sol)n  (©uirk). 

By  Sm  WILLIAM  R.  CODLING,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  C.B.E. 

Part  II. — Two  Pastors  of  La  Rochelle.^ 

The  leones  include  the  lives  of  two  Ministers  of  the  Church  of 
La  Rochelle.  These  are  Odet  de  Nort  (c.  1541-1594)  and 
Philip  Vincent  (1595-1652).  The  life  of  de  Nort  covers  the 
period  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  first  siege 
of  La  Rochelle,  that  of  Vincent  the  time  of  comparative  tolera- 
tion under  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  final  famous  siege  of 
the  city  in  1628. 

Parentage  of  de  Nort 

Quick’s  opening  paragraphs  are  generally  characteristic  ; 
that  on  the  life  of  de  Nort  is  an  example  : — 

‘ The  grace  of  God  is  admirable  and  adorable.  It  maketh  a 
wonderful  difference  betwixt  the  nearest  relatives.  It  passeth  by 
the  father  and  darts  its  saving  and  discriminating  beams  upon  the 
son  ...  Ye  shall  see  all  this  verified  in  the  life  of  this  holy  man  of 
God,  Monsieur  de  Nort. 

‘ Agen  is  a capital  citty  and  bishoprick  in  the  Province  of  Guienne 
seated  upon  the  Garonne,  rich  and  populous,  and  next  unto  Bordeaux 
the  principall  citty  of  that  spatious  Dukedome.  There  lived  a man 
of  reputation  for  estate  and  wisdome  with  the  whole  world  in  the 
year  1541.  He  was  called  Marshal  de  Nort  and  at  that  time  was 
Consul  of  the  Citty,  an  office  of  trust  and  honour  much  like  unto  that 
of  Sheriff  in  our  own  cittys.  This  gentleman  was  most  zealous  for 
the  religion  of  his  ancestors  and  exceedingly  enraged  against  that  of 
the  Reformed  ...  I meet  with  this  character  of  him,  that  he  was 
a great,  cruel  and  bitter  persecutor  of  God’s  saints,  a very  wicked  and 
merciless  person,  an  implacable  adversary  of  the  Protestants.  Can 

1 For  Part  I,  see  Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol.  xvii.  No.  4,  p.  288. 
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any  good  come  out  of  this  Nazareth  ? Certainly  not  by  nature.  . . . 
Yet  God  . . . can  cause  a godless  father  to  beget  a son  eminent  for 
godlyness,  and  from  an  enraged  idolater  can  extract  a Zerubbaal,  a 
batterer  down  of  Baal. 

‘ What  children  Marshal  de  Nort  bad  besides  Mr.  Odet  I know  not. 
’Tis  probable  he  bad  others  because  he  designed  this  bis  son  for  the 
Church.  . . . He  had  provided  for  this  his  intended  priest  some  good 
and  fat  parsonages  that  he  might  be  warm  and  live  at  ease  in  the 
world,  and  the  better  to  qualify  him  for  his  sacerdotal  function  he 
sent  him  to  the  University  of  Paris.  . . . But  quite  contrary  to 
Martial’s  intentions  are  God’s  designments  for  his  son  Odet.’ 

Conversion  of  de  Nort. 

In  Paris  Odet  came  into  contact  with  the  Keformers,  and 
during  a period  of  persecution  in  1557  he  was  among  certain 
suspects  who  were  imprisoned. 

‘ But  by  some  means  or  other  he  got  out  of  his  jaylor’s  hands. 
Header,  I am  as  ignorant  of  the  manner  as  thyself.  But  delivered 
he  was.  . . . Foreseeing  that  if  he  returned  home  to  his  father  at 
Agen  he  must  either  dissemble  his  faith  ...  or  else  return  to 
Egypt,  Sodom  and  Babylon  ...  he  doth  therefor  steere  his  course 
unto  Geneva  and  sits  down  at  the  feet  of  that  most  eminent  Gamaliel, 
Mr.  Calvin.’ 

Ministry  at  Agen. 

He  studied  for  the  ministry  under  Calvin,  and  on  his  ordina- 
tion in  1561  he  was  sent  to  serve  the  church  of  Castle  Moron, 
near  Agen. 

‘ It  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  sencibly  the  old  Marshall  de 
Nort  was  afflicted  at  his  son’s  heresy  (for  so  he  deemed  it)  and  at  his 
boldness  at  preaching  up  the  new  religion  almost  at  his  very  door. 
Nothing  did  ever  trouble  him  like  it.’ 

The  Eeformation  was,  however,  making  headway  in  Agen, 
and  de  Nort  was  called  to  preach  in  the  houses  of  certain 
citizens  in  January  1561.  ‘ Odet’s  father  and  the  other 

magistrates  did  fret  and  fume,  rage  and  storme  at  this  progress 
of  the  Gospel.’  They  were,  however,  powerless  as  the  people 
of  Agen  claimed  a special  permission  for  such  assemblies  given 
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under  the  King’s  broad  seal.  An  appeal  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Province  was  useless  as  he  wished  to  curry  favour  with  the 
King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV,  and  therefore  supported 
the  reformers.  The  Protestants  in  Agen  now  numbered  about 
seven  thousand.  They  took  possession  of  a little-used  Catholic 
church  for  their  own  use,  there  was  an  outburst  of  image- 
breaking with  which  each  side  charged  the  other,  charges  of 
sedition  were  brought  against  the  Protestants  and  there  was 
rioting. 

Ministry  at  Toulouse. 

De  Nort,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  the  city.  In 
November  1561  he  was  sent  by  the  Synod  held  at  St.  Foy  to 
Toulouse,  in  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  these  assemblies  of 
lending  the  ministers  of  one  place  to  another  for  the  general 
good.  De  Nort  remained  at  his  new  post  as  a ' faithful  and 
painful  preacher  ’ until  early  in  1563,  when  preaching  within  a 
wailed  town  was  forbidden.  De  Nort  took  the  oath  to  observe 
the  regulation  which  was  required  of  ministers  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  he  preached  in  the  open  air  outside  the  walls. 
The  Parliament  of  Toulouse  was  very  hostile  to  the  Keformed, 

‘ and  did  make  them  change  their  place  of  religious  worship  on 
purpose  to  vex  and  trouble  them  several  times,’  until  at  last  ' they 
build  a very  fair  Temple  capable  of  containing  eight  thousand 
persons  which  . . . proved  too  little  for  their  numbers,  for  there 
stood  as  many  thousands  without  as  there  were  within.’ 

Monsieur  de  Barelles. 

A period  of  peace  followed,  broken  by  the  conduct  of  one 
of  de  Nort’s  fellow  ministers.  Quick  tells  us, 

‘ Monsieur  de  Barelles,  who  was  colleague  with  Monsieur  de 
Nort  . . . was  a man  of  a fiery  temper  and  by  his  imprudence  and 
impolitick  utterings  exposed'  himself  and  the  poor  church  to  those 
many  mischiefs  they  afterwards  suffered.  I am  not  writing  a civil 
history  but  the  life  of  a single  man,  who  was  most  eminent  for 
prudence  and  patience,  but  his  cool  and  sedate  temper  could  not 
keep  his  colleague  within  bounds.’ 
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Fighting  at  Toulouse. 

The  friction  fomented  by  Barelles  at  length  came  to  a head  ; 
Quick  says  that  the  Catholic  clergy  incited  the  mob  against 
the  Eeformers.  The  town  authorities  forced  the  Protestants 
to  agree 

‘ that  they  would  wholly  quit  the  town  the  very  next  day,  having 
their  lives  only  given  them.  . . . Yet  they  were  no  sooner  got 
without  the  citty  than  they  met  with  a crew  of  robbers  and  murderers 
so  that  if  any  of  them  escaped  it  was  a miracle.  How  Monsieur  de 
Nort  was  preserved  I cannot  tell.  I suppose  he  went  out  to  Monsieur 
Duras  who  was  one  of  the  Protestant  lords.’ 

De  Nort  was  among  the  followers  of  this  Symphorien  de  Durfort, 
Seigneur  de  Duras,  on  the  occasion  of  a fight  against  the 
notorious  Blaise  de  Montluc  in  which  Duras  was  defeated. 

Captivity  and  rescue  by  Mme.  de  Launay. 

De  Nort  ‘ was  wounded  in  the  head  and  made  a prisoner  by  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  who  yet  was  ignorant  of  his 
quality  and  detained  him  in  hope  of  a ranson.  This  Captain  brought 
him  into  Rochelle  where  he  was  quartered  in  the  house  of  a doctor  of 
physick  whose  name  was  de  Launay.  De  Launay’s  wife  was  a sincere 
Protestant  and  a very  witty  gentlewoman.  Monsieur  de  Nort, 
finding  her  to  be  of  the  Reformed  Religion  discovers  himself  unto 
her.  . . . She  therefore  sets  her  wits  on  work  how  to  procure  liberty 
for  this  prisoner  of  Christ  and  by  her  ingenious  policy  doth  effectually 
obtain  it,  the  manner  being  this  : — Whenever  the  captain  who  was 
quartered  at  her  house  came  in  she  would  cry  unto  him  “ What 
meane  you.  Sir,  to  trouble  and  burden  me  with  this  Goujat,  with  this 
wretched  Lansperzade  ? I can  entertain  your  Honour  chearfully, 
but  must  I be  plagued  with  one  of  the  blackguard  ? ” She  rang 
the  cavalier  her  guest  so  many  of  theise  peals  dayly  that  at  last  his 
ears  were  quite  stunned  with  the  noise  and  din  of  them  “Sir,”  saith 
she,  “ this  pittyfull  beggarly  raskall  is  always  lolling  in  the  chimney 
corner ; you  see  how  desmutted  and  durty  he  is  with  lying  in  the 
ashes.  ...  I beg  of  you  to  rid  me  and  my  house  of  this  skullion.” 
The  captain  did  not  keep  him  out  of  any  love  he  had  for  him,  but 
merely  out  of  hopes  to  gaine  one  time  or  other  a piece  of  money  from 
him  and  yet  he  despaired  of  getting  anything  considerable  by  him 
because  he  took  him  for  some  meane  and  sorry  fellow.  But  his 
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landlady  following  him  every  day  with  her  clamour  and  importuni- 
ties, he  told  her  at  last,  “ Madame,  give  me  but  an  indifferent  sum 
of  money  and  I will  bestow  him  upon  you  to  doe  with  him  what  you 
will.”  She  counts  down  her  money  to  the  captain,  who  immediately 
dischargeth  his  prisoner.  . . . The  church  of  Rochelle  were  informed 
by  her  of  this  whole  affair  and  they  were  not  a little  glad  that  they 
had  recovered  such  a pretious  jewell.  It  was  not  safe  for  them  to 
harbour  him  as  yet  within  their  walls  tho  they  wanted  him.  . . .’ 


Ministry  at  NieuiL 

‘ Wherefore  they  convey  him  out  of  the  way  to  the  borough  of 
Niueill  distant  from  Rochelle  about  three  miles.  Here  in  this  town 
he  kept  conventicles  and  preached  in  private  as  all  his  brethren  did 
under  the  Cross,  and  yet  so  courageous  was  Monsieur  de  Nort  that 
when  occasion  offered  itself  he  would  venture  publickly  into  the 
pulpit.’ 


Ministry  at  La  Bochelle. 

‘ But  the  church  of  Rochelle  was  more  wise  than  to  let  this 
burning,  shining  light  be  hid  under  the  bushell  of  Niueill.  That  little 
field  shall  not  bury  in  its  bowells  such  a masse  of  spirituall  treasure, 
wherefore  they  get  him  away  from  that  petty  flock  to  feed  their 
most  numerous  company.  In  this  church  and  citty  this  worthy 
man  of  God  spent  about  one  and  thirty  years  serving  their  soules 
night  and  day.’ 

These  thirty-one  years  were  from  1563  until  his  death  in  1594. 

‘ Monsieur  [Philip]  Vincent  who  succeeded  him  in  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  church  of  Rochelle  giveth  him  this  elegy,  that  he 
edified  it  by  his  life  and  doctrine  during  the  vrhole  time  of  his 
ministry.’ 


Influence  in  Wars  of  Beligion. 

Quick  goes  on  to  quote  Agrippa  d’Aubigny’s  Universal 
History  on  the  labours  of  Monsieur  de  Nort  during  the  siege  of 
1572  and  his  account  of  the  events  of  1577.  In  that  year 
Henri  I de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conde,  appealed  to  the  people 
of  the  city  to  resist  the  expected  attack  of  Henri,  Due  de  Guise, 
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who  had  just  formed  the  Holy  Catholic  League  against  the 
Eeformed.  He  so  moved  a gathering  of  the  citizens  that  they 

‘ cryed  out,  one  and  all,  as  in  a shout  of  battell,  that  they  had  now 
this  time  a good  and  just  cause  and  an  undoubted  right  to  defend 
themselves,  upon  which  word  Monsieur  de  Nort,  their  pastor,  be- 
speaks the  whole  assembly  . . . concluding  that  it  was  not  enuf  for 
them  to  have  a good  and  just  cause  and  an  undoubted  right  to 
defend  themselves  but  they  must  also  do  it  by  just,  good,  and  lawful 
means.’ 

He  proceeded  to  call  upon  the  Prince  and  his  officers  to  restrain 
all  their  troops  from  any  form  of  excess  and  cruelty  under  pain 
of  the  condemnation  of  God. 

‘ This  zeale  of  the  holy  man  was  most  kindly  accepted  by  the 
Prince  and  he  was  had  in  just  honour  for  his  freedom  and  faithful- 
ness.’ 

Death  of  de  Nort. 

Odet  de  Nort  died  after  an  illness  of  some  months  in  1594. 
Quick  quotes  contemporary  letters  on  his  learning  and  his 
powers  as  a preacher.  His  colleague,  Jean  Vincent,  said  of  him, 

‘ I do  esteem  him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  preachers  in  the 
world.  His  zeale,  his  learning,  his  eloquence  doe  ravish  me  into 
an  admiration  of  him  . . . and  let  me  add  that  they  have  excited 
in  me  a spark  of  ambition  contrary  to  my  nature  to  imitate  this 
great  man.’ 

Philippe  Vincent,  the  second  of  the  pastors  of  La  Kochelle 
whose  lives  were  written  by  Quick,  was  born  in  1595,  a year  after 
the  death  of  de  Nort.  The  biography  proper  is  preceded  by 
a long  history  of  the  Church  of  La  Eochelle,  with  particular 
stress  upon  its  prosperity  and  the  strict  discipline  maintained 
by  the  Consistory  in  the  last  years  of  Monsieur  de  Nort’s  life 
and  in  the  period  that  followed.  Since  Vincent’s  ministry 
covered  the  famous  siege  of  the  city  in  1628,  we  should  expect 
that  a good  deal  of  space  would  be  devoted  to  the  events  of 
that  time,  but  Quick  is  much  more  at  pains  to  relate  instances 
of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  pastors  and  elders  over  their 
flock. 
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Earhj  life  of  Vincent. 

Jean  Vincent,  ‘ a very  learned  and  famous  minister  of  the 
Gospel  at  Saumur,’  was  lent  to  La  Kochelle  to  assist  the  aged 
Monsieur  de  Nort,  whom  he  survived  about  four  years. 

‘ His  son  Philip  was  but  three  years  old  when  his  father  departed 
this  life.  His  afflicted  mother  did  afterwards  find  rest  in  the  house 
of  her  second  husband,  Monsieur  Perilleau,  who  was  the  right  worthy 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Chinon.’ 

Monsieur  Perilleau  had  the  young  Philippe 

‘ bred  up  abroad  under  the  strict  and  severe  discipline  of  the  colledges 
and  free  schools  of  the  Reformed  and  when  he  was  well  advanced 
in  his  knowledge  of  classick  authors  both  Greek  and  Latine  ...  he 
sent  him  unto  the  University  of  France.’ 

On  his  ordination  he  became  assistant  to  his  step-father  at 
Chinon,  and  in  1626  the  National  Synod  sent  him  as  sixth 
minister  to  the  church  of  La  Rochelle. 

Debates  with  Jesuits. 

‘ He  was  a most  excellent  preacher  and  acute  disputant  and  was 
frequently  engaged  with  the  Jesuits,  but  to  their  little  honour,  who 
found  him  to  be  in  truth  what  they  spake  of  him  by  way  of  raillery, 
viz.  to  be  2000  strong  (n.b.  vingt-cent  is  2000  in  French).  The 
Count  d’Oignon  Governor  of  Rochelle  had  a great  esteem  for  him, 
tho  he  were  of  the  contrary  religion,  and  was  not  a little  pleased  to 
see  him  baffle  the  bigotted  regular  clergy.  It  was  usual  with  him 
in  his  sermons  when  he  confuted  the  Popish  doctrine  to  have  this 
saying  in  his  mouth,  “ Now  will  I give  thee,  0 thou  Church  of  Rome, 
a mortal  blow.”  And  it  proved  so  for  he  was  invincible  and  un- 
answerable in  his  arguments.  . . . The  Church  flourished  under  his 
ministry  and  the  established  order  and  discipline  was  kept  up  in  its 
power  and  vigour  ...  for  he  was  uncorrupt  and  impartial!.’ 

Suspension  of  Prince  de  Conde. 

In  illustration  of  the  freedom  from  respect  of  persons  which 
prevailed  in  applying  the  regulations  of  the  church,  Quick  gives 
several  examples.  One  is  that  of  the  action  taken  in  the  time 
of  Monsieur  de  Nort  against  Henri  I,  Prmce  de  Conde. 

‘ When  the  Prince  of  Conde  . . . had  given  letters  of  mark  to 
some  pirates  this  very  Consistory  suspended  him  (tho  he  were  the 
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great  heroe  of  that  age)  from  the  Lord’s  Table  and  when  he  appealed 
from  their  authority  to  that  of  a national  Synod,  the  National  Synod 
of  St.  Foy  did,  in  the  year  1578,  desire  the  Prince  to  remoove  the 
occasion  of  the  said  scandall  and  to  take  in  good  part  the  admonition 
of  the  church  and  to  be  reconciled  to  it.’ 

Suspension  of  Duchesse  de  Bohan. 

But  the  most  dramatic  story  is  that  of  Marguerite,  only 
surviving  child  and  heiress  of  Henri,  Due  de  Bohan  and  Prince 
de  Leon.  In  1645  she  married  Henri,  Marquis  de  Chabot,  a 
catholic,  who  took  the  name  of  Eohan-Chabot. 

‘ Marguerite  of  Leon,  Dutchess  of  Rohan  (a  Princesse  of  a vast 
estate  but  of  a far  vaster  spirit)  haveing  marryed  the  Marquis  of 
Chabot,  a Papist,  according  to  the  officce  of  the  Romish  missall,  yet 
without  haveing  changed  her  religion,  although  for  that  once  she 
went  to  masse.  When  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper  came 
she  did,  as  of  course,  present  herself  first  at  the  head  of  all  the  ladys 
to  communicate  . . . Monsieur  Vincent  did  then  give  the  elements, 
but  when  she  would  have  received  them  at  his  hands,  he  bespake  her 
in  these  words  . . . “ Madame,  till  your  Highness  hath  repaired  the 
scandall  which  you  have  given  the  church  of  God,  I cannot,  I dare 
not,  admit  you  to  participate  in  this  august  Sacrament.  You  are 
by  the  discipline  of  the  house  of  God  now  cast  out  of  it  and  become 
an  excommunicate  person.  . . . You  have  nothing  to  doe  here  at 
present.  You  must  be  gone.”  These  words  were  heard  by  the 
congregation  as  thunder  and  lightening,  with  terror  and  astonishment. 
The  great  spirit  of  this  lady  was  so  well  known  in  all  France  that  the 
best  friends  of  Monsieur  Vincent  feared  that  she  would  never  digest 
nor  forgive  him  this  affront.  . . . She  who  put  her  hand  upon  her 
dagger  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Estates  of  Brittaine,  challenging  the 
Mareschall  of  Meilleraye,^  who  then  and  there  presided  . . . she,  I 
say,  this  mighty  fierce  lyoness  that  would  never  have  suffered  the 
least  indignity  from  the  greatest  man  alive,  did  yet  at  the  severe 
rebukes  of  her  reverend  pastor  abase  and  humble  herself  like  a lamb 
and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  answered,  “ My  father,  I have  sinned 
against  God,  His  church,  and  my  own  soul.  Tell  me,  my  father, 
what  satisfaction  I must  give  for  my  scandalous  crime  and  I will 
doe  it  immediately,  onely  let  me  not  be  cut  off  as  a rotten  member 
from  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus.”  The  administration  of  the  Holy 


Charles  de  la  Porte,  Due  de  la  Meilleraie. 
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Sacrament  was  for  about  an  half  hour  interrupted  and  suspended. 
Monsieur  Vincent  with  his  colleagues  the  Pastors  of  the  church  and 
the  Elders,  retire  into  the  Consistory.  The  faithfull  in  the  interim 
doe  offer  up  their  particular  and  secret  prayers  unto  God  that  they 
may  not  lose  this  great  Princesse.  The  Consistory  . . . haveing 
consulted  and  debated  about  the  Dutchesse  her  penance,  came  to 
this  resolution,  that  she  should  upon  her  bended  knees  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  church  penitently  confess  her  fault.’ 

She  was  also  to  sign  a document  promising  never  more  to 
attend  mass,  to  bring  up  her  children  in  the  Eeformed  Eeligion, 
and  to  adhere  faithfully  to  it  herself  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

‘ The  Ministers  and  Elders  returne  againe  into  the  Temple,  and 
Monsieur  Vincent  haveing  read  that  paper  to  the  Dutchesse  demands 
whether  she  would  subscribe  it.  This  most  noble  lady,  with  a shower 
of  tears  . . . told  him  she  was  most  willing  to  doe  it,  which  being 
signed  by  her  ...  he  offered  up  a most  devout  prayer  unto  God 
on  her  behalf.’ 

The  service  was  then  resumed,  and  the  Duchesse  received 
the  Sacrament  first  among  the  women  present,  ‘ for  that  was  the 
custom  of  the  French  churches,  the  men  communicated  first  and 
when  they  had  done  then  the  women.’  The  fears  of  Monsieur 
Vincent’s  friends  were  unfounded  ; ‘ he  was  ever  honoured  by 
the  Dutchess  of  Eohan,  notwithstanding  his  rough  dealing 
with  her,  for  she  considered  him  as  a faithfull  physician  of  her 
pretious  soul,  who  concerned  himself,  tho  to  his  own  prejudice, 
with  its  everlasting  welfare.’ 

Death  of  Philip  Vincent. 

‘ Monsieur  Vincent  served  the  Church  of  Eochelle  six  and  twenty 
years  and  then  dyed  in  the  Lord  being  five  and  fifty  years  old,  anno 
1652.’  1 

He  left  a widow  and  children,  but  their  names  are  not  given. 
The  events  of  his  life  connected  with  the  siege  of  La  Eochelle 
are  curiously  neglected.  What  Quick  does  relate  is  as  follows  : 

Embassy  to  Charles  I. 

‘ Monsieur  Vincent  was  a man  of  large  acquaintance  and  held  a 
correspondence  with  persons  of  the  highest  quahty  in  the  Kingdome. 

1 According  to  Haag  in  La  France  Protestante,  March  20,  1651. 
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Yea  and  the  Ambassadors  of  foreine  princes  residing  in  Paris  graced 
him  with  their  letters  as  also  did  the  chiefe  ministers  of  state.  A 
man’s  wisdome  shall  make  his  face  to  shine  and  introduce  into  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  personages.  The  Citty  and  church  of  La 
Rochelle  had  so  great  a confidence  in  his  abilitys  and  integrity  that 
they  gave  him  as  their  deputy  unto  our  King  Charles  the  First,  a 
commission  to  desire  His  Majesty’s  assistance  of  them  in  their  great 
distress,  they  being  at  that  time  besieged  by  the  French  King  without 
and  devoured  by  a most  terrible  famine  within.’ 

The  address  delivered  by  Vincent  to  the  King  is  given  at 
length  and  is  a moving  reproach  to  Charles  for  the  false  hopes 
he  had  raised  and  the  additional  sufferings  caused  by  his  un- 
fulfilled pledges  of  support.  One  passage  may  be  given  as 
an  example. 

‘ Pardon,  Sire,  theise  undecent  expressions  of  ours  in  your  royall 
presence  which  yet  come  from  a dying  people  groaning  at  the  grave’s 
mouth.  ...  In  the  name  of  God,  Sire,  whilst  there  is  any  breath  in 
us  and  before  we  doe  quite  expire,  command  that  your  succours  doe 
hasten  to  our  assistance  and  if  yet  some  diligence  be  used  we  will  be 
bound  upon  perill  of  our  lives  unto  your  Majesty  that  they  shall  not 
arrive  too  late  to  save  us.’ 

Peter  Kamus. 

In  contrast  with  the  lives  of  the  Pastors  of  Dieppe  and 
La  Eochelle,  we  may  place  that  of  Peter  Eamus,^  University 
Professor  at  Paris.  Here  there  is  no  question  of  sketching 
the  history  of  a local  church  ; attention  is  concentrated  upon 
Eamus  himself  and  we  get  a vivid  impression  of  the  pious 
savant,  with  some  entertaining  glimpses  into  university  life  in 
his  day. 

Origin  and  Early  Life. 

The  ‘ Icon  ’ opens  with  details  of  his  alleged  humble  origin. 

' There  is  an  obscure  village  in  the  county  of  Vermandois  and 
Province  of  Picardy  which  is  called  Quut,^  famous  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  renowned  Professor  of  mathematicks  Peter  Eamus. 
He  came  into  the  world  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1515,  an  auspicious 

^ He  is  best  known  under  this  Latin  form  of  his  name,  which  was  Pierre 
la  Ramee. 

^ l.e.,  Cuth. 
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year  because  Francis  the  first  of  that  name,  King  of  France,  the 
great  Mecaenas  and  patron  of  learned  men  was  then  crowned.  Our 
Ram.us  was  upbraided  by  his  invidious  colleagues  in  the  University 
of  Paris  with  the  meannes  of  his  extraction  and  they  thought  to 
blacken  him  because  his  father  had  been  a collier.’ 

The  truth,  however,  was  that  the  grandfather  of  Kamus, 
member  of  an  ancient  family,  had  lost  all  his  possessions  near 
Liege  in  a period  of  war,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Picardy, 

‘ where,  not  knowing  how  to  live  and  mauntain  his  family  he  . . , 
did  make  a vertue  of  necessity  and  hiring  coppices  of  a gentleman 
in  those  parts  . . . did  cut  them  down,  and  charking  the  wood  did 
sell  those  coales  for  a livlihood  unto  the  neighbour  towns.  . . . His 
son  turned  farmer  and  by  his  laborious  pains  in  tillage  and  manuring 
of  grounds  made  a hard  shift  for  a sorry  and  miserable  subsistence. 
He  was  the  immediate  father  of  our  Professor.  Grievous  were  the 
afflictions  of  those  parents  and  Peter  had  his  share  in  them.  . . . All 
that  his  parents  could  do  for  him  was  to  bring  him  up  until  he  had 
-attained  the  age  of  eight  years,  but  not  in  learning.  For  he  was 
nine  years  old  when  he  first  learned  his  alphabet.  And  it  was  on 
this  occasion  : A lady  passing  before  his  father’s  house  wanted  a 
lacquay.  Ramus  recommended  his  son,  tho  but  a lad,  unto  her 
service.  . . . Peter  waiteth  upon  his  mistress  unto  Paris  and  is 
there  turned  off  to  seek  his  fortunes.  . . . Wandering  up  and  down 
the  citty  and  that  quarter  of  it  that  is  called  the  University  he 
happened  upon  one  of  the  colledges  and  publick  schools  in  which  the 
students  were  then  sollemnly  performing  their  academical  exer- 
cises. . . . This  strange  sight  did  so  affect  and  ravish  our  young 
Ramus  that  he  had  no  rest  night  nor  day  in  his  spirit,  bemoaning 
his  own  ignorance  who  knew  not  so  much  as  one  letter  in  the  book 
and  by  reason  of  it  did  differ  in  his  own  thoughts  but  little  from  a 
beast.’ 

After  two  appeals  to  an  uncle,  he  got  from  the  latter  a very 
small  allowance. 

Life  at  University, 

‘ Yet  with  this  inconsiderable  supply  did  our  young  Ramus 
hasten  back  again  to  Paris  and  gets  himself  admitted  a servitor 
unto  some  schollars  in  the  Colledge  of  Navarre.  Here  he  conflicted 
with  innumerable  difficulties,  deep  poverty,  naturall  stupidity, 
profound  ignorance  and  a very  vitious  education.  . . . He  endured 
great  hardship  for  many  years  together  in  this  house,  being  forced 
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to  trot  up  and  down  the  streets  all  day  about  the  many  errands  and 
businesses  of  those  whom  he  served  that  he  might  gain  his  short 
commons  and  then  so  toyled  like  a mill-horse  all  night  at  his  book- 
studys  that  he  might  understand  the  tongues  and  sciences.  And 
the  Lord  blessed  his  endeavours  so  that  in  time  he  atchieved  a vast 
stock  of  knowledge  and  was  deservedly  esteemed  one  of  the  chiefest 
ornaments  of  France.’ 

His  career  of  more  than  forty  years  as  a tutor  and  lecturer 
in  the  University  of  Paris  was  stormy  but  distinguished.  Quick 
brings  to  his  narrative  of  these  intellectual  wars  the  same  zest 
with  which  he  describes  the  physical  struggles  of  the  reformed 
in  Dieppe. 

The  first  battle  arose  on  the  subject  and  the  teachings  of 
Aristotle.  At  his  ‘ inception  ’ or  admission  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  the  young  man  caused  a stir  by  maintaining  that  the 
‘ philosophical  dictates  of  Aristotle  were  so  many  figments.’ 

Attack  on  Aristotle. 

‘ The  examining  masters  were  extremely  puzzled  and  concerned 
at  this  paradox  and  the  inceptor’s  insolency  did  very  much  trouble 
them  and  they  labourde  with  him  the  whole  day,  tho’  to  no  purpose, 
to  retract  and  lay  by  his  thesis.  From  that  time  forward  he  did 
refute  and  batter  down  Aristotle.’ 

At  the  age  of  about  thirty  he  published  a system  of  logic 
and  a work  called  ‘ Animadversions  upon  Aristotle.’ 

‘ This  created  him  a world  of  vexation.  For  no  sooner  were  his 
Animadversions  on  Aristotle  published  but  he  gate  a nest  of  hornets 
about  his  ears.  For  some  persons  in  the  name  of  the  University 
accused  him  in  the  Praetorian  Court.  The  crime  layd  unto  his 
charge  was  that  by  impugning  Aristotle  he  cut  the  very  heart  strings 
of  all  the  sciences.’ 

The  matter  was  carried  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and 
finally  a committee  of  enquiry  was  appointed.  ‘ There  was  a 
very  smart  and  tedious  debate  which  held  two  whole  days,’ 
and  Eamus  was  forbidden 

‘ for  the  future  either  to  teach  or  write  or  in  any  way  or  manner  to 
intermeddle  with  any  part  of  philosophy.  Yea,  they  proceeded  so 
far  in  wreaking  their  mallice  upon  him  that  they  doe  order  some 
scurrilous  persons  to  compose  a comedy  and  to  bring  forth  Ramus 
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with  his  logick  to  he  hooted  and  laughed  at  upon  the  publick  theater. 
But  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  stood  Ramus  his  friend  and  extricated 
him  out  of  theise  perplexing  troubles,  for  he  persuaded  the  King 
that  philosophy  ought  to  injoy  its  full  liberty/ 

Career  as  Teacher. 

The  upshot  of  this  and  other  similar  disputes  was  that  Earnus 
was  re-established  in  his  privileges  and  duties,  while  his  fame 
and  influence  as  a teacher  and  author  steadily  increased. 
About  1544  he  became  head  of  the  College  of  Preles.  He  had 
now  a European  reputation,  and  at  this  time  published  his 
edition  of  Cicero.  In  1551,  at  the  instigation  of  his  patron 
Charles  de  Guise,  the  Cardinal  de  L'orraine,  Henri  II  ‘ gave  order 
that  he  should  be  chosen  into  the  number  of  the  Royal  Pro- 
fessors,’ creating  for  his  benefit  a twelfth  chair  ‘ d’eloquence  et 
de  philosophie.’  He  also  lectured  on  mathematics.  In  1566 
he  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

‘ Never  were  the  publick  schools  so  filled  with  schollars  as  when 
Ramus  got  into  the  pulpit.  He  outshined  and  eclipsed  in  their  own 
sphere  all  other  the  Royal  Professors  of  the  University  of  Paris,  . . . 
His  colleagues  beholding  the  school  and  lectures  of  Ramus  crowded 
and  thronged  with  auditors  and  their  seats  and  areas  thin  and  empty 
. . . they  were  grieved  and  vexed  at  the  very  heart.  . . . Ramus 
endured  their  petulancy  with  singular  constancy  and  laboured  to 
break  their  rancorous  malice  by  the  sweetness  of  his  obligeing  temper 
and  most  Christian  kindnesses.  It  happened  one  day  in  the  College 
of  Cambray  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1552  as  he  began  his  logick 
lectures  that  his  malicious  adversaries  would  have  daunted  him  by 
their  obstreperous  outcrys,  hissings  and  stampings  of  feet.  But 
Ramus,  not  in  the  least  appalled  or  dismayed,  did  in  their  lucid 
intervals  set  about  his  work  and  persisted  in  it  with  a wonderful 
presence  of  mind  till  the  hour  expired,  which  wrought  in  them  such 
a confusion  and  consternation  that  they  did  never  afterwards 
trouble  him  in  that  kind.  . . . And  at  this  rate  did  he  comport 
himself  towards  his  learned  enemys  passing  by  their  unhandsome 
dealings  with  him  in  silence  as  if  he  had  never  seen  nor  observed 
them.’ 

Debate  with  Sorbonne  about  Letter  Q. 

‘ His  worst  and  most  implacable  enemys  were  the  Sorbonites, 
who  perpetually  quarrelled  with  him.  . . . My  reader  shall  see  upon 
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what  grounds.  . . . The  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  said  he  pronounced 
the  letter  Q as  they  did  the  letter  K and  instead  of  “ quisquis  ” 
would  always  read  and  speak  “ kiskis.”  . . . The  Sorbonites  being 
hugely  conceited  of  themselves,  tenacious,  and  w^edded  to  their 
own  opinions  and  antick  ways  and  customes,  would  needs  deprive 
a certain  dignitary  of  the  Gallican  church  of  his  . . . benefices  for 
this  horrible  crime  of  pronouncing  Q as  Ramus  and  the  other  Royal 
Professors  did.  This  engaged  Ramus  in  his  cause  and  he  espoused 
it  zealously,  pleading  it  before  the  Parliament  with  those  unanswer- 
able arguments  that  he  retrieved  the  estate  of  his  client  and  obtained 
from  that  august  assembly  this  decree,  That  it  should  be  lawful  for 
everyone  to  pronounce  the  letter  Q as  best  pleased  him.”  ’ 

Having  given  an  account  of  his  hero’s  professional  career 
and  a list  of  his  voluminous  writings  on  various  subjects.  Quick 
turns  to  his  characteristics  as  a man  and  his  way  of  life. 

Personal  Qualities. 

‘ As  to  his  person  he  was  fair  and  tall  of  stature  ...  of  a 
vigorous  constitution  and  in  travell  indefatigable.  . . . He  had  a 
generous  nature,  frank  without  guile,  for  he  could  never  dissemble. 

. . . He  could  not  be  hired  to  write  a panegyrick  about  a vitious 
person,  although  he  were  a great  king.  . . . When  he  was  dull  and 
restiffe  he  would  quicken  his  spirits  by  playing  at  ball.  . . . The 
poor,  and  especially  poor  schollars,  were  most  kindly  relieved  by 
him,  for  he  was  most  sensible  of  their  pinching  wants  and  difficulties, 
having  been  one  himself.  It  was  his  custom  when  he  went  down 
into  his  native  country  to  single  out  those  poor  lads  who  were  of 
towardly  and  ingenious  spirits  and  pay  for  their  schoohng,  and  when 
they  were  ripe  for  the  University  he  would  send  for  them  up  to  Paris 
and  lodge  them  under  his  own  roof  and  tuition  in  his  colledg  of 
Pralee.  . . . After  his  father’s  death,  his  mother  being  left  a solitary 
and  desolate  widow,  Ramus  would  frequently  ride  down  into  the 
country  of  Vermandois  on  no  other  errand  than  to  visit  her,  nor  did 
he  present  himself  before  her  with  empty  hands,  but  brought  her 
good  guifts  and  a full  purse  . . . and  he  would  often  send  for  her 
up  to  Paris  and  treat  her  with  all  filial  duty  and  observance.’ 

So  far  we  might  wonder  why  Hamus  should  appear  among 
a company  of  Protestant  pastors,  but  Quick  at  length  turns 
from  the  scholar  and  controversialist  to  present  the  pious 
reformer.  He  introduces  this  side  of  his  subject  as  follows  : 

‘ And  thus,  good  Reader,  you  have  the  brief  history  of  Monsieur 
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Ramee’s  life  in  the  University  of  Paris  for  almost  forty  years.  But 
we  must  pass  over  to  a sadder  scene.’ 

Conversion  to  Protestantism. 

Eamus  remained  in  the  Church  of  Eome  until  he  was 
betTveen  forty  and  fifty.  Quick  relates  the  history  of  his 
conversion  to  Protestantism  as  follows  : 

‘ The  preachings  and  disputes  of  our  first  Reformers  made  a very 
great  noise  in  the  Kingdome  and  stirred  up  ail  the  curious  wits  of  the 
Gallick  nation  to  enquire  into  the  true  reason  of  the  secession  from 
the  Romish  synagogue.  Among  theise  Peter  Ramus  was  allarumde 
with  the  fame  of  theise  transactions  and  altho  till  this  time  he  had 
been  an  utter  stranger  to  the  divine -Scriptures  yet  being  now  told 
by  some  that  the  Holy  Bible  was  the  word  of  God  ...  he  doth 
seriously  consult  those  most  sacred  pages.’ 

Strange  to  say  it  was  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  who  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  a final  decision.  In  1561 
Eamus  attending  the  Cardinal  to  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy  heard 
him  declare 

‘ that  of  the  fifteen  centuries  in  which  the  Christian  religion  had 
existed  in  the  world  the  first  was  its  age  of  gould  . . . but  the 
further  the  Church  receded  from  that  . . . she  grew  worse  and  more 
corrupt.  Whereupon  Eamus  concluded  that  the  present  Church 
must  be  conformed  in  all  . . . unto  the  pure  primitive  and  apostoli- 
call  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  close  in  with  the  Reformed,  which 
accordingly  he  did.’ 

Foreign  Travel. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Civil  War  in  1562,  Eamus 
retired  to  Fontainebleau,  to  find  on  his  return  that  his  College 
of  Preles  had  been  wrecked  and  plundered.  He  obtained  a 
special  passport  from  the  King  with  permission  to  travel  for  a 
year  and  visit  foreign  universities.  He  visited  Johann  Sturm, 
the  Rector  of  Strasbourg  University. 

‘ Here  Sturmius  and  Eamus  diverted  themselves,  not  with  vaine, 
frothy  and  unprofitable  talk  but  ...  in  most  excellent  discourses 
about  the  arts  and  sciences,  concerning  the  best  methods  of  educating 
youth  and  what  are  the  most  proper  rewards  to  encourage  wit  and 
industry.’ 
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He  spent  a night  at  Freiberg,  where  he  saw  ‘ that  master- 
piece of  art,  a spheere  framed  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Copernicus.’  His  visit  to  Heidelberg  was  marked  by  his  formal 
reception  as  a Protestant.  He  made  an  abjuration  of  Eoman 
Catholicism  in  the  French  church  there,  received  the  Sacrament 
and  explained  the  reasons  for  his  change  of  faith  in  an  hour’s 
oration.  He  made  further  travels,  but  ‘ there  is  a strong 
loadstone  in  our  native  country,  and  its  attractive  vertue  drew 
our  Eamus  back  again  to  Paris  and  to  his  Colledg  of  Praeley.’ 
He  became  a member  of  the  Protestant  congregation  in  Paris, 
and  soon  encountered  enmity  caused  by  his  change  of  religion. 
The  King,  Charles  IX,  however,  had  ‘ settled  upon  him  a most 
noble  stipend  to  incourage  his  studys,  although  he  knew  very 
well  that  he  was  a Protestant.’ 

Death. 

Nevertheless  when  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  arrived,  he 
was  a marked  victim.  Quick  lays  the  blame  upon  Jacques 
Charpentier,  another  of  the  Eoyal  Professors,  who 

‘ being  a Romish  biggot  was  imaged  at  him  not  onely  for  his  religion 
but  because  of  his  great  interest  with  the  schollars  who  all  preferred 
Ramus  above  him  and  flocked  in  greater  numbers  unto  his  lectures. 
This  villain,  big  with  envy  and  boyling  with  fury  against  godly 
Ramus,  in  that  horrible  massacre  of  the  Protestants  on  Bartholomew 
Day  1572,  stirred  up  the  rabble  against  him.  And  when  Eamus  to 
preserve  his  life  had  hid  himself  in  a cellar  they  at  his  (Charpentier’s) 
instigation  did  search  every  chamber,  study  and  vault  . . . and 
at  last  haveing  found  him  they  did  most  barbarously  murder  him.’ 

Quick  adds  that  his  last  words  w^ere  a prayer  for  the  for- 
giveness of  his  murderers,  who  cast  his  body  from  the  window 
and  dragged  it  through  the  streets. 

The  life  ends  with  a Latin  epitaph  ‘ by  an  unknown  hand  ’ 
and  the  following  English  version,  whether  by  Quick  himself 
or  another  is  not  stated  : 

Mine  elders  in  the  artes  I have 
Excellde  apparantly  ; 

Ingenious  artes  I have  adornde 
With  great  facillity. 

VOL.  XVII.— NO.  5. 
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To  Tully  did  I give  a tongue, 

To  Aristotle  sence  ; 

Quintilian  judgment,  Euclid  wit, 
Received  by  my  defence. 

This  was  my  life  : yet  greater  praise 
Than  this  befell  to  me. 

Everlasting  life  by  dying  thus 
For  Christ  Who  dyed  for  me. 
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5)ugurnot  iLontion : (Srratrr  Qoijo. 

By  W.  H.  Manchee. 

Adapting  the  title  from  that  of  ‘ Greater  London,’  it  may  be 
said  that  ‘ Greater  Soho  ’ begins  at  Wardour  Street.  It  is, 
perhaps,  difficult  to  imagine  such  a word  as  applying  to  any 
London  area,  but  in  the  late  17th  and  early  18th  centuries 
from  Wardour  Street  westward  there  were  open  fields,  crossed 
by  footpaths,  forming  an  excellent  training  ground  for  the  pupils 
of  Foubert’s  Biding  School,  at  that  period  in  Sherwood  Street, 
adjacent  to  the  Kegent  Palace  Hotel.  South  of  Piccadilly  the 
ground  was  by  then  built  on,  St.  James’s  Square  dating  from 
1676,  and,  to  meet  the  demand  for  houses,  the  open  spaces 
between  Piccadilly  and  Oxford  Street  were  utilised  for  the  build- 
ing of  streets,  until  the  area  westward  to  Park  Lane  was  com- 
pletely covered.  Hanover  Square,  dating  from  about  1718, 
and  Grosvenor  Square  some  two  years  previous,  give  some  idea 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  what  is  now  the  parish  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square. 

The  creation  of  Kegent  Street  in  1813  divided  the  area 
surrounding  it  into  two,  forming  on  its  western  side  a distinct 
colony  from  that  to  the  east.  It  absorbed  Swallow  Street,  the 
upper  portion  of  which  formed  part  of  the  new  street,  and 
naturally  became  the  main  artery  for  the  traffic,  hitherto  using 
by-ways  leading  to  Piccadilly  and  the  Haymarket,  and  thence 
to  Charing  Cross  and  Whitehall  or  the  Strand. ^ 

Beginning  with  Wardour  Street,  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Ann’s,  Soho,  and  St.  James’,  West- 
minster, among  the  residents  in  this  street  may  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Peter  Valas,  who  married  the  niece  of  Baron  d’Hervart, 

^ It  is  remarkable  how  the  Metropolis  is  influenced  by  its  bus  traffic,  streets 
off  the  main  routes  remaining  unknown  except  to  those  engaged  in  the  actual 
vicinity.  Notable  modern  instances  are  those  of  Charing  Cross  Road,  which 
took  all  the  traffic  from  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and  the  upper  part  of  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  which  at  last  begins  to  show  signs  of  life  on  being  made  a bus  route. 
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Ann  Mary,  daughter  of  Jean  Henri  Hervart  du  Toit,  the 
refugee  in  Holland.  Their  son,  the  Eev,  Peter  Yalas  (5. 
1800),  was  Senior  Student  or  Fellow  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
Peter  Duval  is  assessed  for  a house  from  1749  to  1758,  and  John 
Kotier  from  1716  to  1741,  the  last  having  a house  in  Golden 
Square  in  1735. 

Proceeding  westward,  it  is  strange  that  for  some  reason 
little  is  recorded  about  this  particular  area,  and  even  to-day 
few  Londoners  know  the  way  to  its  principal  Square  and 
its  surrounding  streets.  Topographical  writers  conveniently 
mention  Golden  Square,  ignore  the  rest,  and  pass  on  to  Picca- 
dilly with  its  better  known  neighbourhood,  and  yet  there  is 
much  of  interest  in  this  old  suburb  of  Soho,  as  it  might  be 
termed. 

For  years  the  larger  part  remained  waste  ground,  due 
probably  to  the  erection  of  the  Pest  Plouse,  and  the  burial 
near  there  ^ of  thousands  during  the  Great  Plague  of  1665,  to 
which  incidentally  an  epidemic  of  cholera  around  this  district 
in  1854  was  attributed.  Allen,  writing  in  the  early  19th  century, 
mentions  : 

‘ The  Pest-house  fields,  which  remained  a dirty  waste  till  within 
these  comparatively  few  years  when  Carnaby  Market  occupied  much 
of  the  western  portion  of  this  tract  ’ ; 

also  that  : 

‘ In  Pest  House  fields  the  Lord  Craven  built  a lazarette,  which, 
during  the  dreadful  plague  of  1685,  was  used  as  a pest  house  and  by 
which  the  neighbourhood  was  known.’ 

The  lazarettes  consisted  of  36  small  houses  ^ enclosed  by  a 
brick  wall  and  handsomely  set  with  trees. ^ 

The  old  Captain  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  better  known  in 
history  by  his  loyalty  to  his  beloved  mistress,  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  must  have  faced  death  often  in  battle,  and  his 
courage  in  standing  by  Monck  during  that  terrible  year  of  plague 
indicates  what  a champion  that  poor  lady,  the  sister  of 
Charles  I,  must  have  had. 

1 Marshall  Street  at  its  lower  end  contiguous  to  Silver  Street.  Maitland 
at  1739,  p.  721. 

2 Lyson’s  Environs,  vol.  iii,  p.  331.  ^ Strype,  p,  85. 
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It  was  made  a separate  Ward  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  James’ 
and  named  Marlborough  after  the  Great  Duke,  its  principal 
street  being  called  Great  Marlborough  Street,  and  possibly  on 
account  of  the  Huguenot  neighbourhood  there  we  have  Berwick 
Street,  so  called  after  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the  son  of  James  II 
and  the  leader  of  the  defeated  French  Army. 

Berwick  Street  is  described  by  Strype  in  1720  as  a ‘ pretty 
handsome  street,  with  new  built  houses  and  inhabited  by  the 
French,  where  they  have  a church.’  The  Church  mentioned 
would  have  been  the  Ancienne  Patente  of  Soho,  for  Mr.  Beeman 
in  his  ‘ Notes  on  French  Churches  in  London  ’ {Hug.  Soc.  Proc., 
vol.  viii,  p.  42). 

‘ In  1700  the  Threadneedle  Street  Church,  in  the  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  refers  to  two  nonconformist  congregations  in 
Berwick  Street.  One  of  these  must  have  been  the  Patent  Church, 
which  had  moved  to  Little  Chapel  Street  close  by,  in  1694,  but  which 
was  referred  to  by  the  old  name.  The  other  must  have  been  that 
called  U Ancienne  Patente  for  we  know  that  about  1711  a chapel  of 
Ease  in  the  parish  of  St.  James’,  Westminster,  had  been  opened  in  this 
street  in  a building  which  had  recently  been  “ deserted  by  the 
French  Refugees  who  had  possessed  it  for  a long  time.”  ’ 

In  confirmation  of  this  there  is  the  old  Vestry  Minute  of 
April  9,  1691  : 

‘ A French  Gent,  complaining  that  a French  Church  in  Berwick 
Street  was  Rated  15s.  to  the  Poore  the  Church  Wardens  are  desired 
to  speake  with  the  Overseers  and  see  the  Place  and  acquaint  this 
Bord  how  it  is.’ 

Churches  and  chapels  were  exempt  from  any  assessment  to  the 
poor,  and  the  complaint,  due  to  some  zealous  Overseer,  was 
doubtless  met  by  the  cancellation  of  the  assessment.  It  is 
curious  that  a similar  assessment  must  have  been  made  on  the 
second  church  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beeman,  for  a French  church 
appears  on  the  Rate  Books  of  1695  as  in  Kemps  Court,  leading 
off  Edward  Street.  Incidentally  an  amusing  evolution  of  one 
ratepayer’s  name  in  this  Court  from  Brickler  in  1749  to  Brick- 
layer in  1755  is  worth  mention. 

Among  the  names  of  residents  in  this  street  were  those  of 
Justell  in  1720,  the  name  also  of  Sara  Justell  appearing  on  the 
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Bate  Books  from  1716  to  1724,  a Miss  Justell  being  entered  in 
1724.  Another  well-known  name  is  that  of  Matthew  Gossett,  the 
Gentleman  at  Arms,  who  lived  here  from  1724  to  1753.  At  this 
period  also  in  1741  would  have  been  found  Peter  Chassereau,  the 
Surveyor  who  mapped  out  the  plan  of  St.  James’s  Park  to  shew 
the  division  of  parishes  between  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
and  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Pields.  A still  further  name  to  be 
found  is  that  of  Joseph  Dufour,  who  lived  here  from  1749  to 
1755.  He  gave  his  name  to  Dufour’s  Court,  which  we  shall 
come  to  later.  Captain  de  Largere,  resident  from  1707  to 
1781,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Huguenot  in  the  street  and 
possibly  one  of  its  first  inhabitants,  who  generally  lived  there 
for  some  years,  an  indication  of  its  reputation  in  those 
days. 

To  pass  on  to  Poland  Street,  this  is  first  mentioned  on  the 
Bate  Books  of  1689,  and  formed  a continuation  of  the  older 
Little  Windmill  Street,  leading  up  from  the  Haymarket.  It 
runs  parallel  with  Berwick  Street,  to  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  supplemental,  for  the  residents  here  are  equally  well 
known.  In  the  Aufrere  Papers,^  edited  by  Miss  Turner,  she 
mentions  the  Bevd.  Israel  Antoine  Aufrere,  after  living  in  the 
Seven  Dials,  then  a fashionable  quarter,  for  the  first  seven 
years  of  his  ministry  at  the  Savoy  Church,  as  finally  moving  in 
1725  to  this  street  where  he  died.  That,  after  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Chapel  Eoj^al  in  1727,  he  should  have  continued  his 
residence  in  this  street  until  his  death,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
general  esteem  with  which  this  street  also  was  regarded.  To 
give  the  names  of  a few  of  its  residents,  1707  John  Dabbadie, 
and  a M.  Decausay,  1720-30  Dufour,  1729  Miss  Justell,  Captain 
Dejean,  and  Dr.  Aufrere,  1735  Captain  Quarles,  1741  Claudius 
Device,  Dr.  Philip  Duvall,  Bevd.  Barnouin,  Captain  Laprima- 
daye,  and  Dr.  Tresinger,  1753  Mme.  Bambouillet  and  Captain 
Villebois.  This  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Aufrere 
must  have  been  the  centre  of  a circle  of  friends  until  his  death  in 
1758. 

The  demolition  a few  years  ago  of  the  old  Workhouse  here, 
giving  place  to  Du  Cros’  Garage  building,  gave  rise  to  the 
discovery  of  its  being  an  old  burial  ground.  By  some  over- 
1 Huguenot  Society  Publications,  XL. 
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sight  it  was  not  listed  by  the  Home  Office,  and  its  discovery 
caused  some  trouble  until  all  the  necessary  formalities  were  met 
and  the  ground  freed  for  building.  It  was  in  this  ground  that 
Chatelaine  was  buried. 

Jean  Baptiste  Claude  Chatelaine,  born  in  London  1710, 
an  artist  and  engraver  of  some  promise,  had  a varied  career. 
He  held  a commission  in  the  French  Army  during  the  war 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  saw  active  service  in  Flanders. 
Keturning  home,  he  became  obsessed  by  a search  for  treasure 
in  a house  at  Chelsea,  once  occupied  by  Cromwell,  which  ruined 
his  career.  Boydell  was  a great  patron  of  his,  but  as  Chatelaine 
neglected  his  work  and  took  to  drink,  he  sank  lower,  etching  and 
engraving  for  a Mr.  Toms  at  one  shilling  an  hour,  often  doing  a 
half-hour’s  work,  drawing  his  sixpence  to  spend  in  the  ale- 
house.i  He  died  in  1744  at  the  White  Bear  Inn,  Piccadilly, 
and  was  buried  in  this  workhouse  ground,  the  funeral  expenses 
being  met  by  a few  friends. 

Cross  Street,  leading  out  of  Poland  Street,  is  dealt  with  in 
1689  by  the  perplexed  Kate  collector  with  the  items  : 

A French  Man 
Joseph  Lamer 
3 full  of  French  poore 

As  the  ‘ poore  ’ produced  no  rates,  the  description  of  the  three 
houses  was  probably  accepted  as  sufficient.  In  1690  the 
Joseph  Lamer  becomes  Joseph  Lemarr,  with  a neighbouring 
householder  named  Captain  Depree. 

Miss  Turner  quotes  a letter  to  Dr.  Aufrte,  addressed 
‘ Poland  Street,  near  Broad  Street,  Soho.’  ^ A glance  at  the 
map  wdll  shew  the  difference  northwards  from  Broad  Street  to 
the  smaller  streets  south,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Poland 
Street,  Berwick  Street,  and  Great  Marlborough  Street  were 
built  in  a style  to  attract  the  better  class  resident,  and  here  as 
a newdy  built  district  we  find  many  well-knowm  names  on  the 
Kate  Books  as  residents,  often  over  a long  period.  Broad  Street 
gives  us  the  name  of  Abraham  Peter  Maseres  as  a resident  from 
1741  to  1758. 

^ Wheatley  : Round  about  Piccadilly,  p.  25. 

2 Huguenot  Society  Publications,  XL.  The  Aufrere  Letters. 
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Proceeding  to  Great  Marlborough  Street,  Daniel  Defoe  ^ 
writing  of  Golden  Square  says  : 

‘ Behind  this  square  at  a little  distance  off,  is  Great  Marlborough 
Street,  which,  though  not  a square,  surpasses  anything  that  is  called 
a street,  in  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings  and  gardens,  and  in- 
habited all  by  prime  quality.’ 

Curiously  enough  the  street  was  not  favoured  by  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  few  names  which  might  be  noticed  comprise 
Sir  Peter  Vanderput  in  1724,  Abraham  Jansen  for  twenty 
years  from  1729,  Brigadier  Hippolyte  1735,  Madame  La 
Primaudaye  moving  from  Poland  Street  about  1745  and  a 
resident  in  1755. 

Passing  southwards  we  must  mention  Dufour’s  Court, 
now  known  as  Dufour  Place,  as  one  of  the  few  Huguenot  titles 
like  Fouberts  Place,  still  to  be  found  in  town.^  The  title 
‘ Court  ’ in  olden  times  signified  the  residence  of  the  better 
class  and  it  is  strange  after  its  later  designation  of  a slum  to  see 
^ it  once  again  reverting  to  its  original  application,  as  the  title 
of  the  luxury  flats  of  modern  date. 

Dufour’s  Court  is  assessed  to  a Captain  Dufour  from  1720, 
and  in  1741  to  a Joseph  Dupore.  It  is  possible  this  Captain 
Dufour  is  the  Daniel  Dufour  of  Desborde’s  Eegiment,  whose 
name  Dalton  in  his  Army  List  confounds  with  Daniel  Defoe, 
the  author.  Daniel  Dufour  died  in  1732  and  was  a veteran 
soldier,  for  he  appears  in  the  Eeturns  as  of  37  years  service. 
It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  the  Captain  Dufour 
w^as  Louis  Dufour,  finally  a Lieutenant  in  Lucas’  39th  Foot 
Brigade,  of  whom  there  is  but  little  record.  The  family  is  well 
represented  in  the  neighbourhood  with  Madame  Dufour  in 
Poland  Street  from  1729  to  1735,  and  Joseph  Dufour  in  Berwick 
Street  1749  to  1755,  prior  to  then  in  Brewer  Street  1741  to  1745. 

An  entry  relating  to  this  Court  on  the  Vestry  Minutes,  dated 
February  9,  1782,  is  amusing  : 

‘ Complaint  against  Watchmen  and  2 Patrols  for  severally 
assisting  Dr.  Joseph  Duquesnoy  in  Dufours  Court  to  remove  his 
goods  in  the  Night.’ 

which  looks  like  the  worthy  Doctor  doing  a moonlight  flit. 

^ A Journey  through  England,  1722. 

2 i^mong  those  of  modern  time  should  not  he  overlooked  that  of  Minet 
Park,  Camberwell,  so  named  after  the  donor,  our  Hte  President. 
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Beaching  Golden  Square,  the  Square,  ‘ not  exactly  in  any- 
body’s way  to  or  from  “ anywhere,”  ’ with  its  memories  of 
Humphrey  Smollett  and  Nicholas  Nickleby,  evidently  did  not 
attract  Allen,^  who  writes  : 

‘ The  access  to  it  is  dirty,  and  it  has  altogether  no  very  high 
claims  to  distinction  for  its  beauty  or  magnificence.  It  was  built 
soon  after  the  revolution  of  1688.’ 

The  Square  is  mentioned  in  an  advertisement  of  1692  and 
that  it  probably  dates  prior  to  that  year  is  a good  surmise  by 
Pennant.  Although  specially  mentioned  by  de  Saussure  ^ in  con- 
junction with  Soho  Square  and  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Golden 
Square  cannot  be  said  to  be  a fair  specimen  of  the  then  existent 
Squares.  Sir  Peter  Collaton  in  1689-98,  the  Countess  of  Bristol, 
1689,  and  Dr.  Sydenham  in  1695  would  have  given  it  some  reputa- 
tion, and  probably  accounts  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos  residing 
there  pending  completion  of  his  palace.  Canons,  at  Edgware. 

It  is  of  more  interest  to  find  the  Marquis  de  Montandre  as 
a resident  here  for  some  thirty  years  until  1745,  prior  to  his 
removal  to  Brook  Street,  where  he  died.  De  Montandre 
who  must  not  be  confused  with  Lord  Lifford,  whose  Christian 
and  surnames  are  almost  similar,  was  a Lieut. -Colonel 
in  Lifford’s  Eegiment  (late  Cambon’s)  in  1693,  and  full 
Colonel  in  1701.  He  accompanied  Lord  Galway  to  Portugal 
as  Brigadier  in  1704,  returning  in  1709  to  London,  and  was 
made  Lieut. -General  1710.  In  that  year,  on  April  2,  he  married 
Mary  Ann  Spanheim,  daughter  of  the  Prussian  Ambassador, 
Baron  Spanheim,  whose  diplomatic  career  had  started  with  the 
Elector  Palatine.  He  was  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Paris 
from  1680  to  1689,  and  was  able  to  assist  many  French  Pro- 
testants by  hiding  them  until  able  to  get  abroad.  The  Marquise 
was  intimate  with  George  I,  to  whom  her  German  birth  and 
mother  tongue  appealed,  but  it  was  George  II  who  was  her 
chief  benefactor,  for  he  made  Montandre  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  in  1728,  a life  appointment.  Continuing  in  Koyal 
favour  the  Marquise  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  husband  in 
1735  become  a General,  in  1738  the  Governor  of  Guernsey  and, 
finally  in  1739,  attain  the  dignity  of  the  newly  created  rank  of 

^ Allen  : Hist.  Lon..,  vol.  4,  p.  398. 

^ A Foreign  View  of  England  in  the  Reign  of  George  I and  George  II.  p.  70. 
By  Cesar  de  Saussure. 
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Field-Marshal — incidentally  with  Lord  Ligonier  in  later  years 
sharing  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  two  Huguenot  officers 
so  honoured^  He  died  at  the  age  of  66  years  in  1749  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Marquise  lived  until  1772  and  died  at  the  age  of  89, 
so  that  she  was  about  the  same  age  as  her  husband,  alongside 
whom  she  was  buried.  Her  Will  is  of  interest.  She  had 
intended  to  benefit  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend,  Jane  de 
Louvigny,  but,  owing  to  Miss  Louvigny’s  death  prior  to  the 
Marquise,  the  residuary  estate  fell  to  Samuel  Pechell,  the 
Master  in  Chancery,  who  was  sole  Executor.  The  friendship 
with  Madame  Louvigny  no  doubt  arose  from  her  being  the 
widow  of  a fellow*  officer  of  her  husband.  Nicholas  Louvigny 
was  one  of  the  Eed  Dragoons  and  later  a Colonel  in  his 
Eegiment,  Schomberg’s  later  Galway’s  Horse,  another  of  the 
same  name  w^as  a cadet  in  the  same  Eegiment  who  had 
belonged  to  the  Blue  Dragoons,  both  Eed  and  Blue  Dragoons 
-being  the  regiments  raised  in  Holland  for  William  III,  and 
accompanying  him  on  his  landing  here. 

In  the  Dogg’s  Fields,  west  of  Golden  Square,  the  names  of 
Captain  Ealph  Delarne,  Alexander  La  France,  and  a Mr.  Saintloe 
appear  assessed  in  1685.  The  latter  may  be  the  one  referred 
to  by  Luttrell.2 

‘“8th  June  1703  ” Captain  St.  Loe  is  come  to  Chatham  to 
succeed  Sir  Edward  Gregory  as  Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  the  latter 
being  superannuated.’ 

This  was  probably  Lawrence  St.  Lo,  who  starting  in  1699 
as  an  Ensign  in  the  1st  Foot  Guards,  retired  on  half -pay  in  1713 
as  Captain  in  Sir  Daniel  Carroll’s  Dragoons. 

To  the  south,  in  Great  Windmill  Street  at  the  ‘ Canister  and 
Sugar  Loaf,’  John  Eocque,^  known  by  his  map  of  London, 
begun  in  1737  and  published  in  1746,  w^as  a resident  for  some 
years  from  1734.  The  map  of  twenty-four  sheets  is  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  its  period,  and  to  Huguenots  has 
the  special  fascination  of  his  carefully  marking  the  French 

1 Montandre  stands  4th  on  the  list  of  Field-Marshals,  Ligonier  10th,  he  only 
receiving  his  baton  in  1757,  eighteen  vears  later. 

2 Vol.  5,  p.  306. 

2 For  further  information  regarding  John  Rocque,  see  p.  457. 
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Churches  where  they  appeared  at  that  time.  A map  of  ten 
sheets  of  the  environs  of  London  ten  miles  round  was  published 
also  in  1746.  In  1743  he  moved  ‘ next  ye  Duke  of  Grafton’s 
Head,  near  Hide  Park  Corner  ’ and  it  would  have  been  from 
there  that  the  two  maps  were  published.  In  1749  to  1750  he 
was  ‘ next  the  Eummer,  Charing  Cross,’  and  later  ‘ near  Bound 
Court  in  the  Strand,’  and  during  this  period  he  published  the 
maps  of  City  and  Suburbs  of  Bristol  (1750),  County  of  Salop 
(1752),  and  Middlesex  (1754).  In  1756  he  had  a house  in  Dublin, 
publishing  City  of  Dublin  (1756),  County  of  Dublin  (1760) 
and  County  of  Armagh  (1760),  the  following  year  1761  returning 
to  London  and  publishing  a map  of  Berkshire  (1761).  He 
surve^^ed  the  County  of  Surrey  and  this  was  completed  by 
Peter  Andrews  and  published  by  his  widow,  Mary  Anne  Kocque, 
about  1765.  To  all  these  might  be  added  ‘ The  English 
Traveller,’  1746,  and  ‘ The  Small  British  Atlas  ’ of  54  maps, 
published  in  1758,  second  edition  1762. 

John  Kocque,  or  Jean  de  la  Eocque  to  give  his  proper  name, 
was  a man  of  whom  Huguenots  may  well  be  proud.  That  his 
talents  were  appreciated  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
appointed  topographer  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  continued 
in  this  post  on  the  latter’s  succeeding  to  the  Throne. 

In  Air  Street  there  resided  Peter  Huguetan,  who  died  in 
1791  at  the  age  of  76.  Mr.  Dalton  has  already  given  an  inter- 
esting article  on  this  family,  which  combined  the  book  trade 
with  banking,  and  reference  to  this  in  Vol.  VII  of  our  Proceed- 
ings  is  well  worth  while. 

West  of  Eegent  Street  we  pass  into  the  parish  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square.  Its  name  is  indicative  of  the  Stuart  period 
which  gave  the  King’s  name  to  a Church,  and  if  this  also  fitted 
a Saint  so  much  the  better.  In  this  case  the  naming  of  the 
Square  after  the  Eoyal  House  seems  to  confirm  the  idea, 
although  unlike  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  there  is  no  royal 
statue  to  its  spire. 

Pennant  quotes  a description  of  the  Square  in  1771  of  none 
too  happy  a character  : 

‘ It  is  neither  open  nor  enclosed.  Every  convenience  is  railed 
out  and  every  nuisance  railed  in.  Carriages  have  a narrow  illpaved 
street  to  pass  round  in,  and  the  middle  has  the  air  of  a cowyard. 
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where  blackguards  assemble  in  the  winter  to  play  at  pussle-cat,^ 
up  to  the  ankles  in  dirt.’ 

Yet  in  1720  w^e  have,  among  other  residents,  Sir  Theodore 
Jansen,  with  two  Dukes,  five  Lords,  and  two  Generals  as  neigh- 
bours. Its  Church,  so  well  known  to-day,  was  built  in  1724. 
The  list  of  Churchwardens  furnishes  a few  French  names,  the 
first  in  1773-74  Solomon  Dayrolles  ; later  1796-97  Hon.  Philip 
Pusey  ; 1808-09  James  Peter  Auriol ; 1818-19  John  Chamier 
and  1856-57  Hon.  Philip  Pleydell  Bouverie.  The  Square  and 
its  neighbouring  streets  were  originally  not  handed  over  to  the 
local  authorities,  and  a survival  oLthis  in  modern  times  was  the 
bar  at  Harewood  Gate,  adjoining  the  former  house  of  Lord 
Harew’ood. 

Brook  Street  which  to-day  Claridge’s  Hotel  makes  notable, 
in  its  early  days  also  seems  to  have  been  favoured  by  many 
well-knowm  people.  Handel,  the  Court  musician,  for  one,  chose 
it  for  his  residence.  To  Huguenots  of  the  period,  it  must  have 
been  a great  centre  for  Euvigny,  or  Lord  Galway  as  he  was  by 
then,  lived  here  from  1715  onwards.  It  was  probabty  for  this 
reason  de  Montandre  moved  here  from  Golden  Square  in 
1745  so  as  to  be  nearer  his  old  friend.  His  name  on  the  Bate 
Books  as  the  ‘ Marquis  ’ is  replaced  by  that  of  his  wddow  as 
the  ‘ Marchioness,’  the  rate  collector  evidently  deciding  that 
‘ Marquise  ’ was  incorrect,  at  least  for  English  eyes. 

In  1745  Smart  Lethieullier  is  assessed  for  a house  in  Brook 
Street.  Born  1701,  he  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  John  Lethieullier^ 
whose  eldest  son  John  settled  at  Aldersbrooke  in  1693,  and 
died  in  1737,  aged  about  78.  An  antiquary  of  some  prominence 
in  his  day,  he  published  a folio  volume  on  English  prints  ^ : 
his  investigations  included  Italy,  on  whose  marbles  he  left  a 
MS.  volume,  as  w^ell  as  a fine  collection  of  these  and  other  spoils 
gathered  on  his  travels.  He  was  called  ‘ an  excellent  scholar, 
a polite  gentleman,  and  universally  esteemed  by  all  the  learned 
men  of  his  time.’ 

Mount  Street  furnishes  the  name  of  Claudius  Amy  and, 

1 ‘ Pussle-cat  ’ is  possibly  an  adaptation  of  Prisoners  Base.  No  mention 
of  the  game  can  be  traced. 

2 Sir  John  Lethieullier  was  son  of  John  and  Jane  de  la  Forterie. 

3 Agnew  : vol.  I,  pp.  179,  445. 
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F.E.S.  (principal  Surgeon  to  George  II),  who  died  on  July  6, 
1740,  his  wife  Marie  Eabache,  whom  he  married  November  5, 
1717,  surviving  him  until  1760.  Two  of  their  sons  became 
eminent.  Claudius,  b.  10  August,  1718,  Keeper  of  the  King’s 
Library  1745,  Under  Secretary  of  State  1750,  Commissioner  of 
Customs  1756,  Eeceiver  General  of  Land  Tax  for  Middlesex, 
London  and  Westminster  1765,  at  which  time  he  was  living 
in  Mount  Street.  In  1761  he  married  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Northampton,  and  died  April  1,  1774.  George,  b.  26  Sept- 
ember, 1720,  was  a Hamburg  Merchant,  a Director  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  M.P.  for  Barnstaple.  He  was  created 
a Baronet  August  4,  1764.  Another  brother,  the  Eevd. 
Thomas  (1728-1762),  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Amyand,  a 
Director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  died  in  1805. 

Passing  to  the  main  road  on  the  south,  Eocque  in  his  map 
of  1746  marks  Hyde  Park  Corner  as  extending  to  Dover  Street. 
Its  earlier  condition  can  be  gathered  from  the  leaden  figure 
yard  of  John  van  Nost,  a Dutch  sculptor — who  came  to  England 
with  William  III — which  was  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
105  Piccadilly  and  other  houses.  His  effects  were  sold  after 
his  death  on  March  1,  1711,  and  the  premises  were  described  as 
standing  near  ‘ The  Queens  Mead  House  ’ in  Hyde  Park  Eoad. 
In  1713  there  is  an  advertisement  by  the  widow  of  Nost  in  the 
Guardian  (No.  60,  May  20)  of  the  remainder  ‘ at  her  house  near 
Hide  Park,’  ‘ she  designing  to  go  beyond  the  sea.’ 

The  business  was  purchased  by  Sir  Henry  Cheere,  whose 
name  appears  as  executing  many  memorials  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  was  at  No.  101,  then  Carter’s  Yard,  that  Eoubillac 
found  his  first  employment  in  the  creation  of  the  memorials  in 
the  Abbey,  which  have  kept  his  name  before  the  public  as  one 
of  the  great  sculptors  of  his  time. 

Sheemakers,  the  sculptor  of  Shakespeare’s  monument,  had 
his  studios  further  east,  in  Vine  Street,  and  it  was  here  Nollekens 
was  apprenticed. 

As  the  houses  crept  westwards  the  open  space  of  the  Green 
Park  became  an  attraction  to  the  wealthier  classes,  and  gradu- 
ally these  stone-yards  moved  northwards,  the  transformation 
of  the  road  front  into  mansions  paying  an  extra  rate  for  ‘ over- 
looking the  country,’  creating  this  part  as  we  know  it  to-day. 
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No.  105  was  originally  built  about  1786  for  the  Earl  of 
Barrymore,  who  died  before  it  was  completed.  Eepaired,  after 
a fire,  it  was  opened  as  the  ‘ Old  Pulteney  Hotel  ’ and  here  it 
was  in  1814  that  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  stayed  with  his  sister, 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  who  was  instrumental  in 
preventing  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  On  the  day  when  the  two  were  to  dance 
in  public  the  Grand  Duchess  invited  him  to  dinner  and  plied 
him  with  champagne  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Princess  was 
disgusted  with  him.  An  introduction  to  Prince  Leopold 
successfully  concluded  the  desigmof  the  Grand  Duchess,  and 
another  alliance  with  the  Dutch  house  prevented. 

No.  96  at  the  corner  of  Whitehorse  Street  was  the  home  of 
Charles  Dumerque,  Surgeon  Dentist  to  the  Eoyal  Family. 

At  the  corner  of  Half  Moon  Street,  No.  89,  Mme.  d’Arblay 
lived  at  the  close  of  her  life.  It  v/as  then  occupied  by  a linen- 
draper  and  in  the  seventies  by  Barrett’s  Brush  Warehouse. 

At  the  foot  of  Berkeley  Street  there  was  a turnpike,  removed 
in  1721  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  prior  to  then  the  road  was 
without  a pavement.  The  hollow  in  which  the  house  stood 
was  a receptacle  for  rain  and  at  stormy  periods  was  notable  for 
the  amount  of  water  it  collected.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
Berkeley  Street  formerly  divided  Piccadilly  into  two  portions, 
the  shops  to  that  point  being  replaced  by  mansions.  Horace 
Walpole  in  his  letter  to  George  Montagu,  November  8,  1759, 
mentions  : 

‘ I stared  today  at  Piccadilly  like  a country  squire  : there  are 
twenty  new  stone  houses  : at  first  I concluded  that  all  the  grooms 
that  used  to  live  there  had  got  estates  and  built  palaces.’ 

Even  to-day,  though  the  shop  front  has  continued  further,  the 
buildings  facing  the  Green  Park  maintain  outwardly  the 
palatial  appearance  so  remarked  by  Walpole. 

Beaching  the  Eoyal  Academy  reminds  one  of  the  Earl 
of  Burhngton’s  mansion,  on  whose  site  it  was  built.  Old 
Burlington  House  had  its  Huguenot  memories.  In  1744 
when  Madamoiselle  Eva  Maria  Yiolette,  the  celebrated 
dancer,  came  to  England  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Empress  Theresa  she  brought  an  introduction  to  the  Countess 
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of  Burlington  from  the  Countess  of  Stahremberg,  and  at  the 
former’s  invitation  became  a resident  there.  The  tickets  for 
her  dances  were  designed  by  Kent,  and  engraved  by  Vertue, 
and  she  seems  to  have  charmed  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
her.  On  her  marriage  to  Garrick  in  1749  the  Countess  of 
Burlington  presented  her  with  £6,000  as  a marriage  portion, 
an  act  of  generosity  credited  by  the  scandalmongers  of  the 
day  as  due  to  the  bride’s  being  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the 
Earl! 

In  1818,  once  again  the  headquarters  of  the  Whig  party. 
Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  then  a candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Westminster,  addressed  the  electors  in  the  Courtyard.  After 
his  election,  the  whole  of  the  supernumeraries  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  arrived  to  form  a procession,  intending  to  chair  him, 
but  Sir  Samuel,  ascertaining  the  purpose  of  their  visit,  quietly 
left  the  house  unobserved. 

The  ‘ Postman  ’ of  January  16,  1701,  has  an  advertisement 
by  a Mr.  Unett,  Steward  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  as  to  a silver 
dish  stolen  on  that  day.  At  the  Church  of  Les  Grecs  there  is 
an  entry  of  an  Uzett,  possibly  the  same  name,  and  if  so  it  is 
curious  that  Burlington  House  should  thus  provide  a further 
Huguenot  connection  in  this  way. 

Further  along  Albany,  the  old  Melbourne  House,  which  was 
converted  into  chambers  in  1804,  numbers  among  its  residents 
many  well-known  names  : Colonel  Hy.  d’ Aguilar  (1848-54)  ; 
Sir  James  Charles  Dalbiac  (1839-47)  ; Frederick  Peter  Delone 
(1808)  ; Sir  James  Pechell  (1827-30)  ; Kobert  Koupell  (1867- 
86) ; Charles  Hy.  Valloton  (1839-41) ; Col.  Gloucester  Gambler 
(1867-72)  ; Henry  James  Haviland  (1854-56)  ; James  Lament 
(1866-68)  and  Henry  Labouchere  (1866),  together  with  Thomas 
George  Fonnereau,  the  author  of  ‘ Diary  of  a dutiful  Son  ’ 
(1843-44),  being  assessed  as  owners  of  their  respective 
flats. 

To  the  east,  near  the  Circus,  is  Swallow  Street,  a narrow 
turning,  now  only  some  two  hundred  yards  long,  which  gives  an 
idea  of  our  principal  highways  in  days  gone  by.  The  French 
Church  of  this  name  in  its  final  stage,  stood  on  its  west  side, 
at  the  corner  of  Turner’s  Yard  of  which  to-day,  like  the 
Church  itself,  there  is  no  trace. 
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Burn  (p.  139)  describes  it  as  : 

‘ leading  out  of  Piccadilly,  near  to  St.  James’  Church  sometime  called 
the  Piccadilly  Chapel.’ 

Mr.  Beeman  ^ as  : 

‘ 1689.  Established  under  the  Letters  Patent  granted  to  Peter 
Allix  and  his  associates  in  1686. 

‘ The  Congregation  first  met  in  the  Chapel  in  York  Street  attached 
to  the  mansion  in  St.  James’  Square,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  French  Ambassador.  The  property  was  owned  by  Lord  Jermyn, 
who  rented  them  the  chapel  at  the  -rent  of  £45  per  annum.  The 
house  is  now  (1904)  occupied  by  the  Sports  Club,  and  the  chapel  has 
become  the  smoking  room.^ 

‘ In  1698  Lord  Cornwallis  bought  the  property  whereupon  it 
became  necessary  to  obtain  a new  church.  This  was  built  in  Swallow 
Street  at  a cost  of  £350  and  opened  July  1694.  The  Theistic  Church 
now  (1904)  occupies  the  site. 

‘ The  Church  was  closed  in  1710.’ 

Wheatley  ^ mentions  : 

‘ The  Presbyterian  Chapel  in  this  street  as  one  of  the  oldest 
Scotch  Meeting-houses  in  London.  It  was  founded  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  who  purchased  the  chapel 
from  a congregation  of  French  Protestants,  who  had  occupied  it 
since  1692.’ 

He  does  not  mention  the  actual  date  of  the  sale,  but  does  refer 
to  Mr.  Anderson’s  obtaining  a new  lease  from  the  Crown  in 
1729.4 

This  partly  fills  in  the  gap  in  Mr.  Beeman’s  notes  and  appears 
to  make  the  occupation  of  the  Huguenot  Church  as  some 
thirty  years. 

Crossing  the  road  to  St.  James’s  Church  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  its  Vestry  records  may  be  of  interest  : 

‘ Dr.  Tennison  moveing  that  the  breefe  for  the  French  protestants 

^ Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol.  viii,  p.  42. 

2 ‘ As  such  it  was  in  use  until  the  removal  of  the  Club,  and  its  exterior 
was  plainly  marked  in  the  Club  building  recently  demolished  to  give  place  to 
a new  building. 

3 Round  about  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,  p.  179. 

^ The  Surveyor  General’s  Report  on  the  petition  for  the  grant  of  the  lease 
is  printed  in  N.  <&;  Q.,  19/1/1856. 
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shou’d  be  Collected  through  this  Parish  according  to  his 
directions  therein 

‘ Order’d 

‘ That,  the  Clarke  of  this  board  prepare  : 6 : Bookes  for  that 
purpose  according  to  the  : 6 : Wards  of  the  Parish  and  that  the 
Burgesses  bee  desired  to  appoint  the  Constables  and  Beadles  of  each 
respective  ward  to  attend  on  the  Ministers  and  Gent  hereunder 
named  who  have  agreed  Personally  to  Collect  the  same  from  house 
to  house. 

Rupert  streete 
Ward 

Mr.  Ellis  Minis’’* 

Coll  Bynns 
Major  Oger 
Mr.  Tully 
Mr.  Outing 

Robt.  Hutton  Constable 

(9  March,  1687/88.) 

‘ Dr.  Tennison  being  ill  and  not  coming  to  the  Vestry  there  was 
nothing  of  Businesse  proceeded  in  but  the  Gent  before  mentioned 
were  Pleased  to  Disperse  themselves  into  the  severall  Wards  to 
Collect  for  the  Poore  French  Protestants  the  Clerke  haveing  the 
bookes  of  the  Wards  ready  and  the  Gent  takeing  them  with  them.’ 

(12  March,  1687/88.) 

‘ The  Beadles  of  this  Parish  appearing  as  Order’d  and  upon 
Complaint  that  a great  number  of  Poore  Papists  and  others  were 
Lately  come  into  the  Parish  and  become  greatly  Chargeable  there- 
unto and  that  noe  notice  had  bin  given  in  to  the  Church  Wardens  of 
such  Inmates. 

‘ A return  is  ordered.’ 

(6  March,  1688/89.) 

‘ A Motion  being  made  that  the  Doctor  wou’d  Print  the  Sermon 
he  Preached  yesterday  being  the  fast  for  the  Suffering  of  the  Perse- 
cuted Protestants  Abroad  and  the  board  unanimously  agreeing 
thereto  and  earnestly  desiring  the  same  the  Dr.^  was  pleased  to 
consent  that  it  shou’d  be  done.’ 

(6  April,  1699.) 

^ Dr.  William  Wake. 

2 H 
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‘ A Letter  Eaveing  binn  wrote  to  Jobn  Tally  Esqr.  by  Thomas 
Railton  Esqr.  and  John  Chamberlin  Esqr.  about  the  Poore  Palatines 
Upon  reading  the  same  to  the  Gentn.  of  the  Board  of  Vestry  present 
with  the  Church  Wardens  This  day  thereupon  oneth  and  after 
some  small  debate  it  was  resolv’d  the  following  Question  shou’d  be 
putt 

‘ V/hether  any  of  the  said  poore  Palatines  should  be  received 

and  Taken  into  this  Parish  and 

‘ It  was  the  unanimouse  Opinion  of  the  Board  that  some  of  them 
should  be  taken  into  this  Parish  Then  the  Question  was  put 

‘ What  Number  of  them  shou’d  be  received  and 

‘ Then  the  Gent  with  the  like  unanimity  agreed  that  Two  familys 
of  them  should  be  received  And  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Gentn. 
present  that  Sam^^’  Trottman  Esq.  Jno.  Tully  Esqr.  and  Capt  John 
Outing  with  the  two  Church  Wardens  shoud  attend  the  Rt.  Honble. 
Mr.  Secretary  Boyle  to  acquaint  him.  with  the  resolution  of  this 
Board  that  pursuant  to  the  Contents  of  the  said  Ire  there  shoud  be 
two  familys  of  the  said  Poore  Pallatines  received  into  this  Parish 
and  that  Care  shoud  be  taken  of  them  Accordingly 

‘ And  ye  Gent  present  were  of  Opinion  ye  Rector  at  his  returne 
wou’d  concur  Herein.’ 

(16  August,  1709.) 

In  connection  with  the  50  new  Churches  proposed  an  enquiry 
was  made  by  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  and  what  chapels  were  available  to  be  made. 
Among  the  replies  made  were  : 

‘ That  the  Number  of  houses  within  the  said  Parish  of  St.  James 
Westm*'-  is  about  3000. 

‘ That  the  number  of  Souls  within  the  said  Parish  including 
French  Protestants  and  Papists  amount  according  to  the  best 
estimate  to  22,000. 

‘ That  there  is  another  Chapell  in  Berwicke  Streete  in  the  said 
Parish  containing  about  1300  persons  for  the  building  whereof  there 
is  a debt  yet  standing  out  of  £900  pounds  and  upwards. 

‘ Winding  up  with  the  views  of  the  Vestry  no  further  Church  was 
necessary.’ 

(8  Nov.,  1711.) 

In  the  old  Church  the  memorial  to  Frederick  William  de 
Roye  de  la  Rochefoucald,  Comte  de  Marton,  Earl  of  Lifford,  to 
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give  his  full  description,  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mon- 
tandre.  He  came  over  in  1687  and  King  James  gave  him  a 
commission  as  Guidon  in  the  Horse  Guards.  In  1693  he  was 
appointed  to  Cambari’s  Kegiment  on  the  latter’s  death,  retiring 
in  1699.  The  tablet  does  not  mention  his  later  career,  but 
merely  mentions  his  service  until  the  Peace  of  Eyswick  as  head 
of  a French  Eegiment.  He  was  recommended  by  Euvign}^  to 
Marlborough,  and  appointed  to  a brigade  serving  under  Lord 
Eivers,  but  when  he  found  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard  was  to  be 
in  command  of  the  expedition,  he  declined  to  serve  under  a 
Papist  and  political  adventurer.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1712,  finally  retiring  on  pension,  the  1717  Eeturn  mentioning 
‘ Frederick  William,  Earl  of  Lifford — lives  in  England — a 
French  Eefugee — had  a Eegiment  broke  in  Ireland  after  the 
Peace  of  Eyswick.’  This  Eeturn  recommended  his  having  a 
Colonel’s  pension  only,  but  his  previous  pension  of  £500  per 
annum,  allotted  in  1699,  was  continued. 

The  marriage  of  the  Marquis  de  Montandre  with  Mary  Ann 
de  Spanheim  took  place  here,  doubtless  due  to  her  being  the 
daughter  of  the  Prussian  Ambassador.  Another  item  of 
interest  is  the  record  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Susanna 
Brougham,  Dowager  Duchesse  de  la  Force.  The  stone  in 
memory  of  Thomas  Durfey  is  generally  known  and  needs  no 
further  mention. 

In  St.  James’s  Square  there  are  several  items  of  interest. 
Nicholas  Barbon,  whose  building  schemes  are  to  be  found  all 
round  the  outer  fringe  of  his  London,  w^as  concerned  in  the 
building  of  the  eastern  end  of  King  Street.  Thrift,  the  builder 
of  the  modern  Frith  Street,  Soho,  w^as  the  builder  of  Lord 
St.  Alban’s  House,  later  known  as  Ormonde  House.  Storey, 
whose  name  is  better  known  from  Storeys  Gate,  was  also  a 
builder  here.  Eesidents  include  Lewis  de  Duras,  Earl  of 
Feversham,  and  Henry  Savile,  the  son  of  Lord  Halifax,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Marquise  de  Gouvernet,  but  the 
chief  item  here  of  Huguenot  interest  until  recently  was  in  the 
French  Church,  which  was  absorbed  in  the  Sports  Club  and 
formed  the  Club  smoking  room. 

St.  James’s  Street  furnishes  a few  names  of  interest : Purault 
or  Pero’s  Bagnio,  later  Fenton’s  Hotel  at  No.  68,  founded  in 
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1699,  is  mentioned  by  Chancellor  ^ as  charging  two  shillings 
and  six  pence  for  a cold  bath  and  five  shillings  for  a warm  one. 

The  Cocoa  Tree  Club,  in  former  time  at  No.  63,  was  founded 
as  a coffee  house  by  one  Soleirol.  A Charles  Soleirol  is  assessed 
for  a house  in  Pall  Mall  from  1745  for  some  ten  years  later  and, 
if  the  founder,  would  have  moved  to  Pall  Mall  on  selling  the 
coffee  house  so  noted  later  as  the  centre  of  Jacobites. 

Daniel  Laforce  (1686-89),  another  resident,  is  recorded  as 
burying  a child  at  St.  James’s  Church.  He  was  probably  a 
relative  of  the  Duchess  de  la  Force  who  was  also  buried  at 
St.  James’s. 

In  St.  James’s  Place  the  name  of  Samuel  Magniac  is  rated  for 
a house  in  1724.  As  his  name  is  not  given  in  the  1729  book, 
his  tenancy  there  was  probably  a short  one.  The  Duchess  de 
la  Force  was  a resident  here  for  nearly  twenty  years,  paying 
rates  between  1707  and  1724. 

On  the  east  side  of  Duke  Street  the  Marquis  de  Euvigny 
had  a house  next  door  to  the  Earl  Murray,  and  Charles,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  appears  on  the  Bate  Books  for  1686  and  1687. 
His  residence  here  was  prior  to  the  war  in  Ireland  in  1689, 
and  on  his  again  returning  to  London  he  seems  to  have  chosen 
the  newer  built  quarters  in  Brook  Street. 

Pall  Mall,  bordering  on  St.  James’s  Palace  and  extending  as 
far  as  the  Hay  market,  was  naturally  a favourite  quarter  and 
among  many  names  of  residents  here  can  be  mentioned  : 
Sir  John  Jacob  (1724-35)  ; Nicholas  Sprimont  (1758)  ; Lewis 
Mettayer  (1720-41)  ; Thomas  Harache  (1758)  ; Dr.  Tanqueray 
(1720-29)  ; and  Dr.  Lefebre  (1685-1707). 

On  its  south  side,  overlooking  the  Park,  stood  Schomberg 
House,  the  home  of  Meinhardt,  the  3rd  Duke,  who  died  in  1719 
when  the  title  became  extinct.  Legend  has  it  that  it  was  to 
have  been  built  for  the  first  Duke  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  but  the  house  was  not  finished  till  some 
years  after  then.  The  property  passed  to  Meinhardt’s  daughter, 
who  married  firstly  the  Earl  of  Holderness,  and  secondly  Earl 
Fitzwalter.  Swift,  as  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  where 
Meinhardt  was  buried,  got  into  trouble  by  suggesting  to  the 
daughter  and  her  husband  that  they  should  subscribe  fifty 
^ Memorials  of  St.  James's  Street. 
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pounds  each  for  the  erection  of  a monument,  which  both 
ignored. 

Swift  was  enraged  and  put  up  a tablet  himself,  giving  vent 
in  his  usual  manner  at  the  niggardliness  of  the  Duke’s  heirs. 
This  annoyed  the  Envoy  of  Prussia,  who  had  married  the 
Duke’s  granddaughter,  and  he  complained  to  the  King  and 
Queen  with  the  result  that  the  Dean  was  not  a welcome  visitor 
at  Court  for  some  time. 

After  a short  occupation  in  1760  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
uncle  of  George  III,  the  mansion  was  sold  to  John  Astley,  the 
portrait  painter,  for  £5,000,  who  divided  it  into  three  parts, 
retaining  the  centre  for  himself,  alterations  which  cost  him 
another  £5,000.  Gainsborough  lived  in  the  western  wing  for 
eleven  years  till  his  death  in  1788.  A man  ever  full  of  fun  and 
frolic,  it  is  told  of  him  that  dining  with  Garrick  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  latter’s  contortions  then  prevented  his  holding  his  head  for 
a month  after.  In  its  later  days  it  became  the  home  of  the 
War  Office  till  the  latter’s  removal  to  Whitehall  about  1906. 

Advertisements  in  old  newpsapers  are  worth  inspection,  as 
giving  names  and  addresses  not  generally  met  with.  As  a 
few  examples,  in  The  Postman.  On  January  18,  1701  : 

Mr.  Forra,  Confectioner,  at  the  Dish  of  Fruit  over  against  the 
Fountain  Tavern  at  the  corner  of  the  Haymarket  advertises  the 
sale  of  ‘ the  true  Fenouillette  of  Rhe  and  the  true  Ratapin,  made 
of  Apricots.’ 

On  February  1,  1701,  there  is  the  tale  of  a lost  pet : 

Mr.  Dupuy  at  The  Red  and  Green  Post,  next  door  to  the 
Catherine  Wheel  in  Pall  Mall,  offers  a reward  of  20/-  for  the  recovery 
of  a little  Dutch  dog  of  brown  colour,  without  tail  or  ears. 

And  on  January  8,  1706,  the  anglicising  of  French  names  is 
noticeable  in  an  advertisement  offering  three  guineas  reward  for 
the  recovery  of  an  engraved  gold  toothpick  on  its  return  to 
Mr.  Williams  at  the  Golden  Ball  in  Pall  Mall.  Actually  the 
jeweller,  David  Willaume. 

And  here  we  should  have  found  the  forbears  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Wagner. 

His  family  in  this  country  date  back  to  the  early  18th 
century,  when  Melchior,  the  grandson  of  Caspar  Wagner  of 
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Goldberg,  Silesia,  and  the  second  son  of  Hans  Heinrich  of 
Coburg,  settled  in  Pall  Mall  as  a feltmaker  or  hatter. 

Melchior  Wagner  was  naturalized  on  July  13,  1709,  the 
same  day  as  his  appointment  by  Eoyal  Warrant  as  Hatter  to 
King  George  I and  took  up  the  Livery  of  the  Feltmakers 
Company  of  which  he  became  Upper  Warden  in  1746.  Of  him 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Anne  Teulon,  a romantic  incident  in  their 
family  is  told.  A daughter,  Anne,  married  Clement  Paillet  of 
Deptford  and  their  grandson,  Thomas  Eooke,  settled  in 
Honolulu,  marrying  Grace,  the  daughter  of  John  Young.  They 
adopted  the  wife’s  niece,  who  married  Kamihameha,  King 
of  the  Sandwich  Isles,  Queen  Victoria  standing  as  godmother 
to  the  son  Lihiliho. 

Melchior’s  youngest  son  George,  born  at  Pall  Mall,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1722,  was  sponsored  at  his  baptism  by  Eoyalty,  George  I 
standing  as  Godfather.  Pollowing  in  his  father’s  footsteps, 
George  Wagner  also  adopted  the  Livery  of  the  Feltmakers  Com- 
pany, becoming  Middle  Warden  in  the  year  1753,  but  otherwise, 
despite  several  opportunities,  he  did  not  join  in  City  affairs. 
In  1768  he  was  nominated  Sheriff  for  London  and  Middlesex, 
and  the  following  year  he  was  invited  to  contest  Farringdon 
Ward  Within,  which  he  declined  on  hearing  John  Wilkes  w^as 
in  the  field.  Eight  years  later  (1777)  he  was  elected  as 
Councillor  for  Candlewick  Ward  also  as  Sheriff,  again  refusing 
to  take  office.  He  married,  June  9,  1748,  a girl  of  17,  Mary 
Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  Henry  Godde  of  St.  George,  Hanover 
Square,  her  Aunt,  Francis  Godde,  being  tirewoman  to  the 
Queen  of  George  I.  Two  of  his  sons  were  at  Westminster  ; 
George,  admitted  June  7,  1773,  and  Anthony,  admitted 
September  20,  1779.  Anthony,  the  fourth  son,  born  in  1770, 
was  only  9 years  old  at  his  admission.  He  became  a solicitor,  his 
residence  being  in  Grosvenor  Eow,  Pimlico,  but  possibly  of 
more  interest  is  his  having  been  one  of  the  original  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  died  January  6, 
1847,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Dupuis  vault  at  Fulham  Church. 

Anthony’s  eldest  brother,  Melchior  Henry,  was  the  father 
of  the  Eev.  Henry  Michell  Wagner,  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  latter  obtaining  for  him  the 
Crovm  living  of  Brighton. 
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Sons  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Michell  were  the  Kev.  Arthur 
Douglas  Wagner,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Paul’s,  Brighton,  to 
whom  Constance  Kent  confessed  the  murder  of  her  brother  at 
Frome,  Somerset,  a sensational  trial  in  its  day. 

Our  late  Fellow,  Mr.  Henry  Wagner,  was  the  fifth  generation 
in  England.  A visitor  to  the  National  Gallery  will  notice  a 
board  with  a list  of  donors,  among  them  his  name.  His  house 
in  Half  Moon  Street  contained  a unique  collection  of  a varied 
character,  from  Toby  jugs,  lined  on  shelves  to  the  ceiling  in 
the  entrance  hall,  to  pictures,  armour,  and  old  painted  glass 
on  the  staircase.  An  artist,  musician,  and  antiquary,  he  was 
just  an  old  Victorian  gentleman  of  the  character  so  rarely  met 
to-day,  and  above  all  sympathetic  and  encouraging  to  a student 
in  his  work.  It  is  sufiicient  to  mention  his  close  friendship  with 
that  great  Victorian  lady,  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  For  his 
wide  and  extensive  work,  especially  in  genealogy,  nothing  but 
admiration  can  be  given.  The  pedigrees  in  our  Proceedings — 
would  that  we  had  more  of  them — occupy  but  little  space, 
but  that  little  frequently  meant  years  of  patient  search  and 
enquiry.  Indeed  the  notes  now  carefully  stored  at  La  Provi- 
dence can  be  adopted  by  those  interested — with  confidence  as 
genuine  stepping-stones  to  the  goal  sought,  and  they  should  be 
consulted  in  any  event. 

Crossing  the  Park  we  reach  Abingdon  Street  which  formerly 
ran  up  to  Westminster  Bridge,  and  at  No.  6,  a house  on  the  site 
now  occupied  the  Victoria  Tower,  was  the  home  of  a Mr. 
Ouvry,  then  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  Office  in  Pall  Mall. 
An  old  MS.  discovered  at  East  Acton  in  January,  1909,  written 
by  the  Kev.  Peter  Thomas  Ouvry,  gives  many  interesting 
details  of  his  family  and  their  life  there.  His  description  of 
the  house  reads  as  if  it  were  a relic  of  the  time  when  Westminster 
was  a hamlet  attached  to  the  Abbey  : 

‘ The  house  had  all  the  best  rooms  at  the  back.  There  was  a 
tolerably  good  entrance  hall,  with  a small  room  cut  off,  which  was 
my  Father’s  dressing  room.  There  was  a good  Dining  Room  at  the 
back,  opening  into  a small  greenhouse  containing  a vine,  which 
produced  an  excellent  crop  of  grapes  every  year.  There  was  a 
square  yard  too  at  the  back,  chiefly  used  by  a respectable  old  Terrier 
dog  named  Prince.  There  were  two  drawing  rooms,  bedrooms  over. 
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and  at  the  top  of  the  house  a large  room,  which  was  our  nursery. 
A pleasant  room  it  was,  looking  over  extensive  stone  yard  to  the 
river.  These  were  the  days  of  watermen.  No  steamboats. 
Occasionally  the  Lord  Mayor’s  barge.  A sturdy  waterman,  named 
Melhsh,  used  occasionally  to  take  us  for  a row.’ 

The  writer  mentions  that  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Eichard  Byham, 
had  an  unlimited  power  of  franking  letters  and  that  he  had  ‘ a 
lively  remembrance  in  those  days  of  a dear  postage,  of  journeys 
to  Pall  Mall  with  bundles  of  the  family  letters  to  be  franked  ’ 
and  of  their  getting  hold  of  official  sheets,  blank  except  for  the 
printed  title  of  the  Office,  so  franked  which  ‘ were  found  useful.’ 
It  is  hardly  to  be  w’ondered  at  postage  being  expensive  to  the 
civilian  of  those  days. 

The  family  detail  given  is  full  of  interest.  A brother  Henry 
was  in  the  Navy  four  years  and  then  entered  the  Army. 

Another,  Frederick,  was  articled  to  Mr.  King,  a solicitor  of 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  and  is  better  known  to  the  later  generation 
as  Sir  Frederick  Ouvry,  the  partner  in  Messrs.  Farrers  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  whose  wonderful  old  house,  with  its  arch- 
way, has  been  restored  by  them,  and  saved  from  demolition. 

A third  brother,  John,  went  with  the  87th  Koyal  Irish 
Fusiliers,  leaving  the  Army  to  enter  the  Church,  wTiich  he 
served  as  Vicar  of  Mentmore,  and  Eural  Dean  of  Ealing. 

The  wHter,  Peter  Thomas,  vras  curate  at  St.  John’s,  Pad- 
dington, for  eight  years  and  later  became  Vicar  of  Wing,  and 
Eector  of  Grove,  and  J.P.  for  Bucks. 

The  alteration  in  London  is  noticeable  on  reading  that  on 
his  father’s  death  the  family  moved  to  Euston  Square. 

Our  Vice-President,  Mr.  Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  whose 
work  for  the  French  Protestant  School  will  be  long  remembered, 
may  reasonably  be  proud  of  his  sons.  The  eldest,  Lieut. - 
Commander  Ayme  Arthur  Carrington  Ouvry,  D.S.C.,  E.N.,  has 
seen  much  service  during  the  late  War.  In  November,  1939, 
when  he  was  in  command  of  H.M.S.  Mastiff,  he  was  on  the 
quarter  deck  with  his  first  officer,  when  the  ship  struck  a mag- 
netic mine.  Both  were  blown  50  feet  into  the  air,  turning 
somersaults  and  ultimately  falling  into  the  sea  many  yards 
clear  of  the  vessel.  A strong  tide  prevented  their  regaining 
the  sinking  vessel,  and,  after  swimming  for  an  hour  the}^  were 
rescued,  and  the  next  day  saw  Lieut. -Commander  Ouvry  home 
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again  for  a brief  stay,  unhurt  save  for  a bruised  heel.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  in  the  family  annals  that  his  cousin,  Com- 
mander J.  G.  D.  Ouvry,  D.S.O.,  E.N.,  should  have  not  only 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  magnetic  mine,  but  personally 
recovered  his  cousin  when  the  Mastiff  was  sunk.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1939,  Commander  A.  A.  C.  Ouvry  was  engaged  on  convoy 
work  between  the  Thames  and  Scotland  in  command  of  the 
destroyer  appropriately  named  H.M.S.  Westminster.  In 
February,  1942,  for  the  action  against  the  E boats  when  three 
were  sunk,  the  remainder  badly  damaged,  he  was  accorded  the 
D.S.C.  and  mentioned  in  Despatches,  and  in  July,  1942,  he  was 
seconded  as  liaison-officer  to  the  South  African  Naval  Forces 
at  Cape  Town,  a post  he  still  (1946)  holds. 

The  second  son,  Komilly  Southwood  Ouvry,  an  old  ‘ Terrier,’ 
joined  the  Koyal  Corps  of  Signals  in  June,  1939,  becoming 
Captain  in  1940,  Adjutant  in  1941,  and  transferred  to  H.Q.  in 
1942,  receiving  his  Majority  in  1943  and  being  mentioned  in 
Despatches  for  his  work  in  France,  Germany  and  Holland. 
He  was  demobilized  in  September,  1945,  returning  to  civil  life 
as  a solicitor  in  his  father’s  firm  of  Ouvry  & Co.  in  Westminster. 
Norman  Delamain  Ouvry,  the  third  son,  was  prevented  by  hip 
disease  from  ‘ doing  his  bit,’  except  for  continuous  service 
Fire-watching,  in  the  Observer  Corps,  and  Home  Guard.  The 
youngest  son,  Lionel  Garnault  Ouvry,  C.F.,  in  June,  1942,  was 
made  Chaplain  to  the  Cadet  Air  Training  Corps,  and  on  a 
second  attempt,  having  succeeded  in  passing  the  Medical 
Board,  became  a Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  and,  after  serving 
eighteen  months  in  Italy,  was  appointed  to  his  present  post  as 
Chaplain  to  Longmoor  Camp. 

And  with  this  family  reminiscence  we  must  conclude  the 
history  of  Huguenot  Westminster.  It  is  not  possible  to  mention 
many  of  the  families  whose  names  appear  in  our  Kegisters,  nor 
indeed  all  those  appearing  as  assessed  in  the  Bate  Books.  The 
desire  is  there,  but  space  is  wanting. 

Modern  Westminster  has  a somewhat  peculiar  boundary  on 
its  eastern  side,  and  excludes  St.  Giles-in-the-fields  and  the 
Seven  Dials,  which,  quaint  as  it  may  seem  to-day,  were 
fashionable  districts.  These  must  form  a supplemental  chapter 
to  complete  the  history  of  the  Huguenot  settlement  in 
Western  London. 
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Strasbourg— ^3adt  anb  ^Sresmt, 

Abstract  of  an  Address  given  before  the  Society. 

By  henry  J.  COWELL,  F.R.S.L. 

Of  the  great  historic  cities  of  Europe,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  one  more  fascinating  and  romantic  than  Strasbourg,  which 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  occupied  a leading 
position  in  respect  of  culture  and  enlightenment.  The  city 
became  definite^  and  deeply  Protestant  in  1525,  and  was 
a welcome  haven  of  refuge  for  persecuted  believers  in  the 
Eeformed  faith.  In  1538,  John  Calvin  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Martin  Bucer  to  come  to  the  city  to  minister  to  the  French- 
speaking  refugees  dwelling  there.  The  very  first  French 
Eeformed  church  known  to  history  was  organised  by  Calvin  in 
Strasbourg.  Eleven  years  later  circumstances,  so  far  as 
Protestantism  was  concerned,  changed  greatly  for  the  worse. 
Bucer  and  other  Protestant  leaders  left  the  city  and  took  refuge 
in  England,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Edward  VI  and  by 
Thomas  Cranmer.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor  hundreds  of 
prominent  Protestants  fled  from  England  to  the  Continent,  a 
number  of  whom  were  hospitably  welcomed  in  Strasbourg. 
Some  of  these  lived,  at  the  death  of  Mary  and  the  accession  of 
her  sister  Elizabeth,  to  return  to  their  native  land,  becoming 
Bishops  and  even  Archbishops.  William  Tindale,  John  Foxe 
and  John  Hooper  also  had  personal  associations  vAth  the  city. 

To-day,  continued  Mr.  Cowell,  Strasbourg  is  in  a very  sad 
condition.  It  is  calculated  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  city  is 
destroyed  or  devastated.  Everywhere  one  sees  broken  windows 
and  signs  of  damage  or  ruin.  Even  the  residence  of  the  British 
Consul-General,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  has  suffered  from 
bomb  or  blast.  The  cathedral,  too,  has  been  seriously  damaged, 
although  it  is  once  more  able  to  be  used  for  the  services  of 
worship  which  the  Nazis  made  to  cease  during  their  five  years’ 
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occupation  from  1940  to  1945.  After  centuries  of  use  as  a 
consecrated  place  of  worship  the  Germans  planned  to  transform 
it  into  a kind  of  national  museum.  Fortunately  the  stained- 
glass  windows,  which  were  first  removed  by  the  French  for 
safety,  and  later  taken  across  the  Rhine  by  the  Germans,  have 
been  discovered  in  a salt  mine  and  will  be  replaced  where  they 
belong.  The  city  suffered  considerably  not  only  from  air 
bombardment  but,  after  the  departure  of  the  Germans,  by 
heavy  shelling  directed  from  the  Black  Mountains. 

Mr.  Cowell  visited  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  he  was  most 
graciously  received  by  the  private  secretary  of  the  Maire,  who 
told  him  that  the  three  chief  Maires  of  Alsace — those  of  Stras- 
bourg, Colmar,  and  Mulhouse — together  with  the  Maire  of 
Metz,  in  Lorraine,  had  a narrow^  escape  from  joint  massacre 
when  a bomb  fell  not  many  yards  away  from  a small  room  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  which  they  were  gathered  for  consultation. 

Life  in  Strasbourg  is  both  difficult  and  distressing.  The 
inhabitants  who  were  evacuated  by  the  French,  at  a few  hours’ 
notice,  in  1939,  with  only  such  luggage  as  they  could  carry  by 
hand,  found,  on  their  return  after  six  years,  that  many  of  their 
belongings,  and  in  some  cases  all,  had  been  looted  or  destroyed. 
To  re-furnish  is  practically  impossible.  The  central  telephone 
exchange  has  been  destroyed  and  letters  (and  telegrams)  are 
delayed  in  transmission.  Before  one  can  come  to  reside  in 
Strasbourg  one  has  to  obtain  official  permission — even  to  re- 
enter into  possession  of  one’s  own  house. 

In  the  south  of  Alsace  the  Germans  worked  the  cotton 
spinning  mills  for  their  own  advantage  until  a day  or  two  before 
their  enforced  retreat.  When  they  did  go  away  they  removed 
essential  parts  of  the  machinery,  so  that  although  labour  and 
raw^  cotton  were  available  it  was  not  possible  for  the  mills  to 
be  re-started.  There  were  terrible  and  deadly  struggles  in  the 
forests.  Colmar  is  not  greatly  damaged,  but  the  great  city 
of  Mulhouse  has  suffered  cruelly.  Many  villages  have  been 
wiped  out  altogether.  Furthermore,  the  Germans  sowed 
mines  beyond  calculation  which  had  to  be  got  rid  of  before 
normal  life  could  be  resumed. 

The  staff  and  students  of  the  University  of  Strasbourg  were 
evacuated  to  Clermont-Ferrand,  in  the  Puy  de  Dome,  where 
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the  work  was  facilitated  as  far  as  possible  by  the  sister  Uni- 
versity already  in  existence  there  ; but  the  Gestapo  intervened. 
One  or  two  professors  were  killed  or  severely  injured,  while 
students  were  transported  to  Germany  to  concentration  camps. 
Professors  drifting  back  to  Strasbourg  found  it  very  difficult 
to  obtain  either  house-room  or  furniture.  Fortunately  the 
University  buildings  were  in  pretty  good  order  because  the 
Germans  had  done  a considerable  amount  of  clearing  up  in 
the  expectation  that  the  University  would  be  re-opened  under 
their  own  auspices. 

A new  beginning  in  all  departments  of  the  work  of  the 
University  was  made  on  November  1.  There  was  a grand 
official  opening  ceremony  on  November  22,  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  Strasbourg  was  liberated  from  the  Germans 
in  1918.  Pre-fabricated  dwellings  from  Switzerland  are  to  be 
put  up  near  the  Orangerie  to  accommodate  the  students,  no 
other  homes  being  available  for  them.  The  University  library 
will  need  to  be  reconstituted.  Medical  books  and  volumes  on 
the  history  of  art  were  removed  by  the  Germans  and  were 
destroyed  when  the  house  to  which  they  had  been  taken  was 
burned  doAvn.  Other  books  abstracted  from  the  library  have 
been  discovered  in  Germany,  and  these  are  being  reclaimed. 
Friends  in  Switzerland  and  in  Sweden  are  contributing  volumes 
to  help  to  meet  the  emergency.  I am  exceedingly  glad  to  have 
been  able  to  organise  some  help  from  England. 

The  Protestant  church  buildings  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
have  suffered  greatly.  Of  the  300  Lutheran  parishes,  more 
than  half  are  without  pastors.  Each  pastor  has  to  look  after 
four  or  five  villages.  Destroyed  church  buildings  number  26, 
with  a further  88  damaged.  Churches  associated  with  the 
Reformed  Church  number  about  50.  Of  these,  in  Alsace,  two 
have  been  destroyed  and  others  damaged.  In  Lorraine,  the 
church  at  Thionville  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  church  at 
Metz  badly  damaged. 

In  the  Lutheran  Church  a scheme  is  on  foot  for  the  formation 
of  classes  for  the  preparation  of  lay  assistants.  The  provisions 
of  the  Concordat  assuring  financial  support  alike  for  Roman 
Catholic  cure,  Protestant  pastor,  and  Jewish  rabbi — which 
were  abolished  by  the  Germans  during  the  five  years  of  re- 
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annexation — have  been  reinstated,  so  that,  for  the  time  being 
at  any  rate,  financial  aid  is  assured  ; but  the  whole  of  the 
Protestant  church  life  of  the  provinces  urgently  calls  for  re- 
constitution and  re-construction.  Doubtless  this  will  be 
undertaken,  as  far  as  may  be,  jointly  by  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Eeformed  Churches. 

I was  assured  that  to  the  Protestants,  at  any  rate,  the 
primary  concern  is  not  so  much  financial  as  the  right  to  give 
religious  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools.  This,  prior  to 
the  recent  war,  was  an  important  and  essential  part  of  the  work 
of  the  ordinary  teachers,  but  the  Germans,  while  not  openly 
abolishing  religious  teaching,  made  effective  instruction  prac- 
tically impossible.  The  pastors,  with  their  fevmess  in  numbers 
and  their  extended  sphere  of  pastoral  activity,  cannot  possibly 
find  the  time  for  taking  classes  in  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  This  question  of  religious  instruction  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  the  Nazis  have  done  their  best  (or  worst)  during 
their  re-occupation  to  instil  their  poisonous  teaching  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  younger  generation  and  to  divert  them 
from  following  the  religion  of  their  parents. 

After  the  1914-18  war  it  was  agreed  by  the  French  authori- 
ties that  any  German  wLo  had  married  a woman  of  Alsace  or 
Lorraine  might  remain  in  the  country  with  his  wife  and  children 
if  he  agreed  to  fill  in  a paper  applying  for  naturalisation  as  a 
citizen  of  France.  This  generous  policy,  I am  assured,  has 
proved  to  be  mistaken,  as,  naturally,  the  German  husband 
remained  a German  in  heart  and  in  fact  ; and  it  was  these 
homes  that  were  invaded  by  the  ever-flowing  flood  of  pro- 
German  propaganda.  This  propaganda  was  clever  and  many- 
sided,  but  notwithstanding  its  many  forecasts  and  promises  it 
did  not  win  over  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Without  doubt,  the 
propaganda  will  sooner  or  later  be  set  on  foot  once  more,  but 
for  a long  time  to  come  the  agitation  either  for  ‘ autonomism  ’ 
or  for  ‘ regionalism  ’ is  not  likely  to  be  resuscitated.  The 
Alsatians  have  indeed  learned  for  themselves,  once  for  all, 
what  it  means  to  be  under  German  control  and  domination. 

During  the  German  re-occupation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
the  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  the  French  language  were 
absolute.  The  inadvertent  use  of  a salutation  such  as  hon  jour 
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or  au  revoir,  or  the  use  of  any  single  word  in  French,  made  one 
liable  to  be  sent  to  a concentration  camp.  Children  were 
questioned  as  to  their  parents’  activities  and  might  innocently 
mention  matters  which  meant  serious  trouble  for  their  parents. 

In  a letter  from  France  received  from  Pasteur  Andre  Monod 
after  my  return  to  England  the  pasteur  wrote  : ‘ It  gives  us 
much  pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  Henry  J.  Cowell’s  mission  to 
us,  on  our  invitation,  has  been  successful  even  beyond  the 
limits  which  circumstances  seemed  to  impose.  Our  honoured 
visitor  had  strenuous  days  in  France.  We  all  admired  his 
goodwill,  his  cheerfulness,  and  his  endurance.  Mr.  Cowell’s 
hosts  and  hostesses  in  Strasbourg  did  wonders.  We  are  indeed 
grateful  for  Mr.  Cowell’s  fraternal  visit  at  a time  when  the 
geographical,  economical,  and,  above  all,  to  our  own  mind, 
the  moral  fellowship  of  our  two  nations  is  bringing  our  peoples 
into  a closer  understanding  than  ever.’ 
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^aeiitgm  of  tbr  Jfamilii,)  of  JBe  iLait,  luttl)  ^;^otc6 : 
^ttgimir  tie  atxigoulififS  5e  Xa^romlies  ft  ijf  Cajraiip. 

Communicated  by  Mr.  C.  E.  LART. 

I.  Arnaud  de  Lart,  X sgr.  de  Birac  (1),  Chancellor  of  King  Louis 

of  France,  viceroy  and  governor  of  Montpellier,  associated 
with  the  revolt  of  that  town,  October  25, 1379.  M.  Suzanne 
de  Beaufort  (2)  of  Quercy  and  left  9 children. 

(a)  Auger,  who  succeeds  II  and  XI.  (h)  Catherine, 
lay  Abbess  of  Valfleury,  afterwards  wife  of  N . . . von 
Hohenlohe.  (c)  Joannes,  (d)  Marie,  (e)  Etienne. 
(/)  Hennequin.  (g)  Bertrand,  esquire  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  fought  at  Poictiers  and  accompanied  him 
to  England  ; afterwards  returned  to  France,  and  was 
buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Penne  d’Agenais.  Served  in  the  Crusades,  (h)  Francois, 
author  of  the  Rigoulieres  branch. 

II.  FranQois  de  Lart,  ecuier.  M.  Catherine  de  Parazols  (3)  of 

a family  who  were  coseigneurs  de  Puy  Calvary  in  the  XIV- 
XV  Century,  and  whose  arms  are  borne  in  an  inescutcheon 
on  those  of  Francois  de  Lart,  exhibited  at  the  Visitation  (?) 
of  1698-1711  by  d’Hozier.  He  was  buried  at  Penne  in  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors,  leaving  a son,  Bertrand,  who 
succeeds  III. 

III.  Bertrand  de  Lart,  ecuier  sgr.  de  Boulbene  M.  Jehanne  de 
Sirosse,  D.  of  Noble  Raymonde  de  Sirosse  and  of  Gaillarde 
de  Goulfier,  1433.  By  this  marriage  he  acquired  the  fief 
of  Rigoulieres,  near  Penne  d’Agenais,  which  became  the 
chief  seat  of  this  Branch,  though  they  retained  the  right 
of  burial  in  the  Chapel  at  Penne  (4).  Bertrand  D.  before 
1461,  and  his  wife  Jeanne  de  Sirosse  remarried  with  Jean 
Alain  du  Puech  Extrtoer  (‘  de  Podio  extreme  ’)  Sgr.  de 
Ferasson,  uncle  of  Bertrande  de  Lustrac  (see  next).  He  was 
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made  guardian  of  Bertrande  de  Lustrac  after  the  death  of 
her  father,  Bertrand. 

Bertrand  de  Lart  and  his  wife  Jeanne  de  Sirosse  left 
an  only  son  Arnaud,  who  succeeds. 

IV.  Arnaud  de  Lart,  sgr.  de  Eigoulieres  de  Boulbene  and 
I’resapa.  M.  Bertrande  de  Lustrac  (5)  May  26,  1477 
(archives  du  Marquis  de  Lart,  Tizac.  v.  Eevue  de  FAgenais 
1879),  through  this  marriage  he  acquired  the  seigneuries 
of  Eigoulieres,  Eresapa  and  Castel  Gaillard. 

They  left  4 children,  (a)  Francois  who  succeeds  Ve 
(b)  Jacques,  author  of  the  Branche  de  la  Boulbene.  (c) 
Bertrand,  d.s.p,  before  May  1517.  He  shared  with  his 
brother  the  succession  of  his  parents  (Deed  25  ap.  1506). 

(c.)  Annette.  M.  Etienne  de  Bonayre. 

V.  Francois  de  Lart,  chevalier,  sgr.  de  Eigoulieres  de  Castel- 

gaillard  and  Fresapa  (Archives  Depart^®®  de  Lot  et  Garonne 
(4148  No.  776)).  M.  by  contract  15  ac.  1575  Marguerite  de 
Beaupuy  (6)  Dame  de  St.  Chamassy,  in  Perigord,  d.  of  the 
late  Pantaleon  and  Florette  de  Laroque,  niece  of  Jean  de 
Beaupuy,  sgr.  de  Fresapa  and  coseigneur  de  St.  Chamassy. 

By  a proces-verbal  dated  May  13,  1517,  Francois  and 
his  brother  Jacques  agreed  to  a division  of  the  property 
of  their  father  Arnaud  de  Lart. 

Francois  de  Lart  made  his  will  March  10,  1532  (Gravier 
not.  royal)  in  the  chateau  of  Eigoulieres. 

Pr.  by  his  widow  August  22,  1557. 

He  names  his  eldest  son  Balthasar,  (?)  who  succeeds,  his 
universal  heir,  and  left  1,000  livres  of  feudal  rent  in  the 
Parish  of  Calvinhac  to  Gaspard  his  second  son,  ‘ homme 
d’armes  in  the  Company  of  M.  Terride  ’ and  1,000  livres 
to  his  third  son  Bertrand,  who  founded  the  branch  of 
Calignac-Casaux : also  2,000  livres  to  each  of  his  2 daughters 
Philippe  and  Fran^oise. 

VI.  Balthasar  de  Lart,  ec.  sgr.  de  Eigoulieres  et  Fresapa. 
M.  Gabrielle  de  La  Barthe  Mont-Corneil  (7),  D.  of  Matthieu 
de  Mont-Corneil  and  Gabrielle  de  Lomagne. 

VI.  Bertrand  de  Lart  ec.  sgr.  de  St.  Martin  3«*  son  of 
Fran9ois  and  Marguerite  de  Beaupuy,  qualified  as  sgr,  de 
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St.  Martin  in  actes  passed  between  him  and  his  brother 
in  1579  and  1581.  He  M.  10  Dec.  1571  Catherine  de 
Collonges  by  Contract  by  Vernhes  Not.  royal  at  Mon- 
flanquis  and  left  a son  Jean  VII. 

VII.  Jean  de  Lart,  seigneur  de  Calignac,  de  la  Motte,  de  Fieux 
and  de  Lascombe,  coseigneur  de  Montagnac.  He  received 
from  his  cousin  Bertrand  de  Lart  sgr.  de  Kigoulieres, 
honorary  right  in  his  seigneury  of  Montagnac,  on  con- 
dition of  paying  homage  and  presenting  a ‘ lance  d’oree,’ 
and  charging  his  coat  of  arms  with  a Brisure  (8). 

By  his  marriage  with  Marie  de  Beauger,  in  June  1601 
(Contrat  par  Donnen.  nr.)  at  Villeneuve  sur  Lot,  he  left 
3 sons  (a)  Daniel  who  succeeds  VIII.  (h)  Bertrand,  author 
of  the  Branche  de  Bordeneuve,  existing,  (c)  Jean,  known 
by  acte  of  March  24,  1634  (Burgue,  n.r.). 

VIII.  Daniel  de  Lart,  ec.  sgr.  de  Lascombes  established  at 
Eauze  near  Condom.  He  testified  in  an  acte  of  succes- 
sion in  1621.  M.  Paule  de  Pardaillan-Gondrin  (9),  of 
a well-known  Protestant  family  of  Armagnac  and  Guienne, 
by  whom  he  left,  among  others,  all  Protestants,  Pierre, 
who  succeeds. 

IX.  Pierre  de  Lart,  ec.  sgr.  de  Lascombes.  M.  Marie  de 
Vilheres.  6.  ap.  1654  and  was  living  in  1683,  6.  Jan.,  accord- 
ing to  acte  of  exchange,  in  which  his  father  is  mentioned. 

By  this  marriage  he  left  (a)  Jean  Charles,  who  succeeds. 
(b)  Pierre  de  Lart,  sr.  de  Cazaux,  who  left  France  after  the 
Kevocation  of  the  Edict,  (c)  Jean  de  Lart,  sr.  de  Cazaux, 
who  left  France  with  his  brother  Pierre  and  went  to 
Switzerland,  from  whence  he  came  to  London  with  his  wife, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  and  made  his  temoignage  at 
the  French  Church  of  Threadneedle  St.  in  1693.  Aug.  23. 
‘ Jean  de  La  ’ sic. 

X.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Pierre  were  officers  in  the  Boyal 

Marine  Kegiment. 

Subsequent  entries  in  these  Eegisters  give  ‘ Delard.’ 
In  Holland  the  name  is  spelled  phonetically,  both  de  Laat 
and  de  Lart. 

One  other  Protestant  member  of  the  family,  though 
VOL.  XVII.— NO.  5.  2 I 
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not  a Kefugee,  was  Charles  de  Lart  Seigneur  de  la  Coste  de 
Gresere,  who  died  in  prison  at  Agen  in  1688,  who  left  his 
‘ Testament  mystique  ’ written  in  his  blood,  on  his  shirt 
and  vest  : son  of  Etienne  de  Lart,  sgr.  de  Trescol,  son  of 
Antoine,  sgr.  de  la  Boulbene,  and  Judith  d’Alche  des 
Planels.  {Bulletin  Huguenot  Society,  viii.  No.  8.) 

(To  he  continued,) 

(1)  The  origin  of  the  family  goes  back  to  the  eleventh,  century,  when 
one  of  the  Seigneurs  de  Lart  rebuilt  the  chateau  and  monastery  of  St. 
Martin  de  Lar  in  1030  (Cartulaire  de  St.  Pe).  They  possessed  the  chateau, 
and  were  lay  abbots  of  the  monastery  fov  400  years,  when  the  chateau  was 
deserted,  and  has  left  no  trace.  Lar  was  a small  town  near  Morlais  and 
Lescar  in  Gascony. 

The  last  Seigneur  who  inhabited  it  was  probably  Arnaud  Guillem  de 
Lar  who  took  the  oath  of  feudality  to  Gaston  Phoebus  Comte  de  Foix,  with 
the  Barons,  Chevaliers  and  Nobles,  at  Morlais  in  1236.  (Marca,  Hist,  de 
Bearn;  Montlezun,  Hist  de  Gascogne,  II,  193.) 

Raymond  Guillem  de  Lart  built  the  Chateau  of  Birac,  near  Marmande, 
in  1182,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lisse  and  the  Line  of  the  seigneurs  de 
Lart  de  Birac  continued  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ended 
with  Joseph,  VII  of  his  Line. 

His  brother,  Jean  de  Lart  d’Aubiac,  was  the  lover  of  Queen  Marguerite, 
wife  of  Henri  IV,  whose  history  is  retold  by  Dumas.  He  is  commonly 
known  as  ‘ D’Aubiac.’ 

(Documents  : Maison  de  Galard  (Noulens). — Ancestor.  Vol.  10.  July, 
1904.) 

The  earliest  spelling  of  the  name  is  ‘ Lar,’  and  deLart,  and  was  continued 
in  the  Birac  main  branch  consistently  up  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
earhest  documents  all  adopt  this  spelling.  Gascony  being  formerly  under 
the  English  Crown  many  Deeds  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gascon  Roils 
relating  to  the  family. 

The  only  Huguenot  known  in  the  Branch  de  Birac  is  Antoine  de  Lart 
de  Birac,  Seigneur  de  Birac  et  de  Galard,  son  of  Gabriel  de  Lart  and  of 
Anne  de  Galard.  He  was  cited  by  Jacques  de  Foix,  Bishop  of  Lescar, 
in  a ‘ Denombremont  des  Biens  de  Religionnaires  ’ (S6rie  T.T.  258  Arch. 
NaP®  Paris). 

Amongst  other  possessions  he  had  a house  in  Nerac,  This  house  was 
bought  by  Bernard  de  Lart  de  Birac  in  1460,  7.  Mars,  situated  in  the  Rue 
du  Pont  de  Lart,  called  the  Maison  de  Birac,  a square  XVI.  building, 
enclosing  a courtyard,  close  to  the  chateau,  which  was  the  ‘ hotel,’  a town 
residence  of  the  family,  now  a convent. 

Antoine  de  Lart  was  probably  a Political  Protestant,  attached  to  the 
Party  of  Navarre,  and  owed  his  immunity  from  any  molestation  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lescar  to  his  influence  at  Court. 
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He  married  14  June,  1538,  Renee  de  Coustin  de  Boursolles.  (Archives 
du  Chateau  de  Nerac.  Notices  Hist,  de  I’Agenais.  B.  de  Laffore.) 

(2)  De  Beaufort,  Quercy,  d’azur,  a une  rose  d’or  posee  du  cote  dextre 
de  Fecu  et  deux  demies  roses  du  meme  posees  Fune  au  dessus  d’autre  du 
cote  senestre. 

alias  d’azur  a trois  etoiles  d’or. 

alias,  d’argent,  a une  bande  d’azur  a 6 roses  de  lys,  3 et  3.  d’argent : 
a 3 pals  d’azur. 

(3)  de  Parazols.  armes,  d’azur,  a 3 pals  d’argent. 

(4)  Governor  of  Penne  d’Agenais  under  the  English  Crown. 

(5)  de  Lustrac,  d’or  a 3 bandes  de  gueulles.  These  are  the  same  as  de 
Lart  de  Rigouheres.  The  tradition  is  that  the  Lustrac  family  becoming 
extinct  and  merged  by  marriage  with  the  de  Lart  family,  and  being  the 
more  important  family  their  arms  were  placed  the  first  quarter.  These 
were  entered  by  Frangois  de  Lart  at  the  Visitation  of  1698-1711,  with  an 
inescutcheon  (de  Parazols). 

In  the  genealogy  of  the  Branch  de  Cazeaux  (Eauze)  the  arms  are  given 
as  ecartele  1 & 4 de  gueulles  a 3 bandes  d’argent.  2.  d’azur  au  lion  d’or. 
3.  d’argent  a 3 pieux  (ou  pals)  de  sable  (?)  (La  Chenay  du  Bois,  Diet,  de  la 
Noblesse)  and  the  same  borne  by  Jean  de  Lart  sgr  de  Cahgnac  et  de  Cazeaux 
charged  with  a Brisure,  une  Barre  d’azur  and  franc  canton  de  sinople ; 
Bertrand  de  Lart  de  Rigouheres  having  granted  permission  to  Jean  de  Lart 
de  Caseaux  to  erect  a donjon  on  his  seigneury  de  Montagnac,  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  paying  homage  to  Bertrand  de  Lart  sgr.  de  Montagnac, 
— presenting  a ‘ pique  de  lance  d’or6.’  These  are  called  ‘ marques 
rustiques.’ 

(6)  de  Beaupuy,  de  gueulles,  au  hon  d’argent  au  chef  cousu  d’azur, 
charge  aux  3 etoiles  d’or. 

(7)  De  La  Barthe — Mont  Corneil.  Palle  d’or  et  de  gueulles,  9 pieces 
quartered  with  de  Fumel,  3 piles  fiamboyants  d’azur,  mouvants  de  la 
pointe  de  Fecu. 

(8)  By  this  grant  Jean  de  Lart  sgr.  de  Cahgnac  was  entitled  to  build  a 
chateau  with  towers  and  drawbridge,  and  to  occupy  the  seigneurial  pew 
in  the  church.  The  transaction  was  drawn  up  by  Dangle,  notaire,  28  June, 
1606,  in  these  terms,  ‘ Messire  Bertrand  de  Lart,  chevaher.  Seigneur  de 
Rigouheres  et  de  Montagnac,  permit  a Jean  de  Lart,  sgr  de  Cahgnac,  son 
bon  parent  et  notable  ami,  que  tons  les  biens  qu’il  possMe  en  la  Seigneurie 
de  Montagnac  soient  tires  de  cadastres,  terriers  et  lieves  de  ladite  Seigneurie 
et  pour  FafiFection  qu’il  a envers  le  dit  De  Lart,  il  entend  et  declare  que 
ledit  De  Lart  porte  les  armes  rustiqes  et  marques  dudit  Seigneur,  y mettant 
une  barre  de  travers  tendant  sur  la  main  droite  des  quelles  ledit  De  Lart 
poTiira  user.’ 

(9)  Pardaillan-Gondrin,  d’argent,  a 3 fasces  ond^s  d’azur  ecartel6  de 
Castillon. 
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The  arms  borne  by  this  Branch  de  Casaux  were,  ecartele,  1 & 4 de 
gueulles  a 3 bandes  d’argent.  2.  d’azur  an  lion  d’or  arme  et  lampasse  du 
meme.  3 d’argent  a 3 epieux  de  sable. 

The  Protestant  services  in  the  Temple  at  Montagnac  were  discon- 
tinued when  Bertrand  de  Lart  sgr  de  Rigouheres  closed  the  Temple. 

Both  Fran9oise  de  Lomagne,  Dame  de  Montagnac  and  Paule  de  Mont- 
corneil,  Dame  de  Montagnac  et  de  Portrailles,  died  Protestants. 

(10)  8 generations  of  noblesse  were  required  for  a commission  in  the 
R.  Marine  Regiment. 

The  main  part  of  the  above  Pedigree  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Cte.  de  St.  Saud,  a well-known  French  genealogist,  to  whom 
Mr.  C.  E.  Lart  desires  to  express  his  grateful  thanks. 
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Sofeii  SKotquc,  tbe  ilflap-mafeer,  antt  ftig 
Ijiiguenot  agsonatton^. 

Communicated  by  Mr.  E.  H.  VARLEY. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  attempts  to  produce  an 
accurate  large-scale  map  of  London  was  made  by  John  Eocque 
during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All  references  to 
him  assume  that  he  was  either  a native  of  France  or  that  he 
was  of  French  origin.  This  assumption  is  no  doubt  primarily 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  bore  a French  surname  and  also  that 
he  occasionally  signed  his  name  as  ‘ Jean  Eocque.’  No  other 
evidence  or  explanation  appears  to  have  been  given  wherein 
the  claim  is  substantiated.  Biblio-cartographers  and  others 
interested  in  Eocque’s  maps  and  plans  make  but  casual,  and 
often  vague,  references  to  Eocque’s  genealogical  background. 
In  a paper  on  ‘ Marylebone  and  its  Huguenot  Associations,’ 
published  in  Volume  XI  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot 
Society,  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee  writes  (p.  87)  : ‘ It  is  interesting 
to  include  the  name  of  the  map-maker  (Eocque)  amongst  those 
of  Huguenot  descent  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  London 
registers.’  This  statement  will  be  examined  later.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  investigate  and  analyse  the  evidence 
which  can  be  produced  to  identify  Eocque’s  origins. 

The  sources  available  for  such  an  examination  are  to  be 
found  in  : 

1.  John  Eocque’s  will  (proved  in  1762  and  to  be  seen  at  Somerset 
House). 

2.  Evidence  provided  by  reference  to  John  Eocque’s  brother, 
Bartholomew. 

3.  Information  obtained  from  sources  associated  with  John 
Eocque’s  brother,  Claude,  and  the  latter’s  son,  Bartholomew. 

John  Eocque’s  will  was  witnessed  by  three  persons  identi- 
fying themselves  as  Jas.  Dorrett,  J.  Main  and  Pierre  Andre, 
Two  of  these  three  men  were  obviously  of  French  extraction 
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and  the  fact  that  they  witnessed  Eocque’s  last  will  and  testa- 
ment suggests  that  they  may  be  numbered  amongst  his  friends 
or  acquaintances.  Thus,  it  would  be  relevant  to  assume  that 
Eocque  himself  was  of  French  origin.  This  will,  however, 
contains  more  valuable  information  concerning  the  Eocque 
family  since  some  of  its  members  are  specifically  mentioned  as 
legatees,  and  we  are  now  able  to  enumerate  the  close  relations 
of  John  Eocque.  Ei  the  will  references  are  made  to  two 
brothers,  Bartholomew  and  Claude,  and  to  one  sister,  Jane. 
Of  the  three  brothers,  it  would  appear  that  only  Claude  had 
any  issue,  namely,  two  sons,  Bartholomew  (to  be  referred  to 
here  as  Bartholomew  the  engraver)  and  John,  and  one  daughter, 
Sarah.  Jane  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Having  estab- 
lished these  family  links  it  is  now  necessary  to  investigate  such 
evidence  that  is  available  concerning  its  members.  No  further 
information  has  been  obtained  relating  to  Jane  and  her 
offspring,  but  it  is  possible  to  clarify  Eocque’s  origins  if 
v/e  examine  certain  references  regarding  the  two  brothers, 
Bartholomew  and  Claude.  " 

Bartholomew  Eocque  (died  1767)  was  a celebrated  gardener 
during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  lived  at 
Walham  Green.  One  of  his  publications  (‘  A practical  treatise 
of  Cultivating  Lucern,’  published  in  1765)  contains  the  remark  : 
‘ when  I was  at  Monosque,  a city  in  Provence,  which  was  about 
twenty  years  ago  . . .’  i.e.  about  1745  ; a reference  which 
immediately  connects  the  Eocque  family  with  the  South  of 
France,  an  association  confirmed  below. 

Far  more  authoritative  evidence  concerning  the  biography 
of  the  Eocque  family  is  to  be  found  in  an  original  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  the  Mannheimer  Altertumsverein,  Although 
this  manuscript  is  considered  of  great  importance  in  throwing 
light  on  the  biography  and  artistic  activity  of  the  engraver, 
Bartholomew,  son  of  Claude  Eocque,  it  incidentally  gives  some 
information  regarding  his  uncle,  John  Eocque,  the  map-maker. 
In  this  manuscript,  Bartholomew  the  engraver  writes  of  his 
ancestry,  descent,  extraction  and  activity  prior  to  1753 — the 
manuscript  bears  the  date  December  26,  1753.  From  this 
autobiographical  section  we  learn  that  the  author  came  from  a 
family  which  had  settled  in  Geneva  and  belonged  to  the  reformed 
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(Calvinistic)  church.  An  entry  (in  French)  in  the  baptismal 
register  of  the  church  at  Vandoeuvres,  near  to  Geneva,  records 
the  birth  of  Bartholomew  the  engraver  on  June  11,  1720, 
and  although  he  was  brought  up  to  be  a good  Calvinist,  he  refers 
to  his  conversion  to  Catholicism.  Hence  we  can  assume  that  it 
was  probable  that  the  Eocque  family  was  one  of  the  thousands  of 
families  which  suffered  under  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685,  and  fled  from  France  during  the  following  years, 
Bartholomew’s  parents  seeking  refuge  in  Switzerland.  This 
manuscript  therefore  gives  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  John 
Eocque  was  of  French  birth  and  that  he  was  probably  associated 
with  the  Huguenots.  The  baptismal  entry  referred  to  above 
shows  that  Bartholomew  the  gardener  was  present  in  Switzerland 
at  the  time  of  the  christening,  1720,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
John.  It  is  not  possible  to  decide,  therefore,  whether  John 
came  direct  to  England  from  France  or  whether  he  first  found 
refuge  in  Switzerland. 

Eocque’s  associations  with  France  having  been  established, 
it  is  now  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  of  his  connections  with 
the  Huguenots,  for  which  purpose  we  examine  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London.  A letter  dated  May  11, 
1753,  written  by  John  Eocque  to  his  nephew,  Bartholomew  the 
engraver,  and  contained  in  the  appendices  to  the  Mannheim 
manuscript,  bemoans  the  fact  that  he,  John,  had  no  children 
to  survive  him.  This  information  enables  us  to  eliminate 
several  possibilities  recorded  among  the  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  denizations  and  naturalisations  in  the  publications  of 
the  Huguenot  Society.  In  fact,  a comprehensive  investigation 
of  the  records  and  publications  reveals  very  little  information 
relating  to  the  genealogy  of  John  Eocque. 

The  records  contain  reference,  however,  to  one  Jean  Eoque 
who  acted  as  godfather  in  1728  to  Jean,  son  of  Fran9ois  Vivares, 
with  Marthe  Eoque  as  godmother  (Vol.  XXV).  This  entry 
may  refer  to  Eocque  the  map-maker,  since  Vivares  was  a 
celebrated  engraver,  a compatriot  of  Eocque’s,  and  therefore 
possibly  his  friend  or  associate.  Marthe  Eoque  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  wife  of  John  Eocque. 

The  Wagner  collection  of  Huguenot  pedigrees  contains  the 
name  of  one  John  de  Baroque,  son  of  Albert  and  Paule  de 
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Laroque,  bom  at  Lelac  in  Perigord,  in  France,  naturalised  on 
April  1,  1709.  In  addition,  among  the  Oath  Boll  Naturalisa- 
tions in  the  year  1709,  there  appears  the  name  of  ‘ John  Kocque 
(Eocques).’  It  is  possible  that  these  two  entries  refer  to  the 
same  man.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  no  entry 
concerning  Bartholomew  Eocque  (the  gardener),  not  even  as  a 
witness  at  a marriage  or  as  a godfather.  This  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  suggestion  made  above,  namely,  that 
Bartholomew  the  gardener  was  in  Switzerland  with  the  third 
brother,  Claude,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Thus,  while  Mr,  Manchee  (see  above)  declares  that  he  has 
not  studied  the  pedigree  of  Eocque  in  any  detail,  it  w^ould 
appear  that  he  may  have  possibly  confused  him  with  other 
families  bearing  a similar  name.  The  one  mentioned  in  the 
registers,  and  to  which  he  refers,  is  that  of  Peter  la  Eoque,  a 
refugee  from  Languedoc,  living  in  Eathbone  Place.  Although 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  two  families  were  related, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  both  Peter  la  Eoque  and  Claude  Eocque 
were  natives  of  the  same  province,  Languedoc. 

Slight  changes  in  the  surname  brought  about  by  anglicising 
or  modifying  it,  or  changes  due  to  errors  of  spelling  or  misin- 
terpretation, have  all  been  taken  into  consideration  in  perusing 
these  records  and  documents.  Kindred  names  such  as  Eoque, 
Laroque,  de  Laroque,  Eoche,  Laroche  and  de  Laroche,  are 
recorded  among  the  names  of  the  Huguenot  families  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
A transition  from  any  one  of  these  names  to  the  one  used  by 
the  cartographer  would  not  be  unusual  nor  difficult  since  he 
was  an  alien  and  not  necessarily  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  English  language.  In  fact  spelling  variations  occur  on 
several  of  his  maps  and  plans  although  these  may  have  been 
due  to  copyists’  errors.  On  all  the  maps  and  plans  published 
by  Eocque,  in  his  letters  and  on  his  will,  the  form  Eocque  is 
invariably  used.  The  only  discrepancies  which  occur  appear 
in  the  baptismal  entry  of  Bartholomew  the  engraver,  where  the 
surname  of  Claude  is  given  as  Eocques,  whilst  that  of 
Bartholomew  the  gardener  is  Eoques  and  the  oath  roll  natural- 
isation gives  Eocque  (Eocques).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
restrict  the  investigation  of  Eocque’s  pedigree  to  those  entries 
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in  the  records  which  give  the  name  Kocque  or  Rocques  or 
Eoque.  Thus  the  entry  contained  in  the  Wagner  collection 
giving  details  of  the  parents  of  John  de  Laroque  must  be 
ignored  ; the  entry  showing  the  year  of  naturalisation  of  John 
Eocque  and  the  one  associating  him  with  Vivares  can  be 
accepted  as  referring  to  the  map-maker. 

Eocque’s  first  known  published  work  appeared  in  1734, 
at  which  time  he  would  probably  be  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
(Normal  apprenticeship  would  occupy  about  seven  years, 
followed  by  a further  seven  years  as  a journeyman,  that  is, 
from  14  to  21,  and  from  21  to  28  years  of  age,  approximately.) 
This  assumption  would  place  his  birth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  about  1705,  a date  which  would  agree  with  his  associa- 
tions with  Vivares  (born  1709)  and  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
already  married  in  1728.  Hence,  if  the  entry  dated  1709 
(quoted  above)  refers  to  the  map-maker,  he  must  have  been 
very  young  when  he  came  to  England  (three  or  four  years  of 
age),  and  must  have  been  accompanied  by  guardians. 

The  investigation  outlined  above  appears  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  genealogical  background  to  Eocque  the  map- 
maker,  beyond  which  further  enquiries  prove  futile.  Sum- 
marising the  evidence  at  our  disposal  we  have  established 
Eocque’s  French  extraction  and  make  the  conjecture  that  he 
alone  of  his  family  came  first  to  England,  possibly  by  way  of 
Switzerland,  being  followed  at  a later  date  by  his  brother, 
Bartholomew  the  gardener.  Further,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  family  left  France  after  1685,  the  two  brothers, 
Bartholomew  the  gardener  and  John  the  map-maker,  finally 
obtaining  refuge  in  England. 
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Wlar-'tune  ^aufthrationg  of  tl)t  ^oriftf  fie  I'?^ts!toue 
fin  ^Srotefitantifime  franjafe. 

The  publications  of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme 
fran^ais  (from  January  1940  to  May  1945)  have  come  to  us  in 
one  batch,  and  we  have  been  glancing  through  them  with 
heartfelt  interest. 

‘ Post  tenebras  lux,’  the  motto  of  our  Sister  Society,  which 
recurs  on  the  cover  of  each  number,  is  an  apt  one  for  such 
troublous  times,  and  must  have  cheered  both  the  writers  and 
their  readers.  M.  Pannier  never  faltered  in  his  belief  that 
France  lived  quand  meme,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  survived 
to  hear  the  cheerful  cry  ‘ Paris  ! Paris  ! ta  servitude  est  finie.’ 

The  quarterly  Bulletin  was  published  as  usual  until  1942  ; 
the  first  in  our  batch  is  that  of  Jan.-Mars  1940,  and  the  last 
that  of  Jan.-Mars  1942  ; two  numbers  are  missing,  those  of 
Avril-Juin  1940  and  of  Oct.-Dec.  1941  ; the  first  of  these 
missing  numbers  is  replaced  by  its  wrapper  bearing  the  note 
‘ Le  No.  2 Avril-Juin  1940,  perdu  dans  le  grand  tumulte  de 
Juin.’ 

After  March  1942,  six  pamphlets  were  published,  usually  to 
mark  an  assemhlee  generale.^ 

We  can,  alas  ! only  draw  our  readers’  attention  to  a few  of 
the  articles  contained  in  these  war-time  publications.  To  us 
the  most  noteworthy  is  by  the  late  M.  Pannier — as  Gonservateur 
de  la  maison  de  Calvin — the  obituary  of  Mgr.  Lagneaux,^  doyen 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Noyon  ; Calvin’s  house,  which  belongs  to 
the  Society,  is  close  beside  the  Cathedral  ; proximity  has 
fostered  Christian  fraternity,  and  this  tribute  to  the  worthy 

1 May  14,  1942,  77^  Ass^e  a Pouzauges.  Nov.  10,  1942,  Seance  solennelle 
de  Rentree  du  Comite.  Juillet  12,  1942,  XIR  Ass^e  a Noyon.  Juin  20,  1943, 
78e  Assee  a Passy.  1944  (79'^  Ass^e  a I’Oratoire),  Quelques  documents  concern- 
ant  le  Protestantisme  fran9ais,  pendant  Fannee.  Mai  13,  1945,  80®  Ass^e  a 
Vincennes. 

2 Bull.,  Oct.-Dec.  1940,  p.  445. 
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successor  of  St.  Eloi,  who  was  so  well  disposed  towards  the 
freres  separes,  is  a happy  innovation  in  the  Society’s  Bulletin. 
M.  Pannier  is  the  author  of  many  articles,  two  of  which  treat 
of  Protestantism  in  Paris  a century  ago.  ‘ Les  origines  de 
I’Eglise  Libre  en  France  ’ ^ gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  revival 
under  Louis  Philippe,  and  relates  the  history  of  the  founding 
of  the  Chapelle  Taitbout,  and  the  opening  of  the  Pension 
Keller,  where  so  many  well-known  protestants  were  educated. 
The  second  article  is  on  the  ‘ 75®  Anniversaire  de  I’Eglise  du 
Saint  Esprit,’  ^ and  describes  the  remodelling  of  Paris  under 
two  noteworthy  protestants,  the  Prefect  Georges  Eugene 
Haussman,  and  the  architect  Victor  Baltard. 

We  note  a learned  article  by  M.  Paul  Beuzart,  the  well- 
known  historian  of  the  N.E.  provinces,  on  the  spread  of  Calvin- 
ism in  the  Low  Countries,  ‘ Huguenots  et  Gueux  1560-1585.’  ^ 
M.  P.  Koch’s  series  of  articles  on  ‘ Jeremie  Perrier,  pasteur 
de  Nimes  (1591-1613),’  * gives  us  the  life  history  of  a ‘ black 
shepherd  ’ — if  such  a term  be  allowed — a man  of  facile  gifts 
and  speech,  who  filled  the  temples  to  overflowing,  and  over 
whom  the  Consistories  of  Ales  and  Nimes  quarrelled.  Perhaps 
he  was  carried  away  by  his  own  easy  eloquence  ; his  venal  side 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Jesuits,  and  in  the  end,  having  been 
banned  by  the  Synod  of  Bas  Languedoc,  he  became  an  apostate. 
It  is  unusual  and  enlightening  to  trace  such  a career. 

French  Protestantism  has  always  a seafaring  flavour,  and 
no  dbrege  can  do  justice  to  M.  Pannier’s  history  of  ‘ Daniel  de 
la  Eivardiere,  explorateur  poitevin,’  ^ circa  1^10-circa  1642  ; 
it  has  a truly  Hakluyt  flavour.  Another  story  of  mercantile 
adventure  is  by  M.  Maurice  Berard,‘  Journal  d’un  voyage  aux 
Indes  de  Thomas-Simon  Berard  (1772).’  ® 

The  author  gives  us  the  picture  of  three  enterprising  brothers 
from  Dauphine  who,  giving  up  the  textile  trade  in  Lyons,  fixed 
themselves  in  Paris,  Honfleur  and  Lorient,  embarked  on  the 
India  trade  and  established  a comptoir  at  Pondicherry.  This 

^ Bull.,  Oct. -Dec.  1940,  p.  406. 

2 Bull.,  Avril-Juin  194i,  p.  92. 

® Bull.,  Juillet-Sept.  1941,  p.  174. 

* Jan.-Mars  1941,  p.  19  ; Juillet-Sept.  1940,  p.  237  ; and  Oct.-Dec.  1940, 
p.  341, 

^ Nov.  10,  1942,  p.  7. 

® Bull.,  JuiUet-Sept.  1941,  p;  239. 
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Company  of  Berard  freres  was  later  associated  with  Jeremie 
Pourtales,  a Huguenot  refugee  from  Neuchatel,  and  underwent 
various  vicissitudes  of  partnership  during  its  prosperous  career,' 
finally,  in  1785,  participating  in  the  foundation  of  the  Nouvelle 
Compagnie  des  Indes.  But  we  must  tear  ourselves  from  these 
tales  of  adventure  by  sea  and  note  some  articles  which  treat 
of  legal  and  political  topics. 

There  is  a short  but  valuable  contribution  from  M.  Jacques 
Dumas,  President  honoraire  a la  Cour  de  Cassation,  on  ‘ Grotius 
en  France.’  ^ 

M.  Andre  Siegfried  gives  us  a comprehensive  Causerie  on 
‘ Eabaud  Saint  Etienne.’  ^ 

Our  French  confreres  are  always  unmatched  in  exact  and 
detailed  local  history,  and  the  brochure  devoted  to  the  As- 
semble held  at  Pouzauges  (Vendee)  ® is  a storehouse  of  history 
concerning  this  village  capital  of  the  Bocage  vendeen. 

This  publication  (p.  48)  brings  us  into  contact  with  Pierre 
Henri  Gauvain,  from  St.  Michel  de  Poitou,  whose  temoignage 
was  recorded  in  the  Church  of  Threadneedle  Street  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1738.  In  1766  he  returned  to  France,  and,  under 
the  name  of  ‘ Milord,’  became  one  of  the  heads  of  the  reformed 
Church  of  Mouchamps.  Our  curiosity  is  whetted  and  we 
should  like  to  know  more  of  this  Poitevin  refugee. 

The  history  of  the  Cevenol  wars  has  often  been  commented 
upon  in  the  Bulletin,  but  we  meet  a new  note  in  an  extract 
from  Les  Lettres  Frangaises,  Juin  1944,  ‘ Le  Maquis  Cevenol.’  ^ 
History  repeats  itself  ! 

Those  who  have  studied  the  old  wars  of  the  Cevennes  will 
find  a sad  familiar  ring  in  the  nomenclature  of  these  mountain 
fastnesses. 

‘ Post  tenebras  lux.’  We  read  with  joy  in  this  same  brochure 
of  1944  (pp.  28-38)  the  account  of  the  two  services  held  at  I’Ora- 
toire  by  the  joint  Consistories  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist 
Churches,  one  on  September  10,  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  French  Forces  of  the  Interior  who  fell  during  the  combats 
of  the  Liberation,  the  other  on  August  27,  of  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  marvellous  deliverance  of  the  capital ; the  pasteur. 


1 Mai  13,  1945,  p.  24. 
3 Mai  14,  1942. 


2 1944,  p.  17. 
* 1944,  p.  39. 
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A.  N.  Bertrand,  preached  at  this  service  on  the  text  ‘ Consolez, 
consolez,  mon  peuple  ; parlez  au  coeur  de  la  Cite,  criez-lui  que 
sa  servitude  est  finie  ’ (Esaie  40,  1-2).  War  sufferings  have  not 
been  unknovui  to  us  in  our  blessed  isle,  but  we  have  been 
preserved  from  enemy  occupation  and  it  is  perhaps  hard  for  us 
to  realise  to  the  full  the  fervour  and  grave  joy  of  this  Parisian 
service  of  thanksgiving.  May  the  capital’s  warfare  indeed  be 
accomplished  and  her  comfort  everlasting. 
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Xa  ^ontta  in  Walardu 

Eeformation  Bibles. 

Communicated  by  Professor  D.  L.  SAVORY,  M.P. 

One  of  the  most  important  among  the  many  interesting  articles 
in  the  last  four  issues  of  the  Eolletino  della  Societa  di  Studi 
Valdesi  recently  received  (consisting  of  No.  81,  March  1944  ; 
No.  82,  October  1944  ; No.  83,  March  1945  ; and  No.  84, 
December  1945)  is  the  continuation  of  Professor  Luzzi’s  valuable 
discussion  (in  Italian)  of  the  various  translations  of  the  Bible 
by  the  Eeformers  in  Italy,  Germany,  England  and  France. 

He  shows  especially  how  great  was  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by  Santi  Pagnini. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  several  attempts  were  made  to  translate 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  Latin  from  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek.  Theodore  de  Beza  (1519-1605),  the  learned 
reformer  who  was  to  be  the  assistant,  and  afterwards  the  successor, 
of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  published  his  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1557.  It  appeared  in  a volume  printed  by  Roland  Stephan, 
the  famous  Paris  printer,  and  one  of  the  best  known  publishers  of 
Biblical  texts  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  Latin  Bible  contained 
the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
Santi  Pagnini  and  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  of  Theodore 
de  Beza,  who  shows  clearly  how  much  he  owed  to  Santi  Pagnini  in 
his  Latin  translation. 

Martin  Luther  (1483-1546)  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
a Professor  of  Theology  at  Wittemberg.  He  had  made  a most 
profound  study  of  Greek,  and  published,  in  1522,  his  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  German.  He  made  use  to  a very  large 
extent  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus, 
published  at  Basle  in  1518. 

Martin  Luther  worked  at  his  translation  with  such  perseverance 
and  devotion  that  he  finished  it  in  the  almost  incredibly  short  time 
of  three  months.  The  German  text  is  so  simple,  so  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  all  classes  of  people,  and  at  the  same 
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time  so  pure  and  accurate,  that  it  aroused  among  all  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  period  a feeling  that  it  was  really  marvellous.  The 
enthusiasm,  with  which  his  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
received,  encouraged  Luther  to  continue  the  translation  of  the  rest 
of  the  Bible. 

In  spite  of  numerous,  unavoidable  interruptions,  the  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  ready  in  three  months  after  the  publication 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  appeared  in  the  first  weeks  of  1523. 
The  whole  Bible,  including  the  Apocrypha,  was  published  in  1534. 
Martin  Luther  took  account  of  the  Vulgate  version,  but  he  made 
far  greater  use  of  that  of  Santi  Pagnini. 

Martin  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  linguistic  and  national  unity  of  the  German  people.  He  freed 
the  language  from  dialectical  confusions  and  gave  it  a literary  form 
which  it  has  ever  since  preserved.  We  have  already  seen  the 
influence  of  the  translation  of  Santi  Pagnini  on  Theodore  de  Beza 
and  Martin  Luther.  Its  influence  on  the  English  versions  of  the 
Bible  was  not  less  great.  William  Tyndale  was  born  on  the  Welsh 
Border  in  1484.  He  grew  up  a devoted  student  of  the  Scriptures 
and,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Erasmus,  went  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Erasmus  had  already  published  his  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment. Tyndale  fell  in  love  with  the  book,  meditated  on  it  pro- 
foundly and  was  led  on  to  the  crisis  of  his  spiritual  life.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  English  language. 
He  was  opposed,  however,  by  all  parties,  especially  by  the  clergy. 
He  foresaw  that  it  would  be  folly  to  hope  that  he  would  ever  be 
allowed  to  publish  his  translation  in  his  native  land.  He  decided, 
therefore,  to  leave  for  Germany,  and  went  to  Hamburg  in  1524. 
He  worked  with  such  alacrity  that  the  following  year  he  was  able, 
in  Cologne,  to  entrust  the  manuscript  of  his  translation  to  the  printer. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  gossip  of  the  workmen,  the  news  that  the 
translation  was  being  printed  leaked  out ; and  the  manuscript 
would  have  been  seized,  had  not  Tyndale  escaped  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  Worms,  where  the  Lutheran  Reformation  was  then  rapidly 
gaining  ground  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  publishing  his  English 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  translated,  not  from 
the  Vulgate,  but  from  the  original  Greek.  The  storm  to  which  the 
publication  of  Tyndale’s  New  Testament  gave  rise  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy  was  indescribable.  The  press  reproduced  every  day  the 
New  Testament  in  thousands  of  copies,  which  were  sold  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  ; but  the  enemies  of  Tyndale  were  numerous  and 
powerful.  He  was  betrayed  by  a false  friend,  and  fell  into  a trap 
which  was  set  to  induce  him  to  leave  his  safe  city  of  refuge.  He  was 
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arrested  and  shut  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  where  he 
suffered  not  merely  from  cold  and  hunger  and  the  lack  of  every 
comfort,  but,  more  than  anything  else,  from  the  fact  that  every  form 
of  reading  was  denied  to  him.  At  last,  on  October  6,  1536,  he  was 
strangled  and  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Vilvorde. 

Before  his  death  Tyndale  had  not  only  published  two  revised 
versions  of  his  New  Testament — both  of  which  were  published  at 
Antwerp — but  he  has  also  left  us  a translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Job.  In  both  he  had  made  great  use 
of  the  Latin  translation  of  Santi  Pagnini. 

Miles  Coverdale  (1488-1568)  was  born  in  Yorkshire  and  studied 
at  Cambridge.  He  had  helped  Tyndale  in  his  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and,  in  1535,  published  at  Zurich  his  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1551,  but 
scarcely  had  Queen  Mary  mounted  the  throne  of  England  in  1553, 
when  he  was  deposed  and  had  to  go  into  exile.  He  was  eventually 
able  to  return  to  London  but  only  to  finish  his  days. 

Coverdale’s  translation  has  not  the  literary  value  of  that  of 
Tyndale,  but  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  of  the  English 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  translate  the  whole  Bible.  He 
dedicated  his  version  to  Henry  VIII  and,  in  his  preface,  told  the 
King  that  his  translation  was  based  on  ‘ five  sundry  interpretations  ’ 
of  which  he  had  ‘ purely  and  faithfully  ’ made  use.  Of  these  trans- 
lations the  Latin  version  of  Santi  Pagnini  (1528),  the  translation  of 
Luther  (completed  in  1534),  and  that  of  Tyndale  were  the  most 
important.  His  translation,  from  its  vigorous  English,  had  great 
merits  and  held  the  field  till  the  publication  of  the  Authorised  Version 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

So  far  as  the  French  language  is  concerned,  Le  Fevre  d’Etaples 
was  the  first  of  the  reformers  to  publish  a translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  1523,  and  a complete  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  1530,  which  latter  certainly  owed  very  much  to  the  Latin  version 
of  Santi  Pagnini. 

Le  Fevre  would  have  fallen  a victim  to  his  persecutors  had  he 
not  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  I, 
who  became  Queen  of  Navarre.  Many  of  his  marginal  notes  seemed 
to  the  priests  to  have  too  much  of  a Protestant  tendency,  so  that  his 
Bible  was,  in  1546,  put  on  the  Index.  A few  years  later,  however, 
it  was  revised  by  the  theologians  of  the  Faculty  of  Louvain,  was 
duly  approved,  and  was  printed  at  Louvain,  in  1550.  According 
'to  the  title  page  it  had  been  reviewed,  corrected  and  approved  by 
‘ gens  savants.’ 

Far  more  important,  however,  for  the  reformed  church  than  the 
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Bible  of  Jacques  Le  Fevre  was  that  of  Pierre  Robert,  surnamed 
‘ Olivetan.’  This  work  originated  in  Italy,  in  the  Waldensian 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  where  the  Church  had  already  been  reformed 
four  centuries  before  the  Reformation.  But  here  the  works  of 
Martin  Luther  and  other  reformers,  translated  into  Latin  or  Italian, 
began  to  circulate  among  cultivated  persons,  and  numerous  Lutheran 
and  Huguenot  soldiers,  enrolled  in  the  armies  of  Charles  V and  of 
Francis  I,  had  helped  to  spread  the  new  doctrines  through  the  North 
of  Italy.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Waldensians  should  adopt 
a clear  and  definite  attitude  towards  the  reformed  movement. 

In  1526  and  again  in  1530,  they  sent  envoys  to  France  and 
Germany  and  Switzerland  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  information 
they  could.  In  order  to  receive  these  reports  a general  Synod  of 
the  Waldensian  Church  was  summoiied  to  meet  on  September  12, 
1532,  under  the  chestnut  trees  of  Chamforan,  in  the  valley  of  Angrogna. 
Antoine  Saunier,  Pierre  Robert,  surnamed  Olivetan,  and  Guillaume 
Farel  specially  attended  the  meeting.  The  Synod  decided  to  raise 
1,500  gold  crowns  for  the  printing  and  publication  of  a new  French 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Olivetan,  who  had  a thorough  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  was  given  the  charge  of  making  a French 
translation  of  the  Bible,  based  on  the  languages  of  the  original. 
Olivetan  set  to  work  and  completed  the  whole  translation  in  little 
more  than  a year.  His  Bible  was  published  at  Serrieres,  near  Neuf- 
chatel,  with  the  inscription  : ‘ From  the  Alps,  12th  February  1535.’ 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Olivetan  could  not  have  produced  his 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  so  short  a time  had  he  not  made 
use  of  previous  versions.  He  certainly  utilised  that  of  Le  Fevre  and 
accepted  the  guidance  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus  and 
Pagnini’s  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  translation  of  Olivetan 
is  a masterpiece,  but  certainly  owes  a great  deal  both  to  Erasmus 
and  Pagnini. 

Unicuique  suum  ! 


2 K 


VOL.  XVII.— NO.  5. 
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aisliiticmsi  to  aibrarp. 

The  genealogical  material  in  the  Library  has  received  an 
addition  by  the  gift  of  : 

Eecords  of  the  Van  Sommer  Family,  by  James  Van  Sommer. 
This  was  presented  by  the  author. 

An  interesting  purchase  under  the  terms  of  the  Browning 
Fund  was  made  in  April  by  the  Directors  of  the  French  Hospital. 
This  is  : 

,Kamus  (La  Piamee),  Peter.  The  Three  Partes  of  Commen- 
taries, containing  the  whole  and  perfect  discourse  of  the 
Civill  Warres  of  Fraunce,  under  the  raignes  of  Henry  the 
second,  Frances  the  second,  and  of  Charles  the  ninth. 
With  an  Addition  of  the  cruell  Murther  of  the  Admirall 
Chastilion,  and  divers  other  Nobles,  committed  the  24  daye 
of  August,  Anno  1572.  Translated  out  of  Latine  into 
English  by  Thomas  Timme,  Minister  . . . Imprinted  at 
London,  by  Henry  Middleton  : for  Frauncis  Coldocke, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shoppe  in  Powles  Churchyard,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Greene  Dragon.  Anno  1574. 

The  book,  in  black  letter  with  bordered  title  pages  and 
rebound  in  vellum,  is  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  catalogued 
as  very  rare. 

The  work  is  a translation  of  a book  by  Peter  Eamus  or 
La  Eamee,  Huguenot  Professor  of  the  University  of  Paris  and 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre.  The 
original,  of  which  the  Library  possesses  a copy,  was  published 
in  1572,  the  actual  year  of  the  massacre,  with  the  title  : ‘ De 
Statu  Eeligionis  et  Eeipublicae  in  regno  Galliae,  regibus 
Henrico  Secundo  . . . Francisco  secundo  et  Carolo  nono  . . . 
1572.’  It  is  divided  into  nine  books  grouped  in  three  parts. 

This  English  version,  published  only,  two  years  later,  has 
certain  interesting  additions.  There  is  a tenth  book  describing 
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the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  mentioning  the  murder 
of  Kamus  ‘ that  renouned  man  throughout  the  world,’  at  which 
point  there  is  an  MS.  marginal  note  ‘ author  of  the  former  nine 
books.’  At  the  beginning  of  the  whole  work  there  is  a dedica- 
tory epistle  to  Sir  Kichard  Barker,  Knight,  and  a short  religious 
poem  in  which  each  line  begins  with  one  of  the  letters  of  liis 
name.  There  are  also  two  poems  in  praise  of  Timme,  the 
translator.  One  is  in  Latin  by  ‘ Eobertus  Eollus,’  and  the  other 
in  English  headed  ‘ Edward  Grant,  Schoolemaster  of  West- 
minster, to  the  Booke.’  The  latter  fills  two  and  a half  pages 
with  curious  doggerel  of  which  the  following  are  specimens  : 

‘ Who  lists  to  lern  the  blustring  broyles  and  franticke  fumes 
of  Fraunce, 

The  troublous  times  in  three  kinges’  raignes  that  dolefully  did 
chaunce. 

May  here  survey  a perfect  platt,  of  pageants  plaide  in  vewe. 
That  will  enforce  eche  Christian  harte  most  ruthfully  to  rue. 

Thy  Eamus  here,  thy  Phoenix  (France),  thy  worthy  learned 
clarke. 

In  volumes  three  conjoined  displayes  thy  broiles  that  he  did 
marke. 

And  like  enough  through  cruell  spite,  for  these  his  lerned 
paines. 

Among  the  Popish  crew  of  late,  dasht  out  was  Eamus’  braines. 

T}^mme  truly  hath  disrobed  him  of  all  his  Eomane  tier, 

And  decked  him  in  English  clothes  with  zelous  good  desire. 

Give  Tym  that  Tymme  doth  wel  deserve  for  Englishing  this  for 
thee. 

Whose  paines  do  merit  worthy  praise,  let  praise  then  be  his  fee. 
And  wail  the  wreck  of  frushed  France  and  give  God  hertie 
thanks, 

That  hath  preserved  this  royal  realm  from  such  proud  Popish 
pranks.’ 
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Coinmuiuon  Cups  from  tftf  |)Hgufnot--22jJal(Don 
CI)urr{)  at  Cantninu)). 

About  a month  before  his  death,  M.  le  Pasteur  J.  Pannier, 
President  of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais 
(whose  life’s  work  is  referred  to  on  another  page),  expressed 
in  a letter  to  our  President  his  interest  in  the  illustration 
of  a pair  of  silver  cups,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Huguenot- 
Walloon  Church  at  Canterbury,  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Proceedings.'^  M.  Pannier’s  remarks  on  certain  records 
preserved  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Paris  Society  throw  interesting 
light  on  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  original  acquisition 
of  the  cups  by  the  Church.  We  give  them  in  his  original 
French  below  : 

‘ Les  Proceedings  de  la  Huguenot  Society  of  London  qu’on  est 
heureux  de  voir  reparaitre  (vol.  XVII,  No.  4)  renierment,  avec  une 
interessante  notice,  une  reproduction  de  deux  coupes  ayant  ap- 
partenu  jusqu’en  1911  au  Consistoire  de  Canterbury.  L’lristoire  de 
cette  Eglise  de  refugies  fran^ais  et  Wallons  dans  la  crypte  de  la 
cathedrale  a ete,  a niainte  reprise,  I’objet  d’articles  dans  le  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  de  I’liistoire  du  Protestantisme  francais,  et  le  premier, 
des  1859,  est  precisement  celui  qui  permet  le  mieux  de  se  representer 
dans  quelles  circonstances  I’Eglise  a ete  pourvue  de  ces  coupes 
portant  la  date  1632. 

‘ La  lettre  du  pasteur  Crespin  publiee  dans  ce  tome  VIII  du 
Bulletin  (p.  138,  cf.  369)  renferme  les  noms  de  plusieurs  pasteurs 
passes  en  Angle terre  en  ces  temps  troubles  que  marque  notamment 
la  prise  de  La  Pochelle  en  1628  : Jean-Baptiste  Bugnet,  ancien 
cordelier,  “ habile  homme,”  au  dire  de  L’Estoile,  qui,  devenu 
pasteur,  represente  en  1625  I’eglise  de  Calais  au  synode  provincial  de 
Charenton  ; la  France  protestmite  (2°  edition,  t.  Ill,  col.  387)  ignorait 
qu’il  se  fut  presente  a I’eglise  de  Canterbury,  en  meme  temps  que 
Joseph  Poujade,  professeur  de  philosophic  a Cassel  qui  y groupait 
une  communaute  Wallonne  a condition  de  ne  pas  la  constituer 
en  eglise  separee  le  I’eglise  ofhcielle.^ 

1 Hug.  Soc.  proc.,  vol.  xvii.  No.  4,  p.  354. 

- France  prot.,  1^  edition,  t.  VIII. 
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‘ Deux  partis  se  forment  dans  I’eglise.  “ Les  partisans  de  M. 
Poujade,”  ecrit  Crespin  devenii  pasteur  la,  “ faisaient  la  plus  grande 
partie  qui  le  suivait,  pour  ce  qu’il  preschoit  beaucoup  mieux  que 
son  collegue.”  . . . Et  M.  Bugnet  ecrivait : “ Plusieurs  d’entre  le 
peuple  sont  portes  par  d’autres  considerations.  . . Ces  considera- 
tions qu’on  n’osait  preciser,  il  me  semble  qu’on  pent  les  decouvrir 
en  examinant  la  personnalite  du  pasteur  qui  a impose  les  mains  a 
Crespin  : Jean  d’Espagne,  venu  de  Hollande  a Londres  en  1629, 
“ parcequ’il  parlait  liardiment  centre  les  arminiens,”  dit  Crespin. 
Dans  sa  lettre  il  est  question  aussi  de  luttes  a propos  de  la  “ partici- 
pation a la  sainte  cene.”  Une  assemblee  de  “ huit  ou  neuf  cents 
personnes  ” I’a  appele.  En  un  temps  “ plein  de  sectes  et  de 
divisions,  ils  out  ete  longtemps  sans  pasteur,  sans  pourtant  rompre 
leur  assemblee,  se  trouvant  tons  les  dimanches  deux  fois  au  temple 
pour  ouir  la  lecture  de  deux  sermons  de  Calvin  et  des  prieres  ordin- 
aires  avec  le  chant  des  psaumes,”  mais  cela  n’est  pas  dit,  cela  ressort 
cependant  manifestement  de  la  discipline  reformee  : ne  pouvant 
celebrer  la  sainte  cene  en  I’absence  du  pasteur  ! 

‘ Arrive  Crespin,  qui  met  la  paix  dans  I’eglise  naguere  dechiree 
entre  calvinistes  stricts  comme  le  voulait  le  synode  de  Dordrecht,  et 
arminiens.  Il  n’est  probablement  pas  ultra-calviniste,  le  “ schisme  ” 
([u’il  deplorait  cesse  ; le  Consistoire  commande  a I’orfevre  I.  T. 
dont  il  reste  a trouver  le  nom,  en  1631  ou  1632,  les  huit  coupes 
(correspondant  bien  au  chiffre  de  huit  cents  membres)  dont  deux 
sont  reproduites  par  la  Hiiguenot  Society.’ 
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We  hope  that  some  of  our  members  have  been  able  to  view  the 
valuable  collection  of  Bibles  shown  in  the  historical  section  of 
the  Exhibition  of  Swiss  books  opened  at  the  Suffolk  Galleries 
on  April  25,  1946, 

Most  of  the  examples  belonged  Ho  the  early  16th  century, 
and  there  were  versions  in  many  languages.  We  noted  the 
Greek  and  Latin  New  Testament  edited  by  Erasmus  (Bas(4, 
1516,  Jo.  Frobenius),  and  the  first  reimpression  of  Luther’s 
New  Testament  (Basel,  1522,  Adam  Petri).  There  was  a rare 
copy  of  the  ‘ Zwingii-Bibel,’  with  wood-cuts  according  to  the 
designs  of  Holbein  (Zurich,  1529,  C.  Eroschauer),  also  the 
‘ Bible  de  Serrieres  ’ translated  by  Eobert  Olivetan,  a French 
refugee,  the  original  text  for  all  the  following  French  trans- 
lations (Neuchatel,  1535,  Pierre  de  Vingle). 

An  interesting  example  was  the  first  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Ladin  (Eomanche)  language  of  the  Engadin, 
by  J.  Bifrun,  printed  in  a small  village  of  the  Engadin,  Pont- 
Chaumes-ch.  (Camogasc,  1560,  Stefan  Zorch  Chiatauni). 

There  was  a copy  of  Giovanni  Diodati’s  Italian  translation, 
which  is  used  to-day  by  Italian  Protestants  (Geneva,  1641, 
P.  Chovet),  and  the  Spanish  version  of  Cassiodoro  de  Eeina, 
another  refugee  (Basel,  1569,  Thomas  Guarin). 

Other  16th  century  volumes  of  Protestant  interest  were  on 
view,  works  of  Bale,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  etc. 

It  has  been  a great  privilege  to  have  been  able  to  see  such 
a collection,  and  we  feel  most  grateful  to  the  Swiss  National 
Library  and  its  collaborators  who  organised  the  Exhibition. 

S.  M. 
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I.— THE  WALLOON  LIBEARY  AT  LEYDEN. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  building  of  the 
Bihliotheque  Wallonnc  of  the  Commission  pour  VHistoire  des 
Eglises  Wallonnes  at  Leyden,  Holland,  and  the  collections 
therein,  which  include  a vast  store  of  information  on  Huguenot 
history  and  genealogy,  was  spared  from  suffering  the  ravages 
of  the  war,  and  that  by  last  autumn,  the  Archives  and  the  most 
precious  books,  etc.,  had  all  been  returned  to  their  usual  places 
in  the  library  where  they  can  be  consulted  as  usual.  During 
the  war  they  had  been  placed  in  a concrete  shelter  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Pierre  at  Leyden.  Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
Mons.  W.  D.  F.  Rosier  at  the  Library. 

II.—RECORDS  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  PORTALES. 

It  may  interest  Fellows  to  know  that  the  collection  of  articles, 
portraits  and  papers  relating  to  Charles  Portales  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society’s  late  lamented  Fellow,  Major 
F.  M.  L.  Kennedy,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  nephew, 
Mr.  T.  Lindsey  Stack,  of  30,  Abingdon  Court,  London,  W.  8. 

III.— HUGUENOT  COOKERY. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  entries  in 
Carouse  Encyclopedia  which  may  interest  some  of  our  Fellows 

Vne  Huguenote.  A saucepan  for  cooking  on  the  ground  so 
that  it  may  not  be  perceived. 

(Eufs  d la  Huguenote.  Eggs  cooked  with  mutton  fat,  so  that 
Catholics  could  not  eat  them  on  Friday,  their  day  of  abstinence 
from  meat. 
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(Crrata, 

P.  158,  11.  8 and  7 from  foot.  Delete  F.S.A.,  Kichmond 
Herald. 

P.  262,  1.  6.  For  beard,  read  head. 

P.  262,  11.  17,  18.  For  which_is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
French  Cemetery  in  Merrion  Kow,  read  which  is  in  Chancery 
Place,  Dublin. 
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Abauzit,  Marc  Theophile,  minister, 
59-60 

Abbadie,  John  d’,  426 
Abbot,  George,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 88 

Acheson,  Sir  Archibald,  340 
Act  of  Explanation  (1661),  343 

— Settlement  (1652),  342,  344 

— of  Union  with  Ireland  (1800): 

foreign  verdicts,  347  ; voting  and 
provisions,  347-348 ; effects, 
Plunket’s  views,  348 
Action  Fran^aise,  journal,  197 
Acton,  Lord,  on  St.  Bartholomew, 
108-109 

Adams,  Anthony,  387  ped. 

— Joanna.  See  Savory,  Moses  (1) 

— Quincey,  327 

— Robert,  265 

— Sarah.  See  Hautenville,  Robert 

Jafifray. 

Adolphus,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  rela- 
tions with  Melesina  Chenevix, 
322-323,  328-329 
Africa,  French,  200-201 
Agasse  family,  153 

Agen  (dep.  Lot-et-Garonne),  11,  406, 
454  ; Huguenot  church  founded, 
407^08  ; religious  riots,  408 
Agnetenberg  monaster}^  (Holland),  27 
Aguilhar,  Col.  Henry  d’,  435 
Aigues-Mortes  (dep.  Gard),  45,  400- 
401.  Nee  a^50  Tour  de  Constance. 
Ainger,  Canon,  378,  379 
Albiac,  d,’  See  Dalbiac. 

Albigenses,  history  of,  by  J.  Basnage, 
272 

Alche  des  Planels,  Judith.  See  Lart, 
Antoine  de  (1). 

Alcock,  Henry,  326  ped.  ; wife 
Philippa  Melesina  (Chenevix), 
315,  326  ped. 

Alexander  I,  Czar  of  Russia,  434 
Alexandrino,  Cardinal,  94,  103 


Alibert,  Alexander,  55 
Allenby,  Field-Marshal  Lord,  views 
on  history.  111 

Alliance  Franqaise,  sixtieth  anni- 
versary, 199 
Allix,  Peter,  436 
Alric,  family  of,  188 
Alsace-Lorraine,  deportation  of  Pro- 
testants, 198-199  ; H.  J.  Cowell, 
connexions  with,  203  ; German 
influence,  views  of  Sabatier,  217  ; 
character  of  Alsatians,  Sabatier 
on,  218  ; popular  feeling  on 
return  to  France,  224 ; Con- 
cordat, effects  and  prospects, 
224,  448-449 ; Maires  of  chief 
towns,  escape  in  bombardment, 
447  ; churches  and  clergy,  post- 
war conditions,  448  ; Lutheran 
church,  financial  position,  448- 
449  ; nationalization  of  Germans 
after  1918,  449  ; education  and 
religion  under  German  occupa- 
tion, 449-450 
Alsop,  Vincent,  170 
Alva,  Fernando,  Duke  of,  235 
Amsincq,  family  of,  272 
Amyand,  Claudius  (1)  and  wife  Marie 
(Rabache),  432-433 

— Claudius  (2)  and  wife,  Dowager 

Countess  of  Northampton,  433 

— George,  M.P.,  433 

— Rev.  Thomas  (1),  433 

— Thomas  (2),  433 
Anderson,  Rev.  James,  436 

' Andre,  Pierre,  457 
I Andrewes,  Lancelot,  Bishop  of  Win- 
i Chester,  letter  to  Sir  T.  Ridley, 
88 

Andrews,  Peter,  431 
Anglas,  Boissy  d.’  See  under  Boissy. 
Anjou,  Due  de.  See  Henri,  Due 
d’Anjou. 

Annereau,  William,  death,  189 
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Antiquity  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  by 
H.  de  Groot,  28 

Antrim,  county  of,  special  conditions 
at  colonization  of  Ulster,  337- 
338,  342;  linen  industry,  eigh- 
teenth century,  381-382 
Antwerp,  Austin  Convent,  martyrs 
of,  233  ; stronghold  of  Protes- 
tantism, 234 ; ruin  caused  by 
persecutions  of  Protestants,  236 
Apologie  de  Pierre  Rival,  by  Pierre 
Rival,  37 

Apologie  pour  les  Chrestiens  de  France, 
by  I.  Gentillet,  88 
Apology,  by  R.  Barclay,  373 
Arabin,  Elizabeth.  See  Chenevix, 
Daniel 

— John,  326  ped. 

Arblay,  Madame  d’  (F.  Burney),  434 
Arco,  Count,  100  n.,  105 
Arminians  (Remonstrants),  relations 
with  James  I,  28  ; controversy 
with  Gomarists  in  Holland,  28- 
30  ; condemnation  at  Dort  and 
banishment,  30  ; in  France, 
relations  with  Poland,  308-309  ; 
controversy  at  Canterbury,  473 
Arminius,  Jacob,  doctrines  of,  28-29 
Army,  English  : 

Field-Marshal,  Huguenot  holders 
of  title,  430  and  n. 

— Huguenot  regiments,  64-68  passim, 

256,  430  ; see  also  below  under 
Regiments  by  name 

— Regiments  by  name  : BelcastePs 

F oot,  65,  66,  67  ; Blue  Dragoons, 
430  ; Cambari’s,  439  ; Cambon’s 
(later  Lifford’s)  Foot,  64,  67,  68, 
429  ; Carroll’s  Dragoons,  430  ; 
Coldstream  Guards,  335  ; Des- 
borde’s,  428  ; 8th  Dragoons,  319  ; 
1st  Foot  Guards,  319,  430  ; 

14th  Foot,  see  below.  West  York- 
shire ; Galway’s  Horse  (formerly 
Schomberg’s  and  Ruvigny’s),  64, 

257,  276,  430  ; Gloucester  Regi- 
ment, 264  ; La  Barthe’s,  66,  68  ; 
La  Bouchetiere’s  Dragoons,  64  ; 
La  Caillemote’s  Foot,  65,  67, 
256  ; Lifford’s  (formerly  Cam- 
bon’s q.v.  above),  429  ; Lord 
George  Sackville’s  Horse,  326 
ped.  ; Lucas’s  39th  Foot,  428  ; 
Marolle’s,  66  ; Mordaunt’s  Foot, 
52  ; Red  Dragoons,  430  ; Royal 
Artillery,  326  ped.  ; Royal 
Fusiliers,  7th  Foot,  266  ; Royal 
Irish  Fusiliers,  444  ; Ruvigny’s 
Horse,  see  above,  Galway’s  Horse ; 
Schomberg’s  Horse,  see  above. 


Galway’s  Horse;  2nd  Carabineers, 
312,  326  ped.;  7th  Foot,  see 
above.  Royal  Fusiliers ; 61st 
Foot,  see  above,  Gloucester  Regi- 
ment ; West  Yorkshire,  264 
Army  French : Berwick’s  Irish 

regiment,  136  ; Regiment  des 
Cevennes,  262 

Arrowsmith,  Gertrude.  See  Savory, 
Ernest  Lloyd. 

Art  de  Terre,  by  B.  Palissy,  14-15 
Ashtown-Trench,  1st  Lord,  326  ped. 
Astley,  John,  441 

Atkins,  Sarah,  Memoirs  of  John  F. 

Oberlin,  by,  214-215 
Aubertin,  Major  Thomas,  elected  to 
Council,  4,  158,  282,  360 

— family  of,  24 

Aubiac,  Jean  d’.  See  Lart,  Jean  de, 
Sgr,  d’ Aubiac. 

Audemars,  L.,  minister,  60,  63 
Audra,  Prof.  E.,  Marie  Durand,  by, 
359,  361,  396-405 
Aufrere,  George,  72 

— Rev.  Israel  Antoine,  71,  72 ; 

London  houses,  426 

— Marianne.  See  Duval,  Marianne 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Sussex,  324-325 
Auriol,  James  Peter,  432 
Austen-Leigh.  Richard  Arthur, 

elected  Vice-President,  4,  76,  158, 
282,  360  ; Montpellier  and  its 
Associations,  by,  76,  77,  82,  83, 
1 22-144  ; The  family  of  Chenevix, 
by,  281,  283,  311-336 
Austria,  views  of  court  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew massacre,  106 
Averschie,  Alida  (later  de  Groot),  26 
Avignon  (dep.  Vauciuse),  44-45 
Avis  salutaire  aux  refugies  etc.,  by  P. 
Rival,  39,  40 

Axminster  (co,  Devon),  Huguenot 
carpet  makers,  149 
Ayala,  Balthazar,  33 


Bachan,  H.,  55 

Bacon,  Francis,  17 

Badge  with  Huguenot  devices,  396 

Baer,  Daniel,  309 

Balagrie,  Chateau  de,  32 

Balck  (Holland),  minister  at,  250,  251 

Baldwin,  Charles,  335 

— Henry,  alias  Chenevix,  335-336 

— Sophia.  See  Chenevix,  George, 

alias  Smith. 

Baltard,  Victor,  architect,  463 
Ban  de  la  Roche  (dep.  Vosges),  203  ; 
character  of  country  and  people, 
204  ; changes  effected  by  Ober- 
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lin,  204-208,  209-210  ; Oberlin  I 
centenary  celebrations,  212-213. 
See  also  Oberlin,  Jean  F. 

Ban  bridge  (co.  Down),  265 
Bank  of  England,  Huguenot  directors, 
433 

Bannister  and  Fache,  firm  of,  23 
Banzet,  Sarah,  208 
Barbanld,  family  of,  302 
Barbon,  Nicholas,  439 
Barbut,  Fran9ois,  262 

— Fran^oise,  262 

— Pierre,  and  wife  Marie  (Hauten- 

ville),  262 

— Suzane,  262 

Barclay,  Robert,  Apology,  by,  373 
Barelles,  — , de,  minister.  at 

Toulouse,  408-409 
Barere  de  Vienzac,  Bertrand,  113 
Barillon,  French  Ambassador,  249 ; 
flight  on  accession  of  William  III, 
252 

Barker,  Prof.  Ernest,  National  charac- 
ter, by,  26-27,  and  n. 

— Sir  Richard,  471 

Bamatre  (Bernate)  Monsieur  de.  See 
Boubers  (de  Barnatre)  Daniel  (2)  * 
Barneveldt,  John  Olden,  friendship 
with  de  Groot,  26  ; relations 
with  Prince  Maurice,  29,  30 ; 
indictment  and  execution,  30 
Barnouin,  Jacques,  Min.,  426 
Barnstaple  (co.  Devon),  Chapel  of  St. 
Anne  (Borough  Museum),  149 ; 
Huguenot  colony,  church  and  | 
trades,  149  ; Huguenot  M.P.,  433  j 
Barri,  Godefroi  de.  See  La  Renaudie  j 
Barry,  Peter,  Lord,  67  i 

Basle  (Switzerland),  466  j 

Basnage,  Jacques,  career  and  charac-  | 
ter,  272-273  ; Histoire  de  Veglise,  j 
by,  272  ! 

Baythorne  Park  (co.  Essex),  264,  277  j 
Bearhaven  Fort  (Ireland),  375 
Bearn,  churches  of,  42 
Beatrix,  Princess  of  Netherlands, 
descent,  70 

Beaufort,  Suzanne  de.  See  Lart, 
Arnaud  de  (1). 

— family,  of  Quercy,  arms,  455 
Beauger,  Marie  de.  See  Lart,  Jean 

de  (1). 

Beaupuy,  Marguerite  de.  Dame  de  St. 
Chamassjq  452 

— Jean  de,  seigneur  de  Fresapa  and 

St.  Chamassy,  452 

— Pantaleon,  and  wife  Florette  (de 

Laroque),  452 

— de,  family  of,  arms,  455 
Beauvau,  Charles  Juste,  Prince  de,  404 


Beauville,  — , envoy  from  Charles  IX 
to  Pope,  94 

Beauxoncles,  Rene  de,  Sieur  de 
Sigongne,  appointment  and  policy 
as  Governor  of  Dieppe,  291-292  ; 
plot  against  Protestants,  292- 
295  ; spoliation  of  Dieppe  by, 
295-296  ; death,  297 
Bedoch,  : — , deputy  (1814),  121 
Beeman,  George  Beaumont,  37 ; 
elected  Vice-President,  4,  76, 

158,  282,  360 

Belfast,  Presbyterian  Theological  Col- 
lege, 21,  22  ; Huguenot  family 
at,  266  ; grant  to  Lord  Chichester 
(1621).  340 

Belgian  Evangelical  Society  (Chris- 
tian Missionary  Church),  founda- 
tion and  work,  237-238,  239 

— Gospel  Mission,  238,  239 
Belgium,  outline  of  history  to  Re- 
formation, 231-235  ; separation 
from  Holland,  235 ; revolution 
of  1830,  causes,  236 

— Protestantism  in  : forerunners  of 

reform,  232-234  ; persecution  of 
early  Protestants,  233,  234 ; 

Lutheran  and  Calvinist  ele- 
ments, 234  ; rapid  spread,  234- 
235  ; persecutions,  234-236  ; 
emigration  of  Protestants,  236  ; 
modern  revival,  236-237  ; Lmion 
of  Evangelical  churches,  organi- 
zation and  finance,  237,  239 ; 
minor  Protestant  bodies,  238  ; 
social  institutions,  238  ; statistics 
238  ; Methodist  Church,  founda- 
tion, 238,  239  ; “ Silo  ” evangeli- 
cal Society,  239 ; financing  of 
churches,  239 ; Y.M.C.A.  and 
Y.  W.C.  A.,  239 ; review  of  pamph- 
let, on,  353 

BeU,  Elizabeth.  See  Hautenville, 
William, 

— Dr.  Thomas,  266 

— William  and  wife  Charlotte 

(Hautenville)  265 

Bellamy,  Anna.  See  Savory, 
Joseph  (2). 

— Joseph,  387  ped. 

— Judith,  387  ped. 

BeUefosse  (Alsace),  204 
Belmont  (Alsace),  204 

Bence,  Paul,  and  wife  Barbe  (Maurice) 
153 

— family  of,  153 
Bennetot,  family  of,  24 
Benoit,  Daniel,  374 

— Elie,  247 
Berard,  Maurice,  463 
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Berard,  Thomas-Simon,  463 

— Freres,  firm  of,  463-464 
Beringhen,  Marie  de.  See  Le  Coq, 

Fran9ois. 

Berlin,  account  by  M.  Chevenix,  327- 
328 

Bernate.  See  Boubers  (de  Barnatre), 
Daniel  de  (2), 

Bernhard,  Prince  of  Netherlands, 
descent,  70 

Bersier  prize,  award,  91 
Berthier,  Louis  Alexandre,  Marshal, 
331 

Berthon,  Anne.  See  Garnault,  David 
and  Pierre 

— Jean,  and  wife  Anne  (Carre),  269 

— Raymond  Tinne,  269 
Berthoud,  Charles,  Min.,  60 
Bertrand,  Madame,  toy-woman  at 

Bath,  313 

— Pasteur  A.  N.,  465 

Berwick,  James  Fitzjames,  Duke  of, 
425  ; regiment  of,  136 
Bessieres,  Mdlle.,  372 
Beuzart,  Paul,  463 

Beze  (Beza)  Theodore  de,  303,  307  ; 
- warning  to  Poles  on  choice  of 
king,  304  ; Latin  version  of  New 
Testament,  466,  467 
Beziers  (dep.  Herault),  125 
Bible,  Reformers’  versions,  466-469, 
474 

— English,  Tyndale’s,  467-468  ; 

Coverdale’s,  468 

— French,  Le  Fevre’s,  468,  469 ; 

Robert’s  (Olivetan,  de  Serrieres, 
or  Waldensian),  469,  474 

— German,  Luther’s  version,  466, 

474  ; Zwingli-Bibel,  474 

— Greek  New  Testament  of  Erasmus, 

466,  467,  469,  474 

— Italian,  Diodati’s  version,  474 

— Latin,  Beza’s  New  Testament,  466, 

467  ; Pagnini’s  Bible,  466-469 
passim ; Erasmus’  New  Testa- 
ment, 474 

— Romanche  version,  of  J.  Bifrun,  474 

— Spanish,  de  Reina’s  version,  474 

— Swiss,  exhibition  (1946),  474 
Bibliotheque  Anglaise  ou  histoire 

litteraire  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  by 
Boibelleau  de  La  Chapelle,  273 
Bideford  (co.  Devon),  Huguenot 
colony  at,  149 
Bifrun,  J.,  474 
Binns,  Henry  Bryan,  217 
Birac  (dep.  Lot-et-Garonne),  Chateau 
and  seigneurs  de,  451,  454 
Birkenhead,  F.  E.  Smith,  Lord,  on 
Grotius,  36 


Bischoff,  family  of,  24 

Bizet,  Emmanuel  Phillippe,  55,  58 

Blache,  J.  Francois,  55,  58 

Blancard,  , servant  of  Ruvigny, 

253,  254-255 
Blancheney,  F.,  54,  55 
Blaney,  Sir  Edward,  337 
Blaydwin,  Mary.  See  St.  George, 
Richard  (2) 

Boegner,  Andre,  200 

— Pasteur  Marc,  196-197 
Boerhaue,  Dr.  Hermann,  181 
Bogusz,  Jan,  308 

Boibelleau  de  la  Chapelle,  Armand, 
273 

Boisragon,  Louis  de,  277 
Boissy,  Antoine  de,  146 

— (d^Anglas)  Francois  Antoine, 

Comte  de,  146 

— Jean  Fran9ois  de,  criticism  of  the 

French  Protestants  in  18th 
century,  145-146  ; 

Boissy,  Jean- Francois  de,  1704- 
1754,  by  C.  E.  Engel,  review, 
145-146 

Bompianus,  Father,  Jesuit,  104 
Bonaparte,  Lucien,  327 
Bonayre,  Etienne  de,  and  wife 
Annette  (de  Lart),  452 
Bonhote,  J.  Jacques,  55,  58 

— J.  L.,  55,  58 
Bonnin,  Alfred,  72 

— Elizabeth,  72 

— Hannah  Mary,  72 
Bonovrier,  Elizabeth,  72 

— Peter,  72 

Bonzagna,  Fredericus  (Parmensis), 
107 

Bonzi,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne,  133 

Boolanan,  journal,  226 
Bordeaux  (dep.  Gironde),  Palissy  im- 
prisoned at,  11  ; measures 
against  escape  of  Huguenots, 
49-50  ; inhabitants  classed  as 
emigres (1793),  118 ; AdamSmith 
at,  139 

Bordeneuve,  Seigneurs  de.  See 
Lart,  Bertrand  de  (5). 

Borel,  Pierre,  physician,  129 
Bosanquet,  Vivian  Henrj’-  Courthope, 
obituary,  188 

Boscawen,  Rt.  Hon.  Hugh,  171 
Bossens,  Abram  de,  55,  58 
Bossuet,  Jacques  Benigne,  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  on  Grotius,  33  ; on 
Coligny,  99 
Bost,  Mme.,  91 

— Charles,  Pasteur,  obituary,  91-92 

— Elisee,  91 
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Bostaquet,  Dumont  de.  See  Dumont 
de  Bostaquet. 

Boubay,  family  of,  302 
Boubers,  Anne  de.  See  Chenevix, 
Philip  (1). 

— Daniel  de  (1),  326  ped. 

— (de  Barnatre)  Daniel  de  (2),  and 

wife  Susanna  (Chenevix),  32Qped. 

Boucher,  , deputy  to  National 

Assembly,  113 

Boucherier,  Henriette  de,  277 

— Marianne  de,  277 

Bouchet  de  Pranles  (dep.  Ardeche), 
home  of  Durand  family,  350,  390, 
398 

Boufflers,  Stanislas,  Marquis  de,  404 
Bouillon,  Henri  de  la  Tour  d’Au- 
vergne.  Due  de,  relations  with 
Poles,  12,  308 

Bouillon,  recipe  used  at  Montpellier, 
138 

Boulbene.  See  La  Boulbene. 
Bourbon,  Charlotte  de.  Princess  of 
Orange,  70 

— Henri  I de.  See  Conde,  Henri  de 

Bourbon,  Prince  de. 
Bourbon-Malauze,  Charlotte  de,  250, 
252 

— Henri  Armand  de.  Marquis  de 

Miremont,  252 

— Louis  de,  252 
Bourgeois,  David,  58 

— L.,  55 

Boursolles.  See  Coustin  de  Boursolles. 
Bouverie,  Hon.  Philip  Pleydell,  432 
Bowles,  family  of,  269 
Boydell,  John,  engraver,  427 
Boyer,  Abel,  appreciation  in  La 
France  Wore,  69 

Boyle,  Henry,  Sec.  of  State,  438 

— Richard,  Earl  of  Burlington.  See 

Burlington,  Richard  Boyle,  3rd 
Earl  of. 

Boyne,  battle  of,  251,  252,  256,  257, 
345,  370 

Braendli,  Albert  Gustave,  minister, 
62 

Braillard,  J.,  55 

Braithwaite,  Mary  Caroline.  See 
Savory,  Joseph  (3). 

Bramber  (co.  Yorks.),  251 
Brandenburg,  refugees  in,  312 
Brescou,  fort  of,  399,  400 
Bresol  (France),  296 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  233 
Briggs,  Miss  Helen  M.,  appointed 
a.ssistant  secretary,  287 
Brighton  (co.  Sussex),  Wagner  family 
at,  442,  443 
Briot,  Fran9ois,  19 


Brissac,  Charles  Cosse  de.  See  Cosse 
de  Brissac,  Charles. 

— Frances  de,  270 

Bristol,  Countess  of  (1689),  429 
Bristol  (co.  Glos.),  Cherry  Lane,  268  ; 
church  of  St.  George,  Kingswood, 
267  ; church  of  St.  Philip  and  St. 
Jacob,  Huguenot  burials,  267 ; 
French  church  in  St.  Mark’s 
chapel,  268  ; Huguenot  burial 
places,  267-268  ; Old  Market, 
267 ; Peter  Herve  Benevolent 
Institution,  267  ; Trout  Inn, 
Huguenot  rendezvous,  268 
Bristol  Huguenots,  by  Miss  E.  B.  C. 

Lillington,  267-268 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
379-380  ; connection  with  J.  F. 
Oberlin,  209,  212,  213  ; work  in 
Belgium,  237  ; refugee  on  original 
committee,  442 

British  Records  Association,  docu- 
ments presented  by,  8,  71 
British  Society  of  Franciscan  Studies, 
219, 226 

Broadcloth  industry  in  Ireland,  375 
Brooch  of  Huguenot  work  sold  at 
Sotheby’s,  151 

Brougham,  Susanna,  Dowager 
Duchess  de  la  Force.  See  La 
Force,  Duchesse  de. 

Browning.  Arthur  Giraud,  90 

— Arthur  Herve,  elected  Vice-Presi- 

dent, 4,  76.  158,  282,  360 
Brunswick,  Dowager  Duchess  of 
(1799),  323 

— Duchess  of,  (1799),  323,  324 

— Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke 
of,  323-324 

— Frederick  William,  hereditary 

Prince  of,  323-324 
Brunswick,  court  etiquette  at,  324 
Brussels,  burning  of  first  Protestant 
martyrs,  233 

Bruton,  Ann.  See  Lobb,  John,  (2), 
marriages 

— Rev.  Samuel,  182 

Brutus,  Junius,  pseud.  See  Vindiciae 
contra  tyrannos. 

Bryanton,  Jeanne.  See  Hauten- 
ville,  Daniel  (2) 

Buccleuch,  Duke  of  (1764),  139 
Bucer,  Martin,  446 
Buckingham,  Lady  (1798),  321,  322 
Bugnet,  Jean  Baptiste,  minister, 
472-473 

Bugnion,  Antoine,  minister,  55,  56 
Bunyan,  John,  comparison  with 
Palissy,  10, 16  ; see  also  Pilgrim’s 
Progress 
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Buoncompagnio,  Cardinal,  99 
Burgundy,  house  of,  rise  to  power  in 
Netherlands,  232 

Burlington,  Richard  Boyle,  3rd  Earl 
of,  and  Countess,  434-435 
Burney,  Fanny.  See  Arblay,  Madame 
d\ 

Busheld,  Miss  Kathleen  N.,  elected 
Fellow,  281 

Bushmills  (co.  Antrim),  21 
Butler,  Rev.  E.  R.,  abbot  of  Down- 
side, on  Sabatier,  228 
— Lady  Eleanor,  relations  with 
Melesina  Chenevix,  321 
Byham,  Richard,  444 
Bynns,  Col.,  of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly, 
437 


Cadogan,  Mrs.,  325 

Cadzand  (Zeeland),  Church  registers 
published,  391,  392;  work  of  J. 
de  Hullu  on  history  and  condi- 
tions, 392 

Caen  (dep.  Calvados),  Huguenots  at, 
242,  394 

Cahiers  du  Temoignage  Chretien,  199, 
200 

Caillouel,  David,  152 

— Etienne,  152 

— Isaac  (1),  152 

— Isaac  (2),  and  wife  Marie  (Primout), 

152,  153 

— Isaac  (3),  152 

— Pierre,  152 

— family,  MSS.  at  French  hospital,  8, 

89,  152-153 

Calais  (dep.  Pas  de  Calais)  library, 
gift  from  Huguenot  Society,  364  ; 
minister  at.  See  Bugnet,  Jean 
Baptiste 

Calas,  Jean,  140,  372,  374 

Calignac,  Seigneur  de.  See  Lart, 
Bertrand  de  (4),  and  Jean  de  (1), 

Calvin,  Jean,  407  ; his  house  at 
Noyon,  350,  390,  462  ; ministry 
at  Strasburg,  446 

Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,  by 
J,  Scott,  273 

Calvinism,  influence  on  Polish  Pro- 
testantism, 303.  See  also  Go- 
marists. 

Cambridge,  Duke  of.  See  Adolphus, 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  Huguenot  students,  313, 
317 

Camisards,  estimates  by  C.  Bost,  92 

Campling,  Arthur,  elected  to  Council, 
4,  76,  158 

Canal  des  Deux  Mers  (Languedoc),  124 


Canterbury,  Archbishop  of.  See 
Abbot,  George ; Cranmer,  Thomas ; 
Laud,  William;  Tenison,  Thomas; 
Wake,  William. 

Canterbury  (co,  Kent),  Franciscan 
celebrations  (1924),  225-226 

— Huguenot  Walloon  church,  395  ; 

communion  plate,  sale,  illustra- 
tion, 354  ; history,  472,  473  ; 
Calvin  ist- Arminian  controversy, 
473 

Canton,  William,  on  Oberlm,  209 
Capella,  Martianus,  edition  by  de 
Groot,  26 

Capilupi,  , on  St.  Bartholomew, 

96 

Cardinaux,  Fran9ois,  55 
Carlton,  Sir  Dudley,  29 
Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  59,  323 
Carre,  Anne.  See  Berthon,  Jean. 

— Jean,  269 
Carroll,  Sir  Daniel,  430 

Carstairs,  (Casteers),  dissenting 

minister,  166 

Cartault  (Cartaut,  Cartaud)  dit  Du 
Val  et  Sieur  de  Carval,  Mathieu, 
minister  at  Dieppe,  289,  290 ; ap- 
pointment to  Dieppe  from  Bresol, 

296  ; exile  in  Rye  and  London, 
296,  297,  298;  secret  ministry, 

297  ; letter  to  Walsingham,  298  ; 
last  years  and  death,  299-300 

— Moise,  minister  at  Dieppe,  289, 

300 

Cartier,  L.,  of  Swiss  Church,  58 
Carval,  Sieur  de.  See  Cartault, 
Mathieu. 

Cary,  Capt.  G.  S.,  312 
Carysfort,  Lord  and  Lady  (1800),  327, 
328 

Casaubon,  Isaac,  307  ; on  Grotius, 
35  ; early  life,  127  ; his  wife, 
127,  128  ; his  Ephemerides,  127- 
128 ; life  and  work  at  Mont- 
pellier, 127-129 ; in  England, 
129  ; death  and  burial,  129 
Caseaux  (Cazaux,  Casaux)  Seigneurs 
de.  See  Lart,  Jean  de  (1),  Jean 
de  (3),  and  Pierre  de  (2). 
Casenove.  See  Cazenove. 

Casteers,  See  Carstairs. 

Castel  Gaillard,  Seigneur  de.  See 
Lart,  Arnaud  de  (2),  and  Fran- 
9ois  de  (2) 

Castle  Moron  (dep.  Lot-et-Garonne), 
Huguenot  minister,  407 
Castle  Stewart,  Earl  of,  266,  276 
Castres  fdep.  Tarn),  refugees  from, 
276,  277 

Catena,  Jerome,  103 
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Catherine  de  Medicis,  Queen  Mother 
of  France,  304  ; commission  to 
Palissy,  11  ; Pope’s  letter  to,  on 
Huguenots,  93,  102  ; letter  to,  on 
views  of  Venice,  106  ; portrait  by 
Janet,  148 

(^audebec  (dep.  Seine  Inf.),  371  j 

Causerie  on  Bernard  Palissy,  by  Susan  j 
Minet,  10-20  | 

Cavour,  Camillo,  Count,  on  Ireland,  | 
347  I 

Cazalet,  Capt.  Peter  Grenville  Lyon, 
elected  Fellow,  80 

— Lieut.-Col.  Victor  Alexander,  obit- 

uary, 188 

— W.  G.,  re-elected  Fellow,  75 
Cazaux.  See  Caseaux. 

Cazenove,  Jeanne,  see  Kival,  Jeanne 

(2). 

— family  of,  395 
Cedrowski,  Stefan,  309 

Centuries  Historical  and  Medico - 
physical,  by  Borel,  129 
Cette  (dep.  Ilerault),  port  of,  124,  125 
Cevennes,  works  on  history,  by  C. 
Bost,  91-92  ; persecution  and 
rebellion,  397 ; ‘ le  maquis  Ceve- 
nol,’  464  ; see  also  Camisards. 
Chabot,  {alias  Rohan-Chabot),  Henri 
Marquis  de,  413 

— family  of,  86 

Chamberlen,  William,  preservation  of 
his  instruments  in  war,  70  151  ; 
his  sons,  pioneers  in  obstetrics, 
71 

Chamberlens,  The,  and  the  midwifery 
forceps,  by  J.  H.  Aveling,  151  1 

Chamberlin,  John,  438 
Chamier,  John,  432 
Chanforan,  nr.  Angrogna,  Piedmont, 
469 

Channel  Isles.  See  Guernsey. 
Chappius,  Charles  Louis,  60,  61 
Chaptal,  Jean  Antoine,  334 
Chardin,  William  Alfred,  elected 
Fellow,  281 

Charenton  (nr.  Paris),  Huguenot 
colony,  245  ; temple,  elders  at, 
252,  326  ped.  ; Svnod  at  (1625), 
472 

Charlemagne,  bii’th -place,  232 
Charles  I,  King  of  England,  exactions 
in  Ulster  plantation,  340  ; appeal 
from  besieged  in  La  Rochelle 
(1628),  414-415 

Charles  II  King  of  England,  86  ; re- 
lations with  Ulster  Protestants, 
343  ; Restoration  in  Ireland, 
343 ; naturalization  of  aliens 
order  (1681),  374 


Charles  V,  Emperor,  connexion  with 
Belgium,  232 

Charles  IX,  King  of  France,  106, 
304  ; abetted  by  Pope  against 
Huguenots,  100,  101,  102  ; plans 
for  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
102,  103  ; thanks  sent  to  Pope, 
105-106  ; gift  of  medal,  to,  107  ; 
friendship  tow'ards  Ramus,  421 
Charleston  (S.  Carolina),  French 
church,  355 

Charlotte,  Princess,  d.  of  George  IV., 
434 

Charlotte,  Queen,  wide  of  George  III, 
386 

Charpentier,  Jacques,  professor  at 
Paris,  42 

Chassereau,  Peter,  426 
Chastes,  Sieur  de.  See  Clermont, 
Aymar  de. 

Chatelaine,  Jean  Baptiste,  427 
Chatellerault  (dep.  Vienne),  Garnault 
family  at,  269 

Chavigny,  Comte,  letter  from  Ru- 
vigny,  244 

Cheere,  Sir  Henry,  433 
Chelsea  (co.  Middlesex),  Cromwell’s 
house,  supposed  treasure,  427 
Chenevix,  Anna,  326  ped. 

— Anne.  See  Mouginot,  Fran9ois  de. 

— Daniel,  and  wife  Elizabeth 

(Arabin),  326  ped.,  334 

— Elizabeth,  326  ped. 

— George  {alias  Smith),  and  wdfe 
Sophia  (Baldwin),  334,  335 

— Henry  (Baldwin).  See  Baldwin, 

Henry. 

— Madeleine.  See  Jollyvet,  Mon- 

sieur de. 

— Margaret.  See  Marjoribanks, 

George. 

— Mary,  nee  Roussel  (?  Deard), 

326  ped.  ; her  toy-shop,  312), 
313  ; death,  313 

— Melesina  {afterwards  St.  George, 

afterwards  Trench),  311,  32Qped. ; 
Remains,  ed.  by  Archbishop 
Trench,  311  ; origin  of  Christian 
name,  317-318;  childhood,  318; 
portrait  by  Romney,  Ulus.,  318, 
321  ; marriage  to  Colonel  St. 
George,  318-319,  320  ; arrival  in 
London,  320  ; character,  various 
estimates,  320,  321  ; visits  to 
Ladies  of  Llangollen  and  Miss 
Seward,  321  ; start  of  European 
travels,  322  ; account  of  Court 
of  Brunswick,  323-324  ; meeting 
with  Prince  Augustus,  324-325 ; 
meeting  with  Nelson  and  Lady 
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Hamilton,  325-326,  327  ; in 

Berlin  (1800),  327-328;  attach- 
ment of  Prince  Adolphus  to, 
322-323,  328-329  ; incidents  of 
her  continental  travel,  328  ; Irish 
property,  329,  330  ; friendship 
with  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  329-330  ; 
marriage  to  Richard  Trench,  330 ; 
visit  to  Paris  (1802),  330;  rela- 
tions with  Napoleon,  331-332  ; 
internment  in  France,  331  ; 
portrait  by  Isabey,  332  ; children 
by  second  marriage,  332  ; last 
years,  views  and  interests,  333  ; 
death  and  burial  place,  333 ; on 
Harrow  School,  333 
Chenevix,  Paul  (1),  and  wife  Susanna 
(Gobelin),  326  pud. 

— Paul  (2),  326  p)ed. 

— Paul  Daniel,  312,  326  ped.  ; death 

and  will,  313  ; his  wife.  See 
Chenevix,  Mary,  nee  Roussel 

— Philip  (1)  minister  at  Limay,  and 

wife  Anne  (de  Boubers)  326  ped.  ; 
settlement  in  England,  312, 
326  ped. 

— Philip  (2),  military  career  and 

death,  312  ; wife  and  family, 
312,  326  ped. 

— Philip  (3),  312,  334  ; wife  Mary 

(Frole  de  la  Rimbliere),  326  ped. 

— Rev.  Philip  (4),  315  ; wife  Mary 

Elizabeth  (Gervais),  326  ped. 

— Philippa  Melesina.  See  Alcock, 

Henry. 

— Richard  (1)  Bishop  of  Killaloe  and 

Waterford,  311,  312  ; relations 
with  Earls  of  Scarborough,  313, 
314  ; relations  with  Lord  Chester- 
field, 313-317  ; early  life,  313  ; 
disfavour  of  George  II,  314  ; 
character,  various  tributes,  314, 
315,  317  ; course  of  prefex’m.ent 
in  Church,  314-315  ; refusal  of 
Archbishojjric  of  Dublin,  315  ; 
marriage  and  family,  315-316, 
326  ped.  ; promotes  textile  trade 
by  refugees  in  Ireland,  316  ; ex- 
posure of  fraud  in  Irish  charities, 
316-317;  charitable  legacies,  317 

— Richard  (2),  F.R.S.,  311,  312, 

326  ped.  ; parentage,  334  ; im- 
prisonment and  studies  in  France, 
334-335  ; his  children,  334,  335  ; 
visits  to  Ireland,  334,  335 ; 

scientific  and  literary  work,  335  ; 
marriage  to  Comtesse  de  Renault, 
335 

— Sarah  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Tuite, 

320,  326  ped.,  334 


Chenevix,  Susanna  (1).  See  Boubers 
de  Barnatre,  Daniel. 

— Susanna  (2),  326  ped. 

— family  of,  origin,  312  ; branch  in 

Brandenburg,  317 

Chenevix,  The  Family  of,  by  R.  A. 

Austen-Leigh,  281,  283,  311-336 
Chenevix-Trench.  See  Trench. 
Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope, 
4th  Earl  of,  311  ; patron  of 
Richard  Chevenix,  313-317  ; pro- 
moter of  Irish  refugee  textile 
industry,  316  ; his  wife  Petronilla 
Melusina  (von  der  Schulenberg), 
318 

Cheusses,  de.  See  Des  Cheusses. 
Chevenix.  See  Chenevix. 

Chew  Magna,  monument  in  church, 
266 

Chichester,  Arthur,  Lord,  338,  340 
Chinon  (dep.  Indre-et-Loire),  minister 
at.  See  Perilleau,  Pierre. 

Choisi,  Caesar  de,  and  wife  Marie 
(Gilbert),  277 

— Marie  de.  See  Pelissier,  Abel  (2). 
Choisy,  Louis  J.,  minister,  61 
Christian  Age,  journal,  183,  184,  186 
Christian  Fellowship  of  French- 

speaking  and  British  people,  63 
Christian  World,  journal,  225 
Christian  Youth  Movements,  201 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  patronage 
of  de  Groot,  33,  34 
Christmas,  Mrs.  Kate  Mary,  elected 
Fellow',  3 

— Miss  Kathleen,  elected  Fellow,  3 
Christol,  Rev.  Frank,  201,  402  ; 

elected  to  Council,  360 
Church  Messenger,  Swiss  magazine, 
62-63 

Church  of  the  Desert,  Smollet’s  ac- 
count (1763),  137  ; persecutions, 
397  ; ministers,  see  Court,  An- 
toine ; Durand,  Pierre  ; Ranc, 
Louis  ; Roger,  Jacques 
Clandeboye  (co.  Down),  338 
Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  in 
Ireland,  343,  344 

Clay,  Charles  Travis,  elected  to 
Council,  4,  76,  282,  360 
Clement  VIII,  Pope,  103-104 
Clermont,  Aymar  de,  Sieur  de  Chastes, 
Governor  of  Dieppe,  297-298,  299 
Clermont-Ferrand  fPuy  de  Dome),  447 
Clifford,  Dr.  John,' 221 
Clifton  (co.  Glos.),  Huguenot  family 
at,  266 

Clonfert,  bishopric  of,  314 
Clonmel  (co.- Tipperary),  381  ; school 
at,  38o 
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Clonygowan  (Kings  Co.),  Huguenot 
family  at,  277 

Clouet,  Fran9ois  {dit  Janet),  portrait 
of  Catherine  cle  Medici  by,  148 
Coburg  (Germany),  refugees  from, 
441 

Cockerton,  Jonas,  376 
Codling,  Sir  William  Richard,  C.B. 
75,  76,  157,  158,  281,  282, 

elected  President,  4,  9,  76,  158  ; 
elected  Vice-President,  282,  360  ; 
Presidential  Addresses,  (1943) 
81-87,  (1944)  163-187,  (1945) 
288-302  ; Selections  from  leone 
Sacrae  Gallicanae  {John  Quick), 
by,  288-302,  359,  361,  406-422 
Coeur,  Jacques,  123 
Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste,  124 
Coleraine,  county  of.  See  London- 
derry, county  of 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  377 
Coligny,  Gaspard  de.  Admiral  of 
France,  Vatican  frescoes  of  his 
murder,  95,  98-99,  104-105 ; 

estimate  by  Bossuet,  99  ; head 
sent  to  Pope,  100  ; murderer  re- 
ceived by  Pope,  100,  101,  105  ; 
warning  to  Dieppois  on  Sigongne, 
291 

— Louise  de,  70 
Collaton,  Sir  Peter,  429 
Collegianten  (Rhynsbergers),  sect  of, 

28 

Collins,  Sir  William  Job,  K.C.V.O., 
82  ; elected  Vice-President,  4,  76, 
158,  282,  360  ; Hugo  de  Oroot, 
Huguenot  and  international  jurist, 
by,  3,  5,  25-36  ; note  on  Gar- 
nault  family  by,  269 

— family  of,  269 

Collonges,  Catherine  de.  See  Lart, 
Bertrand  de  (4). 

Colloquy  of  Poissy,  290,  303,  420 
Colloredo,  Prince  and  Princess,  328 
Colmar  (Alsace),  447  bis. 

Cologne  (Germany),  Tyndale  at,  467 
Coming  of  the  English  Bible,  by  H.  J. 

Cowell,  review,  271 
Comite  Alsacien  d’etudes  et  d’in- 
formations,  203 

Commission  of  the  Churches  for 
International  Friendship,  211 
Commission  pour  I’historie  des  eglises 
Wallonnes,  library.  See  Leyden, 
Walloon  library 

Committee  of  Domains.  See  under 
France. 

Complete  Guide  to  London  1765,  53 
Compton,  Henry,  Bishop  of  London, 
253,  254 


' Conde,  de,  Henri  I de  Bourbon,  Prince, 
26,  93  ; resistanee  to  Holy 

Catholic  League,  410-411  ; sus- 
pension by  Church  of  La  Rochelle, 
412-413 

Confessions  of  faith,  collection  in 
French  Hospital,  71 
Congress  of  Cambrai,  313 
Conon,  A.,  on  St.  Bartholomew,  96 
Constance,  Tour  de.  See  Tour  de 
Constance 

Conte,  D.,  elder  of  Swiss  Church,  55 
Cook,  Dr.  of  Shepton  Mallet,  172 

— Frances.  See  Lobb,  Theophilus, 

marriage. 

Cookery.  See  ‘ Huguenote.’ 

Cooline  (co.  Cork),  Huguenot  family 
at,  265 

Cooper,  Madame  Yvonne,  French 
Protestant  resistance  during  the 
present  war,  by,  157,  159,  190-202 
i Coote,  General  ( 1660),  share  in  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II,  343 
Cope,  John  Hautenville,  and  wife 
Emma  Elizabeth  (Thoyts),  265 

— Joseph  and  wife  Suzanna  (Hand- 

cock),  264 

— Robert  Hautenville,  265 

— William,  and  wife  Charlotte  (Hau- 

tenville), 264 

— Sir  William  Henry,  and  wife 

Harriette  M.  (Hautenville),  265 

— Binns,  Hautenville,  and  Downs, 

Messrs.,  silk  merchants,  264 
Coppard,  family  of,  24 
Cork  (co.  Cork),  register  of  freemen, 
375  ; broadcloth  industry  at, 
375  ; ministers  at,  375  ; Protes- 
tant churches,  history,  375-376  ; 
Huguenot  cemetery,  376  ; Found- 
ling Hospital,  385 

Cornet,  de  {alias  de  Groot),  Cornelius. 

See  Groot,  Cornelius  de 
Cornud,  Pierre,  55,  58 
Cornwall,  Huguenot  family  in,  164 
Cornwallis,  3rd  Lord  (1698),  436 
Cossart,  Etienne,  of  Rouen,  153 

— family  of,  152 

Cosse  de  Brissae,  Charles,  Marshal, 
291 

Council  of  the  Disturbance,  in  the 
Netherlands,  235 
Couriard,  Elie,  minister,  60 
Court,  Antoine,  minister,  146 
Courtauld  Samuel  Augustine,  elected 
Vice-President,  4,  76,  158,  282, 
360 

Coustin  de  Boursolles.  Renee  de,  455 
Coverdale,  Miles,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
468 
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Cowell,  Henry  John,  My  Seventy 
Years'  Pilgrimage,  by,  review, 
69  ; A look  around  and  a glance 
backward,  by,  review,  150  ; 
Two  French  pastors  and  mystics, 
by,  157,  159,  203-229 ; at  Ober- 
lin  centenary  celebrations,  212- 
213  ; award  of  French  honour 
to,  213-214  ; visits  to  Paul 
Sabatier,  221-225,  227  ; writings 
on  Sabatier,  225,  226  ; The 
Coming  of  the  English  Bible,  by, 
review,  271  ; gives  account  of 
visit  to  Strasbourg,  359 ; visit 
to  Protestants  in  France,  364 ; 
Strasbourg  past  and  present,  by, 
446-450 ; appreciation,  by  A. 
Monod,  450 

Cox,  Mary.  See  Savory,  Adey 
Bellamy. 

Cracow  (Poland),  303 
Cradock,  General,  332 

— John,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  320 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  446 
Craven,  Lord  (1685),  424 

Crellius, , Socinian,  35 

Crespin,  , Pasteur,  letter  on 

Canterbury  Church,  472,  473 

— Jean,  Martyrologe,  by,  96 
Cresserons,  Charles  Le  Fanu  de.  See 

La  Fanu,  Charles. 

Crisp,  Tobias,  neonomian  controversy 
on  his  sermons,  169-170 
Crommelin,  Louis,  345 
Cromwell,  Henry,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  342 

— Oliver  in  Ireland,  342 

— Richard,  rule  in  Ireland,  342 
Crutchley’s  map  of  London,  57 
Cunningham' s Handbook  of  London,  53 
Curtis,  James  Henry  Nelson,  elected  to 

Council,  282,  360 

Cussans,  Arthur  A.  de  Cusance,  elected 
Fellow,  3 

Cuth  (Quut)  (Vermandois),  415 
Czechoslovakia,  restitution  of  con- 
fiscated property,  committee’s 
proposals,  119-120 

Dabbadie.  See  Abbadie,  d’. 

Daille,  Fran9oise.  See  Garnault, 
Pierre. 

— Jean,  minister,  35,  269 
Dalbiac,  Sir  James  Charles,  435 

— family  of,  395 
Dale,  Valentine,  305 

Damain,  Anne.  See  Joly,  Pierre. 
Dambrinne,  family  of,  302 


Dane,  Miss  Clemence,  He  brings  great 
news,  by,  review,  353 
Danse,  family  of,  24 
Daval,  Guillaume  and  Jean,  history  of 
Church  of  Dieppe  by,  289,  296 
Davis,  Dr.  Charles  Noel,  obituary, 
24 

— Kenneth  Randall,  O.B.E.,  obitu- 

ary, 24 

Davy,  Lt.-Col.  Robert  Maturin  Man- 
ning, elected  to  Council,  76,  158, 
282 

Dayrolles,  Solomon,  432 
De.  For  names  with  this  prefix  see 
also  under  folloiving  word.  For 
names  ivith  prefixes  Des  and  Du 
see  below. 

Deard,  Miss  (?  Roussel).  See  Chene- 
vix,  Marie,  nee  Roussel. 

De  Blogue,  Rev.  Oswald,  125 

Decausay, , of  Poland  Street,  426 

Declaration  des  coMses  qui  ont  meu 
ceux  de  la  Religion  d reprendre  les 
armes,  307 

Declaration  of  Indulgence  (1687), 
views  of  Dissenters,  167-168,  169 
Decret,  J.,  eider  of  Swiss  Church,  58 
De  Deo,  by  Vorstius,  28 
Defarvaques,  family  of,  302 
Deffee,  C.  F.,  161  ; elected  Hon. 

Auditor,  157 
Defoe,  Daniel,  428  bis. 

De  Guy  on,  Raimond  Warwick  De- 
baufre,  7 ; elected  Hon.  Auditor, 
3 ; elected  to  Council,  76,  158, 
282 

Dejean,  Captain,  of  Poland  Street,  426 
De  jure  belli  et  pads,  by  H.  de  Groot, 
25,  32-33,  36 

De  Labilliere,  Very  Rev.  Paul  F.  D., 
Dean  of  Westminster,  death,  395 
Delahaize,  Philip,  will,  72 
Delany,  Mrs.  Mary,  313  ; account  of 
Bishop  Chenevix,  315 
Delard.  See  Lart,  de. 

Delarne,  Capt.  Ralph,  430 
Delaune,  Etienne,  19 
Delft  (Holland),  25 
Delon,  Antoine,  116,  119 

— Louis,  117,  119 
Delone,  Frederick  Peter,  435 
Deneu,  family  of,  302 

Denmark,  Huguenot  refugees  in,  250, 
251,  295 

I Denys,  Abdiah,  minister  at  Dieppe, 

1 289 

j Depew,  Chauncey,  on  Huguenots,  35 
Depree,  Capt.-,  of  Cross  Street,  427 

Depres,  , receiver  of  Huguenot 

estate,  116 
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Dcpres,  Madeleine,  116 
Derry,  city  of.  See  Londonderry 
Des  Barres,  Fran9ois,  55,  58 
Descartes,  Rene,  28 
Descendres,  Paul,  minister,  62 
Des  Cheusses  (de  Chensse),  Mme.,  250, 
251 

— Jacques  Henri,  251 

— Louise.  See  Rambouillet  de  la 

Sabliere,  Nicolas. 

Description  d’une  fete  celebree  d 
Paddington  . . . 1716  . . , 38- 

39,  42  and  n. 

Desert,  Church  of.  See  Church  of  the 
Desert 

Dessein  du  Jardin  delectable,  by  B. 
Palissy,  17 

Des  Forets  (Des  Fors),  Sieur  de.  See 
Ponssart,  Charles  de 
Des  Mares,  Samuel,  309 
Desmarets,  family  of,  24 
Despaigne,  family  of,  302 
De  statu  religionis  et  reipublicae  in 
regno  Galliae.  See  Three  partes 
of  Commentaries. 

Des  Vignoles,  Charles,  Seign.  de 
Prades,  64 

Deventer,  , Commandant  of 

Loevestein,  31 

Deventer  (Holland),  27  ; archives,  391 
Devereux,  Robert,  3rd  Earl  of  Essex, 
property  in  Ireland,  337 
De  Veritate  Religionis  Christianae,  by 
Hugo  Grotius,  33 
Device,  Claudius,  426 
Devis  d'une  grotte  pour  la  Royne  Mere, 
by  B.  Palissy,  18 

Dialogi  ab  Eusebio  Philadelpho  Cosmo- 
polita,  306-307 

Diary  of  a dutiful  son,  by  T.  G. 

Fonnereau,  435 
Dickinson,  family  of,  270 
Dictionnaire  Royal  Francais  et  Anglais 
by  A.  Boyer,  69 

Dieppe,  battle  between  Protestants 
and  La  Meilleray,  293-295 

— famine  of  (1584,)  299 

— harmony  between  Catholics  and 

Protestants,  299 

— church  of.  Quick’s  account,  288 ; 

sources  for  history,  289  ; founda- 
tion and  growth,  289  ; periods  of 
exile  at  Rye,  289,  290,  295,  296, 
297,  298-299  ; attempts  to  ob- 
tain permit  for  public  worship, 
290  ; dissensions  over  Thiboult, 
292  ; undertaking  of  neutrality 
in  religious  wars,  292  ; revival 
(1573-1581),  297  ; meeting  place 
at  Pasleseuil,  297 ; regulations 


as  to  funerals,  297-298 ; new 
temple  at  La  Barre,  destruction 
and  rebuilding,  299-300  ; minis- 
ters, see  Cartault,  Mathieu  and 
Moise  ; Denys,  Abdiah ; Le 
Tellier,  Nicolas  ; Licques,  An- 
toine de  ; Saux,  Francois  de  (St. 
Paul)  ; Thiboult ; Venables, 
John. 

Digues  de  la  Touche.  See  La  Touche, 
David  Digues  de. 

Dillon,  Arthur  Richard,  Archbishop 
of  Narbonne,  141,  142 
Diodati,  Giovanni,  474 
Discours  admirables,  by  B.  Palissy,  17, 
20 

Discours  du  Sel  Comm,un,  by  B. 
Palissy,  19 

Discourse  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  satisfaction  . . . in  answer 
to  M.  Lobb's  Appeal,  by  E. 
Stillingfleet,  171 

Dives  (Dyves),  Colonel,  315,  326  ped. 

— Dorothy.  See  Chenevix,  Richard  ( 1 ) 

marriage. 

— Sir  Lewis,  315 

Dobree,  Ann.  See  La  Touche  St. 

Ferreol,  Charles. 

Doctor  William’s  library,  288 
Donegal,  Marquises  of,  338 
Dordrecht  {alias  Dort)  (Holland), 
Synod  of  (1618,)  30,  71,  308 
Dorrett,  James,  457 
Dort.  See  Dordrecht. 

Dover,  1st  Baron.  See  Jermyn, 
Henry. 

Dowbiggin,  Lt.-Col.  Hugh  Blackwell 
Layard,  elected  Fellow,  360 
Down,  county  of,  special  conditions 
at  plantation  of  Ulster,  337,  338, 
342 

Downs,  Charles  (1),  and  wife  Dorothee 
(Hautenville),  264 

— Charles  (2),  264 

— Samuel,  264 

Doxat,  Alexander,  gifts  to  Endell  St. 

Church,  61  ; death,  62 
Dreadful  oration  delivered  by  ..  . 

Stephen  Lobb,  166-167 
Drew,  Dr.,  at  Dresden,  325 
Du  Bartas,  Guillaume  de  Salluste,  307 
Dublin,  Archbishop  of.  See  Cradock, 
John  ; Trench,  Richard  Chenevix. 
Dublin,  general : French  Society,  262  ; 
French  Huguenot  Fund,  393 ; 
Huguenots  at,  262-266  passim ; 
La  Touche’s  bank,  151-152  ; pov- 
erty and  vices  (1797),  account  by 
Wm.  Savory,  382-383  ; surrender 
to  Parliamentarians,  342  ; 
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Dublin,  churches  : St.  Andrew’s,  263 ; 
St.  Anne’s  church,  264,  265,  266  ; 
St.  Bridgit’s  church,  263  ; Lucy 
Lane  French  Church,  bequest, 
262 ; St.  Luke’s  church,  263  ; 
St.  Mary’s  church,  262,  263 
passim,  264  passim  ; St.  Patrick, 
French  burial  ground,  263 

— streets,  districts,  squares,  etc.  : 

Chancery  Place,  476  ; Dame’s 
Street,  262,  264  ; Eustace  Street, 
264  ; Fade  Street,  263  ; Merrion 
Row  burial  ground,  262,  277,  476 ; 
Merrion  Square,  264  ; Moore 
Street,  263  ; Mud  Island  (1797), 
382;  Shaw’s  Court,  263,  264; 
Stephen’s  Green,  Huguenot 
school,  375  ; Trinity  College, 
Huguenot  Vice-Provost,  276 
Du  Bois,  Abraham,  58 
Du  Boulay,  Miss  Alice  Mary  Housse- 
mayne,  elected  Fellow,  359 

, Sir  James  Houssemayne,  death, 

395 

Dubourdieu,  Armand,  minister  at  the 
Savoy,  40  n. 

— Isaae,  minister,  imprisonment  at 

Montpellier,  368  ; exile  in  Lon- 
don, 370 

— Jean,  minister,  370 

— Jean  Armand  minister,  370 

— Saumarez,  minister,  370 

Duchesne,  family  of,  152 
Ducommin,  , elder  of  Swiss 

Church,  55 
Ducros,  Jean,  66 

■ — John  (Jean)  and  wife  Marie 
Sophie  (Gould),  66 

— Samuel,  66 

— Stephen,  66 

Dudley,  , son  of  C.  S.  Dudley, 

378-379 

— Charles  Stokes,  377,  378,  379-380, 

387  ped.  ; his  wife,  see  Savory, 
Hester. 

Du  Ferrier,  French  Ambassador  to 
Venice,  106 

Dufour, , of  Poland  Street,  426 

— Mme.,  of  Poland  Street,  428 
- — Capt.  Daniel,  428 

— (Dupore),  Joseph,  of  Berwick 

Street  and  Dufour’s  Place,  426, 
428 

— Lieut.  Louis,  428 
Dugard,  Abraham,  152 

— Louis,  152 

■ — family  of,  152 

Dumas,  Lt.-Col.  Charles  E.  F., 
elected  to  Council,  4, 158,  282,  360 

— Jacques,  464 


Dumerque,  Charles,  434 
Du  Molinet,  Claude,  Father,  account 
of  St.  Bartholomew  medal,  107 
Dumont  de  Bostaquet,  Isaac  Antoine, 
on  French  colony  at  Greenwich, 
245  ; on  Ruvigny’s  appointment 
to  colonelcy,  257-258 
Duncannon,  Lord  (1800),  325 
Dunoyer,  Madame,  account  of  Mont- 
pellier, 134 

Duplessis-Mornay,  Philippe,  35,  88, 
269  ; relations  with  Poles,  307, 
308 

Du  Plessis  Richelieu.  See  Richelieu. 
Dupore.  See  Dufour,  Joseph. 
Dupree,  Mrs.  Grace  Jane,  elected 
Fellow,  359 

— Herbert  Walter,  death,  395 
Du  Puech,  Extremer,  Jean  Alain, 
Seigneur  de  Ferasson,  and  wife 
Jehanne  (de  Sirosse),  451 
Dupuis,  family,  burial  place,  442 

Dupuy, , of  Pall  Mall,  441 

Duqxiesnoy,  Dr.  Joseph,  428 
Durand,  Anne,  404 
— Etienne,  397-398  ; arrest  of  his 
wife,  398 ; persecutions  and 
death,  399 

— Marie,  her  carving  of  ‘ resister,’ 
202,  390,  396-397,  404  ; house  at 
Bouchet-de-Praules,  350,  390, 

398  ; Marie  Durand  ; A story  of 
Huguenot  resistance  in  the  18th 
century,  by  E.  Andra,  396-405  ; 
early  life,  398,  399 ; marriage, 
400  ; imprisonment  in  Tour  de 
Constance,  400,  401  ; her  letters, 
401,  402,  404  ; release,  and  last 
years,  405 

— Pierre,  minister,  early  life,  398  ; 

work  as  pasteur  in  Vivarais,  398- 

399  ; marriage  to  Anne  Rouvier, 

399  ; letter  on  behalf  of  father, 
399-400 ; refusal  to  renounce 
ministry,  399-400 ; execution, 

400 

Durand  de  la  Fontecouverte,  family 
of,  302 

Durfey,  Thomas,  439 
I Durfort,  Louis  de,  Baron  Duras,  and 
I later  Ea.rl  of  Feversham  (Fever- 

! sheim),  259,  260,  439 

I — Symphorien  de,  Seigneur  de  Duras, 

I 409 

j Duthoit,  John  Frederick,  obituary,  302 

— family  of,  302 

Du  Toit,  Hervart.  See  Hervart  du 
Toit. 

Du  Torrent, , of  Canton  of  Berne, 

44 
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Du  Val,  minister  at  Bresol  and 
Dieppe.  See  Cartault,  Mathieu. 
Duval,  Dr.  Francis  Philip,  will,  71  ; 
London  house,  426 

— P.,  elder  of  Swiss  Church,  58 

— Peter,  424 

— Rev.  Philip,  will,  72 

— Marianne,  will,  71 

— Rev.  Stephen  Peachey,  elected  to 

Council,  4,  76 

Duvnen,  H.  van,  Protestantism,  in 
''  Belgium,  by,  157,  159,  230-240 
Dyves.  See  Dives. 


Eaux  et  Fontaines,  Discours  des,  by 
B.  Palissy,  13 
Eauze  (nr.  Condom),  453 
‘ Echo  of  a Controversy.’  See  Pope 
Gregory  XIII  and  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew, 

Ecouen,  chateau  de,  17 
Edgeworth,  Maria,  account  of  Richard 
Chenevix,  334 

Edgworthstown  (co.  Longford),  334, 
335 

Edict  of  Amboise  (1563,)  292 

— of  Nantes,  results  in  Montpellier, 

129 

revocation  : example  of  effect 

on  trade,  44  ; memorial  at  Mont- 
pellier, 367  ; rules  for  legal  deeds, 
397 

— of  Tolerance  (1787),  397 
Edward,  Black  Prince,  45 
Edward  VI,  King  of  England,  wel- 
come to  foreign  Protestants,  446 

Edwards,  T.  J.,  elected  Fellow,  75 

— William  Charles,  obituary,  24 
Eglise  reformee  de  Paris  sous  Henri  IV, 

et  Louis  XIII,  par  J.  Pannier,  389 
Eland,  Lord.  See  Savile,  Henry. 
Elgar,  Jeremiah,  72 
Elizabeth,  Princess  of  England,  de- 
scent, 70 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  Catholic 
plot  to  murder,  109 
Elliot,  Hugh,  British  Minister  in 
Dresden,  325,  326-327 

Ellis,  , minister  of  St.  James’s, 

Piccadilly,  437 
Elyria  (Ohio),  211 
Emery,  Josias,  55,  58 

— Ulysse,  minister,  62 
Emigres,  legal  definitions,  118 

— property:  confiscation,  117-118; 

disposal  and  value,  118-119 ; 
restitution  demanded,  121 
Emly,  Archdeacon  of.  See  Gervais, 
Henry. 


Enfield  (co.  Middlesex),  Bull’s  Cross, 
269 

Engel,  Claire  Elaine,  Jean-FranQois  de 
Boissy,  by,  review,  145-146 
England,  church  of,  relations  with 
Polish  Protestants,  305 
English  revolution.  50-52,  153 
Enniscorthy  (co.  Wexford),  326  ped. ; 

persecution  of  Protestants,  384 
Episcopius,  Simon,  30 
Erasmus  Desiderius,  on  Netherlands, 
27  ; views  on  war,  32  ; com- 
parison with  de  Groot,  34  ; 
versions  of  New  Testament,  466, 
467,  469,  474 

Ernest  Augustus,  Prince,  386 
Espagne,  Jean  d’,  minister,  473 
Espenet  (Espinette),  family  of,  24 
Essex,  Earl  of.  See  Devereux,  Robert. 
Estaunie,  Isaac,  66-67 
Evans,  Sir  Arthur,  270 

— Miss  Joan,  Time  and  Chance,  by, 

review,  270 

— Sarah,  387  ped. 

Eveleigh,  Francis,  and  wife  Anna 
(Savory),  387  ped. 

Evelyn,  John,  account  of  Montpellier, 
129 ; reference  to  Huguenot 
refugees.  252 

Exam.en  de  la  Transubstantiation,  by 
F.  le  Coq,  252 

Exeter,  Bishop  of.  See  Coverdale, 
Miles. 

Extremer.  See  Du  Puech  Extremer. 

Fache,  Charles  James,  23 

— Edward  Charles,  death  and  obitu- 

ary, 5,  23-24 

— Jean  Baptiste,  23 
Fakener,  Sir  Everard,  372 
Farel,  Guillaume,  469 
Farney  (co.  Monaghan),  337 
Farrer,  William,  380 
Farrers,  Messrs.,  solicitors,  444 
Fatio,  Alexandre,  55 

Felice,  Philippe  de,  350 
Feltm.akers  Company,  refugee 
wardens,  442 

Ferals,  French  Ambassador  to  Rome, 
94,  104 

Ferasson,  seigneur  de.  See  Du 
Puech  Extremer,  Jean  Alain. 
Ferguson,  Jane.  See  Hautenville, 
Robert  Jaffray. 

— Joseph,  265 
Ferrier,  Jeremie,  463 
Feversham,  Earl  of.  See  Durfort, 

Louis  de. 

Fieux,  Seigneur  de.  See  Lart, 
Jean  de  (1). 
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‘ Fifteen,  the,’  thanksgiving  softer, 
41-43  ; sermons  on,  172 
Filhet,  Gilbert,  Sieur  de  la  Curee,  290, 
291 

Firlej,  Jan,  Polish  Marshal,  306 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.,  tutor,  331 
Fitz- James,  James.  See  Berwick, 
Duke  of. 

Fitzmorris,  , doctor  at  Mont- 

pellier, 134 

Fizes,  Dr.  Antoine,  134,  137,  138 
Foix,  Jacques  de.  Bishop  of  Lescar, 
454 

Fonnereau,  Thomas  George,  435 
Fontaine,  Jacques,  minister,  375 

— John, 149 

Forbes, , widow,  of  Dublin,  382 

— Sir  Arthur,  343 

Foreign  View  of  London  in  the  Reign  of 
George  I and  George  II,  429  n. 

Forra, , confectionei*,  441 

Fortrey,  family  of,  302 
‘jForty-five,  the,’  Swiss  defence  bat- 
talion, 53 

Foubert’s  Biding  School,  site,  423 
Foudai  (Alsace),  204,  210,  212 
Fournier,  — , of  Dieppe,  294,  295 

— Mile.,  250,  251 

— Jean,  minister,  251 
Foxe,  John,  446 

France,  wars  of  religion,  Swiss  volun- 
teers, 81-82  ; Committee  of 
Domains  (1790),  113,  115  ; Chris- 
tian Youth  Movement,  201  ; 
English  Ambassador,  see  Dale, 
Valentine ; Legislative  Assembly, 
National  Assembly  and  National 
Convention,  see  those  headings. 

— German  occupation  : conditions  of 

life,  192-193,  396 ; resistance 
movement,  methods  and  badge, 
193-194,  202,  396;  action  of 
University  professors,  197  ; clan- 
destine newspapers,  199,  200  ; see 
also  French  Reformed  Church. 
France  To-day  : its  Religious  Orienta- 
tion, by  P.  Sabatier,  217 
Francesco  de  Medici,  Prince,  99 
Franche-Comte,  prov.  of,  26 
Franciscan  Studies,  International  and 
British  Societies,  219 
Franco-Scottish  Society,  389 
Frangois  II,  King  of  France,  290 
Frederic  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  33 
Freiberg,  Coj)ernican  sphere  at,  421 
French  hospital,  chaplain,  60  ; Gov- 
ernors, 153,  248  ; sale  of  ground 
to  County  Council.  90 ; services 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Fache,  23;  stewards 
90 


French  hospital,  library  : additions 
(1941-1946),  71-72,  88-89,  145- 
150,  272-274,  352,  470-471, 

arrangements  in  war,  77,  364 ; 
Wagner  collection  of  pedigrees, 
443 

French  Pensioners  in  Ireland,  State- 
ments and  Declarations  of,  by 
T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  3,  8,  64-68 
French  Protestant  Committee  of 
London,  foundation  and  objects, 
201 

French  Protestant  Federation,  196- 
197 

French  Protestant  Resistance  during  the 
Present  War,  by  Yvonne  Cooper, 
157,  159,  190-202 

French  Protestants.  See  French 
Reformed  Church  and  Huguenots, 
French  Reformed  Church,  censuring 
of  members,  131  ; consistory, 
duties  and  powers,  131,  132 ; 
marriage  with  Catholics  for- 
bidden, 132  ; heretics,  treatment 
of,  131  ; pastors,  appointment 
and  duties,  131  ; privileges  lost 
(1676),  13,3  ; first,  founding  at 
Strasbourg,  446 

— under  German  occupation  (1940- 

1945)  : share  in  resistance  move- 
ment, 191,  197-198,  199  ; aid  to 
Jews,  195,  196  ; work  and 

persecutions  of  pastors,  195-197, 
198-199  ; protests  against  forced 
labour,  196-197  ; journal  shared 
with  Catholics,  199 

French  Revolution,  restitution  of 
property  to  Huguenots,  113-117, 
120  ; events  of,  1792,  115  ; con- 
fiscation of  property  of  clergy, 
117-1 18  ; legislation  on  property 
of  ‘ emigres,’  117-119 
Frenchman\s  thoughts  on  the  war,  by 
P.  Sabatier,  217 
Frere  (Lefevre),  Guillaume,  298 
Fresapa,  Seigneurs  de.  See  Lart, 
Arnaud  de  (2),  Balthasar  de,  and 
Frangois  de  (2)  ; also  Beaupuy, 
Jean  de. 

Friends,  Society  of.  See  Quakers 
Frimouse.  See  Le  Grand,  Alexandre. 
Frole  de  la  Rimbliere,  Mary.  See 
Chenevix,  Philip  (3). 

— J.  F.,  326  jped. 

Frossard,  C.  L.,  works  added  to 
librarj^,  273 

Fry,  Elizabeth,  relations  with  Mele- 
sina  Chenevix,  333 
Fullerton,  Prof.  Kemper,  212-213 
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Gainsborough,  Thomas,  441 
Galard,  Anne  de.  See  Lart,  Gabriel 
de. 

— Siegneur  de.  See  Lart,  Antoine 

de  (2) 

Galway,  Earl  of.  See  Massue,  Henri 
de,  2nd  Marquis  de  Ruvigny. 
Gambier,  Col.  Gloucester,  435 
Gansel,  family  of,  152 
Garnault,  Aime,  72,  269 

— David  and  wife  Anne  (Berthon), 

269 

— Pierre  and  wives  Anne  (Berthon) 

and  Fran9oise  (Daille),  269 

— family  of,  188 

Garnault  Pedigree,  Note  on,  by  Sir  W. 
Collins,  269 

Garrick,  David,  441  ; marriage,  435 
Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  21 1 
Gaulle,  Charles  de.  General,  199-200 
Gaussen,  familj^  of,  130,  189 
Gauvain,  Pierre  Henri,  464 
Gedling  (co.  Notts.),  Huguenot  vicar, 
314,  317 

Geneva  (Switzerland),  Casaubon  at, 
127  ; refugees  from  France,  458 
Gentilis,  Albericus,  33 
Gentillet,  Innocent,  Apologie  pour  les 
Chrestiens  de  France,  by,  88 
George  I,  King  of  England,  53,  429 
George  II,  King  of  England,  gift  of 
colours  to  Swiss  community,  53  ; 
grant  to  churches  in  Cork  (1745), 
375 ; opposition  to  Richard  | 
Chenevix,  314 ; relations  with  | 
Montandre,  429 

George  HI,  King  of  England,  meeting 
with  William  Savory,  386 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  II,  38 

George,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IV,  322 

Gervais,  Henry,  Archdeacon  of  Emly, 
318,  326  ped. 

— Mary  Elizabeth.  See  Chenevix, 

Philip  (4) 

Gibout,  Toussaint.  See  Thiboult. 
Gilbert,  Marie.  See  Choisi,  Caesar  de. 
Gilliard,  Ferdinand,  55,  58 

— Jacques  A.,  55 

Gilstrap,  Miss  Josephine,  obituary, 
188 

Giuseppi,  Montagu  S.,  elected  Hon. 
Fellow,  282  ; retirement  and 
presentation,  282,  287 
Glover,  Mrs.  Ruth  Florence,  elected 
Fellow,  3 

Gobelin,  Susanna.  See  Chenevix, 
Paul  (1). 

Godde,  Frances,  442 


Godde,  Henry,  442 
— Mary  Wilhelmina.  See  Wagner, 
George  (1). 

Godin,  Henry  James,  death,  188 
Goldberg  (Silesia),  refugees  from,  441 
Gomar.  Francis,  29 
Gomarists,  contest  with  Arminians, 
28-30  ; doctrines  of,  29 
Gondrin  (Pardaillan-Gondrin),  Paule 
de.  See  Lart,  Daniel  de. 
Gongaware,  Rev.  G.  J.,  355 
Goodwin,  Thomas,  165 
Gospel  truth  stated  and  vindicated,  by 
D.  Williams,  170 

Gossett,  Matthew',  Gentleman  at 
Arms,  426 

Gould,  Marie  Sophie.  See  Ducros, 
John. 

Goulfier,  Gaillarde  de.  See  Siroise, 
Raymond  de. 

Gouvernet,  Marquise  de,  259,  260 
Graff,  S.  D.,  55 

Graindor,  Pierre,  marriage  to  Marie 
Lamenday  {nee  Prevost),  153 
Grant,  Prof.  A.  J.,  The  Huguenots,  by, 
147 

— Edward,  471 

Great  Baddow  (co.  Essex),  174,  178 
Greene,  John,  165,  174  ; Memoirs  of 
Theophilus  Lobb,  by,  172  ; funeral 
sermon  on  Mrs.  Lobb,  178 
Greenwich,  French  colony  at,  245 ; 
Queen’s  House  (Maison  de  la 
Reine),  253 

Greenw^ood’s  map  of  London,  57 
Gregory  XIII,  Pope,  alleged  grief  at 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  93, 

97,  98 ; orders  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  massacre,  94-95,  96, 

98,  101,  104  ; order  for  frescoes 
of  massacre,  95,  98-99,  101,  104- 
105  ; medal  in  commemoration 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  95,  100-101, 
107  ; letter  to  Duke  of  Savoy  on 
St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  100, 
101  ; receives  assassin  of  Coligny, 
100,  101,  105  ; views  of  Lord 
Acton  upon,  108 

Gregory,  Sir  Edward,  430 
Grellier,  Major  Bernard,  elected  to 
Council,  360 

— family  of,  24 

Gresere  (La  Coste  de  Gresere).  See 
. Lart,  Charles  de. 

j Groot, , de  Burgomaster  of 

I Leyden,  26 

[ — Alida  {nee  Averschie),  26 
I — Cornelius  de  {alias  de  Cornet),  26 
j — Ermengarda  de,  26 
I — Gerard,  233 
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Groot,  (Grotius),  Hugo  de,  his  writings, 
25,  26,  28,  31,  33  ; early  life  and 
education,  25-26  ; public  offices 
held  in  Holland,  26  ; meeting 
with  Henri  IV,  26 ; French 
ancestry,  26-27  ; his  wife  Mary 
(Reygensburg),  26,  31,  34  ; mis- 
sion to  James  I on  fisheries,  28  ; 
share  in  Arminian  controversy, 
29-30 ; imprisonment  and  es- 
eape,  30-32  ; exile  in  France,  32  ; 
apologia  for  his  work  in  Nether- 
lands, 32  ; De  veritate  religionis 
Christianae,  by,  33 ; return  to 
Netherlands,  33  ; meeting  with 
Milton,  33  ; Swedish  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  33,  34  ; relations  with 
Anna  Schurman,  33-34  ; physi- 
cal characteristics,  34  ; death,  34; 
his  opinions  and  works,  various 
estimates,  34-35,  36  ; memorial 
^ in  church  of  Austin  Friars,  35  ; 
relations  with  Polish  Socinians, 
309  ; French  article  on,  464 
Groot,  Hugo  de.  Huguenot  and  Inter- 
national Jurist,  by  Sir  W.  J. 
Collins,  3,  5,  25-36 

Groteste  de  la  Mothe,  Claude,  minis- 
ter, 260 

Grotius.  See  Groot,  Hugo  de. 
Grottos  and  arbours,  French  fashion 
for,  17-18 

Grove  (co.  Bucks.),  Huguenot  rector, 
444 

Grueber,  Susanna.  See  Chenevix, 
Philip  (2),  wife. 

Guernsey  (Channel  Isles),  St.  Peter 
Port,  Huguenot  family  at,  242  ; 
Huguenot  governor,  429 
Guillem,  family  of,  123 
Guiscard,  Marquis  de,  439 
Guise,  Charles  de.  Cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine, 94,  100,  105 ; friendship 
to  Ramus,  418,  420 
— Henri,  Due  de,  410 
Gurney,  Hudson,  322 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
opinion  of  Grotius,  35 


Haag,  Emile.  See  La  France 
Protestante. 

Hague  (Holland),  Huguenot  fugitives 
at,  247,  248  ; ministers  at,  see 
Basnage,  Jacques  ; Boibelleau  de 
la  Chapelle,  Armand. 

Halifax,  Lord.  See  Savile,  George, 
and  Henry. 

Hamelin,  Philibert,  13,  18 


I Hamilton,  Emma,  Lady,  description 
by  Melesina  Chenevix,  325-326 

— Lord  Ernest,  337 

— James,  338 

— Sir  William,  325,  326 
Hancock,  Jacob,  384 

Handcock,  Suzanna.  See  Cope, 
Joseph. 

— William,  264 

Handel,  Georg  Frederich,  432 
Hanoi  (Indo-China),  French  Protes- 
tant church,  388 

Hanover,  Court  of  (1799),  322-323 
Hantjes,  Dr.  J.,  31 
Hapsburg,  house  of,  unpopularity  in 
Poland  (1572),  304  ‘ 

Harache,  Thomas,  440 
Harding,  Samuel  Alfred,  obituary,  24 
Hardy,  General,  331 
Harrow  School,  views  of  Melesina 
Chenevix  on,  332-333 
Harting,  Dr.  P.,  31 
Harvey,  Ambroise,  and  wife  Charlotte 
(Hautenville),  265 

Hatherill-Mynot,  Theodore  Gilbert, 
elected  to  Council,  4,  76,  158 
Hatley  Manor  (co.  Leitrim),  318 
Hatley  St.  George  (co.  Cambs.),  319 
Hats,  442  ; manufacture  introduced 
from  Caudebec,  371 
Haugwitz,  Madame  de,  328 
Hautenville,  Alexander  Jaffray,  266 

— Bridget,  264 

— Catherine.  See  below,  Katharine. 

— Catherine  Ferguson.  See  Weldon, 

William  Percival. 

— Charlotte  (1).  See  Reily,  Ed- 

mund. 

— Charlotte  (2).  See  Cope,  William. 

— Charlotte  (3).  See  Harvey,  Am- 

broise, and  Bell,  William. 

— Charlotte  Lambert,  266 

— Daniel  (1),  and  wife  Suzane,  262 

— Daniel  (2)  and  wife  Jeanne  (Bryan- 

ton),  262 

— Daniel  (3),  and  wife  Mary  (Pineau), 

263 

— Dorothee.  See  Downs,  Charles. 

— Elizabeth  (1),  264 

— Elizabeth  (2).  See  Pelissier, 

William  St.  George. 

— George  (1),  264 

— George  (2),  263 

— Guillaume,  264 

— Harriette  Margaret.  See  Cope, 

Sir  William  Henry. 

— Henry,  263 

— Hugh  Bell,  263 

— Jaffray  Ferguson,  and  wife.  Miss 

Wood,  266 
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Hautenville,  Jane,  264 

— Jeane,  263 

— John, 264 

— Katherine,  266 

— Lydia.  See  Holmes,  T. 

— Marie  (1).  See  Barhut,  Pierre. 

— Marie  (2).  See  Rambaut,  Jean. 

— Mary  Anne  Jane,  263 

— Mary  Jane  Antoinette,  266 

— Rawdon  (1),  and  wife  Abigail 

(JafFray),  264-265,  276 

— Rawdon  (2),  265 

— Rev.  Rawdon  William,  and  wife 

Anne  (Wood),  266 

— Robert  JafFray  and  wives  Sarah 

(Adams)  and  Jane  (Ferguson),  265 

— Samuel,  and  wife  Elizabeth  (Wil- 

kins), 262,  263 

— Sarah,  262 

— Suzane,  262 

— Suzanna  (1).  See  Vialis,  Noe. 

— Suzanna  (2),  264 

— Thomas  (1),  and  wife  Bridget 

(Kelly),  263. 

— Thomas  (2),  263 

— Vaughan,  263 

— Violet,  266 

— William,  and  wife  Louisa  (Hickey), 

263 

— William  (2),  and  wives  Elizabeth 

(Bell),  and  Mary  (Wood),  266 

— William  (3),  266 

— William  Robert,  266 

— family  of,  arms,  262  ; portraits 

existing,  264-265,  276 
Hauteville,  Sir  John,  monument  to, 
266 

Haviland,  Henry  James,  435 
Hays,  family  of,  189 
Heal,  Sir  Ambrose,  312 
Be  brings  great  news,  by  Clemence 
Dane,  review,  353 

Hebert,  Lieut.  Clement  Edward 
Chesterfield,  elected  Fellow,  157 
Heidelberg  (Baden),  French  church, 
421 

Heinsius,  Daniel,  Grand  Pensionary 
of  Holland,  272-273 
Helar,  Madame,  259,  260 
Henri,  Due  d’ Anjou,  later  Henri  III  of 
France,  106  ; relations  with 
Palissy,  14  ; blamed  for  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  .304  ; can- 
didature for  Polish  crown,  304- 
306 ; acceptance  of  Henrican 
articles,  305 ; opposition  to 
religious  toleration,  306  ; corona- 
tion oath,  306 

Henri  II,  King  of  France,  favour  to 
Ramus,  418 


Henri  III.  See  Henri,  Due  d’Anjou. 
Henri  IV,  King  of  France,  and 
Navarre,  meeting  with  de  Groot, 
26 ; A declaration  . . . by, 
rare  booklet,  88  ; reported  abju- 
ration in  1572,  93  ; marriage  to 
Marguerite  of  Valois,  103  ; visit 
to  Dieppe,  299  ; contribution  to 
re-building  church  at  Dieppe, 
300 ; popularitv  with  Poles, 
307 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  England, 
253 

Henry  VIII,  King  of  England, 
dedication  of  Miles  Coverdale’s 
Bible  to,  468 
Henson,  Mrs.  184 

— Josiah  (‘  Uncle  Tom  ’),  183-184 
Herbert,  Arthur,  Admiral,  later  Earl 

of  Torrington,  51,  52 

— George  Augustus,  later  11th  Earl 

of  Pembroke,  143-144 
Herriot,  Edouard,  213 
Hertford  (co.  Herts.),  Quakers  at, 
387  ped. 

Hervart,  Philibert,  Baron  d’,  423 

— du  Toit,  Jean  Henri,  424 
Herve,  Marie,  267 

— Peter,  267 

Hewitt,  James,  Baron  LifFord,  318 
Hickey,  Louisa,  See  Hautenville, 
William. 

Hill,  Sir  Moses,  338 
Hippolyte,  Brigadier.  See  Montolieu 
de  St,  Hippolyte. 

Histoire  de  Veglise  depuis  Jesus  Christ, 
by  J.  Basnage,  272-273 
Histoire  de  VEglise  de  Xaintes,  by 

B.  Palissy,  13,  19 

Histoire  des  Protestants  de  France,  by 

C.  Bost,  91 

History  of  Currency,  by  W.  A.  Shaw, 
85 

Hobler,  Francois,  55,  58 
Hoffman  de  Visime,  Rene,  minister, 
62,  63 

Hohenlohe,  von,  and  wife 

Catherine  (de  Lart),  451 
Holbein,  Hans,  474 
Holl,  Francis,  engraver,  321 
Holland,  Henry  Richard  Fox,  3rd 
Lord,  and  wife,  325 
Holland,  characteristics  of  its  culture, 
27  ; contentions  of  Protestant 
sects,  28-29 ; persecution  of 
Alva,  235 ; national  anthem, 

origin,  275  ; Huguenots  in,  246, 
249,  251,  353,  424  ; controversy 
on  Socinianism,  309 
Holmden,  Gerald,  elected  FeUow,  75 
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Holmes,  T.  and  wife,  Lydia  (Hauten- 
ville),  266 

Holy  Catholic  League,  298  : founda- 
tion, 411 

Home,  G.  F.  librarian  of  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine,  151 

Hone,  Daniel,  obituary,  24 

Honiton  (co.  Devon),  Huguenot  lace- 
makers  at,  149 

Hoogerbeets,  , Dutch  Remon- 

strant, 30 

Hooper,  John,  reformer,  446 

Horne,  de,  family  of,  302 

Houghton,  Lord.  See  Milne,  Richard 
Monckton. 

Houssman,  Georges  Eugene,  Prefect, 
463 

Houssemayne  Du  Boulay.  See  Du 
Boulay. 

‘ Huguenot,’  derivation  and  correct 
pronunciation,  81 

Huguenot  family  of  Hautenville  in 
Ireland  and  some  of  its  connexions, 
by  Major  R.  R.  Rambaut,  262- 
266 

Huguenot  London  : Greater  Soho,  by 
W.  H.  Manchee,  360,  361,  423- 
445 

Huguenot  music,  275 

Huguenot  regiments,  pensioners  in 
Ireland,  declarations,  64-68  ; six 
commanded  by  Lord  Rivers,  66  ; 
raising  by  Ruvigny,  256  ; raising 
in  Holland,  430.  For  individual 
regiments  see  Army,  English 
regiments  by  name,  and  Army, 
French. 

Huguenot  Society  of  London,  ac- 
counts, (1941)  6-7,  9,  (1942)  77- 
80,  83,  (1943)  159-162,  (1944) 
284-287,  (1945)  362-363,  364- 
366  ; annual  reports,  (1941- 

1942)  4-9,  (1942-1943)  76-80, 
(1943-1944)  158-162,  (1944-1945) 
282-287,  (1945-1946)  361-366; 
Assistant  Secretary,  retirement 
and  successor,  282,  287  ; by-laws, 
proposed  modification,  364 ; 
documents  presented  to,  8,  71-72, 
152-153  ; election  of  Fellows,  3, 

75,  80,  157,  281,  282,  359,  360  ; 
election  of  Officers  and  Council,  4, 

76,  158,  282,  360  ; enquiries  to, 
from  abroad,  89  ; Fellowship, 
statistics,  (1941-1942),  5,  (1942- 

1943)  77,  83,  (1943-1944)  159, 

(1944-1945)  283,  (1945-1946) 

361  ; gifts  to  Continental  lib- 
raries, 264 ; relations  with 
American,  and  Continental  Socie- 


ties, 8,  286,  361,  364  ; income 
fluctuations,  reasons,  9, 80,  83-84, 
286,  365  ; income-tax,  applica- 
tion for  remission  considered,  364  ; 
investments,  80,  162,  287,  365- 
366 ; luncheons  and  dinners, 
arrangements,  4-5,  76-77,  82, 159, 
283;  meetings,  reports,  (1941- 
1942)  3-9,  (1942-1943)  75-80, 
(1943-1944)  157-162,  (1944-1945) 
281-287,  (1945-1946)  359-360; 
papers  read,  5,  77,  159,  283,  361  ; 
publications,  issue  and  storage, 
8,  9,  83,  283-284,  287,  361  ; ; Sub- 
scribing libraries,  5,  77,  83,  158, 
283  ; subscriptions,  decrease,  9, 
80,  162,  285,  365 

Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina, 
anniversary  meeting,  8 ; trans- 
actions received,  89  ; gathering 
at  Charleston,  355 

Huguenot  Westminster,  by  W.  H. 

Manchee.  See  Huguenot  London. 
‘ Huguenote  ’ as  cookery  term,  475 
Huguenots,  characteristics,  35  ; dates 
of  chief  emigrations,  and  meas- 
ures for  prevention,  112.  See 
also  Refugees  and  Relief  of  Aliens. 

— in  France  : Dominican  monk  on 

persecutions,  45  ; raising  of  their 
fortifications  under  Louis  XIII, 
124  ; position  in  1676,  Locke’s 
account,  130 ; political  and 
cultural  relations  with  Poles, 
305-306.  See  also  French  Re- 
formed Church. 

Huguenots,  The,  by  Prof.  A.  J,  Grant, 
147 

Huguenots,  The,  Fighters  for  God  and 
human  freedom,  by  0.  Zoff, 
review,  146-148 

Hugueyiots,  the,  in  Devonshire,  by 
Inkerman  Rogers,  review,  149 
Huguetan,  Peter,  431 
Hullin  d’Orval,  Mile.,  250,  252,  253, 
254,  256 

Hullu,  Dr.  Jacobus  de,  391 

— Johannes  de,  obituary,  391-392  ; 

Huguenot  descent,  391  ; life  and 
work  at  Cadzand,  392 
Hume,  Sir  John,  340 
Huquenei,  family  of,  116 
Hutchinson,  Lady,  331 
Hutton,  Robert,  constable,  437 
Hyde,  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
See  Clarendon. 


leones  Sacrae,  by  John  Quick,  details 
concerning,  288 
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leones  Sacrae  Gallicanae  {John  Quick)  I 
selections  from,  bv  Sir  W.  R. 
Codling,  288-300,  359,  361,  406- 
422 

Independents,  164 ; difference  with 
Presbyterians,  170 

Ireland,  French  Pensioners  in,  3,  8, 
64-68  ; textile  trade  fostered  by 
Archbishop  Trench,  316  ; parties 
during  English  Civil  War,  341- 
342  ; Act  of  Settlement  (1652), 
342,  344  ; union  with  England 
and  Scotland,  342  ; settlement 
at  Restoration,  343  ; Protes- 
tants, persecution  under  James  II 
and  Tyrconnel,  344  ; condition 
after  war  of  1689-1691,  345 ; 
Test  Act  in,  345-346 ; Parlia- 
ment, corruption,  346  ; rebellion 
of  1798,  346-347,  384;  repre- 
sentation in  united  r'arliament, 
statistics,  347-348  ; Act  of  Union 
(1800),  347-348;  Huguenot  j 

broadcloth  industry,  375  ; travel 
and  social  conditions  (1797-1798),  I 
380-381,  383-384;  linen  in-  I 

dustry,  18th  century,  316,  381- 
382 ; canal  boats  (1797-1798), 
384 ; national  monuments,  re- 
vision of  law,  393,  See  also 
Ulster  Plantation  and  names  of 
individual  towns. 

Irish  Huguenot  Pensioners,  by  T.  P, 
Le  Fanu  and  W.  H.  Manchee, 
283,  361 

Isabey,  Jean  Baptiste,  332 

Jacob,  Sir  John,  440 

Jaffray,  Abigail.  See  Hautenville, 
Rawdon. 

— Robert,  and  wife  Abigail  (Strettel), 

265 

Jaffray  and  Hautenville,  silk  mer- 
chants, 264 

James  I,  King  of  England,  relations 
with  Hugo  Grotius  and  Remon- 
strants, 28,  29 ; founder  of 
Ulster  Plantation,  337,  340 

James  II,  declaration  of  indulgence 
by,  167  ; relations  with  Stephen 
Lobb  and  Penn,  168,  169 ; 

favours  to  refugees,  246,  260  ; 
relations  with  Henry  Sidney, 
251  ; Huguenots  serving  in 
Army  of,  252,  260  ; Ireland  under 
343-344 

Janet,  Francois.  Clouet. 

Jansen,  Abraham,  428 

— Sir  Theodore,  432 


Janson,  Cornelius,  29  n. 

Jeanneret,  Henry,  55,  58 
J ermyn,  Henry,  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  439 

— Henry,  1st  Baron  Dover,  259,  436 
Jesuits,  contests  with  P.  Vincent,  412 
Jeudwine,  Lt.-Gen.  Hugh  Sandham, 

K.C.B.,  obituary,  86-87 
Jeune,  Charles  Henry,  79 ; Hon. 
auditor,  75,  79 ; elected  to 

Council,  76,  158,  282 
Johnson,  Eliza  Ann.  See  Savory, 
Ernest  Lloyd. 

— Dr.  Samuel,  140,  441 
Johnston,  Andrew,  308 

Jollyvet,  Monsieur  de,  and  wife 
Madeleine  (Chenevix),  326  ped. 
Joly,  Pierre,  250,  251-252  ; his  wife 
Anne  (Damain),  252 
Jones,  John,  384 

— Colonel  Michael,  342 

— Samuel,  384 

Josephine,  Empress  of  the  French, 
332 

Jou, , de,  of  Rome,  94 

Joubert,  family  of,  269 
Jourdain,  famil}^  of,  24 
Juliana,  Princess  of  Holland,  descent, 
70 

Jurieu,  Pierre,  273 

Jurispridemce  in  Holland,  Introduc- 
tion to,  English  translation,  31 
Justell,  Miss,  of  Poland  Street,  426 

— Sara,  425-426 


! Kalitshoff,  Madame,  328 
Kamihameha,  King  of  the  Sandwich 
Isles,  442 

Kelty,  Bridget.  See  Hautenville, 
Thomas  (1). 

Kendal,  Duchess  of.  See  Schulen- 
berg,  Melusina  von  der. 

Kennedy,  Major  Francis  Evory,  C.B., 
D.L.,  92,  475  ; obituary,  301 
Kennedy  of  Clogher  aiid  Londonderry, 
a family  of,  by  F.  E.  Kennedy, 
301 

Kent,  Constance,  443 
— William,  artist,  435 
Kilbroney  (co.  Wexford),  384 
Kilkenny  (co.  Kilkenny),  Huguenot 
settlement,  66 

Killaloe,  Bishop  of.  See  Chenevix, 
Richard  (1). 

Kempis,  Thomas  a,  27 

King, , solicitor  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

444 

Kingsland  Monthly  Messenger,  183 
Kingstown  (Ireland),  Huguenot  family 
at,  265,  266 
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Knight,  Miss  Cornelia,  325  ; visit  to 
Montpellier,  140-142  ; on  States 
of  Languedoc,  141,  142 
Koch,  P.,  articles  on  Perrier,  463 
Koenigsburg  (East  Prussia),  309,  310 
Kot,  Prof.  Stanislaw,  Polish  Protes- 
tants and  the  Huguenots  in  Poland,  \ 
by,  281,  283,  303-310;  gift  to  | 
library,  352  i 


Labadie,  John,  34  j 

La  Barthe  Mont-Corneil,  Gabrielle  de.  j 
See  Lart,  Balthasar  de.  i 

— Matthieu  and  wife  Gabrielle  (de 

Lomagnej,  452 

— de,  family  of,  arms,  455  ; see  also 

Mont-Comeil. 

La  Borde,  Miles,  de,  253,  254 
Labouchere,  Henry,  435 
La  Boulbene,  Seigneurs  de.  See 
Lart,  Antoine  de  (1),  Bertrand 
de  (2),  and  Jacques.  ! 

La  Caillemotte,  Sieur  de.  See  j 
Massue,  Pierre  de. 

La  Chapelle,  Boibelleau  de.  See 
Boibelleau  de  la  Chapelle. 

La  Cherois,  de,  family  of,  24 
La  Cherois  Crommelin,  de,  family  of, 
24 

La  Coste  de  Gresere,  seigneur  de. 

See  Laid,  Charles  de. 

La  Court,  Thomas  Frederick  de, 
death,  188 

La  Curee,  Sieur  de.  See  Filhet, 
Gilbert. 

Ladislas  IV,  King  of  Poland,  308 
La  Douespe  Lestablere,  Bene  de,  and 
wife  Susamie  Marie  (Theroude), 
67 

Lafaye,  Jean,  117 
La  Feuille,  Protestant  journal,  199 
La  Feur,  de,  family  of,  302 
La  Fontaine,  F.  L.  D.  de,  54,  55 
La  Fontecouverte,  Durand  de.  See 
Durand  de  la  Fontecouverte. 
Laforce,  Daniel,  440 

— Susanna,  Duchesse  de,  439,  440  bis. 
La  Forest,  Mile,  de,  250,  251 

— Jeanne  de,  251 

— Marie  de,  251 

— Louis  de,  minister,  251 

La  Forterie  Jane.  See  Lethieullier, 
John  (1  j. 

La  France  Libre,  69 

La  France  Protestante,  by  E.  and  E. 

Haag,  projected  completion,  85 
Lagneaux,  Monseigneur,  of  Noyon, 
462 

La  Marker,  de,  family  of,  302 


Lamb,  Charles,  admiration  for  Hester 
Savory,  376-379  ; relations  with 
Quakers,  377  ; poem  to  Hester 
Savory,  377-378 

Lambeg  (co.  Antrim),  Huguenot 
minister,  370 

La  Meilleraie,  Charles  de  la  Porte, 
Due  de,  413 

— Sieur  de.  See  Mouy,  Jean  de. 
Lamenday,  Etienne,  a,nd  wife  Marie 

(Prevost),  153 

— Marie  {nee  Prevost).  See  Grain- 

dor,  Pierre 

— (Lamande,  Lemande),  family,  153 
Lament,  James,  435 

La  Motte,  Seigneur  de.  See  Lart, 
Jean  de  (1). 

— family  of,  395 
Lancey,  de,  family  of,  24 
Langlois,  family  of,  302 
Languedoc,  Province  of,  government 

and  Synod  in  1676,  130,  132; 
refugees  from,  460 

— States  of,  meetings  described,  132- 

133,  138,  139-140,  141-142 ; 

government  described,  139-140 
Languet,  Hubert,  307  ; praise  of 
Polish  Protestantism,  303-304 
Lapeimotiere,  Lt.  John  Bichards,  353 

— family  of,  353 

La  Pierre,  Abraham  de,  58 
La  Porte,  Charles  de.  See  La 
Meilleraie,  Charles  de  la  Porte, 
Due  de. 

Laprimaudaye,  Capt.,  and  Mine,  de, 
426,  428 

La  Pryme,  de  (Priem)  family,  188. 

See  also  Prime. 

Lar  (Gascony),  454 
La  Bamee,  Pierre  de.  See  Bamus, 
Peter. 

I La  Benaudie,  Godefroi  de  Barri, 
i seigneur  de,  Swiss  followers,  81- 

I 82 

I Largere,  Capt.  de,  426 
j La  Bimbliere.  See  Frole  de  la 
i Bimbliere. 

i La  Bivardiere,  Daniel  de,  463 
j Lamer,  Joseph.  See  Lemarr 
I Laroche,  de,  variations  in  form  of 
I name,  460 

j Larochefoueauld,  Francois  de,  Mar- 
i quis  de  Montandre.  See  Mont- 

I andre. 

— Frederick  William,  de,  Earl  of 

Lifford.  See  Boye  de  Laroche- 
foucauld. 

La  Bochefoucauld,  de,  family  of,  189 
La  Bochelle  (dep.  Charente  Inf.), 

Synod,  42 ; refugees  from,  207  ; 
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Dieppe  exiles  at,  295  ; siege  by 
Due  de  Valois  (1573),  305 ; rising 
against  Holy  Catholic  League, 
410-411  ; strict  church  discipline, 
411,  412-413;  siege,  (1628), 
appeal  to  Charles  I,  414-415  ; 
pasteurs,  see  Nort,  Odet  de ; Vin- 
cent, Jean  ; and  Vincent,  Phillip. 
La  Rocque,  Jean  de,  map-maker. 
See  Rocque,  John. 

— See  also  Laroque. 

Laroque  (La  Roque),  Albert  de,  459 

— Florette  de.  See  Beaupuy,  Panta- 

leon  de. 

— John  de,  459,  461 

— Paule  de,  459 

— Peter,  460 

Laroque,  de,  variations  in  name,  460 
Lart,  Annette  de.  See  Bonayre, 
Etienne  de. 

— Antoine  de  (1),  Siegneur  de  la 

Boulbene,  and  wife  Judith 
(d’Alche  des  Planels),  454 

— Antoine  de  (2),  Siegneur  de  Birac 

et  de  Galard,  Huguenot,  454-455 

— Arnaud  de  (1),  Seigneur  de  Birac, 

and  wife  Suzanne  (de  Beaufort), 

451 

— Arnaud  de  (2),  Seigneur  de 

Rigoulieres  etc.,  and  wife  Ber- 
trande  (de  Lustrac),  452 

— (de  Lar)  Arnaud  Guillem  de. 

Seigneur  de  St.  Martin  de  Lar, 
454 

— Auger  de,  451 

— Balthasar  de.  Seigneur  de  Itigou- 

lieres,  etc.,  and  wife  Gabrielle  (de 
la  Barthe  Mont  Corneil),  452  bis. 

— Bernard  de.  Seigneur  de  Birac,  454 

— Bertrand  de  (1)  esquire  to  Black 

Prince,  451 

— Bertrand  de  (2),  Seigneur  de 

Rigoulieres  etc.,  and  wife  Jeanne 
(de  Sirosse),  451-452,  453 

— Bertrand  (3),  452 

— Bertrand  de  (4),  Seigneur  de 

St.  Martin,  et  Calignac-Cazaux, 
and  wife  Catherine  (de  Collonges), 

452  6is-453 

— Bertrand  de  (5),  de  Bordeneuve, 

453 

— Bertrand  de  (6),  Seigneur  de 

Rigoulieres,  et  de  Montagnac, 
453,  455  bis.,  456 

— Catherine  de,  lay  Abbess  of  Val- 

fleury,  451 

— Charles  de.  Seigneur  de  la  Coste  de 

Gresere,  454 

— Charles  Edmund,  Pedigree  of  the 

family  of  De  Lart,  by,  451-456 


Lart,  Daniel  de.  Seigneur  de  Las- 
combes,  and  wife  Paule  (de 
Pardailban-Gondrin),  453 

— Etienne  de  (1),  451 

— Etienne  de  (2),  Seigneur  de  Trescol, 

454 

— Frangois  de  (1),  and  wife  Catherine 

(de  Parazols),  451  bis. 

— Fran9ois  (2),  Seigneur  de  Rigou- 

lieres, etc.,  and  wife  Marguerite 
(de  Beaupuy),  452  bis. 

— Fran9ois  (3),  fl.  1698,  455 

— Fran9oise  de,  452 

— Gabriel  de.  Seigneur  de  Birac,  and 

wife  Anne  (de  Galard),  454 

— Gaspard  de,  452 

— Hennequin  de,  451 

— Jacques,  452  bis. 

— Jean  de  (1),  Seigneur  de  Calignac, 

etc.,  and  wife  Marie  (de  Beauger), 
453,  455  bis. 

— Jean  de  (2),  453 

— (de  La),  Jean  de  (3),  Seigneur  de 

Cazaux,  refugee,  453 

— Jean,  Seigneur  d’Aubiac,  454 

— Jean  Charles  de,  453-454 

— Joannes  de,  451 

— Joseph  de.  Seigneur  de  Birac,  454 

— Marie  de,  451 

— Philippe  de,  d.  of  Fran9ois  (2), 

452 

— Pierre  de  (1),  Seigneur  de  Las- 

combes,  and  wife  Marie  (de 
Vilheres),  453 

— Pierre  de  (2),  Sieur  de  Cazaux, 

refugee,  453 

— Raymond  Guillem  de.  Seigneur  de 

Birac,  454 

— (Delard,  La,  Laat,  Lar),  family  of, 

origin,  properties  and  variations 
in  name,  453,  454  ; Huguenots 
and  refugees,  453-454  passim, 
456 ; arms  of  branches,  455, 
456 

Lart,  de.  Pedigree  of  the  family  of,  by 
C.  E.  Lart,  451-456 
Lascombes,  Seigneurs  de.  See  Lart, 
Daniel  de,  Jean  de  (1),  and  Pierre 
de  (1). 

La  Touche, , Dr.,  Deputy  keeper 

of  Irish  records,  on  French  pen- 
sioners in  Ireland,  64 

, de,  Lieut.,  statement  for 

pension,  64-65 

— David  Digues  de,  65 

La  Touche  St.  Ferreol,  Charles  and 
wife  Ann  (Dobree),  65 

— family  of,  bank  in  Dublin,  151-152 
La  Tour  d’Auvergne,  Henri  de.  See 

Bouillon,  Due  de. 
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La  Tranche,  family  of,  302 
Laud,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 28 

Launay,  , de,  doctor  at  La 

Rochelle,  409 

— Mme.  de,  409-410 

Laver,  James,  on  Nostradamus,  126 
Leach,  Helen  P.  See  Savory, 
Joseph  (4). 

Leadbeater,  Mrs.,  Quakeress,  329-330 
Le  Begue,  Lambert,  233 
Le  Coq,  Monsieur,  250,  252 

— Charlotte.  See  Muisson,  Philippe, 

marriage. 

— Fran9ois,  and  wife  Marie  (de 

Beringhen),  252 

— Theodore,  and  wife  Madeleine 

(Muisson),  252 
Lee,  R.  W.,  31 

Leenhardt,  Camille,  Vie  de  J.  F. 
Oberlin,  by,  215 

Le  Fanu  (de  Cresserons),  Charles, 
68,  394 

— Joseph  Sheridan,  394 

— (de  Mondeville),  Philippe,  394 

— Thomas  Philip,  Statements  and 

declarations  of  French  pensioners 
in  Ireland,  by,  3,  8,  64-68  ; Irish 
Huguenot  Pensioners,  by,  283, 
361  ; obituary,  392-395  ; public 
appointments,  393  ; list  of  writ- 
ings for  Huguenot  Society,  394- 
395 

— William  Richard,  elected  to  Coun- 

cil, 4,  76,  158,  360 ; gift  to 
library,  71  ; communication  on 
Chamberlen  forceps,  151 

— family  of,  history,  394 

Lefevre  (Lefebre),  , Dr.  of  Pall 

Mall,  440 

— F.  C.,  death,  395 

— Guillaume,  avocat  fiscal.  See 

Frere,  Guillaume. 

— Jacques,  cTEtaples,  468,  469 
Le  France,  Alexander,  430 

Lefroy,  Edward  Heathcote,  obituary, 
302 

Legislative  Assembly  (France),  efforts 
for  restitution  of  Huguenots’ 
property,  115,  116 

Le  Grand,  Alexandre,  dit  Frimouse, 
294,  295 

Leinster,  2nd  Duke  of,  319 
Lelac  (Perigod),  refugee  from,  460 
Lemande.  See  Lamenday. 

Le  Marlier,  de,  family,  302 
Lemarr  (Lamer),  Joseph,  427 
Leo  XIII,  Pope,  221 
Leon,  Princesse  de.  See  Rohan, 
Marguerite,  Duchesse  de,. 


Leopold,  Prince,  afterwards  King 
of  Belgians,  434 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  celebrations  at 
Rome,  93,  95 

Le  Royer,  G.,  elder  of  Swiss  Church, 
58 

— J.,  elder  of  Swiss  Church,  55 
Le  Sage,  family  of,  302 

Le  Sauvage,  family  of,  152 
Lescar,  Bishop  of.  See  Foix,  Jacques 
de. 

Lestablere,  Rene  de  la  Douespe.  See 
La  Douespe  Lestablere. 

L’Estang,  Frangois  de,  249,  253,  254, 
255 

L’Estourgeon,  family  of,  24 
Le  Tellier,  Nicolas,  minister  at 
Dieppe,  291 

Lethieullier,  John  (1),  and  wife  Jane 
(de  la  Forterie),  432  n 

— Sir  John  (2),  432  and  n. 

— John  (3),  of  Aldersbrooke,  432 

— Smart,  432 

Letter  to  Dr.  Bates,  by  S.  Lobb,  170 
Letter  to  Dr.  Lobb,  by  anonymous 
author,  178-182 

Letters  of  denization  and  acts  of 
naturalization  for  aliens,  etc.,  by 
W.  A.  Shaw,  appreciation,  84 
Letters  to  inhabitants  of  London,  by  T. 
Lobb,  177 

Leuthold,  L.,  minister  of  Swiss  church, 
60 

Leyden  (Holland),  de  Groot  family  at, 
26  ; English  Protestants  at,  28  ; 
Protestant  controversies,  in  Uni- 
versity, 28-29  ; Walloon  library, 
re-opening  after  war,  475 
Licques,  Antoine  de,  minister  at 
Dieppe,  297,  298 ; letter  to 

Waisingham,  298  ; death,  300 
Lifford,  Lady  (1798),  321 

— Lord.  See  Hewitt,  James,  and 

Roye  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
Frederick  William. 

Ligonier,  Jean  Louis  de.  Lord,  Field 
Marshal,  430 

Lihiliho,  native  of  Sandwich  Isles,  442 
Lillingston,  Miss  E.  B.  C.,  Bristol 
Huguenots,  by,  267-268 
Limay  (dep.  Seine-et-Oise),  minister 
at.  See  Chenevix,  Philip. 

Linen  Board  and  Corporation  in 
Ireland,  316 

Linen  manufacture  in  Antrim  (1797), 
381-382  ; in  Waterford,  316 
Lisburn  (co.  Antrim),  Huguenot 
colony,  262,  345,  384  ; Huguenot 
minister,  (1798),  370;  Quaker 
school,  38'^385 
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Liskeard  (co.  Cornwall),  Huguenot 
family  at,  164 

Little,  Dr.  A.  G.,  on  Sabatier,  218,  226 
Livingstone,  Charles,  212 

— David,  appreciation  of  Oberlin 

College,  212 

Llangollen,  Ladies  of,  relations  Avith 
Melesina  Chenevix,  321,  322 
Lloyd,  Charles,  Quaker,  377 
Lobb,  John  (1),  182 

— John  (2),  parentage  and  education, 

182-183;  marriages,  182 ; Metho- 
dist ministry,  183  ; work  in 
religious  journalism,  183,  186- 
187  ; aid  to  Josiah  Henson,  184  ; 
visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  184 ; 
work  on  London  School  Board, 
184-186  ; work  on  London 
Corporation,  184,  186  ; attack  on 
Shaftesbury  training  ship,  185 ; 
books  on  spiritualism,  187 

— Louisa,  182 

— Nathaniel,  173 

— Peter,  164 

— Richard  (1),  164 

— Richard  (2),  164 

— Richard  (3),  172 

— Samuel,  164 

— Stephen  (1),  ministry  at  London 

meeting  houses,  164-165,  169, 

170  ; controversy  with  Stilling- 
fleet  on  Dissent,  165-166,  170- 

171  ; arrest  after  Rye  House 
Plot,  166;  relations  with 
James  II,  167-169  ; attitude  to 
Test  Acts,  168-169 ; share  in 
Neonomian  controversy,  169- 

171  ; death,  171 

— Stephen  (2),  chaplain  of  Penzance 

Chapel,  164,  171-172,  173 

— Theophilus,  parentage  and  educa- 

tion, 164,  165 ; medical  work, 
and  controversies,  172,  175,  176, 
178-182  ; Memoirs,  by  J.  Greene, 

172  ; marriage  to  Frances  Cook, 

172  ; ministry  at  Guildford, 
Yeovil,  and  Witham,  172-175; 
journey  to  adopt  cousin’s  child- 
ren, 173  ; death  and  funeral  of 
his  wife,  174,  178 ; second 

marriage,  175,  181  ; retirement 
from  the  ministry,  175-176 ; 
his  negro  slave,  176  ; Letters  to 
inhabitants  of  London,  by,  177  ; 
death,  177 ; on  duelling  and 
extortion,  177 

— family  of,  connections  with  silk- 

weaving, 163-164 

Lobb,  The  Family  of,  by  Sir  W.  R. 
Codling,  163-187 


Locke,  John,  account  of  French 
Protestantism  (1676),  129-133; 
visit  to  Montpellier,  130-133 ; 
account  of  government  of  Langue- 
doc, 132-133 

Loevestein,  castle  of,  Grotius  im- 
prisoned at,  26,  30-31 
LofFroy,  family  of,  302 
Lomagne,  Fran9oise  de.  Dame  de 
Montagnac,  Protestant,  456 

— Gabrielle  de.  See  La  Barthe 

Mont-Corneil,  Matthieu. 

London,  Bishop  of.  See  Compton, 
Henry. 

London,  general : builders.  West  End, 
439;  guide  (1765),  53;  Livery 
companies’  holdings  in  Ulster 
plantation,  339,  340  ; maps,  57, 
430-431,  433  ; School  Board, 
184-186  ; Sheriff,  Huguenot  hol- 
ders of  title,  442  ; stonemasons’ 
yards  in  West  End,  433 

— churches,  chapels  and  parishes  : 

assessment  to  the  poor,  exemp- 
tion rights,  425 ; Dissenting 
meetings  in  halls,  etc..  62  n.,  169, 
170,  175  ; Fetter  Lane  Chapel, 
164-165  ; French  churches,  see 
below,  foreign  churches  ; Mary- 
lebone  Church,  335 ; Old  St. 
Pancras,  142  ; Presbyterian 
Chapel,  Swallow  Street,  436  and 
n.  ; St.  Ann’s,  Soho,  423  ; St. 
George’s,  Bloomsbury,  431  ; St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square,  431, 
Huguenot  churchwardens,  432  ; 
St,  James’s,  Piccadilly  (West- 
minster), 423,  425,  440,  collection 
for  French  Protestants,  436-437, 
statistics  of  French  etc.,  438, 
reception  of  Palatine’s,  438,  me- 
morials, 438-439  ; St.  Martin’s- 
in  - the  - Fields,  326  ped. -,  St. 
Olaves,  Southwark,  314  ; Swiss 
Church,  see  below  under  Foreign 
churches, 

— districts,  places,  wards  : Albany, 

435  ; Bunhill  Fields,  177  ; 
Brompton,  122;  Carnaby  Market, 

424  ; Dogg’s  Fields,  430  ; Green 
Park,  433  ; Harewood  Gate, 
432  ; Hyde  Park  Corner,  state 
in  1746,  433 ; Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  429  ; Marlborough,  ward, 

425  ; Minet  Park,  Camberwell, 
428  71. ; Paddington  Green,  38, 
40-41  ; Parson’s  Green,  50,  51  ; 
Poland  Street  burial  ground, 

426  ; Royal  Mews,  53  ; Seven 
Dials,  426  ; Soho,  extent,  423  ; 
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Storey’s  Gate,  439  ; van  Nost’s 

leaden  figure  yard,  433 
London  foreign  churches : 

List  in  Complete  Guide  to  London 
(1765),  53 

Artillerie,  publication  of  registers, 
361  ; ministers,  see  Boibelleau 
de  la  Chapelle,  Armand ; 
Rival,  Pierre. 

Berwick  Street.,  425,  438 

Castle  Street,  building  leased  to 
Swiss,  54,  56  ; changes  of 
place,  54,  57 

Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s  {later 
Swallow  Street,  q.v.  below), 
ministers,  see  Aufrere,  Israel 
A.  ; Rival,  Pierre. 

Ended  Street  Swiss  Church. 
See  beloiv,  Swiss  Church. 

Halkin  Street.  See  below,  Swiss 
Church,  annexe. 

Jewin  Street.  See  below,  St. 
Martin  Orgars. 

Le  Carre  (Quarre),  57 

Leicester  Fields,  annexe,  see  be- 
low, Tabernacle  ; minister,  see 
Rival,  Pierre. 

Les  Grecs,  435 

Moor  Street  French  Chxirch,  54, 
57 

Patente,  two  so  named,  425 

Piccadilly  Chapel.  See  beloiv. 
Swallow  Street. 

Rider’s  Court,  minister,  see  Rival, 
Pierre. 

St.  James’s  Square.  See  below. 
Swallow  Street. 

St.  Martin  Orgars  (Jewin  Street), 
258,  259,  260  ; ministers,  see 
Groteste  de  la  Mothe,  Claude  ; 
Muisson,  Jacques  Theodore. 

Savoy,  Pierre  Rival  at,  38, 
40  n.  ; served  by  Swiss 
ministers,  59  ; ministers,  see 
Aufrere,  Israel  A.  ; Dubour- 
dieu,  Isaac  ; Rival,  Pierre. 

Soho  Square  (fornerly  Thread- 
needle  Street),  63  ; minister, 
see  Christol,  Frank. 

Swallow  Street  {earlier  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James’s  or  Picca.dilly 
Chapel),  258,  259,  435-436, 
439 ; minister,  see  Aufrere, 
Israel  A. 

Swiss  Church,  date  and  manner 
of  foundation,  53-54 ; flags 
given  by  George  II,  53  ; book 
by  A.  H,  Roehrich,  53,  57  ; 
Castle  Street  church  rented, 
54,  56 ; consistoire,  list  of  I 


names,  55,  58  ; ministers,  55, 
56,  59,  60,  61,  62  ; inter- 
change with  French  Churches, 
59,  60  ; rules  for  consistoire, 
55-56  ; mauguration,  gifts  and 
ceremony,  56 ; Moor  Street 
building,  57-59 ; foundation 
stone,  58  ; charity  sermons, 
59  ; removal  to  Ended  Street, 
58,  59,  60-61  ; freehold  of 
site  bought,  61  ; finance,  cost 
of  buildings,  57,  58,  60-61  ; 
donations  from  Switzerland, 
61  ; reunions  and  centenary 
celebrations,  61  ; annexe  in 
Halkin  Street,  62  ; German- 
speaking congregation,  62  ; 
_ registers,  63  ; changes  in 
ritual,  63  ; circumstances  in 
1942,  63 
Tabernacle,  38 

Threadiieedle  Street,  262  ; pub- 
lication of  Actes,  361  ; minis- 
ters, see  School,  — — , 

London  inns  : Fenton’s  Hotel,  439  ; 
Fountain  Tavern,  441  ; Old  Pul- 
teney  Hotel.  434 ; White  Bear 
Inn,  Piccadilly,  427 

— institutions,  houses,  buildings : 

Burlington  House,  434  ; Cocoa 
Tree  Club,  440  ; French  Change, 
57  ; Foubert’s  riding  school, 
423 ; Grocers’  Had,  opening 
sermon,  169 ; Haberdashers  ’ 
Had,  services  at,  175  ; Kingsway 
Had,  62  n.  ; Old  Melbourne 
House,  435  ; Ormonde  House, 

439  ; Pest  House,  424  ; Pinners’ 
Had,  lectures  at,  170  ; Poland 
Street,  workhouse,  426  ; public 
baths,  St.  James’s  Street,  439- 

440  ; Queen’s  Mead  House,  433  ; 
Richmond  Buildings,  57; 
Salters’  Had,  lectures  founded 
by  Williams,  170 ; Schomberg 
House,  440,  441  ; Sports  club, 
site  of  Huguenot  church,  436 
and  n.,  439 

— streets,  squares,  etc.  : Abingdon 

Street,  443  ; Air  Street,  431  ; 
Berkeley  Street,  434 ; Berwick 
Street,  425-426,  427,  428; 

Brewer  Street,  428 ; Broad 
Street,  Soho,  427  ; Brook  Street, 
429,  432  ; Cambridge  Circus,  57  ; 
Carter’s  Yard,  433 ; Chapel 
Street,  Pentonvide,  376,  377 ; 
Cross  Street,  427  ; Dean  Street, 
Soho,  57  ; Dufour’s  Court,  426, 
428 ; Dufour  Place,  See  Du- 
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four’s  Court ; Duke  Street,  440  ; 
Endell  Street,  58,  59  ; Foubert’s 
Place,  428  ; Frith  Street,  Soho, 
439  ; Golden  Square,  424,  428, 
429  ; Grafton  Street,  Soho,  263  ; 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  425, 
427,  428  ; Great  Newport  Street, 
see  below,  Stiddolph  Street ; 
Great  Windmill  Street,  430 ; 
Half  Moon  Street,  434,  443 ; 
Hanover  Square,  431-432  ; Hyde 
Park  Eoad,  433  ; Kemps  Court, 
425  ; Little  Chapel  Street,  church 
in,  425  ; Marshall  Street,  424  n.  ; 
Monmouth  Street,  57  ; Mont- 
pellier Square,  122  ; Mount 
Street,  432-433 ; Old  Bond 
Street,  57  ; Pall  Mall,  57,  440  ; 
Piccadilly,  development,  433- 
434 ; Poland  Street,  426-427, 
427,  428  ; Quaker  Street,  152  ; 
St.  James’s  Place,  440 ; St. 
James’s  Square,  423,  439  ; St. 
James’s  Street,  439-440  ; Sher- 
wood Street,  423  ; Soho  Square, 
429  ; Stiddolph  (Stidwell)  Street, 
57  and  n.  ; Suffolk  Street,  312, 
326  ped.  ; Swallow  Street,  166, 
435,  see  also  under  foreign 
churches  above  ; Turner’s  Yard, 
435-436  ; Vine  Street,  433  ; 
Wardonr  Street,  423  ; White- 
horse Street,  434 

Londonderry,  city  of,  leasing  by  City 
companies,  339 ; siege  (1688- 
1689),  345 

— {formerly  Coleraine),  county  of, 

plantation  by  City  Companies, 
339 ; transfer  of  patents  to 
Charles  I,  340 

Look-round,  A,  and  a Glance  backward, 
by  H.  J.  Cowell,  review,  150 
Lorraine,  Cardinal  de.  8e.e  Guise, 
Charles. 

— province  of.  See  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Louis  XIII,  King  of  France,  relations 

with  Grotius,  32  ; seige  of  Mont- 
pellier by,  123-124 

Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  his 
physician,  129  : leniency  towards 
Ruvigny  family,  245  ; statue  and 
arch  at  Montpellier,  367 
Louise,  Queen  of  Prussia,  account  by 
Melesina  Chenevix,  327 
Louvain  (Belgium),  printing  of  French 
reformers’  Bible  at,  468 
Louvigny,  Jane  de,  430 

— Nicholas  de,  430 

Low,  Lt.-Col.  James  Chabot,  death,  86 
Luard,  family  of,  188,  395 


Lucerne,  book  on  cultivation,  by  B. 
Rocque,  458. 

Lunel  (dep.  Herault),  130 

Lustrac,  Bertrand  de,  452 

— Bertrande  de,  451,  452  bis. 

— family  of,  arms,  455 

Luther,  Martin,  303  ; German  version 
of  Bible,  466-467 

Lyons,  family  of,  1 88 

Lyons  (dep.  Rhone),  unemployment 
caused  by  Revocation,  44  ; mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  at,  94  ; 
inhabitants  classed  as  emigres 
(1793),  118 


Macclesfield,  Earl  of.  See  Parker, 
George. 

Macdonald,  Sir  James,  of  Sleat,  139 
MacDonnell,  Randall,  337-338 

— clan,  migration  to  Antrim,  337- 

338 

Machino,  family  of,  302 
McMahon,  family  of,  337 
Macmillan,  Lord,  on  Grotius,  35 

Maddox, , friend  of  John  Evmlyn, 

129 

Magennis,  Arthur,  338 
Magniac,  Samuel,  440 
Maguelone  (dep.  Herault),  bishopric, 
123 

Main,  J.,  457 
Maire,  Antoine,  58 
Majorca,  Kings  of,  123 
Malauze.  See  Bourbon-Malauze. 
Mallow  (co.  Cork),  381  ; Huguenots 
at,  376 

Manchee,  Prof.  Joseph  A.,  elected 
Fellow,  360 

— William  Henry,  37,  393  ; Siviss 

Church  of  Moor  Street,  by,  4,  5, 
53-63  ; elected  to  Council,  158, 
282,  360  ; Irish  Huguenot  Pen- 
sioners, by,  283,  361  ; Huguenot 
London  : Greater  Soho,  by,  360, 
361,  423-445 

Mannheim  (Palatinate),  Huguenots  at, 
309 

Manning,  Thomas,  377 
Maps,  57  ; list  of  John  Rocque’s,  430- 
431,  433 

March  a,  family  of,  24 
Mare  Liberum,  by  Grotius,  28 
Marguerite  de  Valois  (1),  Queen  of 
Navarre,  242,  468 

— Queen  of  Henry  IV,  454 
Marjoribanks,  George,  and  wife  Mar- 
garet (Chenevix),  326  ped. 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke 
of,  439 
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Marrauld,  Etienne  Saurin  de.  See 
Saurin  de  Marrauld. 

Marreau.  See  Mereau. 

Marsanne,  Comte  de,  proposals  for 
restitution  of  Huguenots’  pro- 
perty, 113,  120 

Marseilles  (dep.  Bouches-du-Rhone), 
inhabitants  classed  as  emigres 
(1793),  118 

Marsh,  Mr.,  at  Dresden,  325 
Marshall,  Joseph  Irwin,  obituary,  90 
Martin,  family  of,  24 
Martineau,  Sir  Philip  Hubert,  obit- 
uary, 302 

— Sidney,  death,  395 

Marton,  Comte  de.  See  Royc  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  Frederick  William 
Marvell,  Andrew,  35 
Mary,  Queen  Mother,  descent,  70 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  232 
Maryland  (U.S.A.),  Huguenots  in,  380 
Maseres,  Abraham  Peter,  427 
Massue,  Henri  de,  1st  Marquis  de 
Ruvigny,  249  ; letter  to  Comte 
de  Chavigny,  244-245  ; marriage, 

245  ; claim  against  his  estate  by 
Blancard,  253,  254-255  ; efforts 
to  raise  regiments  of  refugees, 
256 

— Henri  de,  2nd  Marquis  de  Ruvigny, 

afterwards  Earl  of  Galway,  244, 
429  ; early  life,  245  ; reasons  for 
not  joining  English  army,  246  ; 
his  letters  to  Jacques  Muisson, 
248-250,  252-253,  254-256,  256- 
257,  258,  259-260  ; their  history, 
260-261  ; commissioned  in 
English  army,  257-258  ; de- 
parture for  Ireland,  258  ; Lon- 
don houses,  432,  440  ; successor 
in  the  title,  see  Ruvigny,  9th 
Marquis,  and  Ruvynes,  David. 

— Marie  de  (de  Tallemount),  Mar- 

quise de  Ruvigny,  245,  246,  253, 
258  ; ill  health,  250,  256,  257  ; 
death,  258 

— Pierre  de,  Sieur  de  la  Caillemotte, 

245,  253,  254 ; military  career 
and  death,  256,  257,  258 

— family  of : life  at  Greenwich,  245- 

246  ; attitude  of  Louis  XIV 
towards,  245-246 

Matcham,  Dr.,  nephew  of  Nelson,  327 
Matthey,  J.  G.,  elder  of  Swiss  Church, 
55 

Matthieu, , hat  maker,  371 

Maugham,  Herbert  Frederick,  Case  of 
Jean  Calas,  by,  374 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  share  in 
Arminian  controversy,  29-30 


Maurice,  Barbe.  See  Bence,  Paul. 
Mauze  (dep.  Deux-Sevres),  minister 
at,  251 

Maximilian,  Emperor,  views  on  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  106 
Maxwell,  Miss.  See  Pelissier,  John. 
May  flower,  vessel,  28 
Mazurs  of  Prussia,  310 
Meaux,  Bishop  of.  See  Bossuet. 
Medical  principles  and  cautions,  by 
T.  Lobb,  178,  180-182 
Megier,  Jean  Antoine,  55 
Melancthon,  Philip,  303 
Meme,  Henri  de,  kindness  to  Grotius, 

32 

Memoirs  of  John  F.  Oberlin,  Pastor  of 
Waldbach,  by  Sarah  Atkins,  214- 
-215 

Menard,  Philip,  minister,  41 
Menet,  Isabeau,  and  her  son,  403 

Mennet,  , elder  of  Swiss  Church, 

57 

Menno  (Mennon),  Simons,  and  follow- 
ers, 27,  28 

Mercier, , French  Arminian,  309 

‘ Mereau,’  meaning,  297 
Merimee,  Prosper,  12 
Mermet,  J.,  elder  of  Swiss  Church,  58 
Messrnan,  family  of,  188,  302 
Metaux  et  Alchimie,  Discours  des,  by 
B.  Palissy,  13 
Mettayer,  Lewis,  440 
Metz  (Lorraine),  refugees  from,  326 
ped.  ; escape  of  Maire  in  bom- 
bardment, 447  ; damage  to 
church,  448 

Meyhoffer,  Prof.,  of  Lausanne,  230 
Mielecki,  Castellan  of  Cracow,  306 
Michelet,  Jules,  on  Palissy,  10 
Mignot,  Madame,  372 
Milne,  Richard  Monckton,  Lord 
Houghton,  328 

Milton,  John,  meeting  with  Grotius, 

33 

Milton  Abbot  (co.  Cornwall),  164,  171 
Minet,  Miss  Susan,  3,  4,  82  ; elected 
Vice-President,  4,  76,  158,  282, 
360  ; tribute  to  work  as  Presi- 
dent, 5 ; Presidential  address 
(1942),  10-20;  letter  from  Dr. 
Pannier,  351 
— William,  F.S.A.,  391 
Minto,  Murray  Elliott,  first  Earl  of, 
325 

Miramion,  Madame,  247 
Miremont,  Marquis  de.  See  Bourbon- 
Malauze,  tienri  Armand  de. 
Modest  and  peacable  inquiry  . . . 
into  Dr.  StillingfieeVs  preface. . . . 
by  S.  Lobb,  165-166 
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Moira,  1st  Earl  of.  See  Rawdon,  John. 
Monaghan,  county  of,  special  condi-  j 
tions  at  plantation  of  Ulster,  337 
Mondeville,  Philippe  Le  Fanu  de. 
See  Le  Fanu  (de  Mondeville), 
Philippe. 

Monmouth,  Duchess  of,  Huguenot 
lady-in-waiting,  326  ped. 

Monod,  Andre,  Pasteur,  213,  450 
Monosque  (Provence),  458 
Mont-Corneil.  See  also  La  Barthe 
Mont-Corneil. 

— Paule  de.  Dame  de  Montagnac  et  de 

Portrailles,  Protestant,  456 
Mont  St.  Odile  (Alsace),  203 
Montagnac,  seigneury,  terms  of 
tenure,  453,  455 ; dames  de, 
456  ; Protestant  temple,  456  ; 
Seigneurs.  See  Lart,  Bertrand 
de  (3),  and  Jean  de  (1). 

Montagu,  George,  434 
Montandre,  Fran9ois  de  Laroche- 
foucauld.  Marquis  de,  429-430 
his  wife  Ann  Mary  (Spanheim), 
429,  430,  432,  439 

Montauban  (dep.  Tarn -et- Garonne), 
124 

Montesquieu,  Charles  de  Secoudat, 
Baron  de,  on  Ireland,  347 
Montgomery,  Hugh,  338 
Monthly  Review  (1751),  178 
Montluc,  Blaise  de,  409 

— Jean  de.  Bishop,  mission  to  Poland, 

304-305 

Montmorency,  Anne  de,  constable  of 
France,  17 

Montolieu  de  St.  Hippolyte,  David, 
Brigadier-General,  428 
Montpellier,  Marie  de,  123 
Montpellier  (dep.  Herault),  descrip- 
tion, 367  ; executions  of  Hugue- 
nots, 367,  400 

— general : history,  122-125  ; position, 

123  ; St.  Peter’s  Cathedral,  123  ; 
Font  Putanelle,  123  ; destruction 
by  Protestants,  123  ; siege  by 
Louis  XIII,  123-124  ; as  capital 
of  Languedoc,  124,  125  ; exhibi- 
tion of  industries  aJ,  125  ; effect 
of  Edict  of  Nantes,  129  ; Catholic 
and  Protestant  communities 
(1676),  130  ; heresy  case  at,  131  ; 
civil  government,  132  ; social 
customs,  133,  136-137  ; as  health 
resort,  134,  136,  138  ; ‘ Cheval 
Blanc  ’ inn,  136,  143  ; Irish 
regiment  in  garrison,  136  ; Pey- 
rou  promenade,  137,  142,  143  ; 
Hopital  des  Pauvres,  143  ; Ville 
de  Paris  inn,  143 ; governor 


(1379),  451  ; travellers’  descrip- 
tions, see  Casaubon,  Isaac ; 
Dunoyer,  Madame ; Evelyn, 
John  ; Herbert,  Lord  ; Knight, 
Cornelia;  Rousseau,  Jean 
Jacques  ; Smith,  Adam  ; Smol- 
let,  Tobias  ; Sterne,  Laurence  ; 
Young,  Arthur 

Montpellier  medical  school : founda- 
tion, 125  ; famous  students,  125- 
126  ; privileges  of  students,  126  ; 
examinations  and  conferring  of 
degrees,  126 ; anatomy  studies  at, 
126,  144 

— Protestantism  at  : rise  of  Calvin- 

ism, 123  ; destruction  by  Protes- 
tants, 123  ; exclusion  of  Protes- 
tants from  public  offices,  124 ; 
reorganization  and  tolerance  of 
Reformed  Church  (1795),  125 ; 
character  of  Protestant  com- 
munity, 127  ; regulations  and 
Church  discipline,  130-132; 
method  of  censures,  131-132 ; 
statistics  for  1676,  132 ; toler- 
ance, Miss  Knight’s  account, 
142  ; position  in  1763,  137 ; 
church  demolished,  reasons  and 
epigrams,  368-370 ; ministers, 
see  Isaac  and  Jean  Dubourdieu. 

— trade  : growth,  123,  124,  125 ; 

loss  in  Napoleonic  wars,  125 ; 
goods  produced,  123,  129,  142 

— university  : founding,  123  ; ar- 

rangement of  lectures,  128-129 

Montpellier  and  its  Associations,  by 
R.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  76,  77,  83, 
122-144 

Montpellieret,  hill  of,  123,  124 

Moon,  Miss.  See  Lobb,  John,  mar- 
riages. 

— Henry,  182 

Mordaunt  (Peterborough),  Lady,  50 

— Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough, 

assistance  to  P.  Rival,  50 ; 
voyage  to  W.  Indies,  50 ; re- 
moval of  his  family  to  Holland, 
50-51  ; share  in  English  Revolu- 
tion, 50,  51,  52  ; regiment  raised 
by,  52 

Moreau,  Rev.  Charles  Frederick,  72 

— Elizabeth,  72 

— Esther,  72 

Morier, , elder  of  Swiss  Church,  55, 

56 

Mornay,  Philippe  Duplessis  de.  See 
Duplessis-Mornay. 

Mornington,  Lord.  See  Wellesley, 
Richard  Colley. 

Morsier,  J.  Abraham  de,  58 
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Mortimer,  Miss.  See  Lobb,  Tlieo- 
philus,  second  marriage. 

— Dr.  Cromwell,  175,  181 

— John, 181 

Morton,  Charles,  minister  at  Fetter 
Lane,  165 

Mouchamps,  Reformed  Church,  464 
Mouchet,  Abraham,  58 
Mouginot,  Fran9ois  de,  and  wife 
Anne  (Cbenevix),  326  ped. 
Mountmellick  (Qneens  co.),  school  at, 
385 

Mouvement  Antitrinitaire  au  XVP- 
et  au  XV 1 siecle,  by.  S.  Kot,  352 
Mouy,  Jean  de,  Sieur  de  la  Meilleray 
(Mailleraye),  ordered  to  protect 
governor  of  Dieppe,  292  ; battle 
with  Protestants  of  Dieppe,  293- 
295  ; indemnity  exacted  from 
Dieppe,  296 

Moyglare  (co.  Meath),  326  ped. 

Muisson,  Anne  (Rambouillet  de  la 
Sabliere),  249,  250,  253,  255,  257, 
258  ; connexion  with  Ruvignys, 
246  ; arrest  and  abjuration,  247 
— ^Anne  Madeleine,  246 

— Antoine,  246 

— Dorothee,  248 
■ — Henri,  246 

— Henri  Philippe,  248 

— Jacques,  Sieur  de  Toillon,  letters 

to,  from  Ruvigny.  153,  244-245,  ! 
248-250,  252-253,  254-256,  256- 
257,  258,  259-260  ; marriage  and 
family,  246,  248,  see  also  above, 
Muisson,  Anne  ; persecution  and 
abjuration,  246-247  ; flight  to 
Holland,  247  ; death  and  charac- 
ter, 247-248 

— Jacques  Theodore,  248,  259 

— Madeleine.  See  Le  Coq,  Theodore 

— Philippe  (1),  246;  marriage  and 

family,  248 

— Philippe  (2),  248 
Mulhouse  (Alsace),  447  bis. 

Muret,  Marc  Antoine,  oration  against 
Huguenots,  105-106 
Musee  du  Desert,  meeting  of  Soc.  de 
riiistoire  du  Protestantisme  fran- 
gais  (1945),  397 

My  Seventy  Years'  Pilgrimage,  by 
H.  J.  Cowell,  review,  69 


Naborowski,  Daniel,  308 
Naeramus,  Samuel,  309 
Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
reconfiscation  from  Huguenots 
and  emigres,  119  ; account  of,  by 
Melesina  Chenevix,  331-332 


Narbonne,  Archbishop.  See  Bonzi, 
Cardinal ; Dillon,  Arthur  Richard. 
National  Assembly  (France),  pro- 
ceedings to  secure  restitution  of 
Huguenots’  property,  113-116 
National  Character,  by  R.  Chenevix, 
335 

National  Convention  (France),  legis- 
lation on  property  of  Huguenots 
and  emigres,  116-118 
Naturalization  of  aliens,  v/orks  on, 
84  ; Order  in  Council  (1681),  374 
Navy,  Huguenot  officers,  340 
Nelson,  Horatio,  Viscount,  at  Dresden 
(1800),  325,  326  ; account  of,  by 
Melesina  Chenevix,  controversy, 
327 

Neonomian  controversy,  169-171 
Nerac  (dep.  Lot-et-Garonne),  pro- 
perty of  Lart  family  in,  454 
Netherlands,  op})ressions  of  Alva, 
235.  See  also  Belgium  and 
Holland. 

Neuchatel  (Switzerland),  refugees 
from,  242,  464 
New  River  Company,  269 
New  York,  French  Church  of  St. 
Esprit,  8 ; Van  Cortlandt  Park 
Museum,  380 

New  York,  State  of,  foundation  as 
‘ New  Belgium,’  236 
Newcastle,  Thomas  Pelham  Hollis, 
Duke  of,  314 

Newson  & Co.,  Messrs.,  of  Cork,  376 
Nicolas,  Anne.  See  Pelissier,  Abel  ( 1 ) 
Nieuil  (dep.  Charente-Inf  ),  Huguenot 
minister,  410 

Night  Thoughts,  by  E.  Young,  135 
Nimes  (dep.  Gard),  124,  129  ; perse- 
cution of  Protestants  (1675),  130 ; 
minister,  see  Ferrier,  Jeremie. 
Noailles,  Anne  Jules,  Due  de,  368,  369 
Nollekens,  Joseph,  433 
Nort,  Marshal  de.  character,  406-407  ; 
opposition  to  his  son’s  ministry, 
407 

— Odet  de,  406,  412  ; parentage  and 
conversion,  406-407  ; ministry 
at  Agen  and  district,  407  ; 
ministry  at  Toulouse,  408-409  ; 
captivity  and  rescue  by  Mme. 
de  Laimay,  409-410  ; character 
and  preaching,  410,  411  in- 
fluence in  wars  of  religion,  at  La 
Rochelle,  410-411  ; death,  411 
Northampton,  Countess  of.  See 
Amyand,  Claudius  (2). 

Norton,  , work  for  Belgian 

soldiers  in  w^ar,  238 
Nost,  John  van,  sculptor,  433 
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Nostradamus,  Michael,  125-126 
Notes  on  Soho,  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  57 
Nottridge,  Hester.  See  Savory, 
Moses  (2). 

Nouvelle  Compagnie  des  Indes, 
foundation,  464 

Nove  (Bearn),  Rival  family  at.  43, 
‘ 46-48 

Noyon  (dep.  Oise),  462  ; maison  de 
Calvin,  350,  390 


Obeelin,  Jean  Frederic,  203;  dates, 
204 ; varieties  of  woi’k,  204 ; 
tolerance  and  methods  of  his 
ministry,  205  ; achievements  in 
agriculture,  205-206,  210  ; road 
and  bridge  building,  206  ; edu- 
cational work,  207-208  ; charac- 
ter sketches  and  appreciations, 
207,  209,  214,  215;  his  wife 
Magdalene  (Witter),  208  ; studies 
at  Strasbourg,  208-209 ; rela- 
tions with  British  Bible  Society, 
209  ; improvements  in  social  life 
and  trade,  206,  209-210  ; ; death 
and  burial,  210  ; honours  con- 
ferred upon,  210  ; commemora- 
tive celebrations,  212-213,  214  ; 
biographies  of,  214,  215  ; tree- 
planting by  his  confirmation 
candidates,  228 

Oberlin  College  (Ohio),  foundation, 
210-211,  215;  character  of 

work,  211,  212  ; celebrations  in 
Oberlin’s  honour,  214 

Occupations,  professions,  trades  : 

banker,  431  ; book-selling,  431  ; 
broadcloth -making,  375  ; cabinet 
making,  380  ; carpet  making,  149 ; 
confectioner,  441  ; cotton  hosiery 
making,  149  ; dentist,  434 ; dyer, 
326  pe.d.  ; engraver,  321,  427, 
458,  459  ; feltmaker  or  hatter, 
441,  442  ; fishermen,  371  ; 

gardener,  458  ; goldsmiths,  263, 
312,  326  ped.,  376  ; haberdasher, 
263;  hatter,  371,  441,  442;  lace- 
makers,  149 ; lilt  (poplin)  dyer, 
264 ; linen  drapers,  72  ; linen 
weavers,  316,  381-382 ; map 

maker,  430-431,  457 ; medalist 
19 ; merchants,  263, 267,  326  ped. ; 
metal  worker,  19  ; notary,  263  ; 
pedlars,  267  ; schoolmasters,  375; 
sculptor,  433 ; shoemaker  (cor- 
delier), 472  ; silk  merchants,  264 ; 
silk-trowsler,  263 ; silk-weavers, 
163-164 ; stay  maker,  263  ; sur- 
geons, 151,  433  ; surveyor,  426  ; 


tapestry  makers,  149 ; weavers, 
149,  374 

O’Connell,  Daniel,  347 
Oger,  Major,  of  St.  James’s,  Picca- 
dilly, 437 

Oignon,  Count  d’,  412 
Oke,  Alfred  William,  death,  189 
Oldenburg,  Grand  Duchess  of,  434 
Olivetan.  See  Robert,  Pierre. 
O’Neill,  Conn,  338 

— Hugh,  337 

— Sir  Phelim,  341 

Orange,  Prince  of  (1728)  and  wife,  314 

— Prince  of  (1814),  434;  see  also 

Frederick  Henry,  Maurice,  and 
William  I. 

— Princesses  of.  See  Bourbon,  Char- 

lotte de,  and  Coligny,  Louise  de. 

— (dep.  Vaucluse),  Protestant  com- 

munity in  1675,  129-130 
Ordine  della  solennissima  proeessione, 
etc.,  97-98,  101  n. 

Orleans,  university,  Polish  students 
at,  308 

Ormonde,  James  Butler,  Earl  of,  342 
Orsini,  Cardinal,  Papal  Legate,  96 
Orval,  Mile.  d’.  See  Hullin  d’Orval. 
Ossat,  Amand  d’.  Cardinal,  103 
Outing,  Capt.  John,  437 

Ouvry, , Chief  Clerk  of  Ordnance 

Office,  443 

— Lt.-Com.  Ayme  Arthur  Carrington, 

444-445 

— Ernest  Carrington,  243,  444 ; 

elected  Vice-President,  4,  76,  158, 
282,  360 

— Sir  Frederick,  444 

— Henry,  444 

— J.  G.  D.,  R.N.,  445 

— Rev.  John,  444 

— Lionel  Garnault,  445 

— Norman  Delamain,  445  ; elected 

to  Council,  4,  360  ; Hon.  Auditor, 
363 

— Rev.  Peter  Thomas,  description  of 

family  house,  443-444 ; his 
preferments,  444 

— Romilly  Southwood,  445 

— & Co.,  Messrs.,  solicitors,  445 

— family  of,  269 
Oxenstierna,  Axel,  33 

Oxford,  Christ  Church,  Huguenot 
Fellow,  424 


Pache,  Louis,  55,  56 
Pagnini,  Santi,  466-469  passhn 
Paillet,  Clement  and  wife  Anne 
(Wagner),  442 
Pain,  family  of,  24 
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Palatines,  refugees  in  London,  438 

Palissy,  Bernard,  his  character,  10-11, 
13-14,  20  ; work  for  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  11,  14  ; outline  of  his 
life,  11-12  ; Lenten  lectures,  12, 
17  ; devotion  to  lleformed  Faith, 
12,  13,  14  ; sufferings  in  Bastille, 
12,  14  ; religious  work  at  Saintes, 
13  ; writings,  13,  14-15,  17,  19- 
20  ; faihires  in  work  as  potter  15  ; 
his  wife,  and  family  life,  15,  18  ; 
intellectual  characteristics,  15- 
16  ; interest  in  afforestation  and 
agriculture,  16-17  ; excavation 
of  his  kiln,  18  ; giant  made  of 
shells  by,  18 ; his  pottery, 
characteristics,  19 

Palissy,  Bernard,  a Causerie,  by 
Susan  Minet,  10-20 

Palmerston,  Lord  (1798),  321 

Pannier,  Dr.  Jacques,  letter  to  Miss 
Minot,  351  ; work  in  Indo-China 
and  Morocco,  388  ; services  in 
world  wars,  388,  462-463  ; obit- 
uary, 388-390 ; University  de- 
grees and  writings,  389,  462- 
463  ; work  and  travel  for  Soc. 
de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme 
fran9ais,  389-390 ; on  com- 
munion plate  of  Canterbury 
Church,  472 

— Mine.  Jane  {nee  Schlocsing),  death, 

390 

Parasols,  use  in  1676,  133 

Parazols,  Catherine  de.  See  Lart, 
Frangois  de  (1). 

— de  Puy  Calvary,  family  of,  451  ; 

arms,  455 

Pardaiilan-Gondrin,  Paule  de.  See 
Lart,  Daniel  de. 

— family  of,  arms,  455 

Pare,  Ambroise,  17 

Paris,  family  of,  395 

Paris,  in  1802,  330  ; Chapelle  Tail- 
bout,  463  ; Pension  Keller,  463  ; 
liberation,  Protestant  thanks- 
giving and  memorial  services, 
464-465 

— University  ; College  ■ of  Navarre, 

416  ; College  of  Preles,  418, 
420  ; see  also  Ramus,  Peter. 

Parker,  George,  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
180 

— Owen  Fortrie,  elected  to  Council, 

4,  76,  282,  360  ; Hon.  Auditor, 
7,  285 

Parliament,  Huguenot  members,  433, 
435 

Parmensis,  Fredericus.  See  Bonzagna. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  on  justice,  35-36 


Passavant,  Jean  Ulric,  149 
Pattison,  Mark,  account  of  Casaubon, 
127-128 

Pau  (dep.  Basses  Pyrenees),  minister 
at,  43  and  n. 

Paul,  Mrs.,  22 

— Rev.  Francis  James,  Principal  of 

Belfast  Theological  College, 
death,  5 ; obituary,  21-22 ; 
Romanism  and  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianity, by,  21 

— family  of,  188 

Paulet,  Isabeau  de,  368-369 
Pavely,  Henry,  death,  86 

— de,  family  of,  86 

Paviere,  Capt.  Frank  Leslie,  7,  161, 
363  ; elected  Treasurer,  4,  76, 
158,  282,  360  ; thanks  of  Council 
to,  287 

Peace  of  Monsieur  (1576),  297 

— of  Munster,  235 
Pechell,  Sir  Ja-mes,  435 

— Samuel,  430 

Pedigree  of  the  family  of  De  Lart  with 
notes  : Seigneurs  de  Rigoulieres,  de 
Lascombes  et  de  Cazeaux,  by  C.  E. 
Lart,  451-456 

Pelissier,  Abel  (1),  and  wife  Anne 
(Nicolas),  277 

— Abel  (2),  and  wife  Marie  (de 

Choisi),  276,  277 

— Alexander,  277 

— Angelique,  277 

— Rev.  Charles.  277 

— Jacques  (James),  277 

— Rev.  John  and  wife Maxwell, 

276 

— Marianne,  277 

— Marie,  277 

— Olimpe,  277 

— Rev.  Peter  and  wife  Arabella 

(Stuart),  266,  276 

— William  St.  George,  and  wife 

Elizabeth  (Hautenville),  266,  276, 

277 

— family  of,  branch  remaining  in 

France,  276 
Peloquin,  David,  267 

— family,  place  of  origin,  wealth, 

267 ; condition  attached  to 
benefaction,  268 

Pembroke,  Earl  of.  See  Herbert, 
George  Augustus. 

Pen  and  Ink  sketches  of  Members  of 
the  London  School  Board,  by  J. 
Lobb,  185 

Penn,  William,  relations  with 
James  II,  168 

Penne  d’Agenais,  burial  place  of  de 
Lart  family,  451,  455 
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Pensioners.  French,  in  Ireland, 
statements  and  declarations  by, 
64-68 

Penzance  Chapel,  ministry  of  Stephen 
Lobb,  164,  171 

Perigord,  Comte  de  (1776),  141,  142 
Perilleau,  Pierre,  minister,  412 
Pero.  See  Purault. 

Perry,  Edgar  Samuel,  elected  Fellow, 
282 

Pest  House.  See  under  London  : 
institutions. 

Petain,  Marshal,  rebuke  by  Protestant 
pasteur,  196  ; allegiance  refused 
by  university  professors,  197 
Petavel,  Emmanuel,  minister,  61 

— William,  minister,  61,  62 
Peterborough,  Earl  of.  See  Mor- 

daunt.  Charles, 

Peters,  Mary.  See  Savory,  Wil- 
liam (2). 

— Pees,  387  ped. 

Petitpierre.  Ferdinand  Olivier,  58 
Petrarca,  Francesco,  125 
Petty,  Sir  William,  341 
Philadelphia  (Penn.),  Huguenots  at, 

376,  380 

Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  persecution 
of  Belgian  Protestants,  235 
Philip,  Andre,  career,  201  ; on  future 
of  France,  201-202  ; origin  of 
his  name,  276 

Piantin,  B.,  elder  of  Swiss  Church,  55 
Picardy,  refugees  Bom,  312,  326  ped. 
Piedelou,  family  of,  152 
Piedmont,  Church  of.  See  Waldenses. 

Pierce, , V indication  of  Dissenters, 

by,  168 

Pierre  II,  King  of  Aragon,  123 
Pigden,  family  of,  302 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  sojourn  in  Leyden, 
28 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  translation  into 
French  and  Polish,  309-310 
Pineau,  Mary.  See  Hautenville, 
Daniel  (3). 

Pinner  (co.  Middlesex),  theological 
training  school,  165 
Pitt,  Andrew,  373 

— William,  the  younger,  385 

Pius  V,  Pope,  urges  destruction  of 
Huguenots,  93,  102-103  ; death, 
94 ; celebrations  of  battle  of 
Lepanto,  95  ; letters  to  Catherine 
de  Medici,  correct  translation, 
102  ; views  of  Lord  Acton  upon, 
108 

Planels.  See  Alche  des  Planels. 
Pleydell-Bouverie.  See  Bouverie. 
Poitou,  refugees  from,  277 


Poland,  co-operation  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  for  religious 
freedom,  305 

— kingship  : controversy  of  1572, 

304  ; Languet  on  elective  system, 

307  ; election  of  Due  d’ Anjou, 
304-306 

— Protestants  : contacts  with  Cal- 

vinism, 303 ; tolerance,  Lan- 
guet’s  testimony,  303-304  ; re- 
action to  massacre  of  St.  Barth- 
olomew, 304-305  ; contacts  with 
Anglican  Church  (1572),  305  ; 
demands  to  France  on  behalf 
of  Huguenots,  305  ; interest  in 
French  Huguenot  learning,  307- 

308  ; at  Huguenot  universities, 
308  ; relations  with  Arminians, 
308-309 ; Socinian  group,  in- 
fluence in  Holland,  etc.,  309 ; 
religious  toleration.  Huguenot 
eulogies,  306-307 

Polish  Postulates,  305 
Polish  Protestants  and  the  Huguenots 
by  S.  Kot,  281.  283,  303-310 
Polwhele,  Theophilus,  minister  at 
Tiverton,  and  daughter,  169 
Pondicherry  (India),  French  firm  at, 
463-464 

Ponssart,  Charles  de,  Sieur  des  Fors 
(des  Forets),  290 

Pont-Chaumes-ch.  (Engadine),  474 
Ponts,  Antoine,  Sire  de,  11,  18,  20 
Pope  Gregory  XIII  and  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  D.  L. 
Savory,  75,  77,  82,  93-109 
Portail,  Fran9oise,  262 
Portal,  family  of,  302 
Portalis,  (Pourtales),  Charles,  301,  475 

— Jeremie,  464 

— family  of,  301 
Postman,  newspaper,  435 
Postulata  Polonica.  See  Polish 

Postulates. 

Poujade,  Joseph,  minister,  Ml'2-Mlo 
Pouzauges  (dep.  Vendee),  464 
Pouzin  (dep.  Ardeche),  minister  at, 
91 

Powell,  Walter,  378 
Power  of  Faith  and  Godliness  exempli- 
fied in  some  Memoirs  of  Theo- 
philus Lobb,  by  J.  Greene,  172 
Pradervand,  Marcel,  minister,  62,  63 
Prades,  Seigneur  de.  See  Des 
Vignoles,  Charles. 

Predicants  protestants  des  Cevennes, 
by  C.  Bost,  91,  92 

Presbyterians,  attitude  to  trial  of  the 
Seven  Bishops,  169  ; differences 
with  Independents,  170 
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Prevost,  Marie.  See  Lamenday, 
Etienne  and  Graindor,  Pierre, 
Priem  family.  See  La  Pryme,  de. 
Prime  (de  la  Pryme),  Ralph  Earl, 
death,  188 

Primout,  Marie.  See  Caillonel, 
Isaac  (2), 

Property  of  religious  refugees.  See 
Refugees. 

Protestant  Federation  of  N.  Africa, 
foundation  and  difficulties,  200- 
201 

Protestantism  in  Belgium,  by  H.  van 
Duynen,  157,  159,  230-240 
Protestants,  history  in  France,  by  C. 
Bost,  91.  >S'ee  also  French  Re- 
formed Church ; Huguenots,  and 
Reformed  Churches. 

Prunet,  , receiver  of  Huguenot 

estate,  116-117 
Prvor,  John,  385 
—■'Mary  (1),  385-386,  387  ped. 

— Mary  (2).  See  under  Savory, 
Joseph  (2). 

Przeclawski,  Kupka,  305 

Purault  (Pero), , owner  of  public 

baths,  439 

Pury,  de, , pasteur,  195 

Pusey,  Hon.  Philip,  432 

Pynnar, . report  on  Ireland  (1618), 

339 


Quakers,  in  France,  196  ; relations 
with  Voltaire,  373 ; relations 
with  Charles  Lamb,  377  ; mem- 
bers of  Savory  family  attached 
to,  377  ; relations  of  William 
Savory  with,  in  Ireland,  381, 
382,  383,  384 ; received  by 

George  III,  386 

Quarles,  Capt.,  of  Poland  Street,  426 
Queensbury,  Duke  of  (Old  Q.),  321 
Quick,  John,  leones  sacrae  Gallicanae, 
by,  selections,  288-300,  406-422  ; 
on  Isaac  Dubourdieu,  370 
Quut.  See  Cuth. 


Rabache,  Marie.  See  Amyand, 
Claudius  (1). 

Rabaut  St.  Etienne,  Jean  Paul, 
article  on,  464 
Rabelais,  Fran9ois,  125 
Rackett,  Miss  Phyllis  W.,  elected 
Fellows  3 

Radclifife,  T.  R.  A.,  273 
Radziwill,  family  of,  308 
Railton,  Thomas,  438 


RainevaJ,  nr.  Amiens,  estate  of 
Ruvigny  family,  244 
Rambaut,  Major  Bertrand  R.  R., 
The  Huguenot  family  of  Hauten- 
ville,  by,  262-266 

— Catherine,  264 

— Isabella,  264 

— Jean  and  wife  Marie  (Hautenville), 

264 

Rambouillet,  Mme.,  of  Poland  Street, 
426 

— de  la  Sabliere,  Mme.  de,  246 

— Anne.  See  Muisson,  A:me. 

— Nicolas  and  wife  Louise  (des 

Cheusses),  250,  251,  257 
Ramus  {alias  La  Ramee),  Peter, 
parentage  and  early  life,  415- 
416  ; life  as  poor  student  in 
Paris,  416-417  ; controversy 
about  Aristotle,  417-418 ; ap- 
pointments in  University  of 
Paris,  418  ; success  as  lecturer, 

418  ; personal  qualities,  418, 

419  ; debate  with  Sorbonne 
about  letter  Q,  418-419 ; his 
mother,  419  ; visits  to  foreign 
Universities,  420-421  ; conver- 
sion to  Protestantism,  420,  421  ; 
death  and  epitaph,  421-422 ; 
Three  partes  of  Commentaries,  by, 
470-471 

Ranc,  Louis,  minister,  397 
Rathmines  (co.  Dublin),  Huguenots 
at,  265,  266 
Ravenel,  Daniel,  355 

— family  of,  24 

Raw'don,  Elizabeth.  See  Wilkins, 
Rev.  Josiah. 

— Sir  John,  and  wife  Dorothy,  263 

— John,  1st  Earl  of  Moira,  264 
Recepte  Veritable,  by  B.  Palissy,  17 
Redington,  Joseph,  85 
Redmond,  John,  348 

Reform  Act  (1832),  application  to 
Ireland,  348 

Reformation  Bibles,  by  D.  L.  Savory, 
466-469 

Reformed  Churches,  Sacrament, 
manner  of  communicating,  414 ; 
arrangements  for  lending  minis- 
ters, 408  ; strictness  of  discipline, 
411,  412-413 

Refugees,  rewards  for  arrest  in  France, 
112  ; numbers  in  St.  James’s, 
Piccadilly,  Parish  (1711),  438 

— property  in  France  : confiscation 

amount  and  methods,  112-113, 
299  ; bona  fide  purchasers,  their 
position,  113,  119,  120-121  ; 

restitution,-  see  below. 
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Refugees,  restitution  of  property  : law 
of  1790,  113,  114-115,  116;  con- 
ditional on  return  to  France,  113  ; 
number  of  cases  in  1791,  115; 
demands  for  increased  speed, 
115;  modifications  of  law,  116; 
date  of  last  case,  116 ; diffi- 
culties, 116-117  ; question  of 

true  heir,  117  ; final  com- 
promise, 119 

— See  also  Relief  of  Aliens,  and 

Naturalization  of  Aliens. 

Reily,  Edmund,  and  wife  Charlotte 
(Hautenville),  263 
Reina,  Cassiodoro  de,  474 
Rei,  Andrew,  308 

Relief  of  refugees,  orders  for  collec- 
tions in  churches,  88  ; in  St. 
James’s,  Piccadilly,  parish  (1688- 
1709),  437-438 

Remnant,  , architect  of  Swiss 

Church,  58 

Remonstrants.  See  Arminians. 
Renan,  Ernest,  relations  with  Saba- 
tier, 220 

Renoux,  family  of,  152 
Restitution  of  Huguenots''  property  at 
the  French  Revolution,  by  Dr. 
Georg  Weis,  75,  77,  82-83,  110- 
121 

Reygensburg,  Mar}^  See  Groot, 
Hugo  de,  wife. 

Rhynsbergers.  See  Collegianten. 
Richelieu,  Armand  Jean  du  Plessis, 
Cardinal,  32 

— Louis  Fran9ois  du  Plessis,  Due  de, 

139 

Ridley,  Sir  Thomas,  letter  to,  from 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  88 
Rigoulieres,  Chateau  de,  452  ; Seig- 
neurs, 451-455  passim 
Rijssel  (Holland),  registers  of  Church, 
392 

Rimbault,  Dr.,  Notes  on  Soho,  by,  57 
Rival,  Catherine  Elizabeth,  38  and 

n. 

— Henriette  Judith,  38  and,  n.,  43  n. 

— Jean  (1),  minister  at  Salies,  43 

and  n.,  48  and  n. 

— Jean  (2)  (son  of  Pierre),  41,  43  and 

n. 

— Jeanne  (1),  mother  of  Pierre  (2), 

47,  48  ; abjuration,  43  and  n.  ; 
illness  and  cleath,  49,  50 

— Jeanne  (2)  {nee  Cazenove),  37,  40, 

41 

— Louis  (1),  minister  at  Salies,  48 

and  n.,  50 

— Louis  (2),  38,  43  n.  1 and  3 

— Marie  Susanne,  38  and  n. 


Rival,  P.  de,  minister  at  Salies  and 
Leeuwarden,  48  and  n. 

— Pierre  (1),  minister  at  Salies,  42- 

43,  48 

— Pierre  (2),  Apologie,  by,  37-40 ; 

summary  of  career,  37-38,  52  ; 
marriage  and  children,  37-38, 
40,  41  ; death,  38  ; naturaliza- 
tion, 38,  43  n.  ; petition  to  Prince 
of  Wales,  38,  39  ; parentage,  38, 
42  ; charge  of  Jacobitism  against, 
reasons,  38-42,  52  ; alleged 
authorship  of  A ms  . . . auxrefu- 
gies,  39,  40  and  n. ; stepson,  40, 
41  ; dispute  with  revellers  at 
Paddington  Green,  40-42  ; jour- 
ney from  Geneva  to  Bearn,  43- 
46 ; in  hiding  at  Noye  and 
Salies,  46-49 ; escape  from 
Bordeaux  to  England,  49-50 ; 
mother’s  death,  49,  50  ; ordina- 
tion in  England,  50  ; agent  for 
Mordaunt  in  English  Revolution, 
50-52 

Rival,  Pierre  : an  Autobiography,  by 
W.  Turner,  3,  5,  37-52 
Rivaz,  J.  E.,  elder  of  Swiss  Church, 
58 

Rivers,  Lord  (1713),  66,  68 
Rivet,  Andrew,  309 
Robert,  Pierre  (Olivetan),  469 
Roberts,  Aileen  Mary,  Countess, 
obituary,  302 

— Frederick,  Earl  and  Field  Marshal, 

Huguenot  descent,  302 
Robinson,  John,  28 
Roche,  variations  in  name,  460 
Rocher,  family  of,  188 
Roeque,  Bartholomew  (1),  gardener, 
457,  458,  460  bis ; book  on 
agriculture,  458  ; exile  in  Switzer- 
land, 458-459  ; settlement  in 
England,  458,  461 

— Bartholomew  (2)  engraver,  457, 

460  ; autobiographical  docu- 
ment, 458-459 

— Claude,  457,  458-459,  460 

— Jane,  458  bis 

— Jean.  See  Roeque,  John  (1). 

— John,  (1)  map-maker,  his  publica- 

tions and  residences,  430-431  ; 
his  will,  457-458  ; evidence  for 
French  and  Huguenot  connec- 
tions, 457-A60  ; marriage,  459  ; 
correct  form  of  name,  460  ; date 
of  birth,  461 

— John  (2),  458 

— (Roeques),  John,  naturalization, 

460 

— Mary  Anne,  431 
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Rocque,  Sarah,  458 

— family  of,  MS.  at  Mannheim,  458- 

459 ; variations  in  form  of 
name,  460 

Rocque,  John,  the  Maj)- Maker,  and. 
his  Huguenot  Associations,  by 
E.  H.  Varley,  457-461 
Roehrich,  Albert  H.,  minister,  62 ; 
history  of  Swiss  Church  by,  53, 
57 

Roger,  Jacques,  minister,  397,  398 
Rogers,  Inkerman,  The  Huguenots  in 
Devonshire,  by,  review,  149 
Roget,  Miss  Isabel,  death,  188 

— Samuel  Romilly,  elected  Hon. 

Secretary,  4,  76,  158,  282,  360 

— family  of,  269 

Rohan,  Henri,  Due  de.  Prince  de 
Leon,  124,  413 

— Marguerite,  Duchesse  de,  Prin- 

cesse  de  Leon,  rebuke  and 
penance  for  Catholic  marriage, 
413-414 

Roll,  Robert,  471 
Romaignac,  Monsieur  de,  257 
Ro7iianism  and  Evangelical  Christi- 
anity, by  F.  J.  Paul,  21-22 
Romaunt  of  the  Reynard,  attack  on 
Church  of  Rome,  233 
Rome,  St.  Louis,  French  Church  of, 
94,  97,  98,  104;  St.  Mark’s 
Chapel,  94.  For  Celebrations  of 
St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  see 
under  St.  Bartholomew,  massacre 

of- 

Romilly,  Peter,  72 

— Sir  Samuel,  435 

— family  of,  188,  269 

Romney,  George,  portrait  of  Melesina 
Chenevix,  321 

— Earl  of.  See  Sidney,  Henry. 
Ronault,  Comte  Charles  de,  326  ped. 

— Jeanne  Fran9oise  de.  See  Chen- 

evix, Richard  (2),  marriage. 
Rooke,  Thomas,  and  wife  Grace 
(Young),  442 
Roque.  See  Rocque. 

Roquigney,  Robert  de,  297 
Rosier,  W.  D.  F.,  librarian  at  Leyden, 
475 

Rostock  (Mecklenburg-Schwerin),  25, 
34 

Rotier,  John,  424 

Roubiiliac,  Louis  Fran9ois,  sculptor, 
433 

Rouen  (dep.  Seine  Inf.),  Huguenots  of, 
89,  152-153,  262,  272 
Roupeli,  Robert,  435 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  134-135 
Roussel,  Gerard,  242 


Roussel,  Mary.  See  Chenevix,  Mary^, 
nee  Roussel. 

— Peter,  313 

Roustan,  A.  J.,  56,  58,  59  ; historical 
work,  56-57 

Rouvier,  Anne.  See  Durand,  Pierre, 
marriage. 

Roux,  Samuel,  55,  58 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  museum, 
70,  151 

Royal  Society  of  London.  J75,  180, 
311,  335 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  151 
Roye  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Frederick 
William,  Comte  de  Marton,  Earl 
of  Lifford,  429,  438-439 
Ruarus  (Ruar),  Martin,  35 
Russell,  Edward,  Admiral,  later  Earl 
of  Orford,  51 

— J.,  of  Canterbury  church,  354 
Rutland,  Duke  of  (1786),  319 
Ruvigny,  1st  and  2nd  Marquis.  See 

Massue. 

— Pierre  David  de  Ruvynes,  3rd 

Marquis  (soi-disant)  260 

— 9th  Marquis  (soi-disant),  260 
Ruxton,  Miss,  334 

Rye  (co.  Sussex),  Dieppe  Church,  in 
exile  at,  289,  290,  295,  296,  297, 
298-299 

Rye  House  Plot,  166 


Sabatier,  Paul,  203  ; parentage  and 
early  life,  215-216,  220  ; ministry 
at  Strasbourg,  216-217,  219-220, 
223,  229  ; books  on  France,  217  ; 
Vie  de  St.  Francois,  by,  216,  217, 
218-219,  220,  221,  221-22S  ; 

relations  with  Catholics  and 
Pope,  216,  220,  221  ; views  on 
Alsace,  217,  218,  224  ; relations 
with  England,  217,  219,  221,  222, 
225-226  ; founder  of  Franciscan 
societies,  219,  225-226 ; ap- 

preciations of  his  character  and 
work,  219,  220-221,  224-225, 
227,  228  ; relations  with  Renan, 

220  ; lectures  on  modernism, 

221  ; work  at  Strasbourg  Uni- 
versity, 222,  223  ; views  on 
Concordat,  224  ; letters  to  H.  J. 
Cowell,  225,  226-227  ; on  tree 
planting,  228 

Sabonadiere,  Alfred,  obituary,  302 

Sabourin,  Sgt.  Pilot  J.  A.,  elected 
Fellow,  3 

Sadleir,  Mary.  See  Trench,  Frederick. 

Saigon  (Indo-China),  French  Protes- 
tant church,  388 
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St.  Albans,  Lord.  See  Jerm3ni, 
Henry. 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  421, 
470-471  ; alleged  false  account 
to  Pope,  93  ; history  of  announce- 
ment in  Rome,  94  ; celebrations 
in  Rome,  94-95,  97-99,  101, 
104, 108  ; medal  commemorating, 
95,  100-101,  107,  149;  order 
of  service  of  thanksgiving  at  St. 
Louis,  Rome,  94-95,  97-98,  104 ; 
Te  Deum  at  St.  Mark’s,  Rome, 
94,  98,  101  ; frescoes  in  Vatican 
illustrating,  95,  98-99,  101,  104- 
105 ; number  of  victims,  96, 
147-148  ; reactions  at  courts  of 
Venice  and  Vienna,  106  ; views 
of  Lord  Acton,  108-109  ; effect 
on  Poles,  304-305  ; ‘ Solennis- 

sima  processione  ’ etc.,  see  above. 
Order  of  service. 

St.  Chamessy,  Dame  et  Seigneur  de. 
See  Beaupuy,  Marguerite,  and 
Jean  de. 

St.  Ferreol.  See  La  Touche  St. 
Ferreol. 

St.  Foy,  Synod  at.  See  under 
Synods. 

St.  Francis,  Life  of,  by  P.  Sabatier, 
216,  217,  218-219,  227  ; Catholic 
criticism,  220,  221,  228 

St.  George,  Charles  Manners,  320, 
326  ped.,  332 

— Melesina.  See  Chenevix,  Melesina. 

— Richard  (1),  General,  319 

— Richard  (2)  and  wife  Mary  (Blayd- 

win),  319 

— Richard  (3),  319,  326  ped.  ; mar- 

riage to  Melesina  Chenevix,  318- 
319 ; career,  319 ; illness  and 
death,  320 

— family  of,  319 

St.  Lo  (Saintloe),  Lawrence,  430 

— (dep.  Manche),  minister  at,  300 

St.  Martin  de  Lar  (Gascony),  chateau 

and  monastery,  454  ; seigneurs, 
see  Lart,  Arnaud  Guillem  de,  and 
Bertrand  de  (4). 

St.  Michel  (Poitou),  464 

St.  Michel  de  Chabrillanoux  (Cevennes) 
215  ; Catholic -Protestant  anta- 
gonism, 216 

St.  Paul,  Fran9ois  de.  See  Saux, 
Francois  de. 

St.  Priest, , Intendant  of  Langue- 

doc, 141 

St.  Saud,  Comte  de,  456 

Saintes  (Xaintes)  (dep.  Charente  Inf.), 
description,  12  ; Palissy  at,  11, 12, 
13  ; Histoire  de,  by  Palissy,  13,  19 


Salies  (Bearn),  43  and  n.,  48-49 
Salluste  du  Bartas.  See  Du  Bartas. 
Salvation  Army,  in  France,  196  ; in 
Belgium,  238 

Salviati,  Antonio  Maria,  Cardinal  and 
Papal  Legate,  93,  94,  95,  105 
Sandwich  Isles,  Huguenot  connec- 
tions, 442 

Sapte,  Col.  Douglas,  obituary,  24 
Saumur  (dep.  Maine-et-Loire),  minis- 
ter. See  Vincent,  Jean. 

— University  of,  Polish  students, 

308 

Saunier,  Antoine,  469 
Saurin  de  Marrauld,  Etienne,  64 
Saussure,  Cesar  de,  book  on  London, 
429  and  n. 

Saux,  Fran9ois  de  {dit  de  St.  Paul), 
minister  at  Dieppe,  289 ; his 
ministry,  290-291  ; exiles  to 
Rye,  290,  295 ; relations  with 
Sigongne,  291  ; quarrel  with 
Thiboult,  292  ; death,  296 
Savile,  George,  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
260, 439 

— Henry,  Lord  Eland,  and  wife  (de 

Gouvernet),  260,  439 
Savory,  Messrs.  A.  B.  and  Sons,  376 

— Adey  Bellamy,  and  wife  Mary 

(Cox),  387  ped. 

— Anna,  378,  380  ; marriage  to  F. 

Eveleigh,  387  ped. 

— Daniel,  will,  376 

— Prof.  Douglas  Lloyd,  M.P.,  359, 

360  ; elected  to  Council,  4,  76, 
158  ; obituary  of  F.  J.  Paul  by, 
21-22  ; Pope  Gregory  XIII  a^ 
3Iassacre  of  St.  Bartholomeiv,  by 
75,  77,  82,  93-109 ; Ulster 

Plantation,  by,  282,  283,  337- 
348 ; elected  President,  282, 
287,  360  ; Presidential  Address 
(1946),  on  Joseph  Savory,  367- 
387  ; obituary  of  Dr.  J.  Pannier, 
by  388-390 ; Societa  di  Studi 
Valdesi  : Reformation  Bibles,  by, 
466-469 

— Emma,  378,  379 

— Ernest  Lloyd,  and  wives  Eliza  Ann 

(Johnson),  and  Gertrude  (Arrow- 
smith)  387  ped. 

— Hester  (1),  wife  of  Joseph  (1),  387 

ped. 

— Hester  (2),  387  ped.  ; her  im- 

pression on  Charles  Lamb,  376- 
377,  379 ; portrait,  378  ; mar- 
riage and  death,  poem,  378,  379 

— Joseph  (1),  birth,  367;  flight 

and  life  at  Wandsworth,  371, 
380  ; his  wife,  387  ped. 
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Savory,  Joseph  (2),  and  1st  wife  Anna 
(Bellamy),  376,  380,  387  ped. ; 
second  wife,  Mary  (Pryor),  385, 
387  ped. 

— Joseph  (3),  and  wife  Mary  Caroline 

(Braithwaite),  387  ped. 

— Joseph  (4),  and  wife  Helen  P. 

(Leach),  387  ped. 

— Joshua,  376 

— Martha,  378,  387  ped. 

— Matthew,  375 

■ — Moses  (1),  and  wife  Joanna 
(Adams),  387  ped. 

■ — Moses  (2),  and  wife  Hester  (Nott- 
ridge),  387  ped. 

— Solomon,  374 

— Thomas,  387  ped. 

— William  (1),  and  wife  Dorothy 

(Sessions),  380,  387  ped. 

— William  (2),  and  wife  Mary  (Peters) 

380,  387  ped. 

— William  (3),  minister,  380,  385 ; 

journal  and  biography,  380  n.  ; 
account  of  travels  and  social 
conditions  in  Ireland,  380-385  ; 
schools  visited  in  Ireland,  384- 
385 ; relations  with  William 
Wilberforce,  385;  visit  to 
George  III,  386 ; wife  Sarah 
(Evans),  387  ped. 

— Zachary,  374 

■ — family  of,  in  America,  376  ; at 
Mallow,  376 

Savory,  Joseph,  of  Monipellier  and  his 
descendants,  by  D.  L.  Savorv, 
367-387 

Savory’s  Weir  (co.  Middlesex),  371 
Savov,  Emanuele  Ehiberto,  Duke  of, 
100,  101 

Sawtelle,  family  of,  302 
Saxony,  Elector  and  Electress  of 
(1800),  326 
Scaliger,  Joseph,  26 
Scarboroucrh,  Richard  Lumlev,  1st 
Earl,  312,  313 

— 2nd  Earl  of,  313 
Scheemakers,  Peter,  sculptor,  433 
Scheppler,  Louise,  208 
Schloesing,  Jane.  See  Pannier,  Mme. 

Jane. 

Schomberg,  Frederic  Armand,  Comte 
de.  Marshal,  257,  370 

— Meinhardt,  3rd  Duke  of,  370,  440- 

441  ; his  daughter’s  marriages, 
440 

School, , minister  of  Lausanne,  61 

Schulenberg,  Melusina  von  de. 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  318 
■ — Petronilla  Melusina  von  der, 
Countess  of  Walsingham.  See 


Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer  Stan- 
hope, Earl  of,  his  wife. 

Schurman,  Anna  Maria  van,  33-34 
Scott,  Hew,  murder  of,  140 
Scudamore,  John,  1st  Viscount,  33 
Sedan  (dep.  Ardennes),  12,  18,  308 
Seed,  Dr.  Sermons,  316 
Seignelay,  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert, 
Marquis  de,  247  and  n. 

Sel  Cornmun,  Discours  du,  by  B. 

Palissy,  19 
Sequart,  Adam,  289 
Serres,  Mathieu,  400 
Serrieres  (Neufchatel),  469 
Sessions,  Dorothy.  See  Savory, 
William  (1). 

Seton,  Dr.  Walter,  on  Sabatier,  227 
Seven  Bishops,  trial  of,  different 
views  of  Dissenters,  1 69 
Seward,  Anna,  relations  with  Melesina 
Chenevix,  321 

Shaftesbury  (co.  Dorset),  172,  173 
Shaftesbury,  training  ship,  185 
Shaw,  William  Arthur,  Litt.D.,  obit- 
uary, 84-86  ; work  on  Treasury 
Papers,  85 

Shepherd,  Miss  N.  C.,  287 
Shipherd,  John  Jay,  210-211,  215 
Sidney,  Algernon,  251 

— Henrv,  Earl  of  Romney,  249, 

25r 

— Philip,  303 
Siegfried,  Andre,  464 
Sie\mac,  de,  family  of,  189 

j Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland, 
304 

Sigongne,  Sieur  de.  See  Beaux- 
oncles,  Rene  de. 

Silk- weaving,  in  Ireland,  316 
Sire,  Antoine.  See  Ponts,  Antoine, 
Sire  de 

Su’osse,  Jeanne  (Jehanne)  de.  See 
Lart,  Bertrand  de  (2),  and  Du 
Puech  Extremer,  Jean. 

— Ra3^monde  de,  and  wife  Gaillarde 

(de  Goulfier),  451 
Shelton  Castle,  vessel,  266 
Slater,  Rev.  S.,  169 
Sloane,  Colonel,  of  Stoneham,  321 
Small-pox,  a treatise  of,  by  T.  Lobb, 
178 

Smith,  Adam,  tutorship  to  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  139  ; staj"  at  Mont- 
pellier, 139-140  ; his  works,  140  ; 
account  of  Jean  Calas,  140 

— George.  See  Chenevix,  George, 

alias  Smith. 

1 — John,  English  Puritan,  28 
I — W.,  linen  draper,  72 
i — family,  Imen  weavers,  316 
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Smollet,  Tobias,  visit  to  Montpellier,  | 
135,  136 ; on  ‘ Church  in  the 
Desert,’  137-138  ; meeting  with 
Sterne  at  Montpellier,  138-139 
Societa  di  Studi  Valdesi  Bolletino, 
articles  on  Protestant  Bibles, 
466-469 

Societe  de  I’histoire  du  Protes- 
tantisme  Frangais,  91,  288,  389- 
390  ; visit  to  Palissy’s  kiln,  18  ; 
motto,  19 ; Oberlin  centenary 
arranged,  212-213  ; letters  on 
war  conditions,  286,  349-351  ; 
resumed  contacts  with  London, 
364  ; death  of  President,  388- 
390 ; publications  during  war, 
462-465 

Societe  Jersiaise,  355 
Society  of  Friends.  See  Quakers. 
Society  of  Swiss  in  London,  61 
Socinians,  in  Poland,  Holland  and 
England,  309 
Solbach  (Alsace),  204 
Soleirol,  Charles,  440 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  history 
in  Ulster,  343 

Solly,  Mrs.,  gift  to  library,  89,  152,  153 
Some  letters  of  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny, 
edited  W.  Turner,  244-261 

Sorbiere, , French  Arminian,  309 

Sorbonne,  controversy  with  Ramus 
about  letter  Q,  418-419 
Sorel,  family  of,  24 
Spain,  Miss  Elsie  Emily,  elected 
Fellow,  359 
Spanheim,  Baron,  429 
— Mary  Ann.  See  Montandre,  Mar- 
quis de. 

Spicer  Bros.,  stationers,  183 
Spinoza,  Benedict,  28 
Sprimont,  Nicholas,  440 
Stack,  Thomas  Lindsay,  475  ; elected 
Fellow,  360 

Stahremberg,  Countess,  435 
Staines,  E.  de  Cluse,  elected  Hon. 
Auditor,  3,  75,  79,  157,  161,  285, 
363 

Staines  (co.  Middlesex),  371 
Steed,  H.  Wickham,  226  ; on  Saba- 
tier, 220 

Steele,  Edward  W.  Topham,  elected 
Fellow,  157 

Steinthal.  See  Ban  de  la  Roche. 
Stephan,  Roland,  Latin  Bible  pub- 
lished by,  466 

Sterky,  Alexander,  minister,  59-60 
passim 

Sterne,  Mrs.,  138 

Sterne,  Laurence,  on  States  of  I 
Languedoc,  138 ; account  of  ! 


Montpellier,  138-139 ; relations 
with  Smollett,  139 

Stevens,  Simon,  book  on  navigation, 
26 

Stewart,  Philo  Penfold,  210-211,  215 
Stillingfleet,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, controversy  with  Stephen 
Lobb,  165-166  ; writings  on 
neonomian  controversy,  170-171 
Strafford,  Earl  of.  See  Wentworth, 
Thomas. 

Strasbourg  (Alsace),  connexions  with 
Oberlin,  204,  208-209  ; Oberlin 
centenary,  212  ; connexions  with 
Paul  Sabatier,  216-217,  218, 

219-220,  222  ; dedication  of 
Sabatier’s  Vie  de  St.  Fran9ois  to, 
229  ; visit  by  H.  J.  Cowell,  359, 
447,  450 ; Protestant  refugee 
communities,  history,  446  ; war 
damage  to  cathedral,  etc.,  446- 

447  ; Maire,  escape  in  bombard- 
ment, 447  ; conditions  of  life 
after  liberation,  447 

— University,  progress  after  restora- 
tion to  France,  222-223  ; library, 
gift  from  Huguenot  Society, 
364  ; visit  of  Ramus,  420 ; 
hardships  under  Germans,  447- 

448  ; arrangements  for  re-open- 
ing, 448 

Strasbourg — Past  and  Present,  by 
J.  H.  Cowell,  446-450 
Strawberry  Hill,  Huguenot  owner, 
312-313,  326  ped. 

Strettel,  Abigail.  See  Jafifray, 
Robert. 

Stuart,  Arabella.  See  Pelissier,  Peter. 
Sturm,  Johann,  420 
Sturt,  Mrs.,  322 

Sussex,  Duke  of.  See  Augustus, 
Duke  of  Sussex. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  Dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s ; his  library,  394 ; con- 
troversy on  monument  to  3rd 
Duke  of  Schomberg,  440-441 
Swiss  battalion  (1745),  53 
Swiss  Church  of  Moor  Street,  by  W.  H. 

Manchee,  4,  5,  53-63 
Swiss  National  Librarv,  exhibition  of 
Bibles,  474 
Sword  Blade  Co.,  153 
Sydenham,  Dr.,  429 
Sylloge  confessionum  sub  tempus  re- 
formandae  ecclesiae  editarum,  etc., 
71 

Synods,  powers  of  placing  ministers, 
408 ; Charenton  (1625),  472 ; 
Dordrecht  (1618),  30,  71,  308; 
Languedoc,  powers  in  1676,  130; 
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La  Rochelle  (1620\  42  ; Mont-  i 
pellier  (1598),  128 ; National  | 

(1626),  412  ; St.  Foy  (1561),  408, 
(1578),  413  ; Waldensian  at 

Chanforan,  469 


Tabok,  Cyril,  elected  Fellow,  75 
Talbot,  Colonel  Richard.  See  Tyr 
connell,  Earl  of. 

Tallemant,  Marie  de,  later  Marquise 
de  Ruvigny.  See  Massue,  Marie 
de,  Marquise  de  Ruvigny. 
Talleyrand,  Charles  Maurice  de,  117 

Tanqueray,  , Dr,  of  Pall  Mall, 

440 

Tapestry,  examples  in  Devonshire, 
149 

Taunton  (co.  Somerset),  Huguenots 
at,  375 

Teirargues,  convent  of,  368 
Teissier,  family  of,  116-117 
Tenison,  Thomas,  later  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  436,  437 

Terride, , French  Officer,  452 

Terrot,  Brigadier  Charles  Russell, 
death,  189 

Terrot,  de,  family  of,  189 
Test  Acts,  repeal,  views  of  Dissenters, 
168-169  ; application  in  Ireland, 
345-346 

Teulon,  Mary  Ann.  See  Wagner, 
Melchior 

Theroude,  Susanne  Marie,  See  La 
Douespe  Lestablere,  Rene  de. 
Thiboult  (Gibout)  Toussaint,  292 
Thierache  (Ardennes),  404 
Thionville  (Lorraine),  destruction  of 
church,  448 

Thomas,  Rev.  G.  Newton,  355 

— H.  B.,  elected  Fellow,  75 

— La  Barthe,  Lieut.,  68 

— Mrs.  R.,  custodian  of  Society’s 

Publications,  287 
Thomasset,  the  Misses,  56 
Thoyts,  Emma  Elizabeth.  See  Cope, 
John  Hautenville. 

— Major  W.  M.  R.,  265 

Three  Partes  of  Commentaries,  by 
Peter  Ramus,  470-471 
Tillier,  Louis,  on  Abel  Boyer,  69 
Time  and  Chance  The  Story  of 
Arthur  Evans  and  his  forebears, 
by  Joan  Evans,  review,  270 
Tim  me,  Thomas,  minister,  470-471 
Tindale,  William,  446 
ToiUon,  Sieur  de.  See  Muisson, 
Jacques. 

Toms, , engraver,  427 

Tooke,  Horne,  visit  to  Montpellier,  140 


Topffer,  R.,  Le  Presbytere,  by,  quoted, 
20 

Toronto  (Canada),  Huguenot  family 
at,  265 

Torrington,  Earl  of.  See  Herbert, 
Arthur. 

Toulouse  (dep.  Haute  Garonne), 
Adam  Smith  at,  139,  140  ; 

Cornelia  Knight  at,  140  ; exe- 
cution of  Jean  Calas  at,  140,  374  ; 
expulsion  and  murder  of  Hugue- 
nots (1564,)  408^09  ; ministers, 
see  Barelles  ; Nort,  Odet  de. 

Tour  de  Constance  (Aigues-Mortes), 
202,  390,  396  ; description,  400- 
401  ; conditions  of  prisoners, 
401,  402  ; gifts  from  friends  and 
foreign  churches,  402-403  ; in- 
tervention by  Prince  de  Beauvau, 
404 

Townshend,  Charles,  139 
Trachsel,  Rev.  E.,  pamphlet  on 
Belgian  Protestantism,  review, 
353 

Trades  of  refugees.  See  Occupa- 
tions, professions,  trades. 

Travels  in  France,  by  A.  Young, 
quoted,  142-143 

Treasury  Papers,  calendared  by  Dr. 

W.  A.  Shaw,  85 
Treaty  of  Bergerac,  297 
Treaty  of  Union,  at  Utrecht  (1579),  29 
Trench,  C.  D.  Chenevix,  elected 
Fellow,  75 

— Rev.  Francis  Chenevix,  326  ped. 

— Frederick,  and  wife  Marv  (Sadleir), 

330-331 

— Philip  Chenevix,  326  ped. 

— Richard,  326  ped.  ; marriage  to 

Melesina  Chenevix,  330 ; in- 
ternment in  France  (1803),  331 

— Sir  Richard  Chenevix,  311 

— Richard  Chenevix,  Archbishop  of 

Dublin,  311,  326  ped. 

Trenchard,  Sir  John,  51 
Trescol,  Seigneur  de.  See  Lart, 
Etienne  de. 

Tresfon,  Jean  Henri,  elected  Fellow, 
360 

Tresinger, , Dr.  of  Poland  Street, 

426 

Tretius,  Christopher,  303 
Trottman,  Samuel,  438 
Tuileries,  palace  of,  Palissy’s  work  at, 
11-12,  14 

Tuite,  Hugh,  and  wife  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth (Chenevix),  326  ped.,  334 
Tully,  John,  of  St.  James’s,  Picca- 
dilly, 437,  438  bis 
I ‘ Tune  of  Chartres,’  melody,  275 
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Tunisia,  French  Protestant  clergy,  201 
Turner,  Miss  Winifred,  164  ; elected 
to  Council,  76,  158,  182  ; Pierre 
Rival : an  autobiography  by,  3, 
5,  37-52  ; Some  letters  of  the 
Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  edited  by, 
244-261 

Turquand,  family  of,  24 
Two  French  Protestant  Pastors  and 
Mystics  : Jean  Frederic  Oberlin 
and  Paul  Sabatier,  by  H.  J. 
Cowell,  157,  159,  203-229 
Tyndale,  William,  467-468 
Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of, 
337,  344 

Tyrone,  Earl  of  (1607),  337 


Ulster,  Protestant  emigration, 
causes,  343,  346 

— Plantation : counties  comprised 

and  excluded,  337  ; history  and 
methods  of  establishment,  337- 

339  ; interest  of  James  I in,  337, 

340  ; origins  and  numbers  of 
first  settlers,  339  ; holdings  by 
London  Livery  Companies,  339  ; 
exactions  by  Charles  I and 
Wentworth,  340  ; rebellion  and 
massacres  of  1641-42,  341,  342  ; 
history  under  Charles  II,  343  ; 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1685, 
statistics,  343, 

Ulster  Plantation,  The,  by  Prof.  D.  L. 

Savory,  282,  283,  337-348 
Uncle  Toni’s  Cabin.  See  Henson, 
Josiah. 

Unett  (Uzett) , steward  to  Earl  of 

Burlington,  435 
Unitarian  Church,  origin,  309 
Urban  Club,  London,  23-24 
Unreasonableness  of  Separation,  by 
E.  Stillingfleet,  165 
Utrecht,  academic  revival,  17th 
century,  33 

Uytenbogaert,  , Arminian  min- 

ister, 26 

Uzes  (dep.  Card),  124  ; penalizmg  of 
Protestants  (1676),  133 
Uzett.  See  Unett. 


Valence  (dep.  Drome),  44 
Valloton,  Charles  Henry,  435 
Vallotten,  P.,  elder  of  Swiss  Church,  58 
Valmy,  battle  of,  115 
Van,  vanden,  vander.  For  names 
with  these  prefixes,  unless  written 
as  one  word,  see  also  under  word 
following  prefix. 


Vanderheyden,  family  of,  302 
Vanderput,  Sir  Peter,  428 
Vandoeuvres  (Switzerland),  459 
Vanion,  FranQois,  58 
Van  Sommer,  James,  family  record 
by,  470-471 

— William,  obituary,  24 

Varley,  E.  H.,  John  Rocque,  the 
Map-maker,  and  his  Huguenot 
Associations,  by,  457-461 
Vasari,  Giorgio,  frescoes  by,  illus- 
trating massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, 95,  98-99,  101,  104-105; 
correspondence  on  frescoes  of 
St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  99, 
104 

Vatas,  Rev.  Peter,  424 

— Dr.  Peter  and  wife  Ann  Mary 

(Hervart),  423-424 
Vaudois.  See  Waldenses. 

Vaughan,  Mrs.  T.  T.,  obituary,  24 
Vautier,  family  of,  269 
Venables,  John,  founder  of  Church  at 
Dieppe,  289 

Venice,  Court  of,  reaction  to  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  106 
Vermeil,  Prof.  E.,  283 
Vemeuil  (Vernule),  Due  de,  132,  133 
Vernon,  Joseph,  176 
Vertue,  George,  engraver,  435 
Vialis,  Jereme,  263 

— Noe,  and  wife  Suzanna  (Hauten- 

ville),  263 

Victoria,  Queen,  184,  442 
Vienna,  views  of  Court  on  St. 
Bartholomew,  106  ; in  1800,  325, 
328 

Vienot,  John,  on  C.  Bost’s  history,  92 
Vigneau,  family  of,  302 
Vigneulle,  Charles  Louis  de,  68 
Vilheres,  Marie.  See  Lart,  Pierre 
de  (1). 

Villebois, , Capt.,  of  Poland 

Street,  426 

Vilvorde  (Belgium),  468 
Vincent,  Gideon,  152 

— Jean,  minister,  411,  412 

— Philippe,  minister,  410  ; childhood 

and  education,  412  ; ministry 
at  La  Rochelle,  412-414 ; char- 
acter and  preaching,  412,  414  ; 
rebuke  to  Duchess  de  Rohan, 

413- 414  ; death,  414  ; embassy 
to  Charles  I,  for  Rochellois, 

414- 415 

Vindication  of  Dissenters,  by  

Pierce,  168 

Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos,  by  Junius 
Brutus,  307 

Violette,  Eva  Maria,  434-435 
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Visme,  Rene  Hoffman  de.  . See 
Hoffman  de  Visme. 

Vivarais,  province  of,  398-399 

Vivares,  Fran9ois,  engraver,  459,  461 

— Jean,  459 

Voice  of  the  Netherlarids,  journal,  70 

Voiga, , elder  of  Swiss  Church,  55 

Voltaire,  Frau9ois  Marie  Arouet  de, 
on  J.  Basnage,  273  ; Huguenot 
friends  at  Wandsworth,  371- 
372  ; death  of  his  sister,  372  ; 
friendship  with  Sir  E.  Falkener, 
372  ; impressions  of  religion  in 
England,  372-373 ; admiration 
for  Quakers,  373  ; poem  on 
England,  373  ; defence  of  Jean 
Galas,  374 

Vorst  (Vorstius),  Conrad  von  dem,  28 

Vossius,  Gerrit  Jan,  31 

Voulaire,  Nicolas,  58 

Vulcob, , French  Ambassador  at 

Vienna,  106 

Vulliamy,  Benjamin,  59,  60 

— Benjamin  Lewis,  60 

— G.,  architect,  61  n. 

— ^ Justin,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58  ; gift  to 
Swiss  Church,  56 ; work  for 
building  costs  of  Swiss  Church, 
58;  death  and  memorial  tablet,  59 


Wagner,  Anne.  See  Paillet,  Clement. 

— Anthony,  442 

— Anthony  Richard,  elected  to 

Council,  4,  76,  282  360 

— Arthur  Douglas,  443 

— Caspar,  441 

— George  (1),  and  wife  Mary  Wil- 

helmina  (Godde),  442 

— George  (2),  442 

— Hans  Heinrich,  441 

■ — Henry,  F.S.A.,  his  work  in  genea- 
logy, 441,  443 

— Rev.  Henry  Michell,  442 

— Melchior,  441  ; wife  Mary  Ann 

(Teulon)  and  family,  442 

— Melchior  Henry,  442 

— Orlando  Henry,  elected  to  Council, 

4,  158,  282,  360 

Wake,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 437  and  n. 

Waldenses,  contribution  for  French 
version  of  the  Bible,  469 
Waldersbach  (Alsace),  204,  210 ; 

Oberlin  centenary  celebrations, 
212,  213 

Wales,  Prince  of.  See  George, 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Wales,  Princess  of.  See  Caroline, 
Princess  of  Wales. 


Walloon  congregations,  church  at 
Wandsworth,  371  ; see  also 
under  Canterbury. 

Walpole,  Horace,  326  ped.  ; buys 
Strawberry  Hill  from  Mrs. 
Chenevix,  312-313  ; on  growth 
of  Piccadilly,  434 

— Sir  Robert,  314 

Walsingham,  Countess  of.  See 
Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  his  wife. 

— Sir  Francis,  298 
Walton-in-Gordano  (co.  Somerset), 

Huguenot  rector,  266 
Wandsworth  (co.  Surrey),  hat-making 
industry,  371  ; Huguenot  colony, 
371-372,  380 ; minister,  see 

Boibelleau  de  la  Chapelle,  Ar- 
rnand. 

Wardrop,  Sir  Oliver,  219 
Warsaw  Confederation,  305 
Warwick,  Earl  of  (Walpole’s  Little 
Brooke),  312 

Waterford,  refugee  textile  workers  at, 
316 

Waterford  and  Lismore,  Bishop  of. 
See  Chenevix,  Richard  (1), 
Waterlo,  family  of,  24 
Watkinson  Library,  Hartford,  Conn., 
U.S.A.,  elected  subscribing 
library,  158 

Vi^atts,  Rev.  Isaac,  translations  of 
poems  on  Montpellier,  369-370 
and  n. 

Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith, 
139 

Webb,  F.  W.  J.,  elected  Fellow,  75 
Weis,  Dr.  Georg,  Restitution  of 
Huguenots’’  Property  at  the  French 
Revolutio7i,  by,  75,  77,  82-83, 
110-121 

Weldon,  Robert,  265 

— William  Percival,  and  wife  Cather- 

ine Ferguson  (HautenviUe),  265 
Wellesley,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, 442 

— Richard  Colley,  Lord  Mornington, 

319 

Wells,  Mrs.  Irene  S.,  elected  Fellow,  3 
Wentworth,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford, 
340,  341 

West,  Benjamin,  painter,  386 
Westminster,  Huguenot  M.P.,  435 
Westminster  French  Protestant 
School,  governor,  23 
Westminster  French  Protestant 
School  Foundation,  87 ; ex- 
amples of  work,  241-243  ; finan- 
cial basis  and  secretary’s  address, 
243 

Westmorland,  Lord  (1790-1795),  321 
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Whewell,  Dr,,  on  Grotius,  32-33 
Wichet,  J.,  elder  of  Swiss  Church,  55 
Wilberforce,  William,  385 
Wilberforce  Institute,  Canada,  184 
“ Wilhelmus  van  Nassau,”  history  of 
words  and  music,  275 
Wilkes,  John,  442 

Wilkins,  Elizabeth.  See  Hautenville, 
Samuel. 

— Dr.  Ernest  Hatch,  address  on 

Oberlin,  214-215 

— Rev.  Josiah,  and  wife  Elizabeth 

(Rawdon),  263 

Willaume  (Williams),  David,  gold- 
smith, 441 

William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  69 
William  I,  Prince  of  Orange  (the 
Silent),  235,  275  ; assassination, 
25  ; ancestor  of  English  royalty, 
70 

William  I,  King  of  Netherlands,  236 
William  III,  King  of  England,  249  ; 
plots  for  his  accession,  50-52  ; 
accession,  contemporary  letter, 
153  ; relations  with  Henry  Sid- 
ney, 251  ; relations  with  Ruvigny 
257  ; aid  to  Irish  Protestants, 
345  ; campaign  in  Ireland,  345  ; 
Huguenot  regiments  raised  for, 
430 

Williams,  Daniel,  share  in  Neonomian 
controversy,  170 

— David.  See  Willaume. 

Wilson,  Joshua,  383 

Winchester,  Bishop  of.  See  An- 
drewes,  Lancelot. 

Wing  (co.  Bucks.),  Huguenot  vicar, 
444 


Witham  (co.  Essex),  174-175 
Witter,  Magdalene  (afterwards  Ober- 
lin), 208 

Wood,  Miss.  See  Hautenville,  JafF- 
ray  Ferguson. 

— Anne.  See  Hautenville,  Rawdon, 

William. 

— Mary.  See  Hautenville,  William. 

— William  (1),  266 

— William  (2),  of  Tetbury,  266 
Worcester,  Bishop  of.  See  Stilling- 

fleet,  Edward. 

World  Alliance  for  promoting  Inter- 
national Friendship  through  the 
Churches,  203,  213 
Worms  (Darmstadt),  Tyndale  at,  467 


Yates,  Charles  Fisher,  obituary, 
302 

Yeovil  (co.  Somerset),  173,  174 
Young,  Arthur,  on  MontpelUer,  142- 
143 

— Edward,  death  of  his  daughter  at 

Montpellier,  135 

— Grace.  See  Rooke,  (Thomas). 

— John  442 

Y.M.C.A.  m Belgium,  239 
Y.W.C.A.  in  Belgium,  239 


Zborowski,  Jan,  Polish  Protestant, 
306 

ZofF,  Otto,  The  Huguenots,  by, 
review,  146-148 

Zurich  (Switzerland),  publication  of 
Coverdale’s  Bible,  468 


CORRIGENDA 

Proceedings — Volume  XVII,  Part  5 

P.  451,  line  17,  after  Visitation  delete  (?). 

P.  452,  line  27,  after  Balthasar  delete  (?). 

P.  454,  line  11,  for  Morlais  read  Morlas. 

P.  454,  line  20,  for  Joseph,  VII  read  Joseph,  XVIII. 
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HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 


NOTICE 

Fellows  are  informed  that  Mr.  M.  S.  Giuseppi  has  retired  from  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary,  after  forty  years’  service. 

All  communications  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  should  in  future 
be  addressed  to  : 

Miss  H.  M.  Briggs, 

22  Bedford  Place, 

London,  W.C.  1 

who  has  been  appointed  as  his  successor  by  the  Council. 

It  is  intended  to  reprint  the  By-Laws  and  List  of  Fellows  early  in 
1946,  and  Fellows  and  Subscribing  Libraries  are  asked  kindly  to  notify, 
on  the  form  below,  any  changes  of  address,  alterations  in  titles,  etc., 
since  the  last  notification,  or  from  that  given  in  the  existing  list, 
together  with  any  alterations  desired  in  the  names  of  families  with 
which  connection  is  claimed. 
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To  Miss  H.  M.  Briggs, 

Assistant  Secretary, 

Huguenot  Society  of  London, 

22  Bedford  Place, 

London,  W.C.l. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
Name  of  Fellow  or  Subscribing  Library 


New  address  to  which  communications  are  to  be  sent 


Alterations  desired  in  names  of  families  with  which  connection 
is  claimed 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Copies  of  the  Society’s  Publications,  as  under,  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Assistant  Secretary.  They  are  privately  printed,  and  sold  to  Fellows 
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